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ADVERTISEMENT 


:  TO  THE  READER. 


THE  late  Mr.  Burke,  from  a  principle  of  Unaffet^ed 
humility,  which-  they,  who  were  the  moft  intimately: 
acquainted  with  his  chara<5ler,  bed  know  to  have  been  iii' 
his  eftimatioti  one  of  the  mod  important  moral  duties, 
never  himfelf  made  any  cblle^ion  of  the  various  publica-" 
tioris  with  which,  during   a   period   of  forty  yelrs,  he 
adorned  and  enriched  the  literature  of  this  country.    When, 
however,    the   rapid    and    unexampled   demand    for    his 
«  Reflexions  on  the  Revolution  of  France,*?  had  uncqui^ 
vocally  teftified  his  celebrity  as  a  writer,  feme  of  his  friends 
fo  far  prevailed  upon  him,  that  he  permitted  them  to  put 
forth  a  regular  edition  of  his  works.     Accordingly,  three 
volumes  in  quarto  appeared  tinder  that  title  in    1792, 
printed  for  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley. 

As  the  activity  of  the  Author's  mind,  and  the  lively 
intereft  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
ceafed  only  with  his  life,  many  fubfequent  produAions. 
iflued  from  his  pen,  which  were  received  in  a  manner 
oorrefponding  with  his  diftinguifhed  reputation.  He  wrote 
alfb  various  tracts,  of  a  lefs  popular  defcription,  which  he' 
defigned  for  private  circulation,  in  quarters  where  he  fup-. 
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pofed  they  might  produce  moft  henefit  to  the  community ; 
but  which,  with  fome  other  papers,  have  been  printed  fince 
his  death,  from  copies  which  he  left  behind  him  fairly 
tranfcrib^d,  and  moft  of  them  corrected  as  for  the  prefs. 
AH  thefe,  now  "firpr'collefted  together,  form  the  contents  of 
the  prefent  volume.  '  They  are  difpofed  in  chronological 
order,  with  the  exception  of  the  Preface  to  Briffot's  Addrefs. 
A  fpeech  alfo  of  confpicuous  excellence,  which  Mr.  Burke 
made  at  Briftol  on  his  declining  the  poll  in  1780,  having 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  former  volumes,  is  here 
fupplied.  Thefe  laft  two  pieces  are  added  for  the  purpofp 
of  making  this  edition  correfpond  with  that  which  has 
recently  been  printed  in  Q<Siavo ; .  othprwife  they  iy<rabt. 
have  been  more  properly  jiefe^^ved: :  for  the.  Supplemental 
Continuation,  which  is  yet  to  .follow. 
.  The  feveral  pofthumous  publicatioqfi,  ^  they  from  time 
tor  time  made  their  appearance,  were  accompanied  by  ap~- 
propriate  prefaces.  Thefe,  hQ;wev^  as  .they  wqreprinci-- 
pally  intended  for  temporary  purpofes,  have  been  omit^. 
Some  few  .explanations  only,  which,  they  contained,  feem 
here  to  be  n^cefiary. 

The.  <*  Obfcryations  on  the  CotwJuft  of  the  Minority  in. 
"  the  Seflibn  of  1793:,".' bad' been  written  and  fent  by 
Mr.  Bnrke  as  a  paper  entirely  and  ftri^ly  con^ential ;  but 
it  cr^  furreptitiouHy  into  tht  world*  through  the  fraud- 
and  treachery  of  the  man   ^IfFhcHn .  he  had  employed  to 
tranfcribe  it;  and' as  ufually  happens  in  fuch  cafes^  came 
forth  in  a  very,  mangled  -ftate,  under  a  falfe  title,  and; 
without,  the   intrpdufitory   letter..     The   friends   of   the. 
Author,  without  waking,  to  coofult  him,  inftantjy  obtained 
an  injun^lion  friom  the  CoOrt  of  Chantery  to  flop  the  £dp. 
What  he  bimfdfr  felt, ;  on   receiving  intelligenpi^  of  •  tl^c 
injuny „dbne  him  Uy  one,  from  whom  his  kindn^fs  ^^rved 
I  a  very 
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a  :l8eiy.dlfiS;rBnt. Tetany  will  be  beft  coaVeyed  in  Ms  xMh 
VDriis;  nPjb^!  foUowlng  is  an  extra<ft.of  a  letter  to|a\&iefad^ 
which  hd  diaatsd  on  this  fubj66t  from  ;a  iiclc  bed;     .  .       " 

"  "'My  dj:a*r  LiAurence,  ..  •.  -  '". "  .  "    '  . 

"  ON  the  appearance  of  the  advepdfebient^* 
<f  .sdl.neiir^iaperS).  and.alliette^.ha^.beeQ  k;i^  backifrdm 
<^  jne.  till  this' tinK;.  i.iMbs.  Biirke  opdned  ydinfs,  aaad  firid-^^ 
*f  ingi  diat  dill  the  meafures  in  the  powei'.af  .Dn^King",' 
<,'!  yaud£&f)iBaul  Mir.i.Wocdford,  ttad^faeen  takekD  tOiinpprefjt^ 
"  lhejjpubGca66n,  &e:ventured  to- deiiver.:me'the  letter^* 
"oto^dayV  which  virere  i£^d  ter'me.iiijm.y  bed^^  about  twd' 
<rdaack.  -.':••,     ...■'...:,"    .,:).•  3  'j.M  ••:  ;  ;    :.,•  :   '.    -• 
.   «,  .This  aflbii-  <does'T8X'inei;  (but  I  aHs.fidtiin.a./ftaiM!  of^ 
*f:  jWaltb-  it)  prdl^At  toi  be.;deejHy-  Rrexiedoat  an^ii  thing; 
<(  Whenever  <his  niatiier  comes  into  difcu^ehyiauthorife 
<f  yoM  .tQlia)nti4di£k  tbi.  infanbous  reports,  which  (I  ani' 
«  in&tmed).  hiutre  biem  ^ivdn  iottt ;  that  this  paper 'had' 
<f :  b^n'  drbnlatb^'  thrcMagh  the  Miniftry»  and  was  intended ' 
**i  gradually  to  Aide  intoVtiit  prefs. .   To  the  bdft  of  my 
"  recollection,  I  never  had  ^ clean  copy  of  it  but  one,' 
**  which  is  now  in  my  pojGfeflion ;  I  never  communicated 
*f.  that?  bnt:to.  the(i>iiks  pf 'Pprtlalnd,  from  whom!  ihad 
<f  it;  back- again.     Bht  Itl^e.  jpukb  .-wiil  fet  this  matter  tor 
<*  sights^  if  in  rbaUlyr.thece'wtedi  tiro  copies,  and.  he  hai 
"  one'  .1  never  £hewbdtif,  as  tb^  know,  to  any  one  of 
<f  the  Miiiiftry.     If  the.  Duke  fa&s.  veaH^^a  copy^  I  believe 
<f  his:  and  mine  are  thb'only  ones;  thdt  exLft,  •  excejpt  what 
"  wa&  taken  by  £ravid  from  looift  andincairbdl'Pfipers.'by: 
a  §.<}.«; — y  to  whom  I.gave:tbe  kttef  to?  qop^.o  A^'fboa'as> 
^  ]  began,  to  fiiipoS:  htm  jcapable.  of  &ny  .fti(^  &aadalod9 
'    .   ..  "  breach 
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••breach  of  truft,  you  khavf.  with  whatanaoety  l.\gpt.the 
1<  loofe: papers  out  of  his  handa,  not. hating. teafoh  tor 
«  think  that  he  kept  any  other.  Neidiibrda  Lbeliete  in 
"  fa«£t  (unlel^  he  meditated  this  villainy  long  ago)  that  he 
*<  did  or  does  now  poifefs  any  clean  copy.  I  never  com- 
«  municated  that  paper  to  any  one  out.  of  the  veryXixxall 
«  circle  of  thofe  private  friends,  from  whom  1  concealed 
*<  nothing.  .  .       • 

*♦  But  I  beg  you  and  my  friends  to  he  qautiocts  how  you 
**  let  it  be  underilood,  that  I  difclaim  any  thing  but  the 
*^  mere  .a6l  and  intention  of  publication.  I  do  iidt  retradt 
<'  any  one  of  the  fentiments  contained. in'  that , Memorial j 
*<  which  was  and  is'  •  my  juftification,  ^addre&d  to .  the' 
*<  friends,.  i[or  whofe  ufe  alone  I  intended  it.  .  Hadlde- 
«  iigned  it  for  the  publick,  I  fhould  have  been  more  eKa<5l' 
«l  and  fuH... tit-. was  -written  in  a  tone  of  ihdignatioii,  in 
<*  coiifequcnce:of  the -refolutions  ofv  the  Whig  Club,  which 
«  were  dife(5tly.  pointed,  againft  myfcif  and  others,  and 
<«  occafioned  ."ourfeceffion:  from:  that  Cliib;  which  is  the 
*i:lA^id£t  of  my  life  that  I  ihall  under  any  circumilances 
<*  repent.  Many  tempcramentSi  aod:  .'explailatidos  there- 
"  would  hive  been,  if  I  had  ievcr  had  .ft  notion  that  it 
"  feould  meet  the  publick  e)ie.*   .     :      ..  i     '  ' .  '■' 

.'  In  the  mean  time  a  large  •  impreffion,.  amounting,  it  is- 
'Relieved j  to  diree  thoufand.:ic0^iesj  hadcbeen  difperfed' d?er 
the.codntry.  To  recall thcfe.' was  impblfihle;  tohav^ex- 
(ietfted  that  any.  acknowledged  ;pr6da(3dbu .  of  Mr.  Burke^^ 
full  of  matter,  likdy  t«x  intereft. the  future  hiftorian^  a>uld^ 
remain .  foii  ev^  -ia-  obfburity^  would  haye.  been  folly^ ;  ahd^ 
toihave  pafied:xt,Dver  is  fileitt  negle£t,  .on  the  ode  haiod^' 
or,  oo  the  other,- to  hav^  then  made  ..any  coQiideFable* 
chaifLgesin  ifj.:  might  have.ieepaed  ail  abanddniaaeDt  of  &^ 
:  "  principles 
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principles  which  it  contained.  The  Author,  therefore, 
difcovering  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  introdu6lory 
letter,  he  had  not  in  fa6l  kept  any  clean  copy,  as  he  had 
fiippofed,  corrected  one  of  the  pamphlets  with  his  OMn 
hand.  From  this,  which  was  found  preferved  with  his 
other  papers,  his  friends  afterwards  thought  it  their  duty 
to  give  an  authentick  edition. 

The  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity"  were  originally 
prefented  in  the  form  of  a  Memorial  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
Authour  propofed  afterwards  to  recaft  the  fame  matter  in  a 
new  Ihape.  He  even  advertifed  the  intended  work  under 
the  title  of  "  Letters  on  Rural  CEconomicks,  addrefled  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  ;'^  but  he  feems  to  have  finifhed  only 
two  or  three  detached  fragments  of  the  firft  letter.  Thefe 
being  too  ittiperfeit  to  be  printed  alone,  his  friends  mferted 
them  in  the  Memorial  where  they  feemed  bed  to-  cohere. 
The  Memorial  had  been  fairly  copied,  but  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  examined  or  corrected,  as  fome  trifling  errors 
of  the  tranfcriber  were  perceptible  in  it.  The  manufcript 
of  the  fragments  was  a  rough  draft  from  the  Author*& 
own  hand,  much  blotted  and  very  confufed. 

The  "  Third  Letter  on  the  Propofals  for  Peaee,*^  was  in 
its  progrefs  through  the  prefs  when  the  Authoir  died^ 
About  one  half  of  it  was  adlually  revifed  in  print  by 
himfelf,  though  not  in  the  exadt  order  of  the  pages  as 
they  now  ftand.  He  enlarged  his  firft  draft,  and  feparated 
one  great  member  of  his  fubjedt  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing fome  other  matter  between.  The  di^rent  parcels 
of  manufcript,  defigned  to  intervene,  were  difcovered. 
One  of  them  he  feemed  to  have  gone  over  himfelf,  and 
to  have  improved  and  augmented.  The  other  (fortunately 
the  finaller),  was  much  more  imperfed,  juft  as  it  was 
taken  from^  his  mouth  by  dilation.  The  former  reaches 
'    VOL.  lY.  a  fronx 
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from  the  middle  of  the  five  hundred  and  fortyi^cond  to  the 
middle  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  fifth  page ;  the  latter 
nearly  occupies  the  nine  pages  which  follow.  No  important 
change,  none  at  all  affe6ting  the  meaning  of  any  pafTage, 
has  been  made  in  either,  though  in  the  more  imperfect 
parcel  fome  latitude  of  difcretion  in  fubordinate  points  was 
neceflarily  ufed. 

There  is,  however,  a  confiderable  member,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which,  Mr.  Burke's  reputation  is  mrt 
refponfible :  this  is  the  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
higher  clafles,  which  commences  in  the  five  hundred  and 
eightieth  page.  The  fummary  of  the  whole  topick 
indeed,  nearly  as  it  ftands  in  the  fix  hundred  and  twentieth 
and  twenty-firfl:  pages,  was  found,  together  with  a  mar* 
ginal  reference  to  the  bankrupt-lift,  in  his  own  hand* 
writing ;  and  the  actual  conclufion  of  the  letter  was  dic- 
tated by  him,  but  never  received  his  fubfequent  corre<Stion^ 
He  had  alfo  preierved*  as  materials  for  this  branch  of  his 
fubjedt,  fome  fcattered  hints,  documents,  and  parts  of  a 
<x>rrefpondence  )on  the  Hate  of  the  country.  He  was, 
however,  prevented  from  working  on  them*  by  the  want 
of  fome  authentick  and  official  information,  for  which 
he  had  been  lc»ig  anxioufly  waiting,  in  order  to  afcertain, 
to  the  fatisfaf<^ion  of  the  publick,  what  with  his  ufual 
£igacityhe  had  fully  anticipated  from  his  own  perfonal 
obfervation,  to  his  own  private  convi<5tion.  At  length  the 
reports  of  the  difierent  Committees,  which  had  been  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliamient,  am^dy  furniihed 
him  with  evidence  for  this  purpofe.  .Accordingly  he  read 
and  confidered  them  with  attention ;  but  for  any  things 
1)eyond  this  the  ieafon  was  now  paft.  The  Supreme 
Pifpofer  of  all,  againft  whofe  infcrutable  counfels  it  is  vain 
as  well  as  impious  to  murmur,  did  sMt  permit  him  to 
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enter  on  the  execution  of  the  ta(k  which  he  meditated. 
It  was  refdved,  therefore,  by  one  of  his  friends,  after 
mvtch  hefitation,  and  under  a  very  painful  refponfibility, 
to  make  fuch  an  attempt  as  he  could  at  fupplying  the 
void ;  efpccially  bccaufe  the  infufficiency  of  our  refources 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war  was  underftood  to  have 
been  the  principal  objeftion  urged  againft  the  two  former 
**  Letters  on  the  Propofals  for  Peace.**  In  performing 
with  reverential  diflSdence  this  duty  of  friendfhip,  c^re 
has  been  taken  not  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Burke  any  fenti- 
ment  which  is  not  moft  explicitly  known,  from  repeated 
converfations,  and  from  much  corre{^ndence,  to  have 
been  decidedly  entertained  by  that  illuftrious  man.  One 
paflage  of  between  two  and  three  pages,  containing  a 
cenfure  of  our  defenfive  fyftem,  is  borrowed  fh)m  a  private 
letter,  which  he  began  to  diiState,  with  an  intention  of 
comprizing  in  it  the  ihort  refult  of  his  opinions,  but 
Which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  when,  ^  little  time  before 
his  death,  his  health  appeared  in  ibme  degree  to  amend> 
and  he  hoped  that  Providence  might  have  fpared  him  at 
kaft  to  compleat  the  larger  pubUck  letter,  which  he  then 
propoftd  to  refume. 

In  the  preface  to  the  former  edition  of  this  letter,  a 
fourth  was  mentioned  as  being  in  polleffion  of  Mr.  6urke*s 
friends.  It  was  in  fa<5t  announced  by  the  Author  himfelf, 
in  the  conclufion  of  the  feccmd,  which  it  was  then  de- 
figned  to  follow.  He  intended,  he  faid,  **  to  proceed  next 
«  on  the  queftion  of  the  facilities  pofTeiled  by  the  French 
<«  RepubKck,  from  tbe  internal  Jlate  of  other  nations,  and 
«  partieuhrly  of  tbis-t  for  obtaining  her  ends ;  and,  a»  his 
•  notions  were  controverted,  to  take  notice  of  what,  in. 
«  that  way,  had  been  recommended  to  him."  The 
vehicle  Which  he  had  chofen  for  this  part  of  his  plan  was 
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an  anfvv^r  to  a  pamphlet  which  was.fuppofcd  to  come 
from  high  authority,  and  was  circulated  by  Minifters 
with  great  induftry,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  in 
Odtober  1795,  immediately  previous  to  that  Seflion  of 
parliament  when  his  Majefty  for  the  firft  time  declared, 
that  the  appearance  of  any  difpofition  in  the  enemy  to 
negotiate  for  general  peace,  ftiould  not  fail  to  be  met  with 
an  earnefl:  defire  to  give  it  the  fulleft  and  fpeedieft  effed:. 
In  truth,  the  anfwer,  which  is  full  of  fpirit  and  vivacity, 
was  written  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  but  was  laid 
afide  when  the  queflion  affumed  a  more  ferious  afpedt, 
from  the  commencement  of  an  zStwzl  negotiation,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  ieries  of  printed  letters*  Afterwards,  he 
began  to  re-write  it,  with  a  view  of  accommodating  it  to 
his  new  purpofe.  The  greater  part,  however,  ftill  re- 
mained in  its  original  ftate;  and  feveral  heroes  of  the  Re- 
volution, who  are  there  celebrated,  having  in  the  interval 
paffed  off  the  publick  ftage,  a  greater  liberty  of  infertion 
and  alteration  than  his  friends  on  confideration  have  thought 
allowable,  would  be  neceffary  to  adapt  it  to  that  place  in  the 
feries  for  which  it  was  ultimately  defigned  by  the  Author. 
This  piece,  therefore,  addreffed,  as  the  title  originally  flood, 
to  his  noble  friend.  Earl  Fitzwiiliam,  will  be  given  the  firft 
in  the  fupplemental  volumes,  which  will  be  hereafter  added 
to  compleat  this  edition  of  the  Author's  works. 

The  trads,  moft  of  them  in  manufcript,  which  have 
been  already  fele<Sted  as  fit  for  this  purpofe,  will  probably 
furniih  about  three  volumes  more,  to  be  printed  uniformly 
with  this  edition.  The  principal  piece  is  an  Effay  on  the 
Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  con- 
ijlufion  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  written  with 
much  depth  of  antiquarian  refearch,  directed  by  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  ftateiman.     Thifr  alonf,  as  far  as  can  be 
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conjedlured,  will  form  nearly  one  volume.  Another,  or 
nearly  a  volume  alfo,  will  be  filled  with  his  letters  to  pub- 
lick  men  on  publick  affairs,  efpecially  thofe  of  France. 
This  fupplement  will  be  fent  to  the  prefs  without  delay, 

Mr.  Burke's  more  familiar  correfpondence  will  be  re- 
ferved,  as  authorities,  to  accompany  a  narrative  of  his 
life,  which  will  conclude  the  whole.  The  period  during 
which  he  flouriflied  was  one  of  the>  moft  memorable  of 
our  annals.  It  comprehended  the  acquifition  of  one  em- 
pire in  the  eaft,  the  lofs  of  another  in  'the  weft,  and  the 
total  fubverfion  of  the  antient  fyftem  of  Europe  by  the 
French  Revolution ;  with  all  which  events  the  hiftory  of 
his  life  is  neceffarily  and  intimately  connected,  as  indeed  it 
alfo  is,  much  more  than  is  generally  known,  with  the 
flate  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts.  Such  a  fubje6t  of 
biography  cannot  be  difmifled  with  a  flight  and  rapid 
touch ;  nor  can  it  be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it, 
from  the  information,  however  authentick  and  extenlive, 
which  the  induftry  of  any  one  man  may  have  accumulated. 
Many  important  communications  have  been  received,  but 
fome  materials,  which  relate  to  the  purfuits  of  his  early 
years,  and  which  are  known  to  be  in  exiftence,  have  been 
hitherto  kept  back,  notwithftanding  repeated  enquiries  and 
applications.  It  is,  therefore,  once  more  earneftly  requefted, 
that  all  perfons  who  call  themfelves  the  friends  or  admirers 
of  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  tranf- 
mit,  without  delay,  any  notices  of  that,  or  of  any  other 
kind,  which  may  happen  to  be  in  their  poffeffion,  or  within 
their  reach,  to  Meffrs.  Rivingtons ;  a  refpe^t  and  kindnefs 
to  his  memory  which  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 
thofe  friends  to  whom,  in  dying,  he  committed  the  facred 
truft  of  his  reputation* 
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A     MEMORIAL 


TO  BB  on.rV£RED  TQ 


MONSIEUR  DE  M.  M, 


T^E  King  my  Mafter,  froraa  hk  fincere  deiire  of  keep- 
."*"  ing  up  a  good  correfpondence  with  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty^  and  the  French  natidn>  has  for  iarae  time  beheld 
with  cxmcem,  the  cooditioa  into  which  that  fovereign  and 
nation  have  fallen. 

Notwithilanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of  thofe 
fentimentsy  his  Britannick  Majelitf  has  hitherto  forborne  in 
any  manner  to  take  a  part  in  their  afi^rs ;  in  hopes,  that 
the  common  intereft  of  King  and  fabjefts  would  render 
all  parties  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  fettling  their  govern- 
ment and  their  freedon),  upon  principles  of  moderation; 
as  the  only  means  of  fecuring  permanence  to  both  thefe 
bleffings,  as  well  as  internal  and  eternal  tranquillity,  to 
the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  to  sdl  Europe. 

His  Britannick  M^'efty  finds,  to  his  great  regret,  that 
his  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He  finds,  that  confti^ 
Sions  and  diforders  have  rather  increafed  than  diminiflied, 
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and  that  they  now  threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  ex- 
tremities. 

In  this  fitnation  of  things,  the  fame  regard  to  a  neigh- 
bouring Sovereign  living  in  friendftiip  v^ith  Oreat  Britain, 
the  fame  fpirit  of  good-will  to  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
the  fame  regard  to  the  general  tranquillity,  which  have 
caufed  him  to  view  with  concern,  the  growth  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  prefent  diforders,  *  have  induced  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  to  interpofe  his  good  offices  towards  a  re-- 
concilement  of  thofe  unhappy  differences.  This  his  Ma- 
jefty  does  with  the  moft  cordial  regard  to  the  good  of  all 
defcriptions  concerned,  and  with  the  moft  perfect  lincerity, 
wholly  removing  from  his  Royal  mind,  all  memory  of 
every  circuftiftance  which  might  impede  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  plan  of  benevolence  which  he  has  fo  much  at 
heart. 

His  Majefty,  having  always  thought  it  his  greateft  glory, 
that  he  rules  over  a  people,  perfectly  and  folidly,  becaufe 
foberly,  rationally,  and  legally- free,  can  never  be  fuppofed 
to  proceed  in  offering  thus  his  Royal  mediation,  but  with 
an  unaffe(Sted  defire  and  full  refolution,^  to  confider  the 
fettlement  of  a  free  conftitution  in  France,  as  the  very 
bafis  of  any  agreement  between  the  Sovereign  and  thofe 
of  his  fubjedts  who  are  unhappily  at  variance  with  him ; 
to  guarantee  it  to  them,  if  it  fhould  be  defired,  in  the  moft 
folemn  and  authentick  manner,  and  to  do  all  that  in  him 
lies  to  procure  the  like  guarantee  from  other  powers. 

His  Britannick  Majefty,  in  the  fame  manner,  affures  the 
moft  Chriftian  King,  that-  he  knowis  too  well,  and  values 
too  highly,  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  arid  rights  of 
crowned  Heads,  and  to^the  implied  faith  of  treaties  which 
have  always  been  made. with  the  Crown  of  France,  ever 
to  liften  to  any  propofition  by  which  that  Monarchy  ftial! 
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be  defpoiled  of  all  its  rights,  fo  effential  for  the  fupport  of 
the  confideration  of  the  Prince,  and  the  concord  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

If  unfortunately,  a  clue  attention  fliould  riot  .be  paid  to 
thefe  his  Majefty's  benevolent  and  neighbourly  offers,  or, 
if  any  circumftances  ftiould  prevent  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King  from  acceding,  (as  his  Majefty  has  no  doubt  he  is 
well  difpofed  to  do)  to  this  healing  noediation  in  favour  of 
himfelf  and  all  his  fubjedts,  his  Majefty  has  commanded 
me  to  take  leave  of  this  Court,  as  not  conceiving  it  to  be 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his. Crown,  and  to  what  he  owes 
to  his  faithful  people,  any  longer  to  keep  a  publick  Mi- 
nifter  at  the  Court  of  a  Sovereign  who  is  not  in  poffeflioa 
i>f  his  own  liberty* 
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TN  all  our  tranfacSlions  with  France,  and  at  all  periods, 
"*•  we  have  treated  with  that  State  on  the  footing  of  a 
Monarchy.  Monarchy  was  conlidered  in  all  the  external 
relations  of  that  kingdom  with  every  Power  in  Europe  as 
it*s  legal  and  conftitutional  Gpvemment)  and  that  in  which 
alone  it*s  federal  capacity  was  vefted. 

It.is  not  yet  a  year  iince  Monfieur  de  Mont-  Montmorfn's 
morin,  formally^  and  with  as  little  refpeft  as 
can  be  imagined,  to  the  King,  and  to  all  crowned  heads, 
announced  a  total  revolution  in  that  country.  He  has  in- 
formed the  Britifh  Miniftry  that  it's  frame  of  Government 
is  wholly  altered :  that  he  is  one  of  the  Minifters  of  the 
new  fyftem ;  and  in  effect,  that  the  King  is  no  longer  his 
mafter  (nor  does  he  even  call  him  fuch)  but  the  "Jir^  of 
the  Minijlerf*  in  the  new  fyftem. 

The   fecond   notification   was   that   of   the  Acceptance  of 
King's   acceptance   of   the    new  Conftitution ;   the  (^nfiitution 
accompanied  with  fanfaronades  in  the  modern  *  . 

ftyle  of  the  French  bureaus,  things  which  have  much 
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more  the  air  and  character  of  flie  faucy  declamations  of 
their  clubs,  than  the  tone  of  regular  office. 

It  has  not  been  very  ufual  to  notify  to  foreign  Courts, 
any  thing  concerning  the  internal  arrangements  of  any 
State.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  circumftance  of  thefe  two 
notifications,  with  the  obfervations  with  which  they  are 
attended,  does  Bot  leave  it  in  the  choice  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Chriftendom  to  appear  ignorant,  either  of  this  French 
Revolution,  or  (what  is  more  important)  of  it's  principles. 

We  know  that  very  foon  after  this  Manifefto  of  Mon- 
fieur  de  Montmorin,  the  King  of  France,  in  whofe  name 
it  was  made,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  whole 
family ;  leaving  behind  him  a  Declaration,  in  which  he 
difavows  and  annuls  that  Conftitvition,  as  having  been  the 
effed:  of  force  on  his  perfon  and  ufurpation  on  his  autho- 
rity. It  is  equally  notorious  that  this  unfortunate  Prince 
was,  with  many  circumftances  of  infult  ^nd  outrage, 
brought  back  prifoner,  by  a  deputation  of  the  pretended 
National  A'fTembly,  and  afterwards  fufpended  by  their 
authority,  from  his  Government.  Under  equally  notorious 
conftraint,  and  tinder  menaces  of  total  depofition,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  what  they  call  a  Conftitution,  and 
to  agree  to  whatever  elfe  the  ufurped  power  which  holds 
him  in  confinement,  thinks  proper  to  impofe. 

His  next  brother^  who  had  fled  with  him,  and  his  third 
brother,  who  had  fled  before  him,  all  the  Princes  of  his 
blood,  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  the  flower  of 
his  Magiftracy,  his  Clergy,  and  his  Nobility,  continue  in 
foreign  countries,  protefting  againft  all  a6ts  done  by  him  in 
his  prefent  fituation,  op  the  grounds  iipon  which  he  had 
himfelf  protefted  againft  them  at  the  time  of  his  flight ; 
with  this  addition,  that  they  deny  his  very  competence, 
(as  on  gtwd  grounds  they  may)  to  abrogate  the  Royalty, 
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this  proteft  they  are  joined  by  three  hundred  of  the  late 
Aflembly  itfelf,  and  in  efle€t,  by  a  great  part  of  the 
French  Nation.  The  new  Government  (fo  far  as  the 
people  dare  to  diiclofe  their  fentiments)  i»  difdained,  I  am 
perfuaded>  by  the  greater  number;  who  as  M.  de  la 
Fayette  comi^ains,  and  as  the  truth  is,  have  declined  to 
take  any  Ihare  in  the  new  ele<ftions  to  the  National  Affem* 
bly,  either  as  candidates  or  debtors. 

In  this  ftate  of  things  (that  is  in  the  cafe  o^  a  divided 
kingdom)  by*  the  law  of  nations,  Great  Britain,  like 
every  other  Power,  is  free  to  take  any  part  fhe  pleafes. 
She  may  decline,  with  more  or  lefs  formality,  according 
to  her  difcretion,  to  acknowledge  this  new  fyftem ;  or  flie 
may  recognize  it  as  a  Government  defaSfOy  fetting  afide  ali 
difcuflion  of  it*s  original  legality,  and  conlidering  the  an-* 
cient  Monarchy  as  at  an  end.  The  law  of  nations  leaved 
our  Court  open  to  it's -choice.  We  have  no  dirc6lion  but 
what  is  found  in  the  well-underftood  policy  of  the  King 
and  kingdom. 

This  Declaration  of  a  new  fpecies  of  Government,  on 
new  principles  (fuch  it  profefles  itfelf  to  be)  is  a  real  crifis 
in  the  politicks  of  Europe.  The  conduct  which  prudence 
ought  to  di<5tate  to  Great  Britain,  will  not  depend  (as  hi- 
therto our  donneiStion  or  qUarrel  with  other  States  has  for 
fome  time  depended)  upon  merely  external  relations ;  but> 
in  a  great  meaiure  alfo  upon  the  fyftem  which  we  may 
think  it  right  to  adopt  for  the  internal  government  of  ouf 
own  country. 

If  it  be  our  policy  to  aflimilate  our  Government  to  that 
of  France*  we  ought  to  prepare  for  this  change,  by  en- 

*  Se«  Vatteli,  b.  il.  c.  4.  ie^.  5tf.  and  b.  iii.  c.  18.  fed.  296. 
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CouragiDg    the    fchemes    df   authority    eftabliflied    there* 
We  ought  to  wink   at  thfe  captivity  and  depofition  of  a 
Prince,  with  whom,  if  not  in  clofe  alliance;  we  were  ir\ 
friendfhip.     We  ought  to  fall  in  v^ith  the  ideas  of  Monf. 
Montmorin's  circular  Manifelto;    and  to  do   bufinefs  of 
courfe  with    the  fundlionaries   who    adt   under  the   new 
power,  by  which  that  King  to  whom  his  Majefty's  Minifter 
has  been  fent  to  refide,  has  been  depofed  and  imprifoned. 
On  that  idea  we  ought  alfo  to  with-hold  all  forts  of  dire(St 
or  indirect  countenance  from  thofe  who  are  treating  in 
Germany  for  the  re-eftabhfhraent  of  the  French  Monarchy 
and  the  ancient  Orders  of    that  State.     This   conduct  is 
fuitable  to  this  policy. 

The  queftion  is,  whether  this  poUcy  be  fuitable  to  the 
interefts  of  the  Crown  and  fubje6ls  of  Great  Britain.  Let 
us  therefore  a  little  confider  the  true  nature  and  probable 
cflfedts  of  the  Revolution  which,  in  fuch  a  very  unufual 
manner,  has  been  twice  diplomatically  announced  to  his 
Majefty. 

Difference  be.  There  have  been  many  internal  revolutions 

Sonand''    ^^  ^^^  Govemmeut  of   countries,    both  as  to 
others.  perfons  and  forms,  in  which  the  neighbouring 

States  have  had  little  or  no  concern.  Whatever  the  Go- 
vernment might  be  with  refpedt  to  thofe  perfons  and  thofe 
forms,  the  ftationary  interefts  of  the  nation  concerned,-^ 
have  moft  commonly  influenced  the  new  Governments  in 
the  fame  manner  in  which  they  influenced  the  old  ;  and 
the  Revolution,  turning  on  matter  of  local  grievance  or 
of  local  accommodation,  did  not  extend  beyond  it*s  ter- 
ritory. 
_        ^  ,  The  prefent  Revolution  in  France  feems  ta 

Nature  of  the  i  .  /<  i  r^ 

French  RcyoIu-    me  to  be  quite  of  another  character  and  de- 
*^^""  fcription;    and    to    bear  little  refemblance  or 
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analogy  to  any  of  thofe  which  have  been  brought  about 
in  Europe,  upon  principles  merely  political.  //  is  a  Re^ 
volution  of  do&rine  and  tbeoretick  dogma.  It  has  a  much 
greater  refemblance  to  thofe  changes  which  have  been 
made  upon  religious  grounds,  in  which  a  fpirit  of  profe- 
lytifm  makes  an  eflential  part. 

The  laft  Revolution  of  doctrine  and  theory  which  has 
happened  in  Europe,  is  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  for 
my  purpofe  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the  merits  of  that 
Revolution,  but  to  ftate  one  only  of  it's  effedls* 

That  effedt  was  to  introduce  other  interejls 
tnto  all  countrtesy  than  thofe  which  arofe  from 
their  locality  and  natural  circumjlances.  Thd  principle  of 
the  Reformation  was  fuch,  as  by  it's  eflence,  could  not 
be  local  or  confined  to  the  country  in  which  it  had  it's 
origin.  For  inftance,  the  dodtrine  of  "  Juftification  by 
Faith  or  by  Works,"  which  was  the  original  bafis  of  the 
Reformation,  could  not  have  one  of  it's  alternatives  true 
as  to  Germany,  and  falfe  as  to  every  other  country. 
Neither  are  queftions  of  theoretick  truth  and  falfehood 
governed  by  circumftances  any  more  than  by  places.  On? 
that  occafion,  therefore,  the  fpirit  of  profelytifm  expanded 
itfelf  with  great  elafticity  upon  all  fides ;  and  great  divi- 
fions  were  every  where  the  refult. 

Thefe  divifions  however,  in  appearance  merely  dog-» 
matick,  foon  became  mixed  with  the  political ;  and  their 
efFedts  were  rendered  much  more  intenfe  from  this  com- 
bination. Europe  was  for  a  long  time  divided  into  two 
great  fa(5tions,  under  the* name  of  Gatholick  and  Proteftant^ 
which  not  only  often  alienated  State  from  State,  but  alfb 
divided  almoft  every  State  within  itfelf*  The  warm  par-' 
ties,  in  each  State  were  more  affe£lK>nately  attached  to  thofe 
of  their  owa  do(5teirial  jntereft  in  fijme  other  country  tha» 
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to  their  fellow  citizens^  or  to  their  natar^  GoverHmeat* 
when  they  or  either  of  them  happened  to  be  of  a  different 
perfuafion.  Thefe  fa(Stions»  wherever  they  prevailed,  if 
they  did  not  abfolutely  deftroy,  at  leaft  weakened  and 
diftraiSted  the  locality  of  patriotifm.  The  publick  aflfec^ 
tions  came  to  have  other  motives  and  other  ties. 

It  would  be  to  repeat  the  hiftory  of  the  two  lafl:  cen- 
turies to  exemplify  the  e^^s  of  this  Revolution. 

Although  the  principles  to  which  it  gave  rife,  did  not 
operate  With  a  perfedl  regularity  and  coaftancy,.  they  never 
wholly  ceafed  to  operate.  Few  wars  were  made,  and  fiew 
treaties  were  entered  into  in  which  they  did  not  come  in 
for  fome  part.  They  gave  a  colour,  a  chara(5ter>  and  di-- 
redion  to  all  the  politicks  of  Europe. 
New  fyftem  of  Thefe  principles  of  internal,  as  well  as  ex- 
politicks.  ternal  divifion  and  coalition,  arc  but  juft  now 

extinguifhed.  But  they  who  will  examine  into  the  true 
character  and  genius  of  fome  late  events,  muft  be  fatisfied 
that  other  fburces  of  faction,  combining  parties  among  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries  into  one  conn^on,  are 
opened,  and  that  from  thefe  fburces  are  likely  to  arife 
effedb  full  as  important  as  tiiofe  which  had  formerly  arifen 
from  the  jarring  interefts  of  the  religious  fe^s.  The  in- 
tention of  the  feveral  adtors  in  the  change  in  France,  is 
not  a  matter  of  doubts  .  It  is  very  openly  profefled. 

In  the  modem  world,  before  this  time,  there  has  been 
no  inftance  of  thi&  ipirit  of  general  political  £fi^on,  fepa- 
ratedv  firdni.  religion,,  pervading  fevCiral  countries,  and  form** 
ing  a  princq>le  of  union  between  the  partizans  in  each, 
fitit  the  thing  is.' not  le6.  in  human  natttre.  The  ancient 
world  has  fumilhed  a  llrong  and  ftriking^'  inffance,  of  fuch 
a  ground  for  ftuStion^  ^1  as  powerful,  and.^  full,  as]  mif** 
chievous  as  ouc ipint.of  reHigious  fyffemMtadi  vcver  beeio^ 
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exciting  in  all  the  -States  of  Greece- ^^ttropeah  and  Afiatick) 
the  moft  violent  animofiries,  and  the  fwoft  crad  and  bloody 
perfecutions  and  profcriptions.  Thieffe  ancient  fedions  in 
each  Commonwealth  of  Greece,  cbnneApd  themfelves  with 
thofe  of  the  fame  defcription  in  fome  other  States ;  and 
fecret  cahals  and  pnhlick  alliances  w^re  carried  on  and 
made,  not  upon  a  conformity  of  general  political  iuterells, 
but  for  the  fppport  and  aggrandizement  of  the  two  leading 
States  wliich  headed  tlie  Ariftocratick  and  Demucratick 
Faftions.  For,  as  in  later  times,  the  King  of  Spain  was 
Jtt  the  head  of  a  Gatholick,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  of  a 
Proteftant  intereft,  France,  (though  Gatholick,  a<5ting  fub- 
ordinately  to  the  latter),  in  the  hke  manner  the  Lacede- 
monians were  every  where  at  the  head  of  the  Ariftocratick 
interefts,  and  the  Athenians  of  the  Democratick.  The 
two  leading  Powers  kept  ^M^e  a  conftant  cabal  and  con- 
fpiracy  in  every  Staite,  &nd  the  political  dogmas  concerning 
the  conftitution  of  a  k^ubhck)  veere  the  great  inftru- 
ments  by  which  tiiefe  leadinJ^States  chofe  to  aggrandize 
themfelves.  Their  choice  was  not  ihnwiie^  becaufe  the 
intereft  in '  Ot>inipfti' ^merely  afeot^ii^ibris,  and  without  any 
experimental  reference  to  their  efiVcfts)  when  once  they 
take  ftrong  hold  of  the  itiind,  become  the  moft  operative 
of  all  interefts,   and  indeed  very  often  fiipercede  every 

6ther.  •  •        . 

...'■,•..  .  ■     . 

I  might  further  exemplify  the  poflibility  of  a  political 

fentiraent  running  through  various  ftates  and  combining 

fadlions  in  them,  from  the  hiftoiy  of  the  middle  ages  in 

the  Guclfs  and  Ghibellines.     Thefe  were  political  fa<5lions 

originally  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  with 

no  mixture  of  religious  dogmas;  or  if  any  thing  religi- 

oufly  dodtrinal  they  had  in  thera  originally,  it  very  foon 

difappeared ;  as  their  firft  political  objeds  difappeared  alfo, 
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though  the  fpirit  remained.  They  became  no  more  than 
names  to  diftinguifli  faftions ;  but  they  were  not  the  lefs 
powerful  in  their  operation,  when  they  had  no  diredt  point 
of  doiStrine,  either  religious  or  civil,  to  aflert.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  thofe  fadtions  gave  no  fmall  degree  of  in- 
fluence to  the  foreign  Chiefs  in  every  commonwealth  in 
which  they  exifted.  I  do  not  mean  to  purfue  further  the 
track  of  thefe  parties.  I  allude  to  this  part  of  hiftory 
only,  as  it  furnifhes  an  inftance  of  that  fpecies  of  fadtion 
.which  broke  the  locality  of  publick  afFedlions,  and  united 
defcriptions  of  citizens  more  with  ftrangers  than  with  their 
countrymen  of  different  opinions, 

French  funda-  Tlic  political  dogma,  which,  upon  the  new 

mniaprincipie.  preuch  fyftcm  is  to  unite  the  fadlions  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  turns  on  this,  "  That  the  majority  told,  by 
^^  the  head,  of  the  taxable  people  in  every  country,  is  the 
"  perpetual,  natural,  uncealing,  indefeafible  fovereign ; 
**  that  this  majority  is  perfedlly  mafter  of  the  form,  as 
"  well  as  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftate,  and  that  the 
^^  magiftrates,  under  whatever  names  they  are  called,  are 
"  only  fun6tionaries  to  obey  the  orders,  (general  as  laws 
*^  or  particular  as  decrees)  which  that  majority  may  make ; 
^*  that  this  is  the  only  natural  government ;  that  all  others 
^^  are  tyranny  and  ufurpation. 

Prafticai  pro-  I^  ordcr  to  rcduce  this  dogma  into  pradice, 

jea.  ti^g  Republicans  in  France,  and  their  aflbciates 

in  other  countries,  make  it  always  their  bulinefs,  and  often 
their  publick  profeflion,  to  deftroy  all  traces  qf  ant  lent 
eftablifliraents,  and  to  form  a  new  commonwealth  in  each 
country,  upon  the  bafis  of  the  French  Rights  of  Men. 
On  the  principle  of  thefe  rights,  they  mean  to  inftitute  in 
every  country,  and  as  it  were,  the  germe  of  the  whole, 
parochial  governments,  for  the  purpofe  of  what  they  call 
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tqual  reprefentation.  From  them  is  to  grow,  by  fome 
media,  a  general  council  and  reprefentative  of  all  the  pa- 
rochial governments.  In  that  reprefentative  is  to  be  vetted 
the  whole  national  power;  totally  abolifhing  hereditary 
name  and  office,  levelling  all  conditions  of  men,  (except 
where  money. mufi  make  a  difference)  breaking  all  con- 
nexion between  territory  and  dignity,  and  abolilhing  every 
fpecies  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  church  eftablilhments ;  all 
their  priefts,  and  all  their  magiftrates  being  only  creatures 
of  election,  and  penlioners  at  will. 
.  Knowing  how  oppofite  a  permanent  landed  intereft  is  to 
that  fcheme,  they  have  refolved,  and  it  is  the  great  drift 
of  all  their  regulations,  to  reduce  that  defcription  of  men 
to  a  mere  peafantry,  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  towns,  and 
to  place  the  true  efie(Stive  government  in  cities,  among  the 
tradefmen,  bankers,  and  voluntary  clubs  of  bold,  pre- 
fuming  young  perTons  ;-<^advocate$,  attornies,  notaries, 
managers  of  newfpapers,  and  thofe  cabals  of  literary  men, 
called  academies.  Their  Republick  is  to  have  a  firft  func- 
tionary, (as  they  call  him)  under  the  name  of  King,  or 
not,  as  they  think  fit.  This  officer,  when  fuch  an  officer 
is  pennitted,  is  however,  neither  in  fa<5l  nor  name,  to  be 
confidered  as  fbvereign,  nor  the  people  as  his  fubjet^. 
The  very  ufe  of  thefe  appellations  is  oiSenfive  to  their  ears. 

This  fyftem,  as  it  has  firft  been  realized,  partisans  of  the 
dogmatically  as  well  as  praaically,  in  France,  French  fyftem. 
makes  France  the  natural  head  of  all  fa^ions  formed  oh  a 
fimilar  principle,  wherever  they  may  prevail,  as  much  as 
Athens  was  the  head  and  lettled  ally  of  all  democTatick 
factions,  wherever  they  exifted.  The  other  fyftem  has 
no  head. 

This  fyftem  has  very  many  partizans  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England,  where  they  are 
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already  formed  into  a  body,  comprehending  moft  of  the 
diffenters  of  the  three  leading  denominations ;  to  thefe  are 
readily  aggregated  all  who  are  diffenters  in  chara<5ter,  tem- 
per^  «nd  difpolition>  though  not  belonging  to  any  of  their 
congregations-*-that  is>  all'  the  reftlefs  people  who  refera- 
ble them^  of  all  ranks  and  all  pai^ties— -Whigs,  and  even 
Tories— the  whole  race  of  half-bred  fpeculators ;— all  the 
Atheifts,  Deifts,  and  Socinians ;— -all  thofe  who  hate  the 
Clei^gy,  and  envy  the  Nobility,— a  good  many  among  the 
monied  people ; — the  Eaft  Indians  almoft  to  a  man,  wh(» 
cannot,  bear  to  find  that  their  prefent  importance  does  not 
bear  a  proportion  to  their  'wealths  Thfefe  latter  have 
imited  themfelves  into  one  great,  and  in  toy  opinion,  for- 
midable Club*,  which]^  though  now  quiet,  may  be 
brought  into  a<Stioa  with  confid^rable  unanimity  and  fbrce*. 
Formerly  few>  except  the  aihbit^us  great,  or  the  def- 
perate  and  indigent,  were  to  be  feared  as  inftruments  in 
revolutions.  What  has  happened  in  France  teaches  us> 
with  many  other  things^  that  there  are  more  caufcs  than 
have  commonly  beeti  tiaken  into  our  confideration>  by 
which  Government  may  be  fubverted.  The  monied  men,. 
merchantSi  principal  tradefmen,  and  men  of  letters  (hi-- 
therto  generally  thought  the  peaceable  and  even  timid  part 
of  fociety)  are  the  chief  adtors  in  the  French  Revolution,. 
But  the  fa6t  is,  that  as  money  increafesand  circulates,  and 
as  the  circulation  of  news,  in  politicks  and  letters,  be^ 
comes  more  and  more  diffufed,^  the  perfons  who  diffufe 
this  money,  and  this  intelligence,  become  more  and  more 
important.  This  was  not  long  undifcovered.^  Views  of 
ambition  were  in  France,  for  the  firft  time>  pFcfented  ta 
thefe  claffes  of  men.     ObjecSts  in  the  State,  in  the  Arroy,^ 

*  Originally  called  the  Bengal  Club,  but  fmce  opened  to  perfons  from  the  other 
Ptefideociss,  for  the  porpofe  of  coofolidating  the  whole  Indi&ti  intereili^ 
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in  the  fyftem  of  civil  offices  of  every  kind.  Their  eyts 
w€3"e  dazzled  with  this  new  profpedt.  They  were,  as  .it 
were,  ele<^rifiedi  and  made  to  lofe  the  natural  fpirit  of  their 
iituation.  A  bribe,  great  without  example  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  was  held  out  to  them-<-the  whole  govern- 
ment of  a  very  large  kintgdom. 

There  are  fevcral  who  arc  perfuad^d  that  _      .  •   , 

*  Gronndt  of  fc- 

the  fame  thing  cannot  happen  in  £Dgland,  be-  <mty  fvppoM 
caufe  here,  (they  fay)  the  occupations  of  roer-  "  "**" ' 
chants,  tradefmeo»  and  manufatSturers,  are  not  hdd  as  de* 
grading  fituations.  I  once  thought  that  the  low  eflimation 
in  which  commerce  was  held  in  France,  might  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  of  the  late  revolution ;  and  I  am  ftill  of 
opinicH))  that  the  exclusive  fpirit  of  the  French  nobility, 
did  irritate  the  wealthy  of  other  dsdSes.  But  I  found  long 
iince,  that  perfons  in  trade  and  bufinefs  were  by  no  means 
defpifed  in  France  in  the  manner  I  had' been  taught  to  be- 
lieve. As  to  men  of  letters,  they  were  fo  far  from  being 
defpifed  or  negte^ed>  that  there  was  no  coumry  perhaps 
in  the  univerfe,  in  which  they  were  fo  highly  efteemed, 
courted,  carefied>- and  even  feared;  tradefmen  naturally 
were  not  fo  much  fought  in  fodety  (as  not  fumifhing  fo 
largely  to  the  fund  of  convcrfation  as  they  do  to  the  reve«» 
nues  of  the.  ftate)  but  the  latter  defcripdon  got  forward 
every  day.  M.  BaiUy,  who  made  himfelf  the  umity  in- 
popular  Mayor  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Baftile>  **"'*• 
and  is  a  principal  anStor  in  the  revolt,  before  the  change 
poflefied  a  peniion  or  office  under  the  Crown,  of  fix  hun« 
dred  pound  Engtilh,  a  yeaiv  for  that  country  no  coa-* 
temptible  proviiion:  And  this  het  Qhtaioed  folely  as  a  man 
of  letters,  and  on  no  other  title.     As  to  the  ^,  ..^. 

Momed  mtejeft. 

monied  men — whilft  the  Monarchy  continued,, 
there  is  no  doubts  that  merely  aa  fuch,  they  did  not  enjoys 
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the  privileges  •  of  nobility,  but  nobility  was  of  fo  eaiy  an 
acquilition)  that  it  was  the  fauh  or  negle^  of  all  of  that  de» 
icription,  who  did  not  obtain  its  privileges,  for  their  lives 
at  lead,  in  virtue  of  oflSce.  It  attached  under  the  royal 
government  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  places,  rea) 
and  nominal,  that  were  vendible;  and.  fuch  nobility  were 
aa  capable  of  every  thing  as  their  degree  of  influence  or 
intereft  could  make  them,  that  is,  as  nobility  of  no  consi- 
derable rank  or  confequence.  M.  Necker,  fo  far  from 
being  a  French  gentleman,  was  not  fo  much  as  a  French- 
man born,  and  yet  we  all  know  the  rank  in  which  he  ftood 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  States. 
Merantiie  in.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  eftimation  of  the 
tweft.  mercantile  or  any  other  clafs,  this  is  regulated 

by  opinion  and  prejudice.'  In  England  a  fecurity  againft 
the  envy  of  men  in  thefe  clafles,  is  not  fo  very  complete 
as  we  may  imagine*  We  muft  not  impofe  upon  ourfelves» 
What  inftitutions  and  manners  together  had  done  in 
Francd,  manners  alone  do  here.  It  is  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  things  where  there  exifts  a  Crown,  a  Courts 
fplendid  Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  an  Hereditary  Nobi- 
fity ;  where  there  exifts  a  fixed,  permanent,  landed  Gen- 
try, continued  in  greatnefs  and  opulence  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  by  a  protection  given  to  family  fettle- 
ments; — ^where  there  exifts  a  (landing  /iXttiy  «id  Navy; 
—where  there  exifts  a  Church  Eftablifhment,  which  be- 
llows on  learning  and  parts  an  intereft  combined  with  that 
of  Religion  and  the  State ;  in  a  country  where  fuch  things 
exid,  weakh,  new  in  it*s  acquifition,  and  precarious  in  it*s; 
duration,  can  never  rank  firil,  or  even  near  the  firft; 
though  wealth  has  it's  natural  weight,  further,  than  as  it 
is  balanced  and  even  preponderated  amongft  us  as  amongfl 
other  nations,  by  artificial  inilitutions  and  opini(»is  grow*' 
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ing  out  of  them.  At  no  period  in  the  hiftery  of  England 
have  fo  few  Peers  been  taken  out  of  trade^  or  from  fami- 
lies newly  created  by  commerce.  In  no  period  has  {o 
fmall  a  number  of  noble  families  entered  into  the  count- 
ing-houfe.  I  can  call  to  mind  but  one  in  all  England,  and 
his  is  of  near  fifty  years  Handing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
appears  plain  to  me  from  my  beft  obfervation,  that  envy 
and  ambition  may  by  art,  management  and  difpofition,  be 
as  much  excited  amongft  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  in 
England,  as  in  any  other  country ;  and  that  they  are  juft 
as  capai^e  of  afting  a  part  in  any  great  change. 

What  dire^icMi  the  French  fpjirit  of  profe-  p^  ^rsof  the 
lytifm  is  likely  to  take,  and  in  what  order  it  is  FrenckSpint. 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  ""'*"' 
it  is  not  eafy  to  deternune.  The  feeds-  are  Ibwn  almoft 
every  where,  chiefly  by  newfpaper  circulations,  infinitely 
more  efficacious  and  extenfive  than  ever  they  were.  And 
they  are  a  more  important  infiniment  than  generally  is 
imagined.  They  are  a  part  of  the  reading  of  all,,  they 
are  the  whole  of  the  reading  of  the  far  greater  number.^ 
There  are  thirty  of  them  in  Paris  alone.  The  language 
diffiifes  them  more  widely  than  the  Englifh,  though  the 
Engliih  too  are  much  read.  The  writers  of  thefe  papers 
indeed,  for  the  greater  part>  are  either  unknown  or  in 
contempt,  but  they  are  like  a  battery  in  which  the  firoke 
of  any  one  ball  produces  no  great  effect,  but  the  amount 
of  continual  repetition  is  decifive.  Let  us  only  fu£fer  any 
perfon  to  tell  us  his  ftory,  morning  and  evening;,  but  for 
one  twelvemonth,  and  he  will  become  our  mafter* 

All  thofe  countries  in  which  feveral  States  .are  compre* 
bended  under  fome  general  geograpthical  defcription,  and 
loofely  united  by  fome  federal  conftitution ;  countries  of 
which  the  members  are.  fm^,  and  greatly  diverfified  ia 
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their  forms  of  government,  and  in  the  titles  by  which  they 

are  h^ld — thefe  countries,  as  it  might  be  well  expefted,  are 

the  principal  objetSts  of   their  hopes  and  machinations. 

Of  thefe,  the  chief  are  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  after 

them,  Italy  has  it*s  place  as  in  cireumftanoes  fomewhat 

fimilar« 

^  As  to  Germany  (in  which  from  their  rela- 

Germany.  .  iiiw^i.t 

tion  to  the  Emperor,  I  comprehend  the  Belgick 
provinces),  it  appears  to  me  to  be  from  feveral  circvim- 
ilances,  internal  and  ei^ternal,  in  a  very  critical  iltnation* 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Empire  are  by  no  meana 
fecnre  from  the  contagion  of  the  French  dp<^nes  and  the 
effe<a  of  French  intrigues ;  or  from  the  ufe  which  two  of 
the  greater  German  .powers  may  make  of  a  general  de- 
rangement, to  the  general  detriment.  I  3o  not  fay  that 
the  French  do  not  mean  to  beftow  on  thefc  German  States, 
liberties  and  laws  too,  after  their  mode ;  but  thofe  are  not 
what  have  hitherto  been  underftood  as  the  laws  and  liber-< 
ties  of  the  Empire.  Thefe  exift  and  have  always  exifted 
under  the  principles  of  feodal  tenure  and  fucce£fion,  under 
Imperial  conftitutions^  grants  and  conceffions  of  Sqvereigns, 
family  compacts  and  publick  treaties,  made  under  the 
fan^ion,  and  fome  of  them  guaranteed  by  the  Sovereign 
Powers  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  old  Gjovem-. 
ment  of  France,  the  author  and  natural  fupport  of  the> 
treaty  of  Weftphalia. 

In  Ihort,  the  Germanick  body  is  a  vaft  mafs  of  hctero' 
geneous  States,  held  together  by  that  heterogeneous  body 
of  old  principles  which  formed  the .  publick  law  poj&tive 
and  doiStrinal.  The  modern  laws  and  liberties  which  the 
new  power  in  France  propofes  to  introduce  into  Germany, 
and  to  fupport  with  all  it's  force,  of  intrigue  and  of  arms, 
is  of  a  very  different  nature,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
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firjft,  and  indeed  fundamentally  the  reverie  of  it :  I  mean 
the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Marti  the  Droit  de  PHomme, 
That  this. do6):riue  has  made  an  amazing  progrefs  in  Ger- 
many, there  cannot  be  a  fhadoMr  of  doubt.  They  are  in- 
fe<5ted  by  it  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Maefe,  the  Mofelle^  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Suabia  atid 
Franconia.  It  is  particularly  prevalent  amongft  all  the  , 
lower  people,  churchmen  and  laity,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Eccleiiafticat  EleAors.  It  is  not  eafy  to  Erokfiafticai 
find  or  to  conceive  Governments  more  mild  **•**• 
and  indulgent  than  thefe  Church  Sovereignties;  but  good 
government  is  as  nothing  when  the  Rights  of  Man  take 
poiSbffion  of  the  mind.  Indeed  the  loofe  rein  held  over 
the  people  in  theie  provinces,  muft  be  confidered  as  one 
caufe  of  the  faciUty  With  which  they  lend  themfelves  to 
any  fchcmes  of  innovation,  by  inducing  them  to  think 
lightly  of  their  governments,  and  to  judge  of  grievances 
not  by  feeling,  but  by  imagination. 

It  is  in  thefe- £le<^rates  that  the  firft  im-  MaKcofciet. 
preffions  of  France  are  likely  to  be  made,  and  ™*"^' 
if  they  fucceed,  it  is  over  witii  the  Oermanick  body  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.  A  great  revolution  is  preparing  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  a  rev(dution,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  be  more 
deciiive  upon  the  general  fate  of  nations  than  that  of 
France  itf^f ;  other  than  as  in  France  i$  to  be*  found  the 
firft  Source  of  all  the  principles  whjidi  are  in  any  way 
likely  to  diitinguiih  the  troubles  aiid  coovulfions  of  .our 
age.  If  Europe  does  not  conceive  the  independence,  and 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Empire  to  be  in  the  very  cffeoce  of 
the  fyftem  of  .  balanced  power  in  Europe,  and  if  the 
icheooe  of  publick  law,  or  ma^  of  laws  upon  whkh 
that. independence  and  equillbiitun  are  founded,  be  of  nO' 
leading  confequence  as  they  are  preferved  or  deftroyed,  all 
6  .  the 
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the  politicks  of  Europe  for  more  than  two  centuries  have 
been  miferably  erroneous. 

Proffia  and  Em.  If  the  two  great  leading  Powers^  of  Ger- 
^^^'  many  do  not  regard  this  danger  (as  apparently 

they  do  not)  in  the  light  in  which  it  prefents  itfelf  fo  na- 
turally, it  is  becaufe  they  are  powers  too  great  to  have  a 
Ibcial  intereft.  That  fort  of  intereft  belongs  only  to  thofe, 
whofe  ftate  of  weaknefs  or  mediocrity  is  fuch,  as  to  give 
them  greater  caufe  of  apprehenfion  from  what  may  de- 
ftroy  them,  than  of  hope  from  any  thing  by  which  they 
may  be  aggrandized. 

As  long  'as  thofe  two  Princes  are  at  variance,  fo  long 
the  liberties  of  Germany  are  fafe.  But  if  ever  they 
ihould  fo  far  underftand  one  another  as  to  be  perfuaded 
that  they  have  a  more  dire<5t  and  more  certainly  defined 
intereft  in  a  proportioned  mutual  aggrandizement  than  in 
a  reciprocal  reduction,  that  is,  if  they  come  to  think  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  enriched  by  a  divifion  of  fpoil, 
than  to  be  rendered  fecure  by  keeping  to  the  old  policy  of 
preventing  others  from  being  fpoiled  by  either  of  them, 
from  that  moment  the  liberties  of  Germany  are  no  more. 

That  a  junction  of  two  in  fuch  a  fcheme  is  neither  im- 
poffible  nor  improbable,  is  evident  from  the  partition  of 
Poland  in  1773,  which  was  efietS^ed  by  fuch  a  jun^on  as 
made  the  interpofition  of  other  nations  to  prevent  it,  not 
eafy.  Their  circumftances  at  that  time  hindered  any  other 
three  States,  or  indeed  any  two,  from  taking  meafures  in 
common  to  prevent  it,  though  France  was  at  that  time  an 
exifting  power,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  a<5t  upon  a 
fyftem  of  politicks  of  her  own  invention.  The  geogra- 
phic^ pofition  of  Poland  was  a  great  obftacle  to  any  move- 
ments of  France  in  oppoiition  to  this,  at  that  time  unpa- 
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ralleled  league.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  if  Great  Bri- 
tain had  at  that  time  been  willing  to  concur  in  preventing 
the  execution  of  a  project  fo  dangerous  in  the  example,  even 
exhaufted  as  France  then  was  by  the  preceding  war,  and 
under  a  lazy  and  unoiterprizing  Prince,  fhe  would  have  at 
every  rifque  taken  an  adive  part  in  this  buHnefs.  But  a 
languor  with  regard  to  fo  remote  an  intereft,  and  the 
principles  and  paffions  which  were  then  ftrongly  at  work 
«t  home,  were  the  caufes  why  Great  Britain  would  not 
give  France  any  encouragement  in  fuch  an  enterprize. 
At  that  time,  however,  and  with  regard  to  that  objeA,  in 
my  opinion,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  a  common  in- 
tereft. 

But  the  pofition  of  Germany  is  not  like  that  PoffiUejprojeft 
of  P(d^nd,  with  regard  to  France,  either  for  ^'fej^"" 
good  or  for,  evil.  If  a  conjunction  between  p™«*. 
Pruffia  and  the  Emperor  ihould  be  formed  for  the  purpoie 
of  fecuiarifing  and  rendeiing  hereditary  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Electorates  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  MunAer,  for  fettling 
two  of  them  on  the  children  of  the  Emperor,  and  uniting 
Cologne  and  Munfter  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Pnifiia  on  the  Rhine,  or  if  any  other  projed  of  mutual 
aggrandizement  fhould  foe  in  profpeCi,  and  that  to  facilitate 
fuch  a  fcheme,  the  modem  French  Ihould'be  p^mitted 
and  encouraged  to  £hake  the  internal  and  external  fecurity 
of  thefe  EcdefiaAical  Electorates,  Great  Britain  is  to  fitu« 
ated  that  fhe  coidd  not  with  any  efk£t  iet  herielf  in  4p^ 
pofition  to  fuch  a  delign.  Her  principal  arm,  her  marinet 
could  here  be  of  no  fort  of  ufe. 

France,  Che  author  of  the  treaty  of  Wefl-  to  ne  »&««« 
phaHa,  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  inde-  '^  ^^  ^™**- 
-pendence  and  balance  of   Germany*      Great  Britain  (to 
fay  nothing  of  the  King's  concern  as  one  of  that  auguft 
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body)  has  a  ferious  intereft  in  preferving  it*;  but,,  except 
through  the  povver  of  Fraoce,  aSiing  upon  the  common  old 
primiples  of  State  policy,  in  the  cafe  we  have  fuppoj[ed>  fhe 
has  no  fort  of  means  of  fupporting  that  intereft.  It  is 
^ways  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  that  the  power  of 
France  ftiould  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
It  is  not  her  intereft  that  that  power  ftiould  be  wholly  an-* 
iiihilated  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe.  Though  at  one  time 
through  France  the  independence  of  Europe  was  endan- 
gered, it  is  and  ever  was  through  her  alone  that  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  Germany  can  be  fecured  againft  the  iingle 
or  the  combined  ambition  of  any  other  power*  In  truth, 
within  this  century  the  aggrandizement  of  other  Sovereign 
Houfes  has  been  fuch  that  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  the  whole  ftate  of  Europe,  and.  other  nations  as  well  as 
France  may  become  objedJb  of  jealoufy  and  appreheniion. 
'New  prindpia  lu  thls  ftatc  of  things,  a  new  prindple  of 
4>i  alliance.  allianccs  and  wars  is  opened.  The  treaty-  of 
Weftphalia  is,  with  France,  an  antiquated  fable.  The 
rights,  and  liberties  ftie  was  bound  to  maintain  are  now  a 
fyftem  of  wropg  and  tyranny  which  ftie  is  bound  to  de- 
:ftroy.  Her  good  and  ill  diipoiitions  are  .ftiewn  by  the 
fame  means.  To  commumcau  peaceabfy  the  rights  of  men 
is  the  true  mode  of  her  fhe  wing  htr  friend/bip\  to  force 
Sovereigns  to  fubmit  to  lliofe  rights  is  her  mode  of  bofiUity, 
Sio  that  either  as  friend  or  ft)e  her  whole  icheme  has  been 
and  is,  to  throw  the  J^mpure  into  confuficxi:  and  thofe 
Statefm^i,  who  foUow  the  old  routine  of  politicks,  may 
fee  in  this  general  confuiion,  and  in  the  danger  of  the 
l^er  Princes,  an  occafioa  as  prote(5fcors  or  enemies,  of 
connedting  their  territories  to  one  or  die  other  of  t)ie  two 
greaf  German  Powers.  They  do  not  take  into  conftdara- 
tion  that  the  means  which  they  encourage^  as  leading  to 
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the  event  they  defire,  will  with  certainty  not  only  ravage 
and  deftroy  the  Enipire,  but  if  they  Ihould  for  a  moment 
feeioi  to  aggrandize  the  two  great  houfes,  will  alfb  eftabliih 
principles,  and  confirm  tempers  amohgft  the  people,  which 
will  preclude  the  tWo  Sovereigns  from  the  poffibility  of 
holding  what  they  acquire,  or  even  the  dominions  which 
they  have  inherited.  It  is  on  the  iide  of  the  Ecdefiaftical 
£le(Storates  that  the  dykes,  raifed  to  fupport  the  German 
liberty,  firft  ^ifl  give  way. 

The  French  have  begun  their  general  operations  by , 
feizing  upon  thofe  territories  of  the  Popef,  the  fituation  of 
which  was  the  frioft  inviting  to  the  enterprize.  Their 
method  of  doing  it  Was  by  exciting  (edition  and  fpreading 
mafiacre  and  deiblation  through  thefe  unfortunate  piaces,- 
and-  then  under  an  idea  of  kindnefs  and  prote^on,  bring* 
ing' forward  an  antiquated  title  of  the  Crown  of  France 
and  annexing  Avignon  and  the  two  cities  of  the  Comtat 
with  their  territory  to  the  Frertch  RepuWick.  They  have 
made' an  attempt  oh  Gdne^ia,  in  which  they  ^ 
very  narrowly  failed  of  fuccefs.     It  is  known  * 

that  they  hold  out  from  time  to  time  the  idea  of  uniting^ 
all  the  other  provinces  of  which  Gaul  was  antiently  com'' 
pofed,  including  Savoy  on  the  other  fide,  and 
on  this  fldc  bounding  themfelVes  by  the'Rhin6. 

As  to  Switz^land^^  it?  is  a  country  whofe  «  •  i^nj 
long  union  rather  than  it*s  poffible  divificM^  i^ 
the  matter  of  wond6r.  Here  I  knoW  they  entertain  Very 
fanguihe  hopes.  The  aggregation  to  France  6f  the  jt^e-' 
mocratick  Swlfs  Republicks  appears  to  them  to^  be  a  Worfc 
half  done  by  theii*  very  form ;  and  it  might  feenfi  to  thent 
father  an  encreafe  of  impoltance  to  thefe  XixAt  Ooraimon- 
wealths^  than  a  derogation'  from  their  independency,  or  af 
change  kv  the  manner  of  their  Governmient.     Upon;  any  ' 
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quarrel  amongft  the  Cantons  nothing,  is  more  likely  th^n 
fuch  an  event.  As  to  the  Ariftocratick  Republicks,  the 
general  clamour  and  hatred  which  the  French  excite  againft 
the  very  name,  (and  with  more  facility  and  fuccefs  than 
againft  Monarchs)  and  the  utter  impoflibility  of  their  Go- 
vernment making  any  fort  of  refinance  againft  ajn  infur- 
re^ion,"  where  they  have  no  troops,  and  the  people  are  all 
armed  and  trained,  render  their  hopes  in  that  quarter,  far 
indeed  from  unfounded.  It  is  certain  that  the  Republick 
of  Berne  thinks  itfelf  obliged  to  a  vigilance  next  to  hoftile, 
and  to  imprifon  or  expel  all  the  French  whom  they  find 
in  their  territories.  But  indeed  thofe  Ariftooracies  which, 
comprehend  whatever  is  ponfiderable,  wealthy,  and  valu- 
able in  Switzerland,  do  now  £6  wholly  depend  upon  opi- 
oid French  nion,  and  the  humour  of  their  multitude^ 
^^ctit^'in.  that  the  lighteft  puff  of  wind  is  fufficient  to 
dependence.  blow  them  dowD.  If  Frauce,  under  it*s  an- 
tient  regimen,  and  upon  the  antient  principles  of  policy, 
was  the  fupport  of  the  Germanick  Conftitution,  it  was 
much  more  fo  of  that  of  Switzerland,  which  almoft  j&om 
the  very  origin  of  that  confederacy  refted  upon  the  clofe- 
pefs  of  it*s  connexion  with  France,  on  which  the  Swifs 
Cantons  wholly  repofed  themfelves  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  parts  of  their  body  in  their  re{pe<5live  rights  and  per- 
manent forms,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  all  la 
their  general  independency. 

Switzerland  and  Germany  are  the  firft  objeAs  of  the 
new  French  politicians.  When  I  contemplate  what  they 
have  done  at  home,  which  is  in  effe^  little  lefs  than  an 
amazing  conqueft  wrought  by  a  change  of  opinion,  in  a 
great  part  (to  be  fure  far  from  altogether)  very  fudden,  I 
cannot  help  letting  my  thoughts  run  along  with  their  de- 
figns>  and  without  attending  to  geographical  order,  to 
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confider  the  other  States  of  Europe  fb  far  as  they  may  be 
any  way  afife<Sted  by  this  aitonifhing  Revolution.  If  early 
fteps  are' not  taken  in  ibme  way  or  other  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  this  influence,  I  fcarcely  think  any  of  thenr 
perfectly  fecure. 

Italy  is  divided,  as  Germany  and  Switzerland 
are^  into  many  fmaller  States,  and  with  fome  ^' 
confideraUe  div6rfity  as  to  forms  of  Government;  but  as 
thefe  divifions  and  varieties  in  Italy  are  not  fo  confiderable, 
fo  neither  do  I  think  the  danger  altogether  fo  imminent 
there  as  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Savoy  i  know  that 
the  French  confider  as  in  a  very  hopeful  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve not  at  al)  without  reafon.  They  view  it  as  an  old 
member  of  tjhe  Kingdom  of  France  which  ,  .  . 
may  be  eafily  re-united  in  the  manner,  and  on  °*  '  y* 
the  principles  of  the  re-union  of  Avignon.  This  country 
communicates  with  Piedmont ;  and  as  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia'«  dominions  were  long  the  key  of  Italy,  and  as  fuch 
long  regarded  by  France,  whilft  France  a£ted  on  her  old 
maxims,  and  with  views  on  Italy ;  fo  in  this  new  French 
empire  of  fedition,  if  once  Ihe  gets  that  key  into  her 
hands,  ihe  can  eafily  lay  open  the  barrier  which  hinders 
the  entrance  of  her  prefent  politicks  into  that  inviting 
region.  Milan,  I  am  fure,  nouriihes  great  difquiets — and 
if  Milan  fhould  ftir,  no  part  of  Lombardy  is  fecure  to  the 
prefent  poffeflbrs — whether  the  Venetian  or  the  Auftrian. 
Genoa  is  clofely  connected  with  France. 

The  firft  Prince  of  the  HOufe  of  Bourbon  Boarboa  Prince* 
has  been  obliged  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  "*  ^^^^' 
the  new  fyftem,  and  to  pretend  even  to  propagate  it  with 
all  zeal ;  at  leaft  that  Club  of  intriguers  who  aflemble  at 
the  Feuillans,  and  whofe  cabinet  meets  at  Madame  StahPs, 
and  makes  and  dire^s  all  the  Minifters,  is  the  real  Execu- 
tive 
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live  Government  of  France.  The  Emperor  is  perfeAly  in 
concert,  and  they  will  not  long  fufFer  any  Prince  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  to  keep  by  force  the  French  emiflUries 
t)ut  of  their  dominions ;  nor  whilft  France  has  a  commerce 
with  them,  efpecially  through  Marfeilles,  (the  hotteil  focus 
of  fedition  in  France)  will  it  be  long  pofRble  to  prevent 
the  intercourfe  or  the  eflfecSts.' 

Naples  has  an  old  inveterate  difpofition  to  Republi** 
canifm,  and  (however  for  fome  time  paft  quiet)  is  as  liable 
to  explofion  as  it*8  own  Vefuvius.  Sicily  I  think  has  theie 
difpoiitions  in  full  as  llrong  a  degree.  In  neither  of  thefe 
countries  exifts  any  thing  which  very  well  defervcs  the 
name  of  Government  or  exa£t  police. 
Ecqiefiaiiicai  In  the  Eftates  of  the  Church,  notwithftand- 

State.  jjjg  jj^gjj.  ftriiftnefs  in  banifhing  the  French  out 

of  that  country,  there  are  not  wanting  the  feeds  of  a  re- 
volution. The  fpirit  of  Nepotifm  prevails  there  nearly  as 
i!hx)hg  as  ever.  Every  Pope  of  courfe  is  to  give  origin  or 
reftoration  to  a  great  family^  by  the  means  of  large  dona^ 
tions.  The  foreign  revenues  have  long  been  gradually  on 
the  decline,  and  feem  now  in  a  manner  dried  up.  To 
fupply  this  defe<St  the  refource  of  vexatious  and  impolitick 
jobbing  at  home,  if  any  thing,  is  rather  encreafed  than 
leiBfened.  Various,  well  intended  but  ill  underftood  practices, 
fome  of  them  exiiling,  in  their  fpirit  at  leaft,  from  the 
time  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  ftill  prevail;  and  that 
Government  is  as  blindly  attached  to  old  abufive  cuftoms, 
as  others  are  wildly  difpofed  to  all  forts  of  innovations  and 
experiments.  Thefe  abuies  were  lefs  felt  whilft  the  Pon- 
tificate drew  riches  from  abroad,  which  in  fome  meafure 
counterbalanced  the  evils  of  their  remifs  and  jobbilh  Go- 
vernment at  home.  But  now  it  can  fubfift  only  oh  the 
refburces  of  domeflick  management ;  and  abufes  iii  that 
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management  of  courfe  will  be  more  intimately  and  more 
feverely  felt. 

In  the  midft  of  the  apparently  torpid  languor  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  State,  thofe  who  have  had  opportunity  of  a 
near  obfervation,  have  feen  a  littI6  rippling  in  that  fmooth 
water,  which  indicates  fomething  alive  under  it.  There 
is  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  a  perfonage  who  feems  capable 
of  a<5ting  (but  with  more  force  and  fteadinefs)  the  part  of 
the  Tribune  Rienzi.  The  people  once  inflamed  will  not 
be  deftitute  of  a  leader.  They  have  fuch  an  one  already 
in  the  Cardinal  or  Archbilhop  Buott  Campagna»  He  is, 
of  all  men,  if  I  am  not  ill  informed,  the  moft  turbulent, 
feditious,  inniguing,  bold,  and  defpcrate.  He  is  not  at 
all  made  for  a  Roman  of  the  prefent  day.  I  think  he 
lately  held  the  firft  office  of  their  State,  that  of  Great 
Chamberlain,  which  is  equivalent  to  High  Treafuren  At 
prefent  he  is  out  of  emfdoyment,  and  in  difgrace.  If  he 
fhould  be  ele<Sted  Pope,  of  even  come  to  have  any  weight 
with  a  new  Pope,  he  will  infallibly  conjure  up  a  demo-^ 
cratick  fpirit  in  that  country.  He  may  indeed  be  able  to 
^SeSt  it  without  thefe  advantages.  The  next  interregnum 
will  probaUy  ihew  more  of  him.  There  may  be  others 
of.  the  fame  character,  who  have  not  come  to  my  know-* 
ledger  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Roman  people,  if 
once  the  blind  reverence  they  bear  to  the  fanftity  of  the 
Pope,  which  is  their  only  bridle,  fhoidd  relax,  are  natu- 
rally  turbulent,  ferocious,  and  headftrong,  whilft  the  police 
is  defective,  and  the  Govemm«nt  feeble  and  r^ourcdefs 
beyond  all  imagination. 

As  to  Spain,  it  is  a  nerveleis  country.     It       . 
does  not  poflefs  the  ufe,  it  only  fuffers  the 
abufe  of  a  nobility.     For  fome  time,  and  even  before  the? 
Element  of  .the  Bourbon  Dynafty,  that  body  has  been 
6  fyftema- 
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fyftematically  lowered,  and  rendered  incapable  by  exclu- 
fion,  and  for  incapacity  excluded  from  afi^rs.  In  this 
circle  the  body  is  in  a  manner  annihilated — and  fo  little 
means  have  they  of  any  weighty  exertion  either  to  con- 
troul  or  to  fupflort  the  Crown,  that  if  they  at  all  interfere, 
it  is  only  by  abetting  defperate  and  mobbifli  infurre<5Uons, 
like  that  at  Madrid  which  drove  SquUlace  from  his  place. 
Florida  Blanca  is  a  creature  of  office,  and  has  little  con- 
nexion, and  no  fympathy  with  that  body.  ^ 

As  to  the  Clergy,  they  are  the  only  thing  in  l$pain  that 
looks  like  an  independent  order,  and  they  are  kept  in 
fome  refpe<St  by  the  Inquisition,  the  fole  but  unhappy  re- 
iburce  of  pnblick  tranquillity  and  order  now  remaining  in 
Spain.  As  in  Venice,  it  is  become  mofUy  an  engine  of 
State,  which  indeed  to  a  degree  it  has  always  been  in 
Spain.  It  wars  no  longer  with  Jews  and  Hereticks:  It 
has  no  fuch  war  to  carry  on.  It's  great  object  is  to  keep 
atheiftick  and  republican  doctrines  from  making  their  w^ 
in  that  kingdom.  No  French  book  upon  any  fubjedt  can 
enter  there  which  does  not  contain  fuch  matter.  In  Spain,. 
th«  clergy  are  of  moment  from  their  influence,  but  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  envy  and  jealoufy  that  attend  great 
riches  »id  power.  Though  the  Crown  has  by  manage- 
ment with  the  Pope  got  a  very  great  ihare  of  the  ecdeii- 
aftical  revenues  into  it's  own  hands,  much  ftiU  remains  to 
them.  There  will  always  be  about  that  Court  thofe  who 
look  out  to  a  farther  divifion  of  the  Church  property  as  a 
refource,  and  to  be  obtained  by  ihorter  methods  than  thofe 
of  negotiations  with  the  Clergy  and  their  Chief.  But  at 
prefent  I  think  it  likely  that  they  will  flop,  left  the  buii- 
nefs  fhould  be  taken  out  of  their  hands;  and  left  that 
body  in  which  remains  the  only  life  that  exifts  in  Spain, 
and  is  not  a  fever,  may  with  their  property  lofe  all  the 
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influence  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Monarchy,  or  being 
poor  and  defperate,  may  employ  whatever  influence  re- 
mains to  them  as  active  agents  in  it's  deftru6tion. 

The  Caftilians  have  ftill  remaining  a  good  ^^y^  different 
deal  of  their  old  chara6ter,  their  Gravidady  from  Catiioiiu 
Lealdadi  and  //  Timor  de  Dios\  but  that  cha-  '"*^' 
radter  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  exaAly^true,  except  of  the 
Caftilians  only.  The  feveral  kingdoms  which  compofe 
Spain,  have  perhaps  (bme  features  which  run  through  the 
whole;  but  they  are  in  many  particulars  as  different  as 
nations  who  go  by  different  names ;  the  Catalans,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  the  Arragonians  too,  in  a  good  meafure  have 
the  fpirit  of  the  Miquelets,  and  much  more  of  repub- 
licanifm  than  of  an  attachment  to  royalty.  They  are 
more  in  the  way  of  trade  and  intercourfe  with  France ; 
and  upon  the  leait  internal  movement,  will  difclofe  and 
probably  let  loofe  a  fpirit  that  may  throw  the  whole  Spanifli 
Monarchy  into  convulfions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  fpirit  of  meliora^ 
tion  which  has  been  going  on  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
more  or  lefs  during  this  century,  and  the  various  fchemes 
very  lately  on  foot  for  further  advancement,  are  all  put  a 
flop  to  at  once.  Reformation  certainly  is  nearly  connetSted 
with  innovation — and  where  that  latter  comes  in  for  too 
large  a  ihare,  thofe  who  undertake  to  improve  their  coun- 
try may  rifque  their  own  fafety.  In  times  where  the  cor- 
re<5tion,  which  includes  the  confeflion  of  an  abufe,  is 
turned  to  criminate  the  authority  which  has  long  fuffered 
it,  rather  than  to  honour  thofe  who  would  amend  it  (which 
is  the  fpirit  of  this  malignant  French  diftemper)  every  fhep 
out  of  the  common  courfe  becomes  critical,  and  renders  it 
a  tafk  full  of  peril  for  Princes  of  moderate  talents  to  en- 
gage in  great  undertakings.     At  prefent  the  only  fafety  of 
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Spain  is  the  old  national -hatred  to  the  French.  How  far 
that  can  be  depended  vpon,  if  any  great  ferments  ihould 
be  excited,  it  is  injpoffible  to  fay. 

As  to  Portugal,  ftie  is  out  of  the  high  road  of  thele 
politicks — I  Ihall,  therefore,  not  divert  my  thoughts  that 
way ;  but  return  again  to  the  North  of  Europe,  which  at 
prefent  feems  the  part  moll  interefted,  and  there-  it  ap» 
pears  to  me  that  the  French  fpeculaticjn  on  the  northern 
countries,  may  be  valued  in  the  following,  or  fome  fuchi 
manner. 

Denmark  and  Norway  do  not  appear  to  fur-* 
nifh  any  of  the  materials  of  a  democratick  re- 
volution, or  the  difpofitions  to  it.  Denmark  can  only  b^ 
confequentialfy  affedted  by  any  thing  done  in  France ;  but 
of  Sweden  I  think  quite  otherwife.  The  pre* 
fent  power  in  Sweden  is  too  new  a  fyfiem, 
and  too  green  and  too  fore  from  it^  late  Revolution,  to  h9 
confidered  as  perfe<£tly  aflured.  The  King  by  his  jifto- 
niihing  acStivity,  his  boldnefs,  his  deciiion,  his  ready  ver- 
iatility,  and  by'  rouzing  and  employing  the  old  military 
fpirit  of  Sweden,  keeps  up  the  top  with  continual  agita* 
tion  and  lafhing.  The  moment  it  ceafes  to  fpin,  the 
Royalty  is  a  dead  bit  of  bor.  Whenever  Sweden  is  quiet 
externally  for  fbme  time,  there  is  great  danger  that  all  the 
republican  elements  fhe  contains  will  be  animated  by  the 
new  French  Ijpirit,  and  of  this  I  believe  the  King  is  viery 
fenfiUe. 

The  Ruffian  Government  is  of  all  others 

Raffia.  < 

the  moft  liaMe  to  be  fubverted  by  military  fe- 
ditions,  by  Court  confpiracies,  and  fometimes  by  headlong 
rebellions  of  the  people, 'fuch  as  the  turbinating  move- 
ment of  Pugatchef.  It  is  not  quite  fo  probable  that  in 
any  of  thefe  changes  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  may  mingle  in 
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the  manner  it  has  done  in  Frsuioe.  The  Mufbovites  are 
no  great  fpeculators — But  I  fhould  not  much  rely  on  their 
uninquifitive  difpofition,  if  any  of  their  ordinary  motives 
to  {edition  ihould  arife.  The  little  catechiCm  of  the 
Rights  of  Men  is  foon  learned ;  and  the  inferences  are  in 
the  paffions. 

Poland,  from  one  caufe  or  another,  i*  *  . 
always  unquiet.  The  new  Conftitution  only 
ferves  to  fupply  that  reiUefs  people  with  new  means,  at 
leaft  new  modes,  of  cherifhing  their  turbulent  difpoHtion. 
The  bottom  of  the  chara£ter  is  the  fame.  It  i$  a  great 
queftion,  whether  the  joining  that  Grown  with  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  will  contribute  moll  to 
strengthen  the  Royal  authority  of  Poland,  or  '^^' 
to  ihake  the  Ducal  in  Saxony.  The  Elector  is  a  Gatho*- 
lick ;  the  people  of  Saxony  are,  fix  fevenths  at  the  very 
leaft,  Proteftants.  He  mu^  continue  a  Gathoiick  according 
to  the  Polifli  law,  if  he  accepts  that  Grown.  The  pride 
of  the  Saxons,  formerly  flattered  by  having  a  Crown  in 
the  Houfe  of  their  Prince,  though  an  honour  which  coft 
them  dear ;  the  German  probity,  fidelity  and  loyalty ;  the 
■weight  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  Empire  under  the 
Treaty  of  Weftphalia ;  the  good  temper  and  good  nature 
of  the  Printes  of  the  Houfe  of  Saxony;  had  formeriy 
removed  from  the  people  all  apprehenfion  with  regard  to 
their  religion,  and  kept  them  perfedlly  quiet,,  obedient, 
and  even  afFcdtionate.  The  feven  years  war  made  fome 
ciiMige  in  the  minds  of'  the  Saxons.  They  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, regret  the  lofs  of  what  might  be  confidered  almoft 
as  the  foccefiion  to  the  Grown  of  Poland,  the  poflefiiotii 
of  which,  by  annexing  them  to  a  foreign  intereft,  had 
often  obliged  them  to  adt  an  arduous  part,  towards  the 
Support  of  which  that  £9reign  intereift' afforded  no  propor*- 
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tionable  ftrength.  In  this  very  delicate  iituation  of  their 
political  interefts,  the  fpeculations  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man (EconomiJlSj  and  the  cabals^  and  the  fecret,  as  well  as 
publick  dodtrines  of  the  lUuminatenordens  and  Free  Mafons^ 
have  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  that  country ;  and  a 
turbulent  fpirit  under  colour  of  religion,  but  in  reality 
arifing  from  the  French  Rights  of  Man,  has  already  Ihewn 
itfelf,  and  is  ready  on  every  occafion  to  blaze  out. 

The  prefent  Ele6lor  is  a  Prince  of  a  fafe  and  quiet  tem- 
per, of  great  prudence,  and  goodnefs.  He  knows  that  in 
the  adtual  ftate  of  things,  not  the  power  and  refpedt  be- 
longing to  Sovereigns,  but  their  very  exiftence  depends  on 
a  reafonable  frugality.  It  is  very  certain  that  not  one 
Sovereign  in  Europe  can  either  promife  for  the  continuance 
of  his  authority  in  a  ftate  of  indigence  and  infolvency,  or 
dares  to  venture  on  a  new  impofition  to  relieve  himfelf. 
Without  abandoning  wholly  the  ancient  magnificence  of 
his  Court,  the  Elector  has  condudted  his  affairs  with  infi- 
nitely more  oeconomy  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fo  as 
to  reftore  his  finances  beyond  what  was  thought  poflible 
from  the  ftate  in  which  the  feven  years  war  had  left 
Saxony.  Saxony  during  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  period 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  an  exafperated  enemy,  rigor- 
ous by  refentment,  by  nature  and  by  neceffity,  was  obliged 
to  bear  in  a  manner  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war ;  in 
the  intervals  when  their  allies  prevailed,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  were  not  better  treated. 

The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  prefent  Elector, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  perhaps  refpites  the  troubles  than 
fecures  the  peace  of  the  Ele<Storate.  The  offer  of  the 
fucceflion  to  the  Crown  of  Poland  is  truly  critical,  whe- 
ther he  accepts,  or  whether  he  declines  it.  If  the  States 
will  confent  to  bis  acceptance,  it  wiil  add  to  the  difficulties, 
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already  great,  of  his  iituation  between  the  King  of  Pruflia 
and  the  Emperor.  But  thefe  thoughts  lead  me  too  far, 
when  I  mean  to  fpeakonly  of  the  interior  condition  of 
thefe  Princes.  It  has  always  however  fome  neceffary  con- 
nexion with  their  foreign  politicks. 

With  regard  to  Holland  and  the  ruling  party 
there,  I  do  hot  think  it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely 
to  be  fo  except  by  fear;  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  mifled 
unlefs  indirectly  and  circuitoufly.  But  the  predominant 
party  in  Holland  is  not  Holland.  The  fupprefled  faction, 
though  fupprefled,  exifts.  Under  the  alhes,  the  embers 
of  the  late  commotions  are  ftill  warm.  This  Anti-Orange 
party  has  from  the  day  of  it*s  origin  been  French,  though 
alienated' in  fome  degree  for  fome  time,  through  the  pride 
and  folly  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  will  ever  hanker 
after  a  French  connexion ;  and  now  that  the  internal  Go- 
vernment in  France  has  been  aflimilated  in  fo  confiderable 
a  degree  to  that  which  the  immoderate  Republicans  began 
fo  very  lately  to  introduce  into  Holland,  their  connexion, 
as  ftill  more  natural,  will  be  more  defired.  I  do  not  well 
imderftand  the  prefent  exterior  politicks  of  the  Stadtholder, 
nor  the  Treaty  into  which  the  news-papers  fay  he  has  en- 
tered for  the  States  with  the  Emperor.  But  the  Emperor's 
own  politicks  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  feem  to  me 
to  be  exadily  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
French  Revolutionifts.  He  endeavours  to  crulh  the  Arifto- 
cratick  party — and  to  nouriih  one  in  avowed  connexion 
with  the  moft  furious  Democratifts  in  France. 
"  Thefe  Provinces  in  which  the  French  game  is  fo  well 
flayed,  they  confider  as  part  of  the  Old  French  Empire  ; 
certainly  they  were  amongft  the  oldeft  parts  of  it.  Thefe 
they  think  very  well  iituated,  as  their  party  is  well-dif- 
pofed  to  a  re-union.     As  to  the  greater  nations,  they  do 
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not  aim  at  making  a  dire<^  conqueft  of  them,  but  by^ 
difturbing  them  through  a  propagation  of  their  principles, 
they  hope  to  weaken,  as  they  will  weaken  them,  and  to 
keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm  and  agitation,  and  thus  ren- 
der all  their  efforts  againd  them  utterly  impra6ticable» 
whilft  they  extend  the  dominion  of  their  fovereign  anarchy 
on  all  fides. 

As  to  England,  there  may  be  fome  apprc- 
henfion  from  vicinity,  from  conflant  commu* 
nidation,  and  from  the  very  name  of  Liberty,  which,  as 
it  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  us,  in  it*s  worft  abufes  carries 
fomething  fedu6live.  It  is  the  abufe  of  the  firfl  and  befl 
of  the  obje(Sts  which  we  cherifh.  I  know  that  many  who 
fufficiently  diflike  the  fyflem  of  France,  have  yet  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  it's  prevalence  here.  I  fay  nothing  to  the 
ground  of  this  fecurity  in  the  attachment  of  the  people 
to  their  Gonflitution,  and  their  fatisfadtion  in  the  difcreet 
portion  of  liberty  which  it  meafures  out  to  them.  Upoti 
this  I  have  faid  all  I  have  to  fay,  in  the  Appeal  I  have 
publiflied.  That  fecurity  is  fomething,  and  not  inconfi* 
derable.  But  if  a  fiorm  arifes  I  (hould  not  much  rely 
\ipon  it. 

obeaiontothe  There  are  other  views  of  things  which  may 
ftabiiity  of  the  bc  ufcd  to  givc  US  a  perfeA*  (though  in  my 
y  cm.  QpjjjjQjj  ^  (Jelufive)  affurance  of  our  own  fecu*- 
rity.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  from  the  weaknefs  and  ricketty 
nature  of  the  new  fyflem  in  the  place  of  it's  firfl  forma- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  the  monfter.of  a  Commonwtealth 
cannot  poflibly  live— that  at  any  rate  the  ill  contrivance  of 
their  fabrick  will  make  it  fall  in  pieces  of  itfelf — that  the 
AfTembly  mufl  be  bankrupt,  and  that  this  bankmptcy  will 
totally  deflroy  that  fyflem,  from  the  contagion  of  which 
apprehenlions  are  entertained. 
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For  my  part  I  have  long  thought  that  one  great  caufe 
of  the  ftability  of  this  wxetched  ftheme  of  things  in  France 
was  an  opinion  that  it  could  not  fland;  and,  therefore, 
that  all  external  n^eafures  to  deftroy  it  were  wholly  ufelefs. 

As  to  the  bankruptcy,  that  event  has  hap- 

^1  u  •..  •  ri     1       ♦        Bankruptcy. 

pened  long  ago,  as  much  as  it  is  ever  likely  to 
happen.  So  foon  as  a  nation  compels  a  creditor  to  take 
paper  currency  in  difcharge  of  his  debt,  there  is  a  bank- 
ruptcy. The  compulfory  paper  has  in  fome  degree  an-- 
fwered;  not  becaufe  there  was  a  furplus  from  Church 
lands,  but  becaufe  faith  has  not  been  kept  with  the  Clergy. 
As  to  the  holders  of  the  old  funds,  to  them  the  payment? 
will  be  dilatory,  but  they  will  be  made,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  difcount  on  paper,  whilft  paper  is  taken,  paper 
will  be  ifliied. 

As  to  the  reft,  they  have  fliot  out  three 
branches  of  revenue  to  fupply  all  thofe  which 
they  have  deftroyed>  that  is,  the  Univerfal  Regtfier  of  a^ 
itranfaaionsy  the  heavy  and  univerfal  Stamp  Duty^  and  the 
new  territorial  Impofi^  levied  chiefly  on  the  reduced  eftate^ 
of  the  gentlemen.  Thefe  branches  of  the  revenue,  efpeci-^ 
ally  as  they  take  aflignats  in  paynient,  anfwer  their  pur-»- 
pofe  in  a  confiderable  degree,  and  keep  up  the  credit  of 
their  paper;  for  as  they  receive  it  in  their  treafury,  it  i» 
iri  reality  funded  upon  all  their  taxes  and  future  refource$ 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  upon  the  church  eftates.  As  this 
paper  is  become  in  a  manner  the  only  vilible  maintenance 
of  the  whole  people,  the  dread  of  a  bankruptcy  is  more 
apparently  conne6ted  with  the  delay  of  a  counter-revolu-^ 
tion,  than  with  the  duration  of  this  Republick;  becaufe 
the  intereft  of  the  new  Republick  manifeftly  leans  upoo 
jt;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  counter-revolution  cannot 
«xift  along  with  it*  The  above  three  ptoje<a&  ruined 
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fome  Minifters  under  the  old  Grovernment,  merely  for 
having  cx)nceived  them.  They  are  the  falvation  of  the 
prefent  Rulers. 

.  As  the  affembly  has  laid  a  moft  unfparing  and  cruel 
hand  on  all  men  who  have  lived  by  the  bounty,  the  juf- 
tice,  or  the  abufes  of  the  old  Government^  they  have  lef- 
fened  many  expences.  The  royal  eftabliftiment,  though 
exceflively  and  ridiculoufly  great  for  their  fcheme  of 
things,  is  reduced  at  leaft  one  half; — the  eftates  of  the 
King^s  Brothers,  which  under  the  ancient  Gtovernment  had 
been  in  truth  royal  revenues,  go  to  the  general  flock  of 
the  confifcation ;  and  as  to  the  crown  lands,  though  under 
the  Monarchy  they  never  yielded  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  a  year,  by  many  they  are  thought  at  leaft  worth 
three  times  as  much. 

As  to  the  ecclefiaftical  charge,  whether  as  a  compenfa- 
tion  for  lofles,  or  a  provifion  for  religion,  of  which  they 
.  made  at  firft  a  great  parade,  and  entered  into  a  folemn  en- 
gagement in  favour  of  it,  it  was  eftimated  at  a  much 
larger  fum  than  they  could  expeft  from  the  church  pro- 
perty, moveable  or  immoveable:  they  are  comj^etely 
bankrupt  as  to  that  article.  It  is  juft  what  they  wifh ; 
and  it  is  not  produdtive  of  any  ferious  inconvenience. 
The  non-payment  produces  difcontent  and  occafional  fedi- 
tion;  but  is  only  by  fits  and  fpafms,  and  amongft  the 
country  people  who  are  of  no  confequence.  Thefe  fedi- 
tions  furnifh  new  pretexts  for  non-payment  to  the  church 
eftablifliment,  and  help  the  AfTembly  wholly  to  get  rid  of 
the  Clergy,  and  indeed  of  any  form  of  religion,  whiph  is 
not  only  their  real,  but  avowed  obje6t. 
Want  of  Money  They  are  embarrafled  indeed  in  the  higheft 
fcowfupphcd.  degree,  but  not  wholly  refourcelefs.  They  are 
without  the  fpecies  of  money.     Circulation  of  money  is  a 
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great  convenience)  but  ai  fubftitute  for  it  may  be  found. 
Whilft  the  great  obje<5ts  of  produdtion  and  confumption, 
com,  cattle,  wine,  and  the  like,  exift  in  a  country,  the 
means  of  giving  them  circulation,  with  more  or  lefs  con- 
venience, cannot  be  wbolfy  wanting.  The  great  confifca- 
tion  of  the  church  and  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the 
appenages  of  the  princes,  for  the  purchafe  of  all  which 
their  paper  is  always  received  at  par,  gives  means  of  con- 
tinually deilroying  and  continually  creating,  and  this  per- 
petual deftruiStion  and  renovation  feeds  the  fpeculative 
market,  and  prevents,  and  will  prevent,  till  that  fund  of 
confifcation  begins  to  fail,  a  total  depreciation. 

But  all  coniideration  of  publick  credit  in  .... . 
prance  is  of  little  avail  at  prefent.  The  action  not  neceflujr  to 
indeed  of  the  monied  intereft  was  of  abfolute 
neceflity  at  the  beginning  of  this  Revolution;  but  the 
French  Republicks  can  ftand  without  any  afliftance  from 
that  defcription  of  men,  which,  as  things  are  now  cir- 
cumftanced,  rather  ilands  in  need  of  ailiftance  itfelf  from 
the  power  which  alone  fubftantially  exifts  in  France;  I 
mean  the  feveral  diftri^s  and  municipal  republicks,  and 
the  feveral  dubs  which  direct  all  their  afl^rs  and  appoint 
all  their  magiflrates.  This  is  the  power  now  paramount 
to  every  thing,  even  to  the  Aflembly  itfelf  called  National, 
and  that  to  which  tribunals,  priefthood,  laws,  finances, 
and  both  defcriptions  of  military  power,  are  wholly  fub- 
fervient,  fo  far  as  the  military  power  of  either  defcription 
yields  obedience  to  any  name  of  authority. 

The  world  of  contingency  and  political  combination  is 
much  larger  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  We  never  can 
fay  what  may,  or  may  not  happen,  without  a  view  to  all 
the  a£tual  circumftances.  Experience  upon  other  data 
than  thofe,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  deluiive.     Prudence 
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In  new  cafes  can  do  nothing  on  ground^  of  retrofpeft.  A 
conftant  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  train  of  things  as 
they  Aicceffively  emerge,  and  to  aft  on  what  they  ^ireft, 
are  the  only  fwre  cotirfes.  The  phyfician  that  let  blood, 
and  by  blood-letting  cured  one  kind  of  plague*  in  the 
next  added  to  it*s  ravages.  That  power  goes  with  pro- 
perty is  not  univerfally  trucj  and  the  idea  that  the  opera- 
tion of  it  is  certain  and  invariable,  may  miflead  us  very 
fatally. 

Power  feparated  Whocvcr  will  take  an  accurate  view  of  the 
from  property.     ^^^^  ^f  jj^^^g  RcpuWicks,  aud  of  the  compol 

iition  of  the  prefcnt  Aflembly  deputed  by  them  (in  which 
AfTembly  there  are  not  quite  fifty  perfons  poflefled  of  an 
income  amounting  to  lool.  fterling  yearly)  muft  difcem 
clearly,  that  t be  political  and  civil  power  of  France  is  wholly 
feparated  from  ifs  property  of  every  defcriptkn ;  and  of 
courfe  that  neither  the  landed  nor  the  monied  intereft  pof- 
fei£bs  the  fmalleft  weight  or  cbnfideration  in  the  direction 
of  any  publick  concern.  The  whole  kingdom  is  direfted 
by  the  refufe  of  ifs  chicane^  with  the  aid  of  the  buftling, 
prefumptuous  young  clerks  of  oounting-houfes  and  (hops, 
and  fome  int^mixture  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  fame 
charafter  in  the  feveral  towns.  The  rich  peafants  are 
hribed  with  church  lands ;  and  the  poorer  of  diat  defcrip- 
tion  are,  and  can  be,  counted  for  nothing.  They  may 
rife  in  ferocious,  ill-dire6ted  tumults — but  they  can  only 
difgrace  themfelves  and  iignallze  the  triumph  of  their  ad<^ 
veriaries. 

£feA  of  the  The  trttly  atStive  citizens,  that  is,  the  above 

^*'"'  deicriptions,  arc  all  concerned  in  intrigue  re- 

ipefting  the  various  objects  in  their  local  or  thdr  general 
govemmeoit.  The  rota  which  the  French  have  eftabliftied 
for  their  National  Aflembly,  holds  out  the  higheft  objefts 
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of  ambition  to  fuch  vaft  multitudes  as,  in  an  unexampled 
measure,  to  widen  the  bottom  of  a  newlpecies  of  intereft 
merely  political,  and  wholly  unconn£l<5ted  with  birth  or 
property.  This  fcheme  of  a  rota,  though  it  enfeebles 
the  ftate,  coniidered  as  one  folid  body,  and  indeed  wholly 
difables  it  from  adting  as  fuch,  gives  a  great,  an  equal, 
and  a  difEuiive  ftrength  to  the  democratick  fcheme.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  people,  every  two  years  raifed  to  the 
fufHreme  power,  has  already  produced  at  leaft  fifteen  hcin* 
dred  bold,  acting  politicians ;  a  great  number  for  even  fo 
great  a  country  as  France.  Thefe  men  never  will  quietly 
fettle  in  ordinary  occupations,  nor  fubmit  to  any  fcheme 
which  rauO:  reduce  them  to  an  entirely  private  condition, 
or  to  the  exerdfe  of  a  fieady,  peaceful,  but  obfcure  and 
unimportant  induftry.  Whilft  they  fit  in  the  Ailembly 
they  are  denied  offices  of  truft  and  profit — but  their  fhort 
duration  make&  this  no  reftraint^ — during  their  probation 
and  apprenticefhip  they  are  all  falaried  with  an  income  to 
the  greatefi:  part  of  them'immenfe;  and  after  they  have 
pafied  the  novitiate,  thofe  who  take  any  fort  of  .lead  arp 
placed  in  very  lucrative  ofilces,  according  to  their  influr 
ence  and  credit,  or  appoint  thofe  who  divide  thdr  profits 
with  them. 

This  fupply  of  recruits  to  the  corps  of  the  higheft  civil 
ambition,  goes  on  with  a  regular  progreflion.  In  very 
few  years  it  mull  amount  to  many  thoufands.  Thefe, 
however,  will  be  as  nothing  in  companion  to  the  multi- 
tude of  municipal  officers,  and  officers  of  diftrid:  and  de- 
partment, of  all  forts,  who  have  tafted  of  power  and 
profit,  and  who  hunger  for  the  periodical  return  of  the 
meal.  To  thefe  needy  agitators,  the  glory  of  the  ftate, 
the  general  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
rife  or  faU  of  publick  credit,  are  as  dreams;  nor  have 
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arguments  deduced  from  thefe  topicks  any  fort  of  weight 
with  them.     The  indifference  with  which  the  Affembly 
regards  the  ftate  of  their  Colonies,  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  French  commerce,  is  a  full  proof  how  little  they 
are  likely  to  be  affe<Sted  by  any  thing  but  the  felfilh  game 
of  their  own  ambition,  now  univerfally  difiufed. 
imprafticabiiity       It  is  true,  amidft  all  thefe  turbulent  means^ 
of  Refiftance.      of  fccurity  to  their  fyftcm,  very  great  difcon- 
tents  every  where  prevail.     But  they  only  produce  mifery 
to  thofe  who  nurfe  them  at  home,  or  exile,  beggary,  and 
in  the  end,  confifcation,  to  thofe  who  are  fo  impatient  as 
to  remove  from  them.     Each  Municipal  Republick  has  a 
Committee,  or  fomething  in  the  nature  of  a  Committee  of 
Refearcb.     In  thefe  petty  Republicks  the  tyranny  is  fo 
near  it*s  objedt,  that  it  becomes  inftantly  acquainted  with 
.every.  a6t  of  every  man.     It  ftifles  confpiracy  in  it*s  very 
firft  movements.     Their  power  is. abfolute  and.  uncon* 
troulable.     Np  ftand  can  be  made  againil  it.     Thefe  Re- 
publicks are  befides  fo  difconne<5ted,  that  very  little  intelli> 
gence  of  what  happens  in  them  is  to  be  obtained,  beyond 
their  own  bounds,  except  by  the  means  of  their  dubs, 
who  keep  up  a  conftant  (x>rrefpond6nce,  and  who  give 
what  colour  they  pleafe  to  fuch  fafts  as  they  choofe  to 
communicate  out  of  the  track  of  their  correfpondence. 
They  all  have  fome  fort  of  communication,  juft  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they  pleafe,  with  the  center.     By  this  con- 
finement of  all  communication  to  the  ruling  fa(5tion,  any 
'  combination   grounded  on  the  abufes  and  difcontents  in 
one,   fcarcely  can  reach  the  other.      There  is  not  one 
man,  in  any  one  place,  to  head  them.     The  old  Govern- 
ment had  ib  much  abftradted  the  Nobility  from  the  culti- 
vation of  provincial  intereft,  that  no  man  in  France  exifts, 
whofe  power)  credit,  or  confequence  extends  to  two  dif- 
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tridb,  or.  who  is  capable  of  uniting  them  in  any  deilgn, 
even  if  any  man  could  afiemble  ten  men  together,  with* 
out  being  fure  of  a  fpeedy  lodging  in  a  prifon.  One  muft 
not  judge  of  the  flate  of  France  by  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere.  It  does  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  any 
other  country.  Analogical  reafoning  from  hiftory  or  from 
recent  experience  in  other  places  is  wholly  delufive. 

In  my  opinion  there  never  was  feen  fo  ftrong  a  govern- 
ment internally  as  that  of  the  French  Municipalities.  If 
ever  any  rebellion  can  arife  againft  the  prefent  fyftem,  it 
muft  begin,  where  the  Revolution  which  gave  birth  to  it 
did,  at  the  Capital.  Paris  is  the  only  place  in  which  there 
is  the  leaft  freedom  of  intercourfe.  But  even  there,  fo 
many  fervants  as  any  man  has,  fo  many  fpies,  and  irre- 
concileable  domeftick  enemies. 

But  that  place  being  the  chief  feat  of  the  Gentkroen  are 
power  and  intelUgence  of  the  ruling  fa<aion,  *'8'"^'«- 
and  the  place  of  occafional  refort  for  their  iierceft  fpirits, 
even  there  a  revolution  is  not  likely  to  have  any  thing  to 
feed  it.  The  leaders  of  the  ariftocratick  party  have  been 
drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  by  order  of  the  Princes,  on 
the  hopes  held  out  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruflia 
at  Pilnitz;  and  as  to  the  democratick  fa<Stions  in  Paris, 
amongft  them  there  are  no  leaders  pofleiTed  of  an  influ- 
ence for  any  other  purpofe  but  that  of.  maintaining  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things.  The  moment  they  are  feen  to 
warp,  they  are  reduced  to  nothing.  They  have  no  at- 
tached army — no  party  that  is  at  all  perfonal. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  becaufe  a  political  fyftem  is, 
under  certain  afpedts,  very  imwife  in  it*s  contrivance,  and 
very  mifchievous  in  it's  effedts,  that  it  therefore  can  have 
no  long  duration.  It*s  very  defeats  may  tend  to  it*s  ftabi- 
lity,  becaufe  they  are  agreeable  to  it's  nature.     The  very 
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faults  in  the  conftitution  of  Poland  niade  it  laft;  the  veta 
which  deftroyed  all  it*s  energy  preferved  it's  life.  What 
can  be  conceived  fo  monftrous  as  the  Republick  of  Algiers? 
and  that  no  lefs  ilrange  Republick  of  the  Mamalukes  in 
Egypt  ?  They  are  of  the  worft  form  imaginable,  and  ex- 
erdfed  in  the  worft  manner,  yet  they  have  'exifted  as  a 
nuifance  on  the  earth  for  feveral  hundred  years. 

From  all  thefe   confiderations,   and   many 

Conclafions.  ,  ,  ,  <     ^ 

more  that  croud  upon  me,  three  conclufions 
have  long  fince  arifen  in  my  mind- — 

Firft,  that  no  counter-revolution  is  to  be  expeded  in 
France  from  internal  caufes  folely. 

Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  prefent  fyftem  exifts,  the 
greater  will  be  it*s  ftrength ;  the  greater  it's  power  to  de- 
ftroy  difcontents  at  home,  and  to  refift  all  foreign  attempts 
in  favour  of  thefe  difcontents. 

Thirdly,  that  as  long  as  it  exifts  in  France,  it  Will  be 
the  intereft  of  the  managers  there,  and  it  is  in  the  very 
eflence  of  their  plan,  to  difturb  and  diftraft  all  other  go- 
vernments, and  their  endlefs  fucceffion  of  reftlefs  politicians 
will  continually  flimulate  them  to  new  attempts. 
Proceedin  s  of  Prfnces  are  generally  fenlible  that  this  is 
Prince*.  Deftn-  their  common  caufe  j  and  two  of  them  have 
vepaiw.  made  a  publick  declaration  Of  their  opinioti  to 

this  efFe<St.  A^ainft  this  common  danger,  fome  of  them, 
fuch  as  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Republick  of  Berne,  are  very  diligent  iri  iifing  defenfive 
meafures. 

If  they  were  to  guard  againft  an  invafion  from  France, 
the  merits  of  this  plan  of  a  merely  defenfive  teiiftaAce 
might  be  fupported  by  plauAble  topicks ;  but  as  the  attack 
docs  not  operate  againft  thefe  countries  externally,  but  by 
an  internal  corruption  (a  fort  of   dry  rot);    they  who 
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purfue  this  merely  defenfive  plan,  againft  a  danger  which 
the  plan  itfelf  fuppofes  to  be  ferious,  cannot  poflibly 
efcape  it.  Fot*  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  defeniive  meafures 
to  be  ftiarp  and  vigorous  under  the  imprefiions  of  the  firft 
alarm,  and  to  relax  by  degrees;  until  at  length  the  dan- 
ger, by  not  operating  inftantly,  comes  to  appear  as  a  falfe 
alarm  y  (o  much  fo  that  the  next  menacing  appearance  will 
look  lefs  formidable,  and  will  be  lefs  provided  againft. 
But  to  thofe  who  are  on  the  oflfenfive  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
be  always  alert.  Poflibly  it  is  more  their  intereft  not  to 
be  fo.  For  their  unforefeen  attacks  contribute  to  their 
fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fyftem  of  French  con-  ^^  ^^^^ 
ipiracy  is  gaining  ground  in  every  country.  Party  how  com- 
This  fyftem  happening  to  be  founded  on  prin-  ^ 
ciples  the  moft  delufive  indeed,  but  the  moft  flattering  to 
the  natural  propeniities  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  and 
to  the  fpeculations  of  all  tho&  who  think,  without  think- 
ing very  profoundly,  muft  daily  extend  it's  influence.  A 
predommant  inclination  towards  it  appears  in  all  thofe 
who  have  no  religion,  when  otherwife  their  difpofkion 
leads  them  to  be  advocates  even  for  defpotifm^  Hence 
Hume^  though  I  cannot  fay  that  he  does  not  throw  out 
fome  expreflions  of  difapprobati(Hi  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  yet 
affirms  that  the  doctrines  of  yobn  BaU  were  *'  conform- 
able to  the  ideas  of  primitive  equality, .  wbicb  are  engraven 
in  the  hearts  fif  aU  men,** 

Boldnefs  formerly  was  not  the  chara^er  of  Atlieifti  as 
fuch.  They  were  even  of  a  charaAer  nearly  the  reverie ; 
they  were  formerly  like  the  old  Epicureans,  rather  an  un- 
enterprizing  race.  But  of  late  they  are  grown  aiStive,  de- 
igning, turbulent  and  feditious.     They  are  fwom  enemies 
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to  Kings,  Nobility,  and  Prieilhood.  We  have  feen  all 
the  Academicians  at  Paris,  with  Condorcet,  the  friend  and 
correfpondent  of  Prieftley,  at  their  head,  the  moft  furious 
of  the  extravagant  Republicans. 

The  late  Aflembly,  after  the  laft  captivity  of 
the  King,  had  actually  chofen  this  Condorcet 
by  a  majority  on  the  ballot,  for  Preceptor  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  and  direction  of  his 
parents,  and  to  be  delivered  over  to  this  fanatick  Atheift, 
and  furious  democratick  Republican.  His  untra^tability  to 
theie  leaders,  and  his  figure  in  the  Club  of  Jacobins, 
which  at  that  time  they  wifhed  to  bring  under,  alone  pre- 
vented that  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  others  in  the 
fame  ftyle,  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Whilft  he 
was  candidate  for  this  office,  he  produced  his  title  to  it  by 
promulgating  the  following  ideas  of  the  title  of  his  royal 
pupil  to  the  crown.  In  a  paper  written  by  him,  and  pub- 
lilhed  with  his  name,  againft  the  re-eftablilhment,  even 
of  the  appearance  of  monarchy  under  any  qualifications, 
He  fays,  "  Jufqu*i  ce  moment  ils  [rAfTemblee  Nationale] 
**  n*ont  rien  prejuge  encore.  En  fe  refervant  de  nommer 
**  un  Gouverneur  au  Dauphin,  ils  n*ont  pas  prononce  que 
Doarine  of  the  **  cet  enfant  dut  regner ;  mais  feulement  qu'il 
Fnafch.  <<  ^/^^y^  ^o#^ife  que  la  Conftitution  Fy  deflinat ; 

**  ils  ont  voulu  que  Feducation,  efi^ant  tout  ce  que  les 
**  prefiiges  du  TrSne  ont  pu  lui  infpirer  de  prejuges  fur  les 
<<  droits  pretendus  de  fa  naiflance,  qu*elle  lui-  fit  connoitre 
**  de  bonne  heure,  et  PEgalite  natureUe  des  Homtnes^  et  la 
"  Souverainete  du  peuple;  qu'elle  lui  apprit  k  ne  pas  ou- 
**  blier  que  c^eft  du  peuple  qu*il  tiendra  le  titre  de  Roi,  et 
•*  que  le  peuple  ria  pas  mime  le  droit  de  renoncer  a  celui  de 
*^  Ten  depouiller, 
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«  lis  ont  voulu  que  cette  Education  le  rendit  egalement 
^^  digne^  par  fes  lumieres,  et  fes  veitus^  de  receyoir  avec 
^*  rejignation^  le  fardeau  dangereux  d'une  couronne,  ou  de 
*^  la  depofer  avec  joie  entre  les  mains  de  ces  frcres,  qu^il 
"  fentit  que  le  devoir,  et  la  gloire  du  Roi  d'un  peuple 
^  libre,  eft  de  hater  le  moment  de  n^etre  plus  qu'un 
^^  citoyen  ordinaire. 

"  lis  ont  votilu  que  Pinutilite  (Tun  Rof\  la  neceffite  de 
**  chercher  les  moyens  de  remplacer  un  pouvoir  fonde  fur 
**  les  illujions^  fut  une  des  premieres  verites  offertes  a  fa 
^^  raifon ;  Pobltgation  dy  concourir  lui  mime  un  des  pre-- 
*^  mieres  devoirs  de  fa  morale  •y  et  le  defir^  de  tCetre  plus 
'*  affrancbi  dujoug  de  la  loif  par  une  injurieufe  inviolabilitej 
*•  le  premier  fentiment  defon  ccaur.  lis  n^ignorent  pas  que 
**  dans  ce  moment  il  s'agit  bjen  moins  de  former  un  Roi 
**  que  de  lui  apprendre  kf avoir ^  ^  vouloir  ne  plus  rStreT* 

*  Until  now,  they  (the  National  Affembly)  have  prejudged  nothing.  Rcfcrving  to 
thcmfelves  a  right  to  appoint  a  Preceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  they  did  not  declare  that 
this  child  was  to  reign ;  but  only  that  pojjibly  the  Conftitution  might  deftine  him  to 
it :  they  willed  that  while  education  fliould  efface  from  his  mind  all  the  prejudices 
arifing  from  the  delu/ians  of  the  throne  refpeding  his  pretended  birth-right,  it  (hould 
alfo  teach  him  not  to  forget,  that  it  is  from  the  people  he  is  to  receive  the  title  of 
King,  and  that  M^  people  do  iwt  even  pojfefs  the  right  of  giving  up  their  power  to 
take  it  from  him. 

They  willed  diat  this  education  fhould  render  him  worthy  by  his  knowledge,  and 
by  his  virtues,  both  to  receive  with  fubmijfion^  the  dangerous  burden  of  a  crown,  and 
to  refign  it  with  pleafure  into  the  hands  of  his  brethren ;  that  he  fhould  be  confcious 
that  the  haflening  of  that  moment  when  he  is  to  be  only  a  common  citizen^  conflitutes 
the  duty  and  the  f  lory  of  a  King  of  a  free  people. 

They  willed  that  the  vfelejfnefs  of  a  King^  the  neceffity  of  feeking  means  to 
efbiblifli  fomething  in  lieu  of  a  power  founded  on  illujums,  fhould  be  one  of  the  Brtt 
truths  offered  to  his  reafon,;  the  obligation  of  conforming  himfelf  to  this^  the  firfl 
of  his  nwral  duties ;  and  the  dejire  of  no  lotiger  being  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
laWf  by  an  ir^'urious  mtnolabilih/t  the  firfl  arid  chief  fentiment  of  his  heart.  *  ' 
They  are  not  ignorant  that  in  the  prefent  moment  the  obje£b  is  lefs  to  form  a  King 
than  to  teach  him  that  heJhoiUd  know  hew  to  wijh  no  longer  to  be  fuch. 
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Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  man  who  has  occaiion- 
ally  filled  the  chair  of  the  National  Aflembly,  who  is  their 
perpetual  fecretary,  their  only  ftanding  officerf  and  the 
moft  important  by  far.  He  leads  them  to  peace  or  war. 
He  is  the  great  theme  of  the  Republican  faction  in  Eng- 
land. Thefe  ideas  of  M.  Condorcet,  are  the  principles  of 
thofe  to  whom  Kings  are  to  entruft  their  fucceflbrs,  and 
the  intcrefts  of  their  fucceffion.  This  man  would  be 
ready  to  plunge  the  poignard  in  the  heart  of  his  pupil,  or 
to  whet  the  axe  for  his  neck.  Of  all  men,  the  moft  dan- 
gerous is  a  warm,  hot-headed,  zealous  Atheift.  This  fort 
of  man  aims  at  dominion^  and  his  means  are,  the  words 
he  always  has  in  his  mouth,  "  L'egalite  natprelle  des 
**  Hommes,  et  la  Souverainete  du  Peuple." 

All  former  attempts  grounded  on  thefe  Rights  of  Men, 
had  proved  unfortunate.  The  fuccefs  of  this  laft  makes  a 
mighty  difference  in  the  efifeft  of  the  doiStrine.  Here  is  a 
principle  of  a  nature,  to  the  multitude,  the  moft  fedu<Stive» 
always  exifting  before  their  eyes,  as  a  thing  feajible  in 
pra&ice.  After  fo  many  failures,  fuch  an  enterprize  pre- 
vious to  the  French  experiment,  carried  ruin  to  the  con- 
trivers, on  the  face  of  it;  and  if  any  enthufiaft  was  fb 
wild  as  to  wifh  to  engage  in  a  fcheme  of  that  nature,  it 
was  not  eafy  for  him  to  find  followers ;  now  there  is  a 
party  almoft  in  all  countries,  ready  made,  animated. with 
fuccefs,  with  a  fure  Ally  in  the  very  center  of  £urope« 
There  is  no  cabal  fo  obfcure  in  any  place  that  they  do  not 
protedt,  cherifh,  fofter,  and  endeavour  to  raife  it  into  im- 
I)ortance  at  home  and  abroad  From  the  loweft,  this 
intrigue  will  creep  up  to  the  higheft.  Ambition,  as  well 
as  enthufiafm,  may  find  ifs  account  in  the  ^rty  and  in 
the  principle. 

The 
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The  Minifters  of  other  Kings,  like  thofe  of  charaflerof 
the  King  of  France  (not  one  of  whom  was  ^''^^' 
perfe<fily  free  from  this  guilt,  and  fome  of  whoni  were 
very  deep  in  it)  may  themfelves  be  the  perfbns  to  foment 
fuch  a  difpofltion  and  fuch  a  faction.  Hertzb^rg  the  King 
of  Pruffia's  late  Miniiler,  is  fo  much  of  what  is  called  a 
philofbpher,  that,  he  was  of  a  faction  with  that  fort  of 
politicians  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  place.  Even  when 
he  defends  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  giving  extra- 
vagantly into  thefe  principles,  he  ftill  confiders  the  revo- 
lution of  France  as  a  great  publick  good,  by  giving  credit 
to  their  fraudulent  dedaration  of  their  univerfal  benevo- 
lence, and  love  of  peace.  Nor  are  his  Pniffian  Majefty's 
prefent  minifters  at  all  difinclined  to  the  fame  fyftem. 
Their  oftentatious  preamble  to  certain  late  edi^,  demon- 
Arates  (if  their  a<£iions  had  not  been  fuffidently  explana- 
tory of  their  caft  of  miiid)  that  they  are  deeply  infected 
with  the  fame  diftemper  of  dangerous,  becaufe  plaufibley 
though  trivial,  and  ihallow  fpeculation. 

Minifters  turning  their  backs  on  the  reputation  whidi 
pn^rly  belongs  to  them,  affnre  at  the  glory  of  being 
fyecvls^ve  writers.  The  duties  of  thefe  two  fituations 
are,  in  general,  directly  oppoiite  to  each  other.  Specu- 
lators ought  to  be  neutral.  A  Minifter  cannot  be  ib.  He 
is  to  fupport  the  intereil  of  the  publick  as  connected  with 
that  of  his  mafter.  He  is  his  mafter*s  truftee,  advocate, 
attorney,  and  fteward — and  he  is  not  to  indulge  in  any 
fpeculation  which  contradicts  that  chamber  oi'  even  d&> 
tracts  from  its  efficacy.  Necker  had  an  extreme  thirft  for 
this  fort  of  glory ;  fo  had  others ;  and  this  purfuit  of  a 
mifplaced  and  tnifunderftood  reputation,  wais  one  of  the 
caufbs  of  the  ruin  of  theie  minifters,  and  of  their  un- 
happy mafter.     The  Pruflian  minifters  in  foreign  courts» 
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have  (at  leaft  not  long  iince)  talked  the  moft  democratick 
language  with  regard  to  France,  and  in  the  moft  unma- 
naged  terms. 

Corps  diploma.  The  wholc  corps  diplomatique,  with  very 
*•«'«•  few  exceptions,  leans  that  way.     What  caufe 

produces  in  them  a  turn  of  mind,  which  at  firft  one  would 
think  unnatural  to  their  iituation,  it  is  not  imppflible  to 
explain.  The  difcuffion  would  however  be  fomewhat 
-long  and  fomewhat  invidious.  The  fadt  itfelf  is  indif- 
putable,  however  they  may  difguife  it  to  their  feverai 
courts.  This  difpofition  is  gone  to  fb  very  great  a  length 
in  that  corps,  in  itfelf  fo  important,  and  fo  important  as 
furnijbirig  the  intelligence  which  fways  all  cabinets,  that  if 
Princes  and  ftates  do  not  very  fpeedily  attend  with  a  vi- 
gorous controul  to  that  fource  of  direction  and  informa- 
tion, very  ferious  evils  are  likely  to  befal^hem. 
g^^^^  But  indeed  Kings  are  to  guard  againfi  the 

their  difpofi.  fame  fort  of  diipofitions  in  themfelves.  They 
are  very  eafily  alienated  from  all  the  higher 
orders  of  their  fubje<£ls,  whether  civil  or  military,  laick  or 
ecdeflaftical.  It  is  with  perfons  of  condition  that  Sove- 
reigns chiefly  come  into  contaA.  It  is  from  them  that 
they  generally  experience  oppofition  to  their  will.  It  is 
with  tbeir  pride  and  impraiSticability,  that  Princes  are  moft 
hurt ;  it  is  with  tbeir  fervility  and  b^fenefs,'  that  they  are 
moft  commonly  difgufted ;  it  is  from  their  humours  and 
cabals,  that  they  find  their  affairs  moft  frequently  troubled 
and  diftradted.  But  of  the  common  people  in  pure  mo- 
narchical governments.  Kings  know  little  or  nothing;  and 
therefore  being  unacquainted  with  their  faults  (which  are 
as  many  as  thole  of  the  great,  and  much  more  deciilve  in 
thdr  effects  when  accompanied  with  power)  Kings  gene- 
rally regard  them  with  tendemeis  and  favour,  and  turn 
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their  eyes  towards  that  defcription  of  their  fubjedtS)  par- 
ticularly when  hurt  by  oppofition  from  the  higher  orders. 
It  was  thus  that  the  King  of  France  (a  perpetual  example 
to  all  foyereigns)  was  ruined.  I  have  it  from  very  fure 
information  (and  it  was  indeed  obvious  enough  from  the  , 
meafures  which  were  taken  previous  to  the  affembly  of 
the  States  and  afterwards)  that  the  King's  counfellors  had 
filled  him  with  a  ftrong  diflike  to  his  nobility,  his  clergy, 
and  the  corps  of  his  magiftracy.  They  reprefented  to 
him,  that  he  had  tried  them  all  feverally,  in  feveral  ways, 
and  found  them  all  untra6table.  That  he  had  twice  called 
an  Aflembly  (the  Notables)  compofed  of  the  firft  men  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magiftrates ;  that  he  had 
himfelf  named  every  one  member  in  thofe  aflemblies^  and 
that  though  fb  picked  out,  he  had  not,  in  this  their  col* 
lecSlive  f^te,  found  them  more  difpofed  to  a  compliance 
with  his  will  than  they  had  been  feparately.  That  there 
remained  for  him,  with  the  leaft  profpedt  of  advantage  to 
his  authority  in  the  States  General,  which  were  to  be  com- 
pofed of  the  fame  forts  of  men,  but  not  chofen  by  him, 
only  the  Tiers  Efaf,  In  this  alone  he  could  repofe  any 
hope  of  extricating  himfelf  from  his  difficulties,  and  of 
fettling  him  in  a  clear  and  permanent  authority.  They 
reprefented  (thefe  are  the  words  of  one  of  my  informants) 
.**  That  the  Royal  Authority  comprefled  with  the  weight 
«  of  thefe  ariftocratick  bodies,  full  of  ambition,  and  of 
**  faction,  when  once  unloaded,  would  rife  of  itfelf,  and 
**  occupy  it*s  natural  place  virithout  (tifturbance  or  con- 
"  troul :"  That  the  common  people  would  prote(St,  cherilh, 
.  and  fupport,  inftead  of  crufhing  it.  **  The  people,**  (it 
was  faid)  **  could  entertain  no  obje<5ts  of  ambition;**  they 
were  out  of  the  road  of  intrigue  and  cabal ;  and,  could 
poffibly  have  Qo  other  view  th^  the  fupport  of  the  mild 
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and  parental  authority  by  which  they  were  inveftedi  for 

the  firft  time  coUeftively  with  real  importance  in  the  State^ 

and  prote^ed  in  their  peaceable  and  ufeful  employments. 

This  unfortunate  King  (not  without  a  large 

ingo     a    .  ^^^  ^£.  ijjgj^g  ^Q  himfelf)  was  deluded  to  his 

ruin  by  a  delire  to  humble  and  reduce  his  Nobility,  Clergy, 
and  his  corporate  Magiftracy ;  not  that  I  fuppofe  he  meant 
wholly  to  eradicate  thefe  bodies,  in  the  manner  lince 
eflfedted  by  the  Democratick  power :  I  rather  believe  that 
even  Necker's  defigns  did  not  go  to  that  extent.  With  his 
own  hand,  however,  Louis  the  XVIth  pulled  down  the 
pillars  which  upheld  his  throne ;  and  this  he  did,  becaufe 
he  could  not  bear  the  inconveniences  which  are  attached 
to  every  thing  human ;  becaufe  he  found  himfelf  cooped 
up,  and  in  durance  by  thofe  limits  which  nature  prelcribes 
to  deiire  and  imagination ;  and  was  taught  to  confider  as 
low  and  degrading,  that  mutual  dependance  which  Provi- 
dence has  ordained  that  all  men  Ihould  have  on  one  an^- 
other.  He  is  not  at  this  minute  perhaps  cured  of  the 
dread  of  the  power  and  credit  like  to  be  acquired  by  thofb 
who  would  fave  and  refcue  him.  He  leaves  thofe  who 
fufifer  in  his  caufe  to  their  fate;  iand  hopes  by  various 
mean  delufive  intrigues  in  which  I  am  afraid  he  is  encou- 
raged from  abroad,  to  regain,  among  Traitors  and  R^- 
cides,  the  power  he  has  joined  to  take  Grom  his  own  fa^ 
mily,  whom  he  quietly  fees  profcribed  before  his  eyes, 
and  called  to  anfwer  to  the  loweft  of  his  rebels,  as  the 
vileft  of  all  criminals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Emperor  may  he 

£niperor« 

taught  better  things  by  this  fatal  example. 
But  it  is  fure  that  he  has  advifers  who  endeavour  to  fill 
him  with  the  ideas  whidi  have  brought  his  brother-in-law 
to  his  prefent  Situation.     Jofeph  the  Second  was  far  gone 
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ia  this  pbilofbphyy  and  fomey  if  not  mod  who  ferve  the 
Emperor,  would  kindly  initiate  him  into  all  the  myfteries 
of  fliis  free-maibnry.  They  would  perfuade  him  to  look 
cm  the  National  Aflembly  not  with  the  hatred  of  an 
enemy,  but  the  jealoufy  of  a  rival.  They  would  make 
him  defirous  of  doing,  in  his  own  dominions,  by  a  Royal 
defpotifm,  what  has  been  done  in  France  by  a  Demo- 
cratidc.  Rather  than  abandon  fuch  enterprifes,  they 
would  perfuade  him  to  a  ftrange  alliance  between  thofe 
extremes.  Their  grand  obje<5t  being  now,  as  in  his  bro- 
ther's time,  at  any  rate  to  deibx>y  the  higher  orders,  they 
think  he  cannot  compafs  this  end,  as  certainly  he  cannot, 
without  elevating  the  lower.  By  depreffing  the  one  and 
by  raiiing  the  other,  they  hope  in  the  firft  place  to  en- 
creafe  his  treafures  and  his  army ;  and  with  thefe  common 
Inftruments  of  Royal  Power  they  flatter  him  that  the  De- 
mocracy which  they  help,  in  his  name,  to  create,  will 
give  him  but  Uttle  trouble.  In  defiance  of  the  freiheft 
experience,  which  might  ihew  him  that  old  impoi&bilities 
are  become  modem  probabilities,  and  that  the  extent  to 
which  evil  principles  may  go,  when  left  to  their  own  ope** 
ration,  is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  they  will  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  him  that  fuch  a  Democracy  is  a  .thing 
which  cannot  fubfift  by  itfelf ;  that  in  whofever  hands  the 
military  command  is  placed,  he  muft  be  in  the  neceflary 
courfe  of  afiairs,  ^ner  or  later  the  mailer ;  and  that  be- 
ing the  mailer  of  various  unconne^ed  countries,  he  may 
keep  them  all  in  order  by  employing  a  miUtary  force* 
which  to  each  of  them  is  foreign.  This  maxim  too, 
however  formerly  plaufibley  will  not  now  hold  water. 
This  fcheme  is  full  of  intricacy,  and  may  caufe  him  every 
where  to  lofe  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Thefe  Counfellors 
fiiiget  that  a  corrupted  army  was  the  very  caufe  of  the 
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ruin  of  his  brother-in-laW ;  and  that  he  is  himfelf  far 
from  fecure  from  a  fimilar  corruption. 

Inilead  of  reconciling  himfelf  heartily  and 
bond  Jide  according  to  the  moft  obvious  rules 
of  policy  to  the  States  of  Brabant  as  tbey  art  conjlitutedy 
and  who  in  the  prefent  Jlate  of  things  ftand  on  the  fame 
foundation  with  the  Monarchy  itfelf,  and  who  might  have 
been  gained  with  the  greateft  facility,  they  have  advifed 
him  to  the  moft  unkingly  proceeding  which,  either  in  a 
good  or  in  a  bad  light,  has  ever  been  attempted.  Under 
a  pretext  taken  from  the  fpirit  of  the  loweft  chicane,  they 
have  counfelled  him  wholly  to  bre^k  the  publick  faith,  to 
annul  the  amnefty,  as  well  as  the  other  conditions  through 
which  he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  under'  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and 
Pruflia.  He  is  made  to  declare  his  adherence  to  the  in- 
demnity in  a  criminal  fenfe,  but  he  is  to  keep!  alive  in  his 
own  name,  and  to  encourage  in  others  a  crvil  procefs  in 
the  nature  of  an  adtion  of  damages  for  what  has  been  fuf- 
fered  during  the  troubles.  Whilft  he  keeps  up  this  hope- 
ful law-fuit  in  view  of  the  damages  he  may  recover  againft 
individuals,  he  lofes  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  and  the 
vaft  fubfidies  which  his  anceftors  had  been  ufed  to  receive 
from  them. 

Em  ror'scon  '^^^^  defigu  ouce   admitted,   unriddles  the 

dua  with  re-  myftery  of  the  whole  conduA  of  the  Empe- 
gar  to  lancc.  ^^^  Miniftcrs  with  regard  to  France.  As  loon 
as  they  faw  the  life  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  no 
longer  as  they  thought  in  danger,  they  entirely  Changed 
their  plan  with  regard  to  the  French  nation.  I  believe 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution  (thofe  who  led  the  Gon- 
ftituting  Aflembly)  have  contrived  as  far  as  they  can  do 
it,  to  give  the  Emperor  fatisfa<5Uon  on  this  head.     He 
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keeps  a  continual  tone  and  pofture  of  menace  to  fecure 
this  his  only  point.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  all 
along  grounds  his  departure  from  the  engagement  at 
Pilnitz  to  the  Princes,  on  the  will  and  adtions  of  the  King 
and  the  majority  of  the  people,  without  any  regard  to  the 
natural  and  conftitutional  orders  of  the  States,  or  to  the 
opinions  of  the  whole  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  Though  it  is 
manifeftly  under  the  conftraint  of  impriibnment  and  the 
fear  of  death,  that  this  unhappy  man  has  been  guilty  of 
all  thofe  humilities  which  have  aftoniflied  mankind,  the 
advifers  of  the  Emperor  will  confider  nothing  but  the  pby-- 
Jical  peribn  of  Louisi  which,  even  in  his  prefent  degraded 
and  infamous  ftate,  they  regard  as  of  fufi&Gient  authority 
to  give  a  compleat  fan<^on  to  the  perfecution  and  utter 
ruin  of  all  his  family,  and  of  every  perfon  who  has  ihewn 
any  degree  of  attachment  or  fidelity  to  him,  or  to  his 
caufe;  as  well  as  competent  to  deftroy  the  whole  antient 
conftitution  and  frame  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  prefent  policy  therefore  of  the  Auftrian  politicians, 
is  to  recover  defpotifm  through  democracy ;  or  at  leaft,  at 
any  expence,  every  where  to  ruin  the  defcription  of  men 
who  are  every  where  the  obje<Sts  of  their  fettled  and  fyf- 
tematick  averfion,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  Netherlands. 
Compare  this  with  the  Emperor's  refufing  at  firft  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  prefent  powers  in  France,  with  his  endea* . 
vburing  to  excite  all  Europe  againft  them,  and  then  his 
not  only  withdrawing  all  afQftance  and  all  countenance 
from  the  fugitives  who  had  been  drawn  by  his  declarations 
from  their  houfes,  fituations,  and  military  commiffions, 
many  even  from  the  means  of  their  very  exiftence,  but 
treating  them  with  every  fpecies  of  infult  and  outrage. 

Combining  this  unexampled  conduct  in  the  Empercn's 
advifersy  with  the  timidity  (operating  as  perfidy)  of  the 
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King  of  France,  a  fatal  example  is  held  out  to  all  fub^^ 
tending  to  fhew  what  Uttle  fuppoit,  or  eyen  countenance 
they  are  to  expeft  from  thofe  for  whom  their  principle  df 
fidelity  tnay  induce  them  to  rifque  life  and  fortune.  The 
Emperor's  ad vifers  would  not  for  the  world  refcind  one  of 
the  a(£ts  of  this  or  of  the  late  French  Affembly;  nor  do 
theyVifti  any  thing  better  at  prefent.for  their  matter's 
brbtlier  of  France,  than  that  he  iliould  really  ,be»  as  he  is 
nominally,  at  the  head  of  the  fyftem  of  perfecution  of 
religion  and  good  order,  and  of  all  defcriptions  df  dignity, 
.  natural  and  inftituted ;  they  only  wi(h  all  this  done  with  a 
little  niore  refpe(St  to  the  King's  perfon,  and  with  raor6 
appearance  of  coniideration  for  his  new  fubordinate  office  ( 
in  hopes  that  yielding  himfelf  for  the  prefent,  to  the  per-^ 
fons  who  have  efFedted  thefe  changes,  he  -may  be  abletto 
game  foi'the  reft  hereafter.  On  no  other  principled  than 
thefe,  can  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  be  ac-> 
counted  for.  The  fubordinate  Court  of  Btiiflels  talks  the 
language  of  a  club  of  Feuillans  and  Jacobins. 
Moderate  In  this  ftatc  of  general  rottennefs  among 

^^'  fubjedts,  and  of  delufion'and  falfe  politicks  in 

Princes,  comes  a  new  experiment.  The  King  of  France 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Regicide  Faction,  the 
Barnaves,  Lameths,  Fayettes,  Perigords,  Duports,  Robef- 
pierre*8,  Camus's,  &c.  8cc.  &x.  They  who  had  impri-» 
foned,  fufpended,  and  conditionally  depofed  him,  are  his 
coniGidential  counfellors.  The  next  defperate  of  the  def* 
perate  rebels,  call  themfelves  the. JWbflfer^/^  Party.  They 
^re  the  Chiefs  of  the  firft  Aflenlbly,  ^ho  are  confederated 
to  fupport  their  power  during  their  fufpenfion  from  the 
prefent,  and  to  govern  the  exiftent  body,  with  as  fovereign 
a'  fway  as  they  had  done  the  laft.  They  have,  for  the 
greater  part,  fucceeded;  and  they  have  many  advantages 
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towards  procuring  their  fuccefs  in  future.  Juft  bisfoce  the 
dofe  of  their  regular  power,  they  beftowed  fome  appear^ 
ance  of .  prerogatives  on  the  Kitigt  which  in  their  firft 
plans'  they,  had  refufed  to  him ;  particularly  the  mifchievy 
ousy.and  in  his  iituation,  dreadful  prerogative  of  z  Veto^ 
This,  prerogative  (which  they  hoid  as  their  bit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  National  Aflembly  for  the  time  being)  with* 
out  the  dire<Sk  aliillance  of  their  ClUb,  it  was  impoflible 
for  the  King  to  fliew  even  the  deiire  of  exerting  with  the 
ibialleft  efib5t,  or  even  with  fafety  to  his  perfon.  How- 
ever, by.  playing  through  this  FetOy  the  Aflembly  againft 
the  King,  and  the  King  againO:  the  Aflembly,  they  have 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  both.  In  this  lituation,  having 
deftroyed  the  old  Government  by  their  fedition,  they  would 
preferve  as  much  of  order  as  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport 
of  their  own  ufurpation. 

It  is  believed  that  this,  by  far  the  worft  ftencbAmbaf- 
party  of  the  mifcreants  of  France,  has  reteived  ^'^'*'* 
dire<5t  encouragement  from  the  couniellors  who  betray  the 
£nq)eror.  Thus  flrengthened  by  the  pofleffion  of  the 
captive  King  (now  captive  ia  his  mind  as  wdl  as  in  body) 
and  by  a  good  hope  of  tb^  Emperor,  they  intend  to  fend 
their  Minifters  to  every  Court  in  Europe ;  having  fent  be- 
fore them  fuch  a  denunciation  <>f  terror  and  fuperiority  to 
every  nation  without  exception,  as  has  no  example  in  the 
diplomatick .  .woiid.  Hitherto  the  Minifters  to  foreign 
Courts  had  been  of  the  appointment  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Fr^xice.  previous  to  the  Revolution ;  and  either  from  inclina- 
tion, duty  or  deoorum,  moft  of  .them  were  contented  mrith 
a  merely  paflive  obedience  to  the  new  power.  At  present 
the  King  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  jailors,  and 
his  mind  broken  to  his  iituation,  can  fend  none  but  the 
enthnflafts  of  the  fyfkem— men  framed  by  the  iecret  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Feuillans,  who  meet  in  the  houfe  of  Madame 
^e  Stahl)  Mr.  Necker*s  daughter.  Such  is  every  man 
whom  they  have  talked  of  fending  hither.  Thefe  Mi- 
nifters  will  be  £o  many  fpies  and  incendiaries ;:  fo  many 
a^ve  emiflaries  of  Democracy.  Their  houfes  will  be- 
come places  of  rendezvous  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  and 
centers  of  cabal  for  whatever  is  mifchievous  and  malignant 
in  this  country,  particularly  among  thofe  of  rank  and 
faihionr  As  the  Minifter  of  the  National  Aflembly  will 
be  admitted  at  this  Court,  at  leaft  with  his  ufual  rank,  and 
as  entertainments  will  be  naturally  given  and  received  by 
the  King*s  own  Minifters,  any  attempt  to  difcountenance 
the  refort  of  other  people  to  that  Minifter  would  be  inef- 
fectual, and  indeed  abfurd^  and  full  of  contradi^ion. 
The  women  who  come  with  thefe  Ambaliadors  will  ailift 
in  fomenting  factions  amongft  burs,  which  cannot  fail  of 
extending  the  evil.  Some  of  them  I  hear  are  already 
arrived.  There  is  no  doubt  they  will  do  as.moch  mifchief 
as  they  can. 

Comexiftnof  WhUft  the  publick  Minifters  are  received 

Clubs.  under  the  general  law  of  the  communication 

between  nations,  the  colrefpondences  between  the  fa(5tious 
clubs  in  France  and  ours,  will  be,  as  they  now  are,  kept 
up:  but  this  pretended  embafty  will  be  a  dofer,  more 
iteady  and  more  effedlual  link  between  the  partizans  of 
the  new  fyftem  on  both  fides  of  the  water.  I  do  not 
mean  that  thefe  Anglo-Gallick  clubs  in  London,  Man- 
chefter,  &c.  are  not  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  The 
appointment  of  feftive  anniverfaries  has  ever  in  the  ienfe 
of  mankind  been  held  the  beft  method  of  keeping  alive 
the  ipirit  of  any  inftitution.  We  have  one  fettled  in  Lon- 
d«n;  and  at  the  laft  of  them;  that  of  the  14th  of  July> 
the  ftrong  difcountenance  of  Government,  the  unfavour- 
able 
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able  time  of  the  year,  and  the  then  uncertainty  of  the 
difpofition  of  foreign  Powers,  did  not  hinder  the  meeting 
of  at  leaft  nine  hundred  people,  with  good  coats  on  their 
backs,  who  could  afibrd  to  pay  half  a  guinea  a  head  to 
£hew  their  zeal  for  the  new.  principles.  They  were  with 
great  difficulty,  and  all  pofiible  addrefs,  hindered  from 
inviting  the  French  AmbafTador.  His  real  indifpofition, 
befides  the  fear  of  ofFendmg  any  party,  fent  him  out  of 
town.  But  when  our  Court  (hall  have  recognized  a  Got 
vemment  in  France,  founded  on  the  principles  announced 
in  Mbntmorin*s  Letter,  how  can  the  French  Ambaflador 
be  frowned  upon  for  an  attendance  on  thofe  meetings 
wherein  the  eftabliihment  of  the  Government  he  repare- 
fents  is  celebrated  i  An  event  happened  a  few  days  ago, 
which  in  many  particulars  was  very  ridiculous;  yet  even' 
from  the  ridicule  and  abfurdity  of  the  proceedings,  it 
marks  the  more  ftrongly  the  fpirit  of  the  French  Affem- 
bly.  I  mean  the  reception  they  have  given  to  the  Frith- 
Street  Alliance.  This,  though  the  delirium  of  a  4ow, 
drunken  alehoufe«club,  they  have  publickly  announced  as  a 
formal  alliance  with  the  people  of  England,  asiuch  ordered 
it  to  be  prefented  to  their  King,  and  to  be  publifhed  in 
every  province  in  France.  This  leads  more  dire<Stly  and 
with  much  greater  force  than  any  proceeding  with  a  re- 
gular and  rational  appearance,  to  two  very  material  conii- 
derations.  Firft,  it  Ihews  that  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  current  opinions  of  the  EngUfh  have  the  greateft  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  France,  and  indeed  of 
all  the,  people  in  Europe^  lince  they  catch  with  fueh  afto- 
niflung  eagemefs  at  every  the  moft  trifling  ihew  of  fuch 
opinions  in  their  favour.  Next,  and  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  full  as  important,  it  fliews  that  they  are  willing  pub- 
lickly to  countenance  and  even  to  adopt  every  fa^us  con- 
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fpiracy  that  can  be  formed  in  this  nation,  however  low 
and  bafe  in  itfelf,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  moft  miferable 
wretchfes  here,  an  idea  of  their  own  fovereign  importance, 
and  to  encourage  them,  to  look  up  to  France,  whenever 
they  may  be  matured  into  jGbmething  of  more  force,  for 
afliflance  in  the  fubverfion  of  their  domeftick  Govern- 
ment. This  addrefs  of  the  alehoufe  chib  was  aftuaily 
propofed  and  accepted  by  the  Aflembly  as  an  aitiance. 
The  procedure  was  in  my  opinion  a  high  milHemeanor 
in  thofe  who  adted  thus  in  England,  if  they  were  not  fo 
very  low  and  fo  very  bafe,  that  no  2uSt%  of  theirs  can  be 
called  high,  even  as  a  defcription  of  criminality ;  and  the 
Aflembly  in  accepting,  proclaiming  and  publiihing  this 
forged  alliance,  has  been  guilty  of  a  plain  aggreflion, 
which  would  juftify  our  Court  in  demanding  a  dUvoSt  dif- 
avowal,  if  our  pqlicy  (hould  not  lead  us  to  wink  at  it. 

Whilft  I  look  over  this  paper  to  have  it  copied,  I  fee  a 
Manifefto  of  the  Aflembly,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  againlt  the  German  Princes  on  the  Rhine. 
This  Manifefto  contains  the  whole  fubftance  of  th^  French 
politicks  with  regard  to  foreign  States.  They  have  ordered 
It  to  be  circulated  amongft  the  people  in  every  country  of 
Europe — even  previoufly  to  it's  acceptance  by  the  King 
and  his  new  Privy  Council,  the  dub  of  the  Feuillans. 
Therefore,  as  a  fummary  of  their  policy  avowed  by  them- 
felves,  let  us  conflder  fome  of  the  circumftances  attending 
that  piece,  as  well  as  the  fpirit'ijnd  temper  of  the  piece 
itfelf. 

Declaration  ^  ^^®  preccdcd  bf  "»,  fpecch  from  Bri<(]S>t> 

*gain*tiie  Em-  fuU  of  Uuexampled  infotence  towards  all  the 
^°'' .  Sovereign  Slates  ctf  Gfermanyj  if  not  of  Eu- 

Tope.  The  Aflembly,  to  expreft  their  fttisfadlion  in  the 
ifentiments  which  it  cdntaiiied,  ordered  it  to  be  printed. 

This 
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This  Briflbt  :had  been  in  the  loweft  and  bafeft  employ 
undfer  the  depofedr ^Monarchy ;  a.  fort  of  thiefrtaker,  or 
ipy  of  polios  in  which  pharafter  he  a<Sted  after  the  man- 
ner of.perfons  in  that  dfifcriptioD.  .He  had  been  employed 
by  his  mafter,  the  Lieutenant  de  Police,  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  London,  in  the  fame  or  Ibrae  fuch  honourable  oc- 
tup^ion*  '.'The  Revolution  which  has  brought  forward  aU 
merit  of  that  kind,  raifed  him,  with,  others  of  a  iimilar 
dafs  and  di^jofition,  to  fame  $tnd  eminence.  On  the  Re- 
volution be  .became '^  publiiher  of  an  infamous  new^fpaper, 
which  he  ftill  continues.  He  is  charged,  and. I  believe 
jctftly,  38  -thie  firft  mover  of.  the  troubles  in  HifpaniQ)a» 
There  is  na  wickednefs,  if  .1  am  rightly  informed,  in 
which  he  is  not  veried,  and  of  which  he  is  not  perfe<^ly 
capable.  His  quality  of  news^writer,  now  an  employ- 
ment of  the  firfl  dignity  in^  France,  and  his  pra<Stices  and 
principles,  procured  his  eledtion  into  the  Aflembly,  where 
he  is  one  of  the. leading. members.^— Mr*  Condorcet  pro- 
duced on  the  fame  day  a  draft  of  a  Declaration  to  the 
King,  which,  the  Afiembly  publiihed  before  it  was .  pre- 
fitted. 

Condorcet  (though  ho  Marquis,  as  he  ftyled  himfdf 
before  the  Revolution)  is  a  man  of  another  fort  of  birth, 
Mhi'on,  and  oocupaition  from  Briflbt;  but  in  every  prki- 
dple,  and  in  every  difpofition  to  the  loweft  as  well  as  the 
higheft  and  moft  determined  villainies,  fully  his  equal. 
He  feconds  Briflbt  in  the  Aflembly,  and  is  at  once  his 
coadjutor  and  his  rival  iti  a  newfpaper,  which  i^  his  own 
name  and  asfucceilor.  to  Mr.  Garat,  a  Member  alfo  of  the 
Afiembly,  hdhafi  juffc  fet.up  in  that  Empire  of  Gazettes. 
Gondoroot  was  chofen  to  (kaw  the  firft  Declaration  pre- 
fented  by  the  Afiembly  to  the.  King,  as  a  threat  to  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  .and  itbjs  other*.  Prii^ces  on  the  Rhine. 
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In  that  piece,  in  which  both  Feuillans  and  Jacobins  con- 
curred, they  declared  publickly,  and  moft  proudly  and  in-* 
foleritly,  the  principle  on  which  they  mean  to  proceed  in 
their  future  difputes  with  any  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Etirope^ 
for  they  fay,  **  That  it  is  not  with  fire  and  fword  they 
**  mean  to  attack  their  territories,  but  by  what  will  be 
«  more  dreadful  to  them,  the  intrbdudtion  of  liberty,* — { 
have  not  the  paper  by  me  to  giv«  the  :exa^  words — but  I 
believe  they  are  nearly  as  I  ftate  them.  Dreadful  indeed 
will  be  their  hditility,  if  they  (hould  be  able  to  carry  it 
on  according  to  the  example  of  /.fr^/r  modes  of  introducing 
liberty.  They  have  ihewn  a'perfeiSt  model  of  their  whole 
defign,  very  complete,  though  in  little.  This  gang  of 
murderers  and  favages  have  wholly  laid  wafte  and  utterly 
ruined  the  beautiful  and  happy  country  of  the  Comtat 
Venaifiin  and  the  city  of  Avignon.  This  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous outrage  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  my  opinion, 
with  a  great  miftake  of  their  honour  and  interefl,  have 
permitted  even  without  a  remonflrance  to  be  carried  to  the 
defired  point,  on  the  principles  on  which  they  are  now^ 
themfelves  threatened  in  their  own  States ;  and  this,  be- 
caufe,  according  to  the  poor  and  narrow  fpirit  now  in 
fafhion,  their  brother  Sovereign,  whoie  fubje^ts  have  been 
thus  traiteroufly  and  inhumanly. treated  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  has  a  name  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  and  inftead  of  being  ftyled  King  or 
Duke,  or  Landgrave,  is  ufually  oiUed  Pope. 
State  of  the  The  Elc^ors  of   Treves  and  Mentz  were 

Empire.  frightened  with  the  menace  of  a  fimilar  mode 

of  war.  The  Aflembly,  however,  not  thinking  that  the 
Eledors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  had  done  enough  under 
their  firft  terror,  have  again  brought  forward  Condorcet, 
preceded  by  Briflbt,  as  I  have  juft  itated.  The  Dedara* 
I  tion 
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-tion  which  they  have  orders  now  to  be  circulate  in  all 
•cdimtries,  is  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  the  firft,  but  ftill 
•more  infol«hty  becaufe  more  full  of  detail.  There  they 
have  the  impudence  to  ftate  that  they  aim  at  no  conqueft ; 
infinuating  that  all  the  old  lawful  Powers  of  the  World 
.had  each  made  a  ctmftant  open  profeffion  of  a  defign  (^ 
fubduing  his  neighbours.  They  add,  that  if  they  are 
pcbvoked,  their  war  will  be  directed  only  again^  thofe 
who  aflume  to  be  Makers.  But  to  the  People  they  will 
bring  peace»  law,  liberty,  Ssc.  8cc.  There  is  not  the 
leaft  hint  that  they  oonHder  thofe  whom  they  call  perfons 
<*  ajiming  to  be  Mafters,**  to  bie  the  lawful  (jfovemment  of 
their  country,  or  perfons  to  be  .treated  with  the  leaft  ma- 
nagement or  refpe^.  They  regard  them  as  ufurpers  and 
enflavers  of  the  people.  If  I  do  not  miftake  they  are  de- 
fcribed  by  the  name  of  tyrants  in  Gondoccefs  firft  draft. 
I  am  fure  they  are  io  in  Briilbt*s  fpeech,  ordered  by'  the 
Aflembly  to  be  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  for  the  fame 
pnrpofes.  :  The  .whole  is  in  the  fame  ftrain,  full  of  falie 
philofbphy  and  falfe  rhetoridc^  both  however  calculated  to 
•captivate  and  influence  the  vulgar  mind,- and  to  excite  iedi- 
tion  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  ordered  to  be  circulated; 
Indeed  it  is  fuch,  t)iat  if  any  of  the  lawful  acknowledged 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  had  publickly  ordered  fuch  a  mani- 
fefto  to  be  drciilated  in  the  dominions  of  another,  the 
AmbafTador  of  that  power  would  inftantly  be  Ordered  to 
quit  every  Court  without  an  audience. 

The  pdwers  of  Europe  have  a  pretext  for  ^g^f^^^„ 
concealing  .their  fears,  by  faying  that  this  Ian-  oothsSovereva 

^^  Powers 

guage  is  not  ufed  by  the  King ;  though  they  ' 
well  know  that  there  is  in  efifedt  no  fuch  perfon,  that  the 
Aflembly  is  in  reality,  and  by  that  King  is  acknowledged 
VOL.  lY.    .  K.  ':,.©> 
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to  lie  the  Majieri  that  what  he  does  is  but  matter  of  for* 
xxiaUty»  and  that  he  can  neither  caufe  aor  hinder,  acode** 
rate  or  retard  any  meafure  whatfoevery  nor  add  to  or  ibften 
the  manifeflo  which  the  Ailembly  has  diredted  to  be  pub- 
lifhed)  with  the  declared  purpc^e  of  exciting  mutiny  and 
vebelUon  in  the  feveral  countries  governed  by  thefe  powers. 
By  the  .generality  alfo  of  the  menaces  contained  in.  this 
paper  (though  infinitely  aggravating  the  olitrage)  they 
hope  to  remove  from  eadi  power  ibparately  the  idea  of  a 
diilindt  affi-ont.  The  perfbns  firft  pointed  at  by  the  me- 
nace are  certainly  the  Princes  of  Germany,  who  harbour 
the  pedecuted  houfe  of  Bourbon  and  the  Nobility  of 
France;  the  declaration,  however,,  is  general,  and  goes  to 
every  ftate  with  which  they  may  have  a  caufe  of  quarreL 
But  the  terror  of  France  has  fallen  upon  all  nations.  A 
few  months  fince  all  Sovereigns  feemed  diipofed  to  unite 
againft  her,  at  prefent  they  all  ieem  to  combine  in  her 
favour.  At  no  period  has  the  power  of  France  ever  ap^ 
peared  with  fo  formidable  an  afpedt.  In  particular  the 
liberties  of  the  Empire  can  have  nothing  more  than  an 
exigence  the  moft  tottering  and  precarious,  whilft  France 
exifts  with  a  great  power  of  fomenting  rebellion,  and  the 
greateft  in  the  weakeft ;  but  with  neither  power  nor  dif« 
poiitioB  to  fupport  the  fmaller  fiates  in  their  independence 
againft  the  attempts  of  the  more  powerful. 

I  wind  up  all  in  a  full  convi£ti(»i  within  my  own  breaft, 
and  die  fubftance  of  which  I  muft  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  ftate  of  France  is  the  firft  confideration  in 
the  politicks  of  Europe,  and  of  each  ftate,  externally  as 
well  as  internally  confidered. 

Moft  of  the  topidis  I  have  uied  are  drawn  Srom  fear 

and  apprehenfion.     Topicks  derived  from  fear  or  addrefi^ 

to  ^ty  are,  I  well  know,  of  doubtful  appearance.     To  be 

I  fure, 
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iuiCt  hope,  is  in  general  the  indteineat  to'ai^ioti.  Al&nxl 
(txue  tntti'^ywi.do  not^rive  them  to  provide  fdr  their  &•» 
curity ;  you  put  them  to  a  fkand;  yoti  induce  tbem^not  to 
take  meafures  to  prevent  the  approach  of  dangetfy  bitf  to 
remove  fa  unplcdfant  an  idea  ftom  their  minds  .^  you  per- 
Ihade  them  to  remain  as  they  are»  from  a  neur  fear  that 
ifaor  activity  mciy  bring  on  the  apprehended  miichief  be* 
fore  it^time.  I  confefs  6ieely  that  this  evil  fometihies 
happens  ftota  an  overdone  precaution ;  but  it  is  whea  the 
meafiires  ai^c  ralhy  ill.  choCen^  or  ill  combinod>  and  tiie 
efibdbv  rathetf  af<  Uind  terror  than  of  enlightened  forefightk 
But  the  few:  to  whom  I  ^wifli  to  fubmit  my  thot^hts,  are 
of  a  dharadter  wMch  wili  enable  them  to  fee  danger  with- 
out aftonifluhcnt,  and  to  pfovide  againft  it  without  per- 
plexity. 

To  what  lengths  diis  method  of  circulating^  ihutinous 
maniftftoSy  and  of  keeping  emiffiuies  of  fedicioii  In  ^very 
Court  under  the  name  of  Ambafifadorsf  to  propagate  die 
£ime  prindptes  and  to  follow  the  pradtices,  wiil  go>  and 
how  loon  they  wItt  operate^  ic  is  hai^d  to  fay--— but  go  on 
it  will— inore  or  kft  rzpidly,  according  to  ercntst  and 
to  the  humour  of  the  tioae.  The  Princes  itienaced 
with  the  revolt  of  their  fubje6lsy  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  have  obfequiouily  obeyed  the  foverdgn  mandate  of 
the  new  Roman  Senate,  have  received  with  diftin^on,  in 
a  publidc  character,  Ambafladprs  from  thofe  who  in  the 
fame  aA  had  circulated  the  m^nifefto  of  fedition  in  their 
I  dominions.     This  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  the  de* 

gradation  and  difgrace  of  the  Germanick  Body. 

The  Ambafladors  from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  thdr 

admiffion  into  the  diplomatick  fyftem,  I  hold  to  be  a  new 

asra  in  this  buflnefs.     It  will  be  the  moft  important  ftep 

yet  taken  to  affe<5l  the  exiftence  of  Soverdgns,  and  the 

*  K  a  higher 
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higher  dafles  of  lif&— I  do  not  mean  to  exdude  it*s  eSEs&s 
upon  all  dafles—- hut  the  firft  hlow  is  aimed  at  the  more 
prominent  parts  in  the  andent  order  of  things. 

What  is  to  he  done  ? 

Jt  would  jbe  prefumption  in  me  to  do  more  than  to 
make  a  cafe.  Many^  things  occur.  But  as  they,  like  all 
political  meafuresy  depend  on  difpofitions,  tempers,  meanly 
and  external  drcumftances,  for  all  their  efife^t,  not  being 
well  afliired  of  thefe,  1  do  not  know  how  tolet  loofe  any. 
fpeculations  of  mine  on  the  fubje<St.  The  evil  is  flated  in 
my  opinion  as  it  exifts.  .  The > remedy,  muft  be.  where, 
pow^,  wifdom  znd  information)  I  Jiope .  are  ;more  unified 
with.  good,  intentions  than  they  can  be  with  me. .  I  have 
done  with  this  fubjeiSt,  I  believe  for  ever.  It  has. given  me 
many  anxious  moments  for  the  two  laft  years.  If  .a  great 
change  is  ta  be  made  in  human  afi&irs>  the  minds  of  men 
will  be  fitted  .to  it ;  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  will 
dtavr  that  way.  Every  fearj  ievery  hope^  will  forward  it; 
and  then  they  who  perfifl:  in.oppofingtthis  mighty  current 
in  human  alTaira,  wIU  appear  .rather  to  refift  the.  decrees,  of 
Pravidence  itfdf,  than  the .  mere  defigns  of  naen-  They 
will  not  be  refolute  and  firm,  but  perverfe  and  obftinate. 
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HPHAT  Franoe,  by  it*s  mere  geographical  pofitioiiy  in- 
'*-    d^peodently  of  every  other  drcumftance*  muft  afie^t 
every  State  of  Europe ;  ibme  of  them  immediately^  all  of 
them  through  mediums  not  very  remote. 

That  the  Handing  policy  of  this  kingdom  ever  has  been 
to  watch  over  the  external  proceedings  of  France  (what* 
ever  form  the  interior  Government  of  that  kingdom  might 
take)  and  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of  it's  dominion  or  if  $ 
ruling  influence,  over  other  States. 

That,  there  is  nothing  in  the  prefent  tnternal  ftate  of 
tiungs  in  France,  which  alters  the  national  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  exterior  relations  of  that  country. 

That  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  things  in  the 
internal  circumftances  of  France  (and  perhaps  of  this 
country  too)  which  tend  to  fortify  the  principles  of  that 
fundamental  pcdicy ;  and  which  render  the  a^ve  aflertion 
of  thofe  prindides  more  preffing  at  this,  than  at  any  for* 
mer  time. 

That,    by  a  change   cfiefted   in   about  three  weeks, 
France  has  been  able  to  penetiatc  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many ; 
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many ;  to  make  ^  abfolute  conqueft  of  Savoy ;  to  menace 
an  immediate  invafion  of  the  Netherlands;  and  to  awe 
and  overbear  the  whole  Helvetick.  Body,  which  is  in  a 
moft  perilous  fituation.  The  great  Ariftocratick  Cantons 
having,  perhaps,  as  much  or  more  to  dread  from  their 
own  people  whom  they  arm,  but  do  not  chofe  or  dare  to 
employ,  as  from  the  foreign  enemy,  which  againft  all 
publick  faith  has  butchered  their  troops,  ferving  by  treaty 
in  France.  To  this  piifiure,  it  is  hardly  neceiTary  to  add, 
the  means  by  which  France  has  been  enabled  to  effe<St  all 
this,  namely,  the  apparently  entire  deftrudlion  of  one  of 
the  largefr,  and  certainly  the  higheft  difciplined,  and  beft 
appointed  army  ever  feen,  headed  by  the  firft  military  So- 
vereign in  Europe,  with  a  Captain  under  him  of  the 
greateft  renown ;  and  that  without  a  blow  given  or  received 
on  any  fide.  This  ftate  of  things  feems  to  me,  even  if 
it  went  no  further,  truly  ferious. 

Circumftances  have  enabled  France  to  do  all  this  by 

•land.     On  the  other  element  fhe  has  begun  to  exert  het"- 

felf;    and  (he  muft  fucceed   in  her  defigns,  if   enemies 

Very  different  from  thofe  Ihe  has  hitherto  had  to  ^en-i- 

counter,  do  not  refill  her. 

She  has  fitted  out  a  naval  force,  now  actually  at  fea,  by 
which  Ihe  is  enabled  to  give  law  to  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  known  as  a  fa<5t  (and  if  not  fb  known,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  highly  probable)  that  ftie  propofes 
the  ravage,  of  the  Eccletiaftical  State,  and  the  pillage  of 
Rome,  as  hec  firft  objedt ;  that  next  fiie  means  to  bom- 
.bard  Naples ;  to  awe,  to  humble,  and  thus  to  command 
all  Italy — to  force  it  to  a  nominal  neutrality,  but  to  a  real 
dependence — to  compel  the  Italian  Princes  and  Republicks 
to  admit  the  free  entrance  of  the  French  commerce,  an 
open  intercourfe,  and  the  fure  concomitant  of  that  inter- 

courfe. 
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courfe,  the  affiliated  focietieSi  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  thofe 
ihe  has  eftablifhed  at  Avignon,  the  Comtat,  Chamberry, 
Londoi),  Manchefter,  &c.  Sec,  which  are  fo  many  colonies 
planted  in  all  thefe  countries,  for  extending  the  influence, 
and  fecuring  the  dominion  of  the  French  Republick. 

That  there  never  has  been  hitherto  a  period  in  which 
this  kingdom  would  have  fuffered  a  French  fleet  to  domi- 
neer >  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  •  force  Italy  to  fubmit 
to  fuch  terms  as  France  would  think  fit  to  impofe — to  fay 
nothing  of  what  has  been  done  upon  land  in  fupport  of 
the  fame  fyftcm.  The  great  pbjedt  for  which  we  pre- 
fer ved  Minorca,  whilfl  we  could  keep  it,  and  for  which 
we  ftill  retain  Gibraltar,  both,  at  a  great  expence,  was, 
and  is,  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  France  over  the 
Mediterranean. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  certain  and  immediate  efle<St:  of  that 
armament  upon  the  Italian  -  States.  The  pirobable  effe£t 
which  that  armament,  and  the  other  armaments  preparing 
at  Toulon,  and  other  ports  may  have  upon  Spain,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  >vorthy  of  the  ferious,  atten- 
tion of  the  Britilh  councils. 

That  it  is  moft'  probable,  we  may  fay,  in  a  manner 
certain,  that  if  there  fliould  be  a  rupture  between  Franqe 
and  Spain,  France  will  not  confine  her  offenfive  pirati<^l 
operations  againft  Spain,  to  her  eflforts  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; on  which  fide,  however,  flie  may  grievoufly 
afFedt  Spain,  efpecially  if  flie  excites  Morocco  and  Algiers, 
which  undoubtedly  Ihe  will,  to  fall  upon  that  power. 

That  flie  will  fit  out  armaments  upon  the  ocean,  by 
which  the  flota  itfelf  may  be  intercepted,  and  thus  the 
treafures.  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the  largeft  and  fureft 
refources  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  may  be  conveyed  into 

VOL.  IV.  L  France, 
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France,  and  become  powerful  inftruments  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  her  neighbours. 

That  fhe  makes  no  fecret  of  her  defigns. 

That,  if  the  inward  and  outward  bound  flota  fliould 
efcape,  ftill  France  has  more  and  better  means  of  difle- 
vering  many  of  the  provinces  in  the  Weft  and  Eaft  Indies, 
from  the  ftate  of  Spain,  than  Holland  had  when  (he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  fame  attempt.  The  French  marine  refem- 
bles  not  a  little  the  old  armaments  of  the  Flibuftriers, 
which  about  a  century  back,  in  conjundtion  with  pirates 
of  our  nation,  brought  fuch  calamities  upon  the  Spanifli 
colonies.  They  differ  only  in  this>  that  the  prefent  pira- 
tical force  is,  out  of  all  meafure  and  comparifon,  greater; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fhips  of  the  line,  and  frigates  bfeing 
ready  built,  moft  of  them  in  a  manner  new,  and  all  ap- 
plicable in  different  ways  to  that  fervice.  Privateers  and 
Moorifli  corfaires  pofTefs  not  the  beft  feamanftiip,  and  very 
little  difcipline,  and  indeed  can  niake  no  figure  in  regular 
fervice,  but  in  defperate  adventures,  and  animated  with  a 
luft  of  plunder,  they  are  truly  formidable. 

That  the  land  forces  of  France  are  well  adapted  to  con- 
cur with  their  marine  in  conjundl  expeditions  of  this  na- 
ture. In  fuch  expeditions,  enterprize  fupplies  the  want 
of  difcipline,  and  perhaps  more  than  fupplies  it.  Both 
for  this,  and  for  other  fervice  (however  contemptible  their 
military  is,  in  other  refpecSts)  one  arm  is  extremely  good, 
the  Engineering  and  Artillery  branch.  The  old  officer 
corps  in  both  being  compofed  for  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  were  not  gentlemen,  or  gentlemen  newly  fuch,  few 
have  abandoned  the  fervice,  and  the  men  are  veterans  well 
enough  difciplined,  and  very  expert.  In  this  piratical  way 
they  mufl  make  war  with  good  advantage^     They  muft 

do 
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do  fp,  even  on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  either  offenfively  or 
defenfively.  This  fhews  the  difference  between  the  policy 
of  Louis  the  XlVth.  who  built  a  wall  of  brafs  about  his 
kingdom ;  and  that  of  Jofeph  the  Second,  who  premedi- 
tatedly  uncovered  his  whole  frontier. 

That  Spain  from  the  a6tual  and  expected  prevalence  of 
French  power,  is  in  a  moil:  perilous  fituation ;  perfectly 
dependent  on  the  mercy  of  that  Republick.  If  Auftria  is 
broken,  or  even  humbled,  ihe  will  not  dare  to  difpute  it*s 
mandates. 

In  the  pre&nt  ftate  of  things,  we  have  nothing  at  all 
to  dread  from  the  power  of  Spain  by  fea,  or  by  land,  ox 
from  any  rivalry  in  commerce. 

That  we  have  much  to  dread  from  the  connexions  into 
which  Spain  may  be  forced. 

From  the  circumfiances  of  her  territorial  pofleflions,  of 
her  refources,  and  the  whole  of  her  civil  and  political 
ftate,  we  may  be  authorized  fafely,  and  with  undoubted 
confidence  to  affirm,  that 

Spain  is  not  afubjianthe  Power: 

That  ihe  muil  lean  on  France,  or  on  England. 

That  it  is  as  much  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to 
prevent  the  jM-edominancy  of  a  French  intereft  in  that 
kingdom,  as  if  Spain  were  a  province  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  or  a  State  actually  dependent  on  it ;  full  as 
much  fo  as  ever  Portugal  was  reputed  to  be.  This  is  a  de- 
pendency of  much  greater  value :  and  it*s  deftru(5tion,  or 
it*8  being  carried  to  any  other  dependency,  of  much  more 
ferious  misfortune. 

One  of  thefe  two  things  muft  happen.  Either  Spain 
xnuft  fubmit  to  drcumftances,  and  take  fiich  conditions  as 
France  will  impofe ;  cnt  ihe  muft  engage  in  hoftilities  along 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

La  If 
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If  Spain  fliould  be  forced  or  awed  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Republick  of  France,  Ihe  rauft  open  her  ports  and 
her  commerce,  as  well  as  the  land  communication  for  the 
French  labourers,  who  were  accuftomed  annually  to  gather 

in    tbp   harveft    in    Spain,        IndeeA   fhft    muft  grant  a  free 

communication  for  travellers  and  traders  through  her 
whole  country.  In  that  cafe  it  is  not  conjedtural,  it  is 
certain,  the  Clubs  will  give  law  in  the  Provinces  ;  Bour- 
going,  or  fome  fuch  mifcreajit,  will  give  law  at  Madrid. 

In  this  England  may.  acquiefce  if  Ihe  pleafes;  and 
France  will  conclude  a  triumphant  peace,  with  Sp2dn 
under  her  abfolute  dependence,  with  a  broad  highway 
into  that,  and  into  every  State  of  Europe.  She  acStually, 
invites  Great  Britain  to  divide  with  her  the  fpoils  of  the 
new  world,  and  to  make  a  partition  of  the  Spanilh  Mo- 
narchy. Clearly  it  is  better  to  do  fo,  than  to  fufFer  France 
to  ppflefs  thofe  fpoils,  and  that  territory  alone;  which, 
without  doubt,  unrefifted  by  us,  Ihe  is  altogether  as  able, 
as  Ihe  is  willing  to  do. 

This  plan  is  propofed  by  the  French,  in  the  way  in 
which  they  propofe  all  their  plans ;  and  in  the  only  way 
in  which  indeed  they  can  propofe  them,  where  there  is 
no  regular- communication  between  his  Majefty  and  their 
Republick. 

What  they  propofe  is  a  plan.  It  is  a  plan  alfo  to  refift 
their  predatory  projeft.  To  remain  quiet,  and  to  fuflfer 
them 'to  make  their  own  ufe  of  a  naval  power  before  pur 
face,  fo  as  to  awe  and  bully  Spain  into  a  fubmiflive  peace, 
or  to  drive  them'  into  a  ruinous  war,  without  any  meafure 
on  our  part,  I  fear  is  no  plan  at  all. 

However,  if  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  France 
defires,  and  which  her  affiliated  focieties  here  ardently 
wifli  and  are  conftantly  writing  up,  ihould  not  be  adopted, 
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ind  the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  France  fhould  con- 
tinue, I  think  it  not  at  all  likely  that  Spain  Ihould  not  be 
drawn  into  the  quarrel.  In  that  cafe,  the  neutrality  of 
England  will  be  a  thing  abfolutely  impoffible.  The  time 
is  only  the  fubjedt  of  deliberation* 

Then  the  queftion  will  be,  whether  we  are  to  defer 
putting  ourfeives  into  a  pofture  for  the  common  defence, 
-either  by  armament,  or  negotiation,  or  both,  until  Spain  is 
adlually  attacked ;  that  is,  whether  our  Court  will  take  a 
decided  part  for  Spain,  whilft  Spain  on  her  fide,  is  yet  in  a 
condition  to  a6t  with  whatever  degree  of  vigour  fhe  may 
have ;  whilft  that  vigour  is  yet  unexhaufted  ; — or  whether 
we  Ihall  conne(Sl  ourfeives  with  her  broken  fortunes ;  after 
ihe  Ihall  have  received  material  blows,  and  when  we  Ihall 
have  the  whole  flow  length  of  that  always  unwieldy,  and  ill 
conftru(5ted,  and  then  wounded  and  crippled  body,  to  drag 
aftier  us,  rather  than  to  aid  us.  Whilft  our  difpofition  is 
uncertain,  Spain  will  npt  dare  to  put  herfelf  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  defence  as  will  make  her  hoftility  formidable,  or  her 
neutrality  refpedtable. 

If  the  decifion  is  fuch  as  ^  the  folution  of  this  queftion 
(I  take  it  to  be  the  true  queftion)  condudts  to — no  time  is 
.to  be  loft.  But  the  meafures  though  prompt^  ought  not 
to  be  ra(h  aijd  indigefted.  They  ought  to  be  well  chofen> 
well  combined,^  and  well  purfued.  The  fyftem  muft  be 
general ;  but  it  muft  be  executed,  not  fucceflively,  or  with 
interruption,  but  all  together,  unofiatu^  in  one  melting, 
and  one  mould. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  muft  put  Europe  before  us,  which 
plainly  is,  juft  now,  in  all  it^s  parts,  in  a  ftate  of  difmay, 
derangement  and  confufion ;  and  very  poflibly  amongft  all 
it's  Sovereigns,  full  of  fecret  heart-burning,  diftruft,  and 
mutual  accufation*     Perhaps  it  may  labour,  under  worfe 
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evils.  There  is  no  vigour  any  where,  except  the  diftem- 
pered  vigour  and  energy  of  France.  That  country  has  but 
too  much  life  in  it,  when  every  thing  around  is  fo  difpofed 
to  tamenefs  and  languor.  The  very  vices  of  the  French 
fyftem  at  home  tend  to  give  force  to  foreign  exertions. 
The  Generals  muft  join  the  armies.  They  muft  lead  them 
to  enterprize,  or  they  are  likely  to  perifti  by  their  hands. 
Thus  without  law  or  government  of"  her  own,  France 
gives  law  to  all  the  Governments  in  Europe. 

This  great  mafs  of  political  matter  muft  have  been 
always  under  the  view  of  thinkers  for  the  publick,  whether 
they  a(St  in  office  or  not.  Amongft  events,  even  the  late 
calamitous  events  were  in  the  book  of  contingency.  Of 
courfe,  they  muft  have  been,  in  defign,  at  leaft,  pro- 
vided for.  A  plan  which  takes  in  as  many  a»  poiiible  of 
the  States  concerned,  will  rather  facilitate  and  fimplify  a 
rational  fcheme  for  preferving  Spain,  (if  that  were  our  fole, 
as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our  principal  object)  than  to  delay 
and  perplex  it. 

if  we  ftiould  think  that  a  provident  policy  (perhaps  now 
more  than  provident,  urgent  and  neceiTary)  ihould  lead  us 
to  a£t,  we  cannot  take  meafures  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done.  We  muft  fee  the  faults,  if  any,  which  have  con-j 
ducted  to  the  prefent  misfortunes  ;  not  for  the  fake  of  cri- 
ticifm,  military  or  political,  or  from  the  common  motives 
of  blaming  perfons  and  counfels  which  have  not  been  fuc- 
cefsful ;  but  in  order,  if  we  can,  to  adminifter  fbme  remedy 
to  thefe  difafters,  by  the  adoption  of  plans,  more  bottomed 
in  principle,  and  built  on  with  more  difcretion.  Miftakes 
may  be  leiibns« 

There  feem  indleed  to  have  been  fcveral  miftakes  in  the 

political  principles  on  which  the  War  was  entered  into,  as 

well  as  in  the  plans  upon  which  it  was  coi^du^ted ;  fome 
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of  them  very  fundamental,  and  not  only  vifibly,  but  I  may 
fay,  palpably  erroneous ;  and  I  think  him  to  have  lefs  than 
the  difcernment  of  a  very  ordinary  Statefman,  who  could 
not  forefee  from  the  very  beginning,  unpleafant  confe- 
quences  from  thofe  plans,  though  not  the  unparalleled  dif- 
graces  and  difafters  which  really  did  attend  them :  for  they 
were,  both  principles  and  meafures,  wholly  new  and  out 
of  the  conjmon  courfe,  without  any  thing  apparently  very 
grand  in  the  conception,  to  juflify  this  total  departure  from 
all  rule. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  united  Sovereigns  very  much 
injured  their  caufe  by  admitting,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France ;  in  contra- 
didtion  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  publick  Law  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  correfpondent  practice  of  all  it's  States,  from  the 
time  we  have  any  hiftory  of  them.  In  this  particular,  the 
two  German  Courts  feem  to  have  as  little  confulted  the 
Publicifts  of  Germany,  as  their  own  true  interefts,  and 
thofe  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Europe.  This 
admiflion  of  a  falfe  principle  in  the  Law  of  Nations, 
brought  them  into  an  apparent  contradidlion,  when  they 
inlifted  on  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  Royal  Authority  in 
France.  But  this  confufed  and  contradictory  proceeding 
gave  rife  to  a  pradtical  error  of  worfe  confequence.  It  was 
derived  from  one  and  the  fame  root;  namely,  that  the 
perfon  of  the  Monarch  of  France  was  every  thing ;  and 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  intermediate  orders  of  the  State,  l>y 
which  the  Monarchy  was  upheld,  were  nothing.  So  that, 
if  the  united  Potentates  had  fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  re-efta- 
blifh  the  authority  of  that  King,  and  that  he  Ihould  be  fo 
ill^advifed  as  to  confirm  all  the  confifcations,  and  to  recog- 
nize as  a  lawful  body,  and  to  clafs  himfelf  with,  that 
rabble  of  murderers  (and  there  wanted  not  pcrfons  who 
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would  fo  have  advifed  him)  there  was  nothing  in  the  prin- 
ciple, or  in  the  proceedingof  the  United  Powers,  to  prevent 
fuch  an  arrangement. 

An  expedition  to  free  a  brother  Sovereign  from  prifon, 
was  undoubtedly  a  generous  and  chivalrous  vindertaking. 
But  the  fpirit  and  generolity  would  not  have  been  lefs,  if 
the  policy  had  been  more  profound,  and  more  comprehen- 
live ;  that  is,  if  it  had  taken  in  thofe  confiderations,  and 
thofe  perfons,  by  whom,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  for  whom, 
Monarchy  exifts.  This  would  become  a  bottom  for  a 
fyftem  of  folid  and  permanent  policy,  and  of  operations 
conformable  to  that  fyftem. 

The  fame  fruitful  error  was  the  caufe  why  nothing  was 
done  to  imprefs  the  people  of  France  (fo  far  as  we  can  at 
all  confider  the  inhabitants  of  France  as  a  people)  with  an 
idea  that  the  Grovernment  was  ever  to  be  really  French,  or 
indeed  any  thing  elfe  than  the  nominal  government  of  a 
Monarch,  a  Monarch  abfolute  as  over  them,  but  whofe  fole 
fupport  was  to  arife  from  foreign  Potentates,  and  who  was 
to  be  kept  on  his  Throne  by  German  forces;  in  Ihort,  that 
the  King  of  France  was  to  be  a  Viceroy  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Pruflia. 

It  was.  the  firft  time  that  foreign  Powers  interfering  in 
the  concerns  of  a  nation  divided  into  parties,  have  thought 
proper  to  thruft  wholly  out  of  their  councils,  to  poftpone, 
to  difcountenance,  to  rejedt,  and  in  a  manner  to  difgrace 
the  party  whom  thofe  Powers  came  to  fupport.  The 
fingle  perfon  of  a  King  cannot  be  a  party.  Woe  to  the 
King  who  is  himfelf  his  party !  The  Royal  party  with  the 
King  or  his  Reprefentatives  at  it's  head,  is  the  Royal  caufe. 
Foreign  Powers  have  hitherto  chofen  to  give  to  fuch  wars 
as  this,  the  appearance  of  a  civil  conteft,  and  not  that  of 
ian  hoftile  invafion.     When  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fixteenth 
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ccntury>  fent  aids  to  the  chiefs  of  the  League,  they  ap- 
peared as  Allies  to  that  League,  and  to  the  iraprifoned 
King  (the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon)  which  that  League  had 
fet  tap.  When  the  Germans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Pro- 
tcftant  Princes,  in  th»  fame  fericJs  of  civil  wars,  they  came 
as  Allies.  When  the  Englifh  came  to  the  aid  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  they  appeared  as  Allies  to  that  Prince.  So  did 
the  French  always  when  they  intermeddled  in  the  affiurs 
^f  Gennany.  They  came  to  aid  a  party  there.  When 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  intermeddled  in  the  fuccellion  of 
Spain,  they  appear^ed  as  Allies  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth.  In  fhort,  the  policy  has  been  as  uniform  as  it*s 
principles  were  obvious  to  an  ordinary  eye. 

According  to  all  the  did  principles  of  law  and  policy,  a 
regency  ought  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  French 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  Nobles,  and  Parlia^nents,  and  then 
recognized  by  the  combined  Powers.  Fundamental  law 
and  antient  ufage,  as  well  as  the  dear  reafbn  of  the  thing, 
have  always  ordained  it  during  an  imprifonment  of  the 
King  of  France ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  John,  and  of  Francis 
the  Firft.  A  Monarchy  ought  not  to  be  left  a  moment 
without  a  Reprefentative,  having  an  intereft  in  the  fuccef- 
fion.  The  orders  of  the  State,  ought  alio  to  have  been 
recognizetl  in  thofe  amcwigft  whom  alone  they  exifted  in 
freedom,  that  is,  in  the  Emigrants. 

Thus  laying  down  a  firm  foundation  on  the  recognition 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  according  to 
nature  and  to  it's  fundamental  laws,  and  not  according  to 
the  novel  and  inconfiderate  principles  of  the  ufurpaticm 
-which  thfe  United  Powers  were  come  to  'extirpate;  the 
King  of  Pijiflia  and  the  Emperor,  as  Allies  of  the  antient 
Kingdom  of  France,  would  have  proceeded  with  dignity, 
firft,  to  free  the  Monarch,  if  poffible ;  if  not,  to  fecure 
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th^.  Monarchy  as  principal  in  the  defign ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  all  rifques.  to  that  great  objeft  (the  object  of  other 
^ges  than  the  prefent,  and  of  other  countries  than  that  of 
jprance)  they  would  of  courfe  avoid  proceeding  with  more 
hafte,  or  in  a  different  manner  thap  what  the  nature  of 
fuch  an  6bje6l  required. 

Adopting  this,  the  only  rational  fyftem,  the  rational 
mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,  was  to  commence  with  an 
effc6live  fiege  of  Lifle^  which  the  French  Generals  mnft 
have  feen  taken  before  their  faces,  or  be  forced  ta  fight. 
A  plentiful  country  of  friends,  from  whence  to  draw  fup- 
plies,  would  have  been  behind  them  ;  a  plentiful  country 
of  enemies,  from  whence  to  force  fupplies,  would  have 
been  before  them.  Good  towns  were  always  within  reach 
to  depofit  their  hofpitals  and  magazines.  The  March  from 
Lifle  to  Paris,  is  through  a  lefs  defenfible  country,  and  the 
diftance  is  hardly  fo  great  as  from  Longwy  to  Paris. 

If  the  old  politick  and  military  ideas  had  governed,  the 
advanced  guard  would  have  been'  formed  of  thofe  who  beft 
knew  the  country,  and  had  fome  intereft  in  it,  fupported 
by  fome  of  the  beft  light  troops  and  light  artillery,  whilft 
the  grand  folid  body  of  an  army  difciplined  to  perfedtion, 
proceeded  leifurely,  and  in  clofe  connexion  with  all  it*s 
ftores,  provifions,  arid  heavy  cannon,  to  fupport  the  expe- 
dite body  in  cafe  of  mifadventure,  or  to  improve  and  com- 
pleat  it's  fuccefe.. 

The  dirciSt  contrary  of  all  this  was  put  in  pra<5tice.  In 
confequence  of  the  original  fin  of  this  project,  the  army 
of  the  French  Princes  was  ex^ery  where  thrown  into  the 
rear,  and  no  part  of  it  brought  forward  to  the  laft  mo^- 
ment,  the  time,  of  the  commencement  of  the  fecret  nego*- 
tiation.  This  naturally  made  an  ill  impreflipa  on  the 
people,  and  furniflied  an  occafion  for  the  rebels  at  Paris  to 
1  give 
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give  out  that  the  faithful  fobje6ts  of  the  King  were  dif- 
trufted,  defpifed,  and  abhorred  by  his  allies.  The  march 
was  directed  through  a  Ikirt  of  Lorraine,  and  thencd^iilto 
a  part  of  Champagne>  the  Duke,  of  Brunfwick  leaving  all 
the  ftrongeft  places  behind  him  ;  leaving  alfo  behind  him, 
the  ftrength  of  his  artillery  ;  and  by  this  means  giving  a 
fuperiority  to  the  French,  in  the  only  way  in  which  the 
prefent  France  is  able  to  oppofe  a  German  force* 

In  confequence  of  the  adoption  of  thofe  falfe  politicks, 
which  turned  every  thing  on  the  King's  fole  and  fingle 
perfon,  the  whole  plan  of  the  war  was  reduced  to  nothing 
but  a  coiip  de  main^  in  order  to  fet  that  Prince  at  liberty. 
If  that  failed  every  thing  was  to.  be  given  up. 

The  fcheme  of  a  coup  de  main^  might  (under  favourable 
circumftances)  be  very  fit  for  a  partizan  at  the  head  of  a 
light  corps,  by  whofe  failure  nothing  material  would  be 
deranged.  But  for  a  royal  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men> 
headed  by  a  King  in  perfon,  who  was  to  march  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  through  an  enemy's  country — furely  this 
was  a  plan  unheard  of. 

Although  this  plan  was  not  well  chofen,  and  proceeded 
upon  principles  altogether  ill  judged  and  impolitick,  the 
fuperiority  of  the  military  force,  might  in  a  great  degree 
have  fupplied  the  defeds,  and  furniftied  a  corre6live  to  the 
miftakes.  The  greater  probability  was  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick  would  make  his  way  to  Paris,  over  the  bellies 
of  the  rabble  of  drunkards,  robbers,  aflaffins,  rioters,  mu- 
tineers, and  half-grown  boys,  uiider  the  iU-obeyed  com- 
mand of  a  theatrical,  vapouring,  reduced  CaptaiiLof  cavalry,., 
who  oppofed  that  great  Commander  and  great  army. 
But — Diis  aliter  vi/um^-^-^He  began  to  treat,  the  winds 
blew,  and  the  rains  beat,  the  houfe  fell—- becaufe  it  was 
built  upon  fand— *-alid  great  was  the  fall  thereof.     This. 
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march  was  not  an  exa<5l  copy  of  either  of  the  two  marches 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Parnia  into  France. 

There  is  fome  fecret,  Sicknefs  and  weather  may  defeat 
an  arrhy  purfuing  a  wrong  plan ; .  not  that  I  believe  the 
jicknefs  to  have  been  fo  great  as  it  ha^  been  reported ;  bur 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fuperfluous  humiliation  in  this  bu- 
linefs,  a  perfect  prodigality  of  dilgrace.  Some  advantage, 
real  or  imaginary,  mull  compenfate  to  a  great  Sovereign^ 
and  to  a  great  General^  for  fo  immenfe  a  lofs  of  reputa- 
tion. Longwy,  fituated  as  it  is,  might  (one  (hould  think) 
be  evacuated  without  a  capitulation  with  a  Republick  juft 
proclaimed  by  the  King  of  Pruffia  as  an  ufurping  and 
rebellious  body.  He  was  not  far  from  Lxixembouig.  .  He 
might  have  taken  away  the  obnoxious  French  in  his  flight.. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  neceflary  that  thofe  Magi- 
flrate&.who  declared  for  their  own  Kmg,  on  the  faith,  and 
under  the  immediate  protedtion  of  the  King  of  Pruflia> 
ihould  be  delivered  over  to  the  gallows.  It  was  not  necef^ 
fary  that  the  emigrant  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  ferved 
with  the  King  of  Pruffia's  army,  nnder  his  immediate 
command,  ihould  be  excluded  from  the  cartel,  and  given 
lip  to  be  hanged  as  rebels.  Never  was  ib  grofs,  and  fb- 
cruel  a  breach  of  the  publick  faith,  not  with  an  enemy,  but 
with  a  friend.  Dumourier,  has  dropped  very  lingular 
hints.  Cuftine»  has  fpoken  out  more  broadly.  Th^ 
accounts  have  never  b^n  contradidled.  They  tend  t& 
make  an  eternal  rupture  between  the  Powers*  The  French 
have  give^  out,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  fome  name  and  place  for  the  captive  King, 
amongft  the  murderers  and  proicribers,  of  thofe  who  have 
loft  their  all  for  his  caufe.    £ven  this  has  not  been  denied. 

it  ii  lingular,  and  indeed,  a  thing,  tmder  aU  it*s  circam- 
fiances,  ipconceivable^   that  everj  thing  Ihould  by  the 

Emperor 
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femperor  be  abandoned  to  tbe  King  of  Pruflia.  That 
Monarch  was  coniidered  as  principal.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  in  his  poiition  with  regard  to  the  war, 
he  was  only  an  ally ;  and  a  new  ally,  with  croffing  interefts 
in  many  particulars,  and  of  a  policy  rather  uncertain.  At 
beft,  and  fuppoiing  him  to  a6t  with  the  greateft  fidelity,; 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Empire,  to  him  muft  be  but  Secon- 
dary objefbs.  Countries  out  of  Germany,  muft  affe<£t  him 
in  a  ftill  more  remote  manner.  France,  other  than  from 
the  fear  of  it's  dodlrinal  principles,  can  to  him  be  no  ob- 
jedl  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  Rhine,  Sardinia,  und  the 
Swifs,  are  left  to  their  fate.  The  King  of  Pruffia  has  no 
direSl  and  immediate  concern  with  France ;  confequentiaUy^ 
to  be  fure^  a  great  deal ;  but  the  Emperor  touches  France 
direSily  in  many  parts  :  he  is  a  near  neighbour  to  Sardinia, 
by  his  Milanefe  territories ;  he  borders  on  Switzerland ; 
Cologne,  po£efied  by  his  unde,  is  between  Mentz,  Treves 
and  ttie  King  of  Pniffials  territories  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  Emperor  is  the  natural  guardian  of  Italy  and 
Oermany ;    the  natural  balance   againft  the  ambition  of 

.  France,  whether  Republican  or  Monarchical.  His  Minif- 
ters  and  his  Generals,  therefore,  ought  to  have  had  their 
full  fhare  in  every  material  confultation,  which  I  fufpetSi: 

.  they  had  not.  If  he  has  no  Minifter  capable  of  plans  of 
poUcy,  which  compreh<aid  the  fuperintcndancy  of  a  war, 
or  no  General  with  the  leaft  of  a  political  head,  things 
have  been  as  they  mnft  be.  However,  in  all  the  parts  of 
this  ftrange  proceeding,  there  muft  be  a  fecret. 

Jt  is  probably  known  to  Minifters.  I  do  not  mean  ta 
penetrate  into  it.  My  fpeculations  on  this  head  muft  be 
only  conje(dural.  If  the  King  of  Pruffia,  under  the  pre- 
text, or  on  the  reality  of  £xne  information  relative  to  ill 
pi^aK^Uce  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  takes  advan- 
tage 
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tage  of  hrs  being  admitted  into  the  heart -of  the  Emperort 
dominions  in  the  charadter  of  an  ally,  afterwards  to  join 
the  common  enemy,  and  to  enable  France  to  feize  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  reduce  and  humble  the  Empire,  I 
cannot  conceive,  upon  every  principle,  any  thing  more 
alarming  for  this  country,  feparately,  and  as  a  part  of  the , 
general  fyftefn*  After  all,  we  may  be  looking  in  vain  in 
the  regions  of  politicks,  for  what  is  only  the  operation  of 
temper  and  charadler  upon  accidental  circumftances — But 
I  never  knew  accidents  to  decide  the  whole  of  any  great 
bufinefs ;  and  I  never  knew  temper  to  a(St,  but  that  fome 
fyftem  of  politicks,  agreeable  to  it's  peculiar  fpirit,  was 
blended  with  it,  ftrengthened  it,  and  got  ftrength  from 
it.  Therefore  the  politicks  can  hardly  be  put  out  of 
the  queftion. 

Great  miftakes  have  been  committed ;  at  leaft  I  hope  fo. 
If  there  have  been  none,  the  cafe  in  future  is  desperate. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  and  moft  of  them  very  early. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  on  a  full  and  mature  view  and  comparifon  of  the 
hiftorical  matter,  of  the  tranfaftions  that  have  paffed  before 
our  eyes,  and  of  the  future  profpe(St,  I  think  I  am  autho- 
rized to  form  an  opinion  without  the  leaft  hefitation. 

That  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  or  ever 
can  be,  the  leaft  rational  hope  of  making  an  impreffion  on 
France  by  any  Continental  Powers,  if  England  is  not  a 
part,  is  not  the  direding  part,  is  not  the  foul,  of  the  whole 
confederacy  againft  it. 

This,  fo  far  as  it  is  an  anticipation  of  future,  is  grounded 
on  the  whole  tenor  of  former  hiftory— In  fpeculation  it 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  two  plain  principles. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  That  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  take  a  more  fair  and 
equal  part  in  the  alliance^  than  the  other  Powers^  as  having 
lefs  of  crofling  intereft,  or  perplexed  difcufSon  with  any 
of  them. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  France  cannot  have  to  deal  with  any 
of  thefe  continental  Sovereigns,  without  their  feeling  that 
nation,  as  a-maritime  "Power,  greatly  fuperior  to  them  all 
put  together ;  a  force  which  is  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by 
England. 

England,  except  during  the  eccentrick  aberration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  has  always  conlidered  it  as  her  duty 
and  intereft,  to  take  her  place  in  fuch  a  confederacy.  Her 
chief  difputes  muft  ever  be  with  France,  and  if  England 
Ihews  herfelf  indifferent  and  unconcerned  when  thefe 
Powers  are  combined  againft  the  enterprizes  of  France,  ihe 
is  to  look  with  certainty  for  the  fame  indifference  on  the 
part  of  thefe  Powers,  when  (he  may  be  at  war  with  that 
nation.  This  will  tend  totally  to  difconnecSt  this  kingdom 
from  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  in  which,  if  £he  ought  not 
raftily  to  meddle,  flie  ought  never  wholly  to  withdraw  her- 
felf from  it,. 

If  then  England  is  put  in  motion,  whether  by  a  con^ 
fideration  of  the  general  fafety,  or  of  the  influence  of 
France  upon  Spain,  or  by  the  probable  operations  of  this 
new  fyftem  on  the  Netherlands,  it  milft  embrace  in  ifs 
projedl  the  whole  as  much  as  poflible,  and  the  part  it 
takes  ought  to  be  as  much  as  poffible  a  leading  and  pre*- 
fiding  part. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  fuggeft , 

Firft,  That  a  Minifter  fhould  forthwith  be  fent  to  Spain> 
to  encourage  that  Court  to  perfevere  in  the  meafures  they 
have  adopted  againft  France ;  ta  make  a  clofe  alliance  and 
guarantee  of  poffeflions,t  as  againft  France^  with  that  power, 

and; 
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and  A^hilft  the  formality  oS  the  treaty  is  pending,  to  aiTure 
them  of  our  protection,  poftponing  any  lefler  difputes  to 
another  occaiion. 

Secondly,  To  aflure  the  Court  of  Vienna,  of  our  defire 
to  enter  into  our  antient  connexions  with  her,  and  to  fup- 
port  her  effectually  in  the  war  which  France  has  declared 
againft  her. 

Thirdly,  To  animate  the  Swifs,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
to  take  a  part,  as  the  latter  once  did  on  the  principles  of 
the.  Grand  Alliance. 

Fourthly,  To  put  an  end  to  our  difputes  with  Ruffia, 
and  mutually  to  forget  the  paft.  I  believe  if  ihe  is  fatisfied 
of  this  oblivion,  ftie  will  return  to  her  own  fentiments, 
with  regard  to  this  Court,  and  will  take  a  more  forward 
part  in  this  bufinefs  than  any  other  Power. 

Fifthly,  If  what  has  happened  to  the  King  of  Pruflia  is 
only  in  confequence  of  a  fort  of  panick  or  of  levity,  and  an 
indifpoiition  to  perfevcre  long  in  one  dcfign— the  fupport 
and  concurrence  of  Ruifia  will  tend  to  fteady  him,  and  to 
give  him  refolution.  If  he  be  ill  difpofed,  with  that  power 
on  his  back,  and  without  one  ally  in  Europe,  I  COTiceive 
he  will  not  be  eaiily  led  to  doi^nge  the  plan. 

Sixthly,  To  ufe  the  joint  influence  of  ow  Court,  and  of 
our  then  Allied  Powers,  with  Holland,  to  arm  as  fully  as 
Ihe  can  by  iea,  and  to  make  fome  addition  by  land. 

Seventhly,  To  *acknowlcdge  the  King  of  France's  next 
brother  {affiled  by  fuch  a  Council  and  fuch  Reprefentatives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  as  Ihall  be  thought  proper) 
Regent  of  France,  and  to  fend  that  Prince  a  fmall  fupply 
of  money,  arms,  doathing  and  artillery. 

Eighthly,  To  give  force  to  thefe  negociations,  an  inftant 

naval  uinament  ought  to  be  adopted ;  one  fquadron  for 

the  MediterifaBean ;  another  for  the  Channel.     The  feafon 

c  -  is 
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16  conrenient^  iiiol3:  of  our  trade  beings  as  I  take  it,  at 
home. 

After  fpeaking  of  a  jdan  formed  upon  the  antient  policy 
and  pra^ice  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe ;  to  which 
this  is  exadtiy  conformable  in  every  refpedt,  with  no  devi-i 
ation  whatfoever,  and  which  is,  I  conceive,  much  more 
ftrongly  called  for  by  the  prefent  circumftances,  than  by 
any  former,  t  muft  take  notice  of  another  which  I  heart 
but  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  believe,  is  in  agitation^ 
This  plan  is  grounded  upon  the  very  fame  view  of  things 
which  is.  here  flated,  namely^  the  danger  to  all  Sovereigns, 
and  old  Republtbks,  from  the  prevalence  of  French  power 
and  influence. 

It  is  to  form  a  Congrefs  of  all  the  European  powers,  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  general  defenfive  alliance,  the  objects  of 
which  ihould  be, 

Firft,  The  recognition  of  this  new  Republick  (which 
they  well  know  is  formed  on  the  principles,  and  for  the 
declared  purpofe  of  the  deftru£tion  of  all  Kings),  and 
whenever  the  heads  of  this  new  Republick  {hall  oonfent  to 
reieafe  the  Royal  Captives,  to  make  Peace  with  them. 

Secondly,  To  defend  themselves  with  their  joint  forces 
againft  the  open  aggreffions  or  the  fecret  praxStices,  intrigues 
and  writings,  which  are  ufed  to  propagate  the  French 
principles. 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  from  whofe  fhop  this  commodity 
comes.  It  is  fo  perfe<Sily  abfurd,  that  if  that,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  meets  with  a  ferious  entertainment  in  any  Cabinet, 
I  (hould  think  it  the  ^i¥e6t  of  what  is  called,  a  judicial 
Wtndncfs,  the  certain  forerunner  of  the  dcftrudion  of  all 
Crowns  and  Kingdoms. 

An  offenfive  alliance,  in  which  union  is  preferved,  by 
common  efforts  in  common  dangers,   againft  a  common 

VOL.  iv^  •   N  adtive 
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aftive  enemy,  may  preferve  it's  confiftency,  and  may  pro- 
duce for  a  given  time,  fbme  confiderable  efFe<Sl ;  though 
this  is  not  eafy,  and  for  any  very  long  period,  can  hardly 
be  expedled.  But  a  defenfroe  alliance,  formed  of  long  dif- 
cordant  interefts,  with  innumerable  difcuiiions  exifting, 
having  no  one  pointed  objedt  to  which  it  is  dire<Sted^  which 
is  to  be  held  together  with  an  unremitted  vigilance,  as 
watchful  in  peace  as  in  war,  is  fo  evidently  impoilible,  is 
fuch  a  chimera,  is  fo  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  the 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  that  I  am  perfuaded  no  perfon  in 
his  fenfes,  except  thofe  whofe  Country,  Religion,  and 
Sovereign,  are  depofited  in  the  French  funds,  could  dream 
of  it.  There  is  not  the  flighteft  petty  boundary  fuit,  no- 
difference  between  a  family  arrangement,  no  fort  of  mif- 
underftanding,  or  crofs  purpofe  between  the  pride  and 
etiquette  of  Courts,  that  would  not  entirely  disjoint  this 
fort  of  alliance,  and  render  it  as  futile  in  it's  effciSts,  as  it 
is  feeble  in  it's  principle.  But  when  we  confider  that  the 
main  drift  of  that  defenfive  alliance  muft  be  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  intrigue,  mifchievous  do<Slrine  and  evil 
example,  in  the  fuccefs  of  unprovoked  rebellion,  regicide^ 
and  fyftematick  affaffination  and  maffacre,  the  abfurdity  of 
fuch  a  fcheme  becomes  quite  lamentable.  Open  the  com- 
munication  with  France>  and  the  reft  follows  of  courfe. 

How  far  the  interior  circumftances  of  this  country? 
fupport  what  is  faid  with  regard  to  it's  foreign  politicks^., 
muft  be  left  to  better  judgments.  I  am  fure  the  French* 
fa6lion  here  is  infinitely  ftrengthened  by  the  fuccefs  of  the: 
affaiiins  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water.' — This  evil  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  muft  be  extirpated  from  that  center^  or  no- 
part  of  the  circumference  can  be  free  from  the  mifchief 
which  radiates  from  it,  and  which  will  fpread  circle  beyond 

circle,. 
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cirde^  in  fpite  of  all  the  little  defenfive  precautions  which 
can  be  employed  againft  it. 

I  do  not  put  my  name  to  thefe  hints  fubmitted  to  the 
confideration  of  refledling  men.  It  is  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  fuppofe  the  name  of  the  writer  could  add  any 
weight  to  the  ftate  of  things  contained  in  this  paper.  That 
Hate  of  things  prefles  irrefiftibly  on  my  judgment,  and  it 
lies,  and  has  long  lain,  with  an  heavy  weight  upon  my 
mind.  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  done  in  France,  is 
beneficial  to  the  human  race.  If  it  were,  the  Englifli 
Conftitution  ought  no  more  to  Hand  againft  it  than  the 
antient  Conftitution  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  new 
fyftem  prevails.  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  man,  not  un- 
concerned for  the  publick,  and  who  is  a  faithful  fubjedt  to 
the  King,  refpedlfuUy  to  fubmit  this  ftate  of  fads  at  this 
new  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  and  politicks^ 
to  his  Majefty,  to  his  confidential  fervants,  and  to  thofe 
I)erfons  who,  though  not  in  office,  by  their  birth,  their 
rank,  their  fortune,  their  charadler  and  their  reputation 
for  wifdom,  feem  to  me  to  have  a  large  ftake  in  the  ftahi- 
Jity  of  the  antient  order  of  things. 

Batb^  November  5,  1792. 
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A  S  the  propofed  manifeilo  is,  I  underffandi.  to  promiil- 
^  ^  gate  to  the  world  the  general  idea  of  a  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  through  the  regulation 
©f  that  kingdom  probably  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  for 
ever,  nothing  requires  a  more  ferious  deliberation  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  making  it,  the  circumftances  of  thofe 
to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  and  the  matter  it  is  to  cx)ntain* 

As  to  the  time,,  (with  the  due  diffidence  in  my  own 
opinion)  I  have  fome  doubts,  whether  it  is  not  rather  un- 
favourable to  the  iffuing  any  Manifefto,  with  regard  to  the 
intended  government  of  France ;.  and  for  this  reafon,  that 
it  IS,  (upon  the  principal  point  of  our  attack)  a  time  of 
calamity  and  defeat..     Manifeftoes  of  this,  nature  are  com- 
monly made  when  the  army  of  Ibme  Sovereign  enters  into^ 
the  enemy's   country  in  great  force,  and  under  the  im- 
pofing  authority  of  that  force  employs   menaces  towards> 
thofe  whom  he  defires  to  awe;   and  makes  promifes  to.^ 
thofe  whom  he  wifhes  to  engage  in  his  favour- 
As  to.  a  party,  what  has  been  done  at  Toulon  leaves  na 
doubt,:  that  the  party  for  which,  we.  declare  xpuft  be  that 

which* 
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which  fubftantialiy  declares  for  Royalty  as  the  bafis  of  the 
government. 

As  to  menaces — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  contribute 
more  efFedlually  to  lower  any  Sovereign  in  the  publick 
ellimation,  and  ta  turn  his  defeats  into  dilgraces,  than  to 
threaten  in  a  moment  of  impotence.  The  fecond  Mani- 
fefto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  appeared  therefore  to  the 
world  to  be  extremely  ill-timed.  However,  if  his  menaces 
in  that  Manifefto  had  been  feafonable,  they  were  not  with- 
out an  objedt.  Great  crimes  then  apprehended,  and  great 
evils  then  impending,  were  to  be  prevented.  At  this  time, 
every  a6l,  which  early  menaces'  might  poffibly  have^r^- 
vented^  is  done. ' ,  Punifhment  and  vengeance  alone  remain, 
and  God  forbid  that .  thpy  ihould  eyer  be  forgotten.  But 
the  punilhment  of  ehornious  offenders,  will- not  be  the 
lefs  fevere,  or  the  lefs  exemplary  when  it  is  not  threatened 
at  a  moment  when  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  execute 
our  threats.  On  the  other  fide,  to  pafs  by  proceedings  of 
fuch  a  nefarious  nature,  in  all  kinds,  as  have  been  carried 
oh  in  France,  without  any  fignification  of  refentment, 
would  be  in  effect  to  ratify  them;  and  thus  to  become 
acceflaries  after  the  fa£t,  in  all  thofe  enormities  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  repeat,  or  think  of  without  horror.  An  ab- 
solute filence  appears  to  me  to  he  at  this  time  the  only  fafe 
courfe. 

The  fecond  ufual  matter  of  Manifeftoes  is  compofed  of 
promifes  to  thofe  who  co-operate  with  our  defigns.  Thefe 
promifes  depend  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  whoHy,  on  the 
apparent  power  of  the  perfon  who  makes  them  to  fulfil 
his  engagements.  A  time  of  difafl:er  on  the  part  of  the 
promifer,  feems  not  to  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  his 
perfon,  or  to  the  effedt  of  his  offers.  One  would  hardly 
wifh  to  feduce  any  unhappy  perfons  to  give  the  laft  pro- 
s  vocation 
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location  to  a  mercilefs  tyranny,  without  very  effedtual 
means  of  protedlihg  them. 

The  time  therefore  feems  (as  I  faid)  not  favourable  to  a 
general  Manifeflo,  on  account  of  the  unpleafant  iituation 
of  our  affairs.  However,  I  write  in  a  changing  fcene, 
when  a  meafure  very  imprudent  to  day,  may '  be  very 
proper  to-morrow.  Some  great  victory  may  alter  the 
whole  ftate  of  the  queftion,  fo  far  as  it  regards  our  power 
of  fulfilling  any  engagement  we  may  think  fit  to  make. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  of  far  greater  im- 
portance for  all  the  purpofes  of  this  Manifefto.  The  publick, 
and  the  parties  concerned,  will  look  fomewhit  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  promifer  indicated  by  his  conduct,,  as  well 
as  to  his  power  of  fulfilling  his  engagements^ 

Speaking  of  this  nation  a&  part  of  a  general  combina* 
tion  of  powers,  are  we  quite  fure,  that  others  can  believe 
us  to  be  fincdre,  pr  that  we  can  be  even  fully  affured  of 
our  own  fincerity  in  the  protedtion  of  thofe  who  ihall 
rifque  their  lives  for  the  reftoration  of  Monarchy  in  France, 
when  the  world  fees,  that  thofe  who  are  the  natural,  legal, 
conftitutional  reprefentatives  of  that  Monarchy^  if  it  has 
any,  have  not  had  their  names  fo  much  as  mentioned  in 
any  one  publick  adt ;  that  in  no,  way  whatever  are  their 
perfons  brought  forward,  that  their  rights  have  not  been 
icxprefsly  or  implicitly  allowed,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  in  the  leaft  confulted  on  the  important  interefts  they 
have  at  ftake.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
obfcurity  and  contempt,  and  in  a  degree  of  indigence  at 
times  bordering  on  beggary.  They  are  in  faft,  little  lefs 
prifoners  in  the  village  of  Hanau,  than  the  Royal  captives 
who  are  locked  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple^  What  is 
this,  according  to  the  common  indications  which  guide  the 
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judgment  of  mankind,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  prote<aing 
the  crown  of  France,  in  reality  to  ufurp  it  ? 

I  am  alfo  very  apprehenfive,  that  there  are  other  cir- 
cumftances  which  muft  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  our 
declarations.  No  partiality  to  the  allied  powers,  can  pre- 
vait  great  doubts  on  the  faimefs  of  our  intentions  as  fupr 
porters  of  the  Crown  of  France,  or  of  the  trufe  principles 
of  legitimate  Government  in  oppofition  to  Jacobinifm, 
when  it  is  vifible  that  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  State 
of  France,  who  ane  now  the  vi6tims,  and  who  muft  always 
be  the  true  and  fole  fupporters  of  Monarchy  in  that  coun- 
try, are,  at  beft,  in  fome  of  their  defcriptions,  confidered 
only  as  objedis  of  charity,  and  others  are,  when  employed, 
employed  only  as  mercenary  (bldiers  ;  that  they  are  thrown 
back  out  of  all  reputable  fervice,  are  in  a  manner  difowned, 
confidered  as  nothing  in  their  own  caufe,  and  never  once 
confulted  in  the  concerns  of  tfieir  King,  their  country, 
their  laws,  their  religicwn,  and  their  property !  We  even 
affe(5t  to  be  alhamed  of  them.  In  all  our  proceedings  we 
carefully  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  of  a  party  with 
them.  In  jJl  our  ideas  of  treaty  we  do  not  regard  them 
as  what  they  are,  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
If  we  do  not  confider  them  in  that  light,  we  muft  recognize 
the  favages  by  whom  they  have  been  ruined,  and  who 
huve  declared  war  upon  Europe,  whilft  they  difgrace  and 
perfecute  human  nature,  and  openly  defy  the  God  that 
made  them,  as  real  pro^nietors  of  France. 

I  am  much  afraid,  too,  that  we  (hall  fcarcely  be  believed 
fair  fupporters  of  lawful  Monarchy  againft  Jacobinifm,  fo 
kmg  as  we  ccmtinue  to  make  and  to  obferve  cartels  with 
the  Jacobins,  and  mi  fair  terms  exchange  prifonei*s  with 
them,  whilft  the  Royalifts,  invited  to  our  ftandard,  and 
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employed  under  our  publick  faith,  againft  the  Jacobins,  if 
taken  by  that  favage  faction,  are  given  up  to  the  execu- 
tioner without  the  leaft  attempt  whatfoever  at  reprifal. 
For  this,  we  are  to  look  at  the  King  of  Pruffia's  conduct, 
compared  with  his  Manifeftoes  about  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
For  this  we  are  to  look  at  the  capitulations  of  Mentz  and 
Valenciennes,  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  campaign. 
By  thefe  two  capitulations,  the  Chriftian  Royalifts  were 
excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
bined powers.  They  were  confidered  as  the  outlaws  of 
Europe.  Two  armies  were  in  efiedt  fent  againft  them. 
One  of  thpfe  armies  (that  which  furrendered  Mentz)  was 
very  near  overpowering  the  Ghriftians  of  Poitou,  and  the 
other  (that  which  furrendered  at  Valenciennes)  has  adbually 
crufhed  the  people  w.hom  oppreffion  and  deipair  had  driven 
to  refiftance  at  Lyons,  has  maf&cred  feveral  thoufands  of 
them  in  cold  blood,  jnllaged  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
place,  and  purfucd  their  rage  to  the  very  houfes,  condemn- 
ing that  noble  city  to  defolation,  in  the  im;heard-of  manner 
"we  have  feen  it  devoted. 

It  is  then  plain  by  a  conduct  which  overturns  a  thoufand 
declarations,  that  we  take  the  Royalifts  of  France  only  as 
an  inftrument  of  fome  convenience  in  a  temporary  hoftility 
with  the  Jacobins,  but  that  we  regard  thofe  atheiftick  and 
murderous  barbarians  as  the  bona  fide  pofteflbrs  of  the  foil 
of  France.  It  appears  at  leaft,  that  we  confider  them  as  a 
fair  Government  de  fa^Oy  if  not  de  jure ;  a  refiftance  to 
which  in  favour  of  the  King  of  France,  by  any  man  who 
happened  to  be  bom  within  that  country,  might  equitably 
be  confidered  by  other  nations,  as  the  crime  of  treafon. 

For  my  part,  I  would  fooner  put  my  hand  into  the  fire 
than  fign  an  invitation  to  oppreffed  men  to  fight  under  my 
ftandard,  and  then  on  every  finifter  event  of  war,  cruelly 
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give  them  up  to  be  punifhed  as  the  bafeft  of  traitors,  as 
long  as  I  had  one  of  the  common  enemy  in  my  hands  to 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  fecure  thofe  under  my  protec- 
.tion^  and  to  vindicate  the  common  honour  of  Sovereigns. 
We  hear  nothing  of  this  kind  of  fecurity  in  favour  of  thofe 
whom  we  invite  to  the  fupport  of  our  caufe.  Without  it, 
I  am  not  a  little  apprehenfive  that  the  proclamations  of 
the  combined  powers  might  (contrary  to  their  intention  no 
doubt)  be  looked  upon  as  frauds,  and  cruel  traps  laid  for 
their  lives. 

So  far  as  to  the  correfpondence  between  our  declarations 
and  our  condudt :  let  the  declaration  be  worded  as  it  will, 
the  condu6l  is  the  pradtical  comment  by  which,  and  which 
alone  it  can  be  underftood.  This  condu6t  adting  on  the 
declaration,  leaves  a  Monarchy  without  a  Monarch ;  and 
without  any  reprefentative  or  truftee  for  the  Monarch,  and 
the  Monarchy.  It  fuppofes  a  kingdom  without  ilates  and 
orders ;  a  territory  without  proprietors ;  and  faithful  fub- 
jedts,  who  are  to  be  left  to  tlie  fate  of  rebels  and  traitors.' 

The  affair  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Governnient  is  a 
very  diflScult  undertaking  for  foreign  powers  to  a(Sl  in  as 
principals ;  though  as  auxiliaries  and  mediators j  it  has  been 
not  at  all  unufual,  and  may  be  a  meafure  full  of  policy  and 
humanity,  and  true  dignity. 

The  firft  thing  we  ought  to  do,  fuppofing  us  not  giving 
the  law  as  conquerors,  but  acting  as  friendly  powers  ap- 
plied to  for  counfel  and  affiftance  in  the  fettlement  of  a 
diftradted  country,  is  well  to  confider  the  compofition,  na- 
ture, and  temper  of  its  objeds,  and  particulariy  of  thofe 
who  actually  do,  or  who  ought  to  exercife  power  in 
that  ftate.  It  is  material  to  know  who.  they  are,  and 
how  conftituted,  whom  we  confider  as  the  people  of 
France. 
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The  next  confideration  is,  through  whom  our  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made,  and  on  what  principles  the  Govern- 
ment we  propofe  is  to  be  eftablilhed. 

The  firft  queftion  on  the  people  is  this,  Whether  we  are 
to  confider  the  individuals  now  aBually  in  France^  numeric- 
cally  taken  and  arranged  into  Jacobin  GlubSy  as  the  bocfy 
politick,  conftituting  the  nation  of  France  ?  or,  Whether 
we  confider  the  original  individual  proprietors  of  lands, 
expelled  fince  the  Revolution,  and  the  ftates  and  the  bodies 
politick,  fuch  as  the  colleges  of  juftice  called  parliaments, 
the  corporations  noble  and  not  noble  of  b^illiagjes,  and 
towns,  and  cities,  the  bifliops  and  the  clergy,  as  the  true 
conftituent  parts  of  the  nation,  and  forming  the  legally- 
organized  parts  of  the  people  of  France  ? 

In  this  ferious  concern  it  is  very  neceflary  that  we  fhpuld 
have  the  moft  diftindt  ideas  annexed  to  the  terms  we  em- 
ploy; becaufe  it  is  evident,  that  an  abufe  of  the  term 
people^  has  been  the  original  fundamental  caufe  of  thofq 
evils,  the  cure  of  which,  by  war  and  policy,  is  the  prefent 
object  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

If  we  confider  the  ading  power  in  France  in  any  legal 
conftrudtion  of  publick  law,  as  the  people^  the  queftion  is 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Republick  one  and  indivifible. 
But  we  have  decided  for  Monarchy,  If  fo,  we  haye  a 
King  and  Subjects  ;  and  that  King  and  Subjedts  have  rights 
and  privileges  which  ought  to  be  fupported  at  home ;  for 
I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the  Government  of  that  Kingdom 
can,  or  ought  to  be  regulated,  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of 
a  foreign  confederacy* 

As  to  the  fadtion  exercifing  power,  to  fuppofe  that  Mo- 
narchy can  be  fupported  by  principled  Regicides,  Religion 
by  profefled  Atheifts,  Order  by  Clubs  of  Jacobins,  Property 
by  Committees  of  Profcription,  and  Jurifprudence  by  Re- 
volutionary 
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volutionary  Tribunals,  is  to  be  fanguine  in  a  degree  of  which 
I  am  incapable.  On  them  I  decide,  for  myfelf,  that  thefe 
perfons  are  not  the  legal  Corporation  of  France,  and  that 
it  is  not  with  them  we  can  (if  we  would)  fettle  the  Govern- 
ment of  France. 

Since,  then,  we  have  decided  for  Monarchy  in  that 
kingdom,  we  ought  alfo  to  fettle  who  is  to  be  the  Monarch, 
who  is  to  be  the  Guardian  of  a  Minor,  and  how  the  Mo- 
narch and  Monarchy  is  to  be  modified  and  fupported  ?  If 
the  Monarch  is  to  be  ele(5led,  who  the  Eledlors  are  to  be : 
if  hereditary,  what  order  is  eftablifhed  correfponding  with 
an  hereditary  Monarchy,  and  fitted  to  maintain  it  ?  Who 
are  to  modify  it  in  it's  exercife  ?  Who  are  to  reftrain  it^s 
powers  where  they  ought  to  be  limited,  to  ftrengthen  them 
where  they  are  to  be  fupported,  or  to  enlarge  them,  where 
the  objedt,  the  time,  and  the  circumftances,  may  demand 
their  extenfion  ?  Thefe  are  things  which,  in  the  outline, 
ought  to  be  made  diftinift  and  dear ;  for  if  they  are  not 
(efpecially  with  regard  to  thofe  great  points,  who  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  foil,  and  what  is  the  corporation  of  the 
kingdom)  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  compleat  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  Jacobin  Republick,  (fuch  as  that  formed  in 
1790  and  1 791)  under  the  name  of  a  Democracie  Roy  ale. 
Jacobinifm  does  not  confift  in  the  having  or  not  having,  a 
certain  pageant  under  the  name  of  a  King,  but  ^*  in  taking 
the  people  as  equal  individuals,  without  any  corporate 
name  or  defcription,  without  attention  to  property,  with* 
out  divifion  of  powers,  and  forming  the  government  of 
delegates  from  a  number  of  men  fo  conftituted,  in  deftroy- 
ing  or  confifcating  property,  and  bribing  the  publick  cre- 
ditors, or  the  poor,  with  the  fpoils,  now  of  one  part  of  the 
community,  now  of  another,  without  regard  to  prefcription 
or  poffeffion*'* 
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I  hope  no  one  can  be  £0  very  blind  as  to  imagine .  that 
Monarchy  can  be  acknowledged  and  fupported  in  France 
upon  any  other  bafis  than  that  of  its  property,  corporate 
and  individua/f  or  that  it  can  enjoy  a  moment's  permanence 
or  fecurity  upon  any  fcheme  of  things,  which  fets  afide 
all  the  antient  corporate  capacities  and  diftindtions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  fubverts  the  whole  fabrick  of  it*s  antient  laws 
and  ufages,  political,  civil  and  religious,  to  introduce  a 
fyftem  founded  on  the  fuppofed  Rights  of  the  Many  and  the 
abfolute  equality  of  the  human  race,  Unlefs,  therefore,  we 
declare  dearly  and  diilindlly  in  favour  of  the  reftoration  of 
property,  and  confide  to  the  hereditary  property  of  the 
lungdom,  the  limitation  and  qualifications  of  it's  hereditary 
Monarchy,  the  blood  and  treafure  of  Europe  is  wafted  for 
the  eftablifliment  of  Jacobinifm  in  France.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Danton  and  Robefpierre,  Ghaumette  and  Barrere^ 
that  Gondorcet,  th^  Thomas  Paine,  that  La  Fayette,  and 
the  Ex-bifhop  of  Autun,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  with  all  the 
gang  of  the  Syeyes^,  the  Henriots,  and  the  Santerres,  if 
they  could  fecure  themfeives  in  the  fruits  of  their  rebel- 
lion and  robbery,  would  be  per£e(5tiy  indi£ferent,  whether 
the  moft  unhappy  of  all  infants,  whom  by  the  leflbns  of 
the  flioemaker,  his  governor  and  guardian,  they  are  train- 
ing up  ftudiouily  and  methodically  to  be  an  idiot,  or  what 
is  worfe,  the  moft  wicked  and  bafe  of  mankind,  continues 
to  receive  his  civick  education  in  the  Temple  or  the  Thuil- 
leries,  whilft  they,  and  fuch  as  they,  really  govern  the 
kingdom. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  ftrongly  inculcated,  that 
Monarchy  uid  property  muft,  in  France,  go  together ;  or 
ndther  can  exift.  To  think  of  the  poffibility  of  the  ex- 
igence of  a  permanent  and  hereditary  Royalty,  wbare  no^ 
thing  eife  is  hereditary  ^r  permanent  in  point  either  ofperfonal 
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or  corporate  dignity^  is  a  ruinous  chionera  worthy  of  the 
Abbe  Syeyes  and  thofe  wicked  fools  his  aflbciates,  who 
■ufurped  power  by  the  murders  of  the  19th  of  July,  and 
the  6th  of  October  1789,  and  who  brought  forth  the 
Monfter  which  they  called  Democracie  Royale,  or  the  Con- 
ftitution. 

I  believe  that  moft  thinking  men,  would  prefer  infinitely 
fome  fober  and  fenfible  form  of  a  Republick,  in  which 
there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  a  King,  but  which  held  out 
fome  reafonable  fecurity  to  property,  life,  and  perfonal 
freedom^  to  a  fcheme  of  things  like  this  Democracie  Royale, 
founded  on  impiety,  immorality,  fraudulent  currencies,  the 
confifcation  of  innocent  individuals,  and  the  pretended 
Rights  of  Man  ;  and  which,  in  eflfe<St,  excluding  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  landed  property  of  a 
great  nation,  threw  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  a  def- 
perate  fet  of  obfcure  adventurers  who  led  to  every  m.i{chief, 
a  hiind  and  bloody  band  of  Sans-Culottes.  At  the  head, 
or  rather  at  the  tail  of  this  fyftem,  was  a  miferable  pageant 
as  it's .  oftenfible  inftrument,  who  was  to  be  treated  with 
every  fpecies  of  indignity,  till  the  moment,  when  he  was 
conveyed  from  the  Palace  of  Contempt  to  the  Dungeon  of 
Horrour,  and  thence  led  by  a  Brewer  of  his  Capital  through 
the  applaufes  of  an  hired,  frantick,  drunken  multitude,  to 
lofe  his  head  upon  a  fcaffbld. 

This  is  the  Conftitution,  or  Democracie  Royale;  and 
this  is  what  infallibly  would  be  again  fet  up  in  France  to 
nm  exgdtly  the  fame  round,  if  the  predominant  power 
ihould  fo  far  be  forced  to  fubmit  as  to  receive  the  name  of 
a  King,  leaving  it  to  the  Jacobins,  (that  is,  to  thofe  who 
have  fubverted  Royalty  and  deftroyed  Property)  to  modify 
the  one,  and  to  diftribute  the  other  as  fpoil.  By  the  Jaco- 
bins I  mean  indifcriminately  the  Briflbtins  and  the  Maratifls, 
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Icnowing  no  fort  of  difference  between  them.  .  As  to  any 
other  party,  none  exifts  in  that  unhappy  country.  The 
Royalifts  (thofe  in  Poitou  excepted)  are  baniftied  and  ex- 
tinguilhed;  and  as  to  what  they  call  the  Conftitutionalifts, 
or  Democrats  Rqyauxy  they  never  had  an  exiftence  of  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  power,  confideration  or  authority ;  nor, 
if  they  differ  at  all  from  the  reft  of  the  Atheiftick  Banditti 
^ (which  from  their  adtions  and  principles  I  have,  no  reafon, 
to  thinky  were  they  ever  any  other  than  the  temporary  tools 
and  inftruments  of  the  more  determined,  able,  and  fyfte- 
matick  Regicides.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
fupport  this  chimerical  Democracie  Roy  ale— the  firft  was 
by  La  Fayette — the  laft  by  Dumourier : — they  tended  only 
to  Ihew,  that  this  abfurd  . project  had  no  party  to  fupport 
it.  The  Girondifts  under  Wimpfen,  and  at  Bourdeaux^ 
have  made  fome  ftruggle.  The  Conftitutionalifts  neyer 
could  make  any ;  and  for  a  very  plain  xealbn,  they  were 
Leaders  in  Rebellion.  ■  All  their  principles,  and  their  whole 
fcheme  of  government  being  Republican;  they  could  never 
excite  the  fmalleft  degree  of  enthuiiafm  in  ,  favour  of  the 
unhappy  Monarch,  whom  they  had  rendered  contemptible, 
to  make  him  the  Executive  Officer  in  their  new  Common- 
wealth. They  only  appeared  as  traitors  to  their  own  Jacobin 
caufe,  not  as  faithful  adherents  to  the  King. 

In  an  Addrefs  to  France,  in  an  attempt  to  treat  with  it^ 
or  in  confidering  any  fcheme  at  all  relative  to  it,  it  is  im- 
polfible  we  fhould  mean  the  geographical,  we  muft  always 
mean  the  moral  and  political  country.  I  believe  we  Ihall 
be  in  a  great  error  if  we  adt  upon  an  idea  that  there 
CKifts  in  that  country  any  organized  body  of  men  who 
might  be  willing  to  treat  on  equitable  terms,  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  their  Monarchy  i  but  who  are  nice  in  balancing 
thofe  terms,  and  who  would  accept  fuch  a3  to  them  ap- 
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peared  reafgnable,  but  who  wouM  quietly  fubmit  to  the 
predominant  power,  if  they  were  not  gratified  in  the 
faihion  of  fonae  conftitution  which  fuited  with  their 
fancies. 

I  take  the  ftate  of  France  to  be  totally  different.  I 
know  of  no  fuch  body,  and  of,  no  fuch  party.  So  far 
from  a  combination  of  twenty  men  (always  excepting 
Poitou)  I  never  yet  heard,  that  a  ftngk  man  could  be 
named  of  fufficient  force  or  influence  to  anfwer  for  ano- 
ther man,  much  lefs  for  the  fmalleft  diftridl  in  the  country, 
or  for  the  moft  incomplete  company  of  foldiers  in  the 
army.  We  fee  every  man  that  the  Jacobins  chufe  to  ap- 
prehend, taken  up  in  his  village,  or  in  his  houfe,  and 
conveyed  to  prifon  without  the  lead  iliadow  of  refiftance ; 
and  this  indifferentfyy  whether  he  is  fufpe£ted  of  Royalifm 
or  Federalifm,  Moderantifm,  Democracy  Royal,  or  any 
other  of  the  names  of  fa^on  which  they  ftart  by  the 
hour.  What  is  much  more  aftonilhing,  (and  if  we  did 
not  carefully  attend  to  the  genius  and  drcumftance's  of  this 
No  iwUviduJ  Revolution,  muft  indeed  appear  incredible)  all 
iaflaoMe,  ctva  their  moft  accredited  military  men,  from  a  ge- 
^'  neraliffimo  to  a  corporal,  may  be  arrefted,  (each 
in  the  midft  of  his  caiinp,  an<f1cx>vered  with  the  laurels  of 
accumulated  vi£tories)  tied  neck  and  heels,  thrown  into  a 
cart,  and  fent  to  Paris  to  be  di^pofed  of  at  the  pleafore  of 
the  ReTolutionary  Tribunals. 

NoCoipon.  As  no  individuals  have  power  and  influence, 

cSi^rif  o?*  ^  there  are  no  Corporations,  whether  of  Law- 
iWia.  yers    or   Burghers   exifiing.      The  Aflfembly 

called  Conftituent,  deftroyed  all  fuch  inftitutions  very  early. 
The  Primary  and  Secondary  Aflemblies,  by  their  original 
conftitudon,  were  to  be  diflblved  when  they  anfwered  the 
purpoie  of  ele(Sting  the  Magiflrates;  and  were  exprefsly 
8  difqualified 
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^fqualified  fr6ni  performing  any  corporate  a6b  whatfoever* 
The  tranfient  Magiftrates  have  been  almoft  all  removed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  new  haye  been 
Jately  impofed  upon  the  people,  without  the  form  or  cere- 
mony of  an  election :  thefe  Magiftrates  during  their  exift- 
ence  are  put  under,  as  all  the  Executive  Authorities  are 
from  furft  to  laft,  the  popular  Societies  (called  Jacobin 
Clubs)  of  the  feveral  countries,  and  this  by  an  exprefs 
order  of  the  National  Convention :  it  is  even  made  a  cstfe 
of  death  to  oppofe  or  attack  thofe  Clubs.  They  too  have 
been  lately  fubje6led  to  an  expnrgatory  fcrutiny,  to  drive 
out  from  them  every  thing  favouring  of  what  they  call 
the  crime  of  Moderanti/nti  of  which  ofifence  however  few 
were  guilty.  ~  But  as  people  began  to  take  refuge  from 
thetr  perfectttlons— >-amongft  themfelvesi  they  have  driven 
them  from  that  laft  afylum.. 

The  State  of  France  is  perfe^y  iimple,  it  coniifts  of 
but  two  defcriptions^-The  Oppreflbrs  and  the  Opprefied. 

The  firft  have  the  whole  authority  of  the  State  in  their 
hands,,  all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of  the  publick.^  aU 
th^  confifcations  of  individuals  and  corporaticms.  They 
have  taken  the  lower  ibrt  from  their  occupations  and  have 
put  them  into  pay,  that  they  may  iotm.  them  into  a  body 
of  Jain£aies  to  overrule  and  awe  property.  The  heads  ^f 
thefe  wretches  they  never  iuflfer  to  cool.  They  fupjdy 
them  with  a  food  for  fary  varied  by  the  day—- beiides  the 
iienfual  ftate  of  intoxication  from,  which  they  are  rarely 
free.  They  have  made  the  Priefts  and  peoj^  formally 
ati^uie  the  Divinity ;  they  have  eftraoged  them  from  every 
civil,  moral,,  and  fodal>  or  even  natural  and  inftindlive  fenti- 
ment,  habit,  and  practice,  and  have  rendered  them  fyfte* 
matically  favages,  to  make  it  impoffible  for  them  to  be 
the  inftrumenr»  ©f  any  fbber  awd  virtucFus  arrangement,  or 
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to  be  reconciled  to  any  ftate  of  order,  tinder  any  name 
whatibever. 

The  other  defcription,  the  Oppreffed—^zr^  people  of  ibme 
property;  they  are  the  fmall  reliques  of  the  perfecuted 
Landed  Intereft^  they  are  the  Burghers  and  the  Farmers. 
By  the  very  circumftance  of  ftieir  being  of  forae  pr<^erty, 
though  numerous  in  fome  points  of  view,  they  cannot  be 
very  conliderable  as   a  number.     In  cities  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  renders  them  domeftick  and  feeble ;  in- 
the  country  it  confines  them  to  their  farm  for  fubfiftencev 
The  National  Guards  are  all  changed  and  reformed.    Every 
thing  fufpicious  in  the  defcription  of  which  they  were 
cx)mpofed  is  rigoroufly  difarmed.     Committees,  called  o^ 
Vigilance  and  Safety,  are  every  where  formed;  a  moft  fe- 
vere  and  icrutinizing  Inquifition,  far  more  rigid  than  any 
thing  ever  known  or  imagined.     Two  perfbns  cannot  meet; 
smd  confer  without  hazard  to  their  liberty,  and  even  to 
their  lives.    Numbers  fcarcely  credible  have  been  executed,, 
and  their  property  confifcated.     At  Paris  and  in  moft  other 
towns,  the  bread  they  buy  is  a  daily  dole — which  they 
cannot  obtain  without  a  daily  ticket  delivered  to  them  by 
their  Mafters.    Multitudes  of  all  ages  and  fexes  are  actually, 
impriibned.     I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  France  there 
are  not,  for  various  ftate  crinies,  fo  few  as  ;  twenty  thou*- 
fand  *  a<StualIy  in  jail — a  large  portion  of  people  of  pro- 
perty in  any  State.     If  a  father  of  a  family  fliould  (hew 
any  difpofitions  to  refift,  or  to  withdraw  htmfelf  from: 
their  power,,  his  wife  and  children  are  cruelly  to  anfwec 
for  it.     It  is  by  means  of  thefe  hoftages,  that  they,  keep 
the  troops,  which  they  force  by  maftes-  (as  they  call  it)' 
mto  the  field — true'to  their  colours. 

*  Some  accounts  make  them  five  times  as  many. 
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^Another  of  their  refources  is  not  to  be  forgotten.—^ 
They  have  lately  found  a  way  of  giving. a  fort  of  ubiquity 
to  the  fupreme  Sovereign  Authority^  which  no  Monarch 
has  been  able  yet  to  give  to  any  reprefentation  of  his. 

The  Gommiffioners  of  the  National  Convention,  who 
are  the  Members  of  the  Convention  itfdf,  and  really  ex- 
ercife  all.  its  powers,  make  continual  circuits  through  every 
province,  and  vifits  to  every  army;  There  they  fuperfede 
all  the  ordinary  Authorities  civil  and  military,  and  change 
and  alter  every  thing  at  their  pleafure.  So  that  in  effedt 
no  deliberative  capacity  exifts  in  any  portion  of  the  inha* 
bitants. 

Toulon,  republican  in  principle,  having  taken  its  deci* 
lion  in  a  moment  under  the  guillotine^  and  before  the  arrival 
of  thefe  Commiffioners,  Toulon,  being  a  place  regularly 
fortified,  and  having  in  it's  bbfom  a  navy  in  part  highly, 
difcontented,  has  efcaped,.  though  by  a  fort  of  miracle; 
and  it  wovrid  not  have  efcaped,  if  two  powerful  fleets  had 
not  been  at  the  door  to  give  them  not  ohly  ftrong,  but 
prompt  and  immediate  fuccour,  efpccially,  as  neither  this 
nor  any  other  fea-port  town  in  France  can  be  depended  on> , 
from  the  peculiarly  favage  difpoiitions,  manners,  and  con-  • 
nexion&  among,  the  lower  fort  of  people  in  thofe  places*^ 
This  I  take  to  be  the  true  ftate  of  things  in  France ;  .y&.  * 
far  as  it  regards  any  exifting  bodies^  whether  of  legal  or  w-- 
luntary  ajfociatton^  capable  of  aSing  or  of  treating  in  corps.  - 

As  to  the  opprefled  individuals^  they  are  many;,  and  as 
•difcontented  as  men  muft  be  under  the  monftrous  and- 
complicated  tyranny  of  all  forts,  with  which  they  are 
oruflied. .  They  want  no  ftimulus  to  throw  off  this  dread-t 
ful  yoke:  but  they  do  want  (not  Manifeftoes,  which  .they 
have  had  even  to  fifffeit,  but)  Teal .  protedlion,.  force  and ; 
fnccour* 
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The  dil]p«tes  and  queftions  of  men  at  their  eafe,  da  not 
at  all  aflfefl  their  minds,  or  ever  can  occupy  the  minds  of 
ifnen  in  their  fituation.  Thefe  theories  are  long  iince 
gone  by ;  they  have  had  their  day,  and  have  done  their- 
mifchief.  The  queftion  is  not  between  the  rabble  of 
fyftems,  Fayetteiftn,  Condorcetifm,  Monarchifm  or  De- 
mocratifra  or  Federalifm,  on  the  one  ikte,  and  the  funda- 
mental Laws  of  France  on  the  other— »or  between  aU  thefe: 
fyftems  amongft  themfelves.  It  is  a  controverfy  (weak 
indeed  and  unequal  on  the  one  part)  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  robl^er;  between  the  prifoner  and  the 
jailor;  between  the  neck  and  the  guillotine.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  French  inhabitants  would  thankfully  take 
prote(Sli(m  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  would 
never  trouble  their  heads  about  the  abftraA  princi- 
ples of  the  power  by  which  they  were  fnatched  from 
imprifonment,  robbery,  and  murder.  But  then  thefo 
men  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  themfelves.  They  have 
no  arms,  nor  magazine^,  nor  chiefs,  nor  union,  nor  Che 
poffibility  of  thefe  things  within  themfelves.  On  the 
whole  therefore  I  lay  it  down  as  a  certainty,  that  in  the 
Jacobins,  no  change  of  mind  is  to  be  expe^ed — ^and  that 
no  others  in  the  territory  of  France  have  an  independent 
and  ddiberative  exiftence. 

The  truth  is,  that  France  is  out  of  itfelf — The  moral 
France  is  feparated  from  the  geographical.  The  mafter 
of  the  houfe  is  expelled,  and  the  robbers  are  in  pofleffion. 
If  we  look  for  the  corporate  people  of  France  exifting  as  cor- 
porate in  the  eye  and  intention  of  publick  law,  (that  corpo- 
rate people,  I  mean,  who  are  free  to  deliberate  and  todecide^ 
and  who  have  a  capacity  to  treat  and  conclude)  they  are 
in  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  England.     There  are  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
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there  are  aU  the  Orders  of  the  State,  there  are  all  the  Par' 
.Uaments  of  the  kingdom. 

This  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  Hate  of  Fran<%,  as 
it  exifts  territoriaifyy  and  as  it  exifts  ntoraUy,  the  queftion 
will  be,  with  whom  we  are  to  concert  our  arrangements; 
and  whom  we  are  to  ufe  as  our  inflruments  in  the  reduc- 
tion, in  the  pacification,  and  in  the  fettlement  of  France. 
The  work  to  be  done  muft  indicate  the  workmen.  Sup- 
pofing  us  to  have  rational  obje(Sts,  we  have  two  principal, 
and  one  fecondary.  The  firft  two  are  lb  intimately  con- 
ned^ed  as  not  to  be  feparated  even  in  thought ;  the  re-efta- 
bliihment  of  Royalty,  and  the  re-eftabliihment  of  Pro- 
perty. .  One  would  think  it  requires  not  a  great  deal  of 
argument  to  prove,  that  the  vao&  ferious  endeavours  to 
reftore  Royalty,  will  be  made  by  Royalifts*  Property  will 
be  moft  eneigetically  reflored  by  the  antient  proprietors  of 
that  kingdom. 

When  I  fpeak  of  Royalifts,  I  wifli  to  be  uhderfiood  of 
thofe  who  were  always  fuch  from  principle.  £v»7  arm 
lifted  up  for  Royalty  from  the  beginning,  was  the  arm  of 
a  man  fo  prind^ed.  I  do  not  tiaink  there  ^e  ten  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  principled  Royalifts  are  certainly  not  of  force  to 
tSSf^  theie  obje^  by  themfelves.  If  they  were,  the  ope- 
rations  of  the  prefent  great  combination  would  be  wholly 
unnecefiary.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  fhould  be 
cpnfulted  with,  treated  with,  and  employed;  and  that  no 
Foreigners  whatsoever  are  either  in  intereft  ib  engaged, 
or  in  judgment  and  local  knowledge  to  competent,  to  an- 
fwer  all  thefe  purpofes  as  the  natural  proprietors  of  the 
country. 

Their  numba:  for  an  exiled  party  is  alfo  coniiderable. 
Almoft   the   whole   body   of  the  landed  proprietors   of 
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France,  ecdefiaftical  and  civil,  have  been  fteadily  devoted 
to  the  Monarchy,  This  body  does  not  amount  to  lefs  than 
fevedty  thoufand — a  very  great  number  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  rcfpedlabie  clafles  in  any  fodety. — ^I  am  furc, 
that  if  half  that  number  of  the  fame  defeription  v/erQ 
taken  out  df  this  country,  it  would  leave  hardly  any  thing 
^hat  I  Ihould  caH  the  people  of  England.  On  the  faith  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
fand Nobility  on  horfeback,  with  the  King!s  two  brothers 
at  their  head,  ferved  with  the  King  of  Pruffia  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  and  equipped  themfelves  with  the  laft 
Ihilling  of , their  ruined  fortunes  and  exhaufted  credit*. 
It  is  not  ndw  the  queftion  how  that  great  force  came  to  be 
rendered  ufelefs  and  totally  diffipated.  I  ftate  it  now,  only 
to  remark,  that  a  gteat  part  of  the  fame  force  exifts,  and 
-would  a<a  if  it  were  enabled.  I  am  fure  every  thing  has 
ihewn  us  that  in  this  war  with  France,  one  Frenchman  is 
worth  twenty  foreigners.     La  Vendee  is  a  proof  of  this. 

If  we  wilh  to  make  an  iimpreffion  on  the  minds  of  any 
perfonsin  France,  or  to  perfuade  them  to  join  our  ftand- 
ard,  it  is  impoffible  that  they  ihould  not  be  more  ealily 
led,  and  more  readily  formed  and  difciplined,  (civilly  and 
martially  difciplined)  by  thofe  who  fpeak  their  language, 
who  are  acquainted,  with  their  manners,  who  are  con- 
-verfant  with  their  ufages  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  who 
have  a  locsd  knowledge  of  their  country,  and  fome  remains 

■*  Before  thcRevolvtion  the  French  Noblefle  v«re  (o  reduced  in  numbers,  that  they 
•did  not  xnach  exceed  twenty,  dionfand,  at  leaft  of  full  grown  men.  As  they  have 
Aecn  very  cruelly  formed  into  entire  corps  of  foldios,  it  is  eftimated,  that  by  the 
■fword,  and  diftempers  in  the  field,  they  have  not  loft  le6  than  five  thoufand  men ;  and 
if  diis  courfe  is  purfued,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  die  whole  body  of  die  French  nobility 
«uy  be  extbguifhed.  Several  hupdreds  have  aUb  perifhed  by  £uDiae  and  various  ac> 
cidents. 
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of  antient  credit  and  consideration)  than  with  a  body  con- 
gregated from  all  tongues  and  tribes.  Where  none  of  the 
refpedtable  native  interefts  are  feen  in  the  tranfadtion,  it  is 
impoflible  that  any  declarations  can  convince  thofe  that  are 
within,  or  thofe  that  are  without,  that  any  thing  elfe  than 
fome  fort  of  hoftility  in  the  ftyle  of  a  conqueror  is  meant. 
At  beft  it  will  appear  to  fuch  wavering  perfons,  (if  fuch 
there  are)  whom  we  mean  to  fix  with  us,  at  a  choice 
whether  they  are  to  continue  a  prey  to  domeftick  banditti, 
or  to  be  fought  for  as  a  carrion  carcafs,  and  picked  to  the 
bone  by  all  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  flcy.  They 
may  take  prote(£tion,  (and  they  would  I  doubt  not)  but 
they  can  have  neither  alacrity  nor  zeal  in  fuch  a  caufe. . 
When  they  fee  nothing  but  bands  of  Englifh,  Spaniards, 
Neapolitans,  Sardinians^  Prufiians,  Auftrians,  Hungarians, 
Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  Croatians,  a&ing  as  principals^  it 
is  impoffible  they  ihould-  think  we  come  with  a  beneficent 
defign.  Many  of  thofe  fierce  and  barbarous  people  have 
already  given  proofs  how  little  they  regard  any  French 
party  whatfoever.  Some  of  thefe  nations  the  people  of 
France  are  jealous  of;  fuch  are  the  Engliih,  and  the  Spa- 
niards—others they  defpife ;  fuch  are  the  Italians— -others 
they  hate  and  dread;  fuch  are  the  German  and  Danubian 
powers.  At  beft  fuch  interpofition  of  antient  enemies  ex*- 
dtes  apprehenfion ;  but  in  this  cafe,  how  can  they  fup- 
pofe  that  we  come  to  maintain  their  legitimate  Monarchy 
in  a  truly  paternal  French  Government,  to  prote^  their 
j»ivileges>  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their  property^ 
when  they  fee  us  make  ufe  of  no  one  perfon  who  has  any 
intereft  in  them,  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  any  the  leaft 
zeal  for  them?  On  the  contrary,  they  fee,  that  we  do 
not  fuffer  any  of  thofe  who  have  fhewn  a  zeal  in  that 
VOL.  IV.  Q  caufe, 
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caufe,  which  we  feem  to  make  ^our  own,  to  come  freely 
into  any  place  in  which  the  Allies  obtain  any  footing. 

If  we  wifti  to  gain  upon  any  people,  it  is  right  to  fee 
what  it  is  they  expert.  We  have  had  a  propofal  from  the 
Royalifts  of  Poitou.  They  are  well  intitled,  after  a  bloody 
war  maintained  for  eight  months  againft  all  the  powers  of 
anarchy,  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  the  Royalifts  of  France. 
Do  they  defire  us  to  exclude  their  Princes,  their  Clergy, 
their  Nobility  ?  The  diredt  contrary.  They  earneftly  fo- 
licit  that  men  of  every  one  of  thefe  defcriptions  fliould  be 
fent  to  them.  They  do  not  call  for  Englifh,  Auftrian,  or 
Pruffian  officers.  They  call  for  French  emigrant  officers. 
They  call  for  the  exiled  priefts.  They  have  demanded  the 
Comte  d'Artois  to  appear  at  their  head.  .  Thefe  are  the  de- 
mands, (quite  natural  demands)  of  thofe  who  are  ready 
to  follow  the  ftandard  of  Monarchy. 

The  great  means  therefore  of  reftoring  the  Monarchy 
which  we  have  made  the  main  objeS  of  the  war^  is  tp  affilt 
the  dignity,  the  religion,  and  the  property  of  France,  ta 
repoflefs  themfelves  of  the  means  of  their  natural  influ- 
ence.  This  ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  all  our  po- 
liticks, and  all  our  military  operations.  Otherwife  every, 
thing  will  move  in  a  prepofterous  order>  and  nothing  but 
confufion  and  deftrudtion  will  follow. 
-  I  know  that  misfortune  is  not  made  to  win  refpe(St  from 
ordinary  minds.  I  know  that  there  i^  a  leaning  to  prof- 
perity  however  obtained,  and  a  prejudice  in  its  favour;  I 
know  there  is  a  difpoiition  to  hope  fomething  from  the 
variety  and  inconftancy  of  villany,  rather  th^  from  the 
tirefome  uniformky  of  fixed  principle.  There  have  been^ 
I  admit,  iituations  in  which  a  guiding  perfon  or  party 
might  be  gained  over,  and  througjh.  him  or  them,  the 
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whole  body  of  a  nation.  For  the  hope  of  fuch  a  con- 
veriion)  and  of  deriving  advantage  from  enemies,  it  might 
be  politick  for  a  while  to  throw  your  friends  into  the 
ihade.  But  examples  drawn  from  hiftory  in  occafions  like 
the  prefent  will  be  found  dangeroufly  to  miflead  us. 
France  has  no  refemblance  to  other  countries  which  have 
undergone  troubles  and  been  purified  by  them.  If  France, 
jacobinifed  as  it  has  been  for  four  full  years,  did  contain 
any  bodies  of  authority  and  difpolition  to  treat  with  you, 
(moft  afluredly  Ihe  does  not)  fuch  is  the  levity  of  thofe 
who  have  expelled  every  thing  refpe<Stable  in  their  coun- 
try, fuch  their  ferocity,  their  arrogance,  their  mutinous 
fpirit,  their  habits  of  defying  every  thing  human  and  di- 
vine, that  no  engagement  would  hold  with  them  for  three 
months ;  nor  indeed  could  they  cohere  together  for  any 
purpofe  of  civilized  fociety,  if  left  as  now  they  are.  There 
muft  be  a  means  not  only  of  breaking  their  ftrength 
within  themfelves,  but  of  civilizing  them;  and  thefe  two 
things  muft  go  together,  before  we  can  poflibly  treat  with 
them,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but  with  any  divifion  of  them. 
Defcriptions  of  men  of  their  own  race,  but  better  in  rank^ 
fuperior  in  property  and  decorum,  of  honourable,  decent 
and  orderly  habits,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  bring  them 
to  fuch  a  frame  as  to  qualify  them  fo  much  as  to  come 
into  contaiSt  with  a  civilized  nation.  A  fet  of  thofe  fero- 
cious ravages  with  arms  in  their  hands,  left  to  themfelves 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  whilft  you  proceed  to  another, 
would  break  forth  into  outrages  at  leaft  as  bad  as  their 
former.  They  muft,  as  faft  as  gained  (if  ever  they  are 
gained)  be  put  under  the  guide,  direi^ion  and  government 
of  better  Frenchmen  than  themfelves,  or  they  will  in- 
ftantiy  relapfe  into  a  fever  of  aggravated  Jacobinifm. 
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We  muft  not  judge  of  other  parts  of  France  by  the 
temporary  fubmiliion  of  Toulon,  with  two  vaft  fleets  in 
its  harbour,  and  a  garriibn  far  more  numerous  than  all 
the  inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms.  If  they  were  left  to 
themfelves  I  am  quite  fure  they  would  not  retain  their  at- 
tachment to  Monarchy  of  any  name,  for  a  lingle  week. 

To  adminifter  the  only  cure  for  the  unheard-of  diforders 
of  that  undone  country,  I  think  it  infinitely  happy  for  us, 
that  God  has  given  into  our  hands,  more  effe<ftual  remedies 
than  human  contrivance  could  point  out,  '  We  have  in 
our  bofom,  and  in  the  bofbm  of  other  civilized  flates, 
nearer  forty  than  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  providentially 
prcferved  not  only  from  the  cruelty  and  violence,  but  from 
the  contagion  of  the  horrid  pra^ices,  fentiments  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jacobins,  and  even  facredly  guarded  from 
the  view  of  fuch  abominable  fcenes.  If  we  fhould  ob- 
tain in  any  confiderable  diftri£t,  a  footing  in  France,  we 
polTefs  an  imtnenfe  body  of  phyficians  and  magiftrates  of 
the  mind,  whom  we  now  know  to  be  the  mofl  difcreet, 
gentle,  well  tempered,  conciliatory,  virtuous,  and  pious 
perfons,  who  in  any  order  probably  exiiled  in  the  world. 
You  will  have  a  miffioner  of  peace  and  order  in  every 
parilh.  Never  was  a  wifer  national  oeconomy  than  in  the 
charity  of  the  Englifh  and  of  other  countries.  Never 
was  money  better  expended  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  body  of  civil  troops  for  re-eftablilhing  order  in  France, 
and  for  thus  fecuring  its  civilization  to  Europe.  This 
means,  if  properly  ufed,  is  of  value  inefUmable.  ' 

Nor  is  this  corps  of  inftruments  of  civilization  confined 
to  the  firft  order  of  that  ftate,  I  mean  the  clergy.  The 
allied  powers  poflefs  alfo,  an  exceedingly  numerous,  well 
informed,  fenfible,  ingenious^  high  principled  and  fpirited 
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body  of  cavaliers  in  the  expatriated  landed  interell  of 
France^  as  well  qualified  at  leaft,  as  I,  (who  have  been 
taught  by  time  and  experience  to  moderate  my  calculation 
of  the  expedlancy  of  human  abilities)  ever  expedled  to  fee 
in  the  body  of  any  landed  gentlemen  and  foldiers  by  their 
birth.  France  is  well  winnowed  and  lifted.  Its  virtuous 
men  are,  I  believe,  amongft  the  moft  virtuous,  as  its 
wicked  are  amongft  the  moft  abandoned  upon  earth. 
Whatever  in  the  territory  of  France  may  be  found  to  be 
in  the  middle  between  thefe,  muft  be  attraded  .to  the 
better  part.  This  will  be  compafled,  when  every  gentle- 
man, every  where  being  reftored  to  his  landed  eftate,  each 
on  his  patrimonial  ground,  may  join  the  Clergy  in  reani- 
mating the  loyalty,  fidelity  and  religion  of  the  people ; 
that  thefe  gentlemen  proprietors  of  land  may  fort  that 
people  according  to  the  truft  they  feverally  merit,  that 
they  may  arm  the  honeft  and  well  afiedted,  and  difarm 
and  difable  the  fadtious  and  ill  difpofed.  No  foreigner  can 
make  this  difcrimination  nor  thefe  arrangements.  The 
antient  corporations  of  Burghers  according  to  their  feyeral 
modes  ihould  be  reftored ;  and  placed,  (as  they  ought  to  • 
be)  in  the  hands  of  men  of  gravity  and  property  in  the 
cities  or  bailliages,  according  to  the  proper  conftitutions 
of  the  commons  or  third  eftate  of  France.  They  will 
reftrain  and  regulate  the  feditious  rabble  there,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen will  on  their  own  eftates.  In  this  way,  and  in 
ibis  way  alone^  the  country  (once  broken  in  upon  by  fo- 
reign force  well  diredted)  may  be  gained  and  fettled.  It 
muft  be  gained  and  fettled  by  itfelf^  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  own  native  dignity  and  property.  It  is  not 
honeft,  it  is  not  decent,  ftill  lefs  is  it  politick,  for  foreign 
powers  themfelves  to  attempt  any  thing  in  this  minute, 
internal,  local  detail,  in  which  they  could  ihew  nothing 
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but  ignor^ice,  imbecility,  confufion  and  oppreffion.  As 
to  the  Prince  who  has  a  juft  claim  to  exercife  the  regency 
of  France,  like  other  men  he  is  not  without  his  faults  and 
his  defeats.  But  faults  or  defeats  (always  fuppoling  them 
faults  of  common  human  infirmity)  are  not  what  in  any 
country  deftroy  a  legal  title  to  government.  Thefe  princes 
are  kept  in  a  poor  obfcure  country  town  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia's.  Their  reputation  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
every  calumniator.  They  cannot  fhew  themfelves,  they 
cannot  explain  themfelves,  as  princes  ought  to  do.  After 
being  well  informed,  as  any  man  here  can  be,  I  do  not 
find,  that  thefe  blemifhes  in  this  eminent  perfon,  are  at 
all  confiderable,  or  that  they  at  all  a£Fe<St  a  character,  which 
is  full  of  probity,  honour,  generofity,  and  real  goodnefs. 
In  fome  points  he  has  but  too  much  refemblance  to  his 
unfortunate  brother ;  who  with  all  his  weaknefi[es,  had  a 
good  underftanding  and  many  parts  of  an  excellent  man, 
and  a  good  king.  But  Monfieur,  without  fuppofing  the 
other  deficient,  (as  he  was  not)  excells  him  in  general 
knowledge  and  in  a  ftiarp  and  keen  obfervation,  with 
fomething  of  a  better  addrefs,  and  an  happier  mode  of 
fpeaking  and  of  writing.  His  converfation  is  open,  agree- 
able and  informed,  his  manners  gracious  and  princely. 
His  brother  the  Comte  d*Artois  fuftains  fiill  better  the  re- 
prefentation  of  his  place.  He  is  eloquent,  lively,  en- 
gaging in  the  highefi:  degree,  of  a  decided  diaradter,  full 
of  energy  and  adtivity.  In  a  word  he  is  a  brave,  honour- 
able, and  accomplifhed  cavalier.  Their  brethren  of  roy- 
alty, if  they  were  true  to  their  own  caufe  and  intereft, 
inftead  of  relegating  thefe  illufirious  perfons  to  an  obfcure 
town,  would  bring  them  forward  in  their  courts  and  camps, 
and  exhibit  them  to»  what  they  would  fpeedily  obtain,  the 
efleem,  reipe(5t,  and  affection  of  mankind. 
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As  to  their  knocking  at  every  door,  (which  objcftion  made 
feems  to  give  offence)  can  any  thing  be  more  '^tavp^'^go. 
natural  ?  Abandoned,  defpifed,  rendered  in  a  ^^  ^p^"- 
manner  outlaws  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  have 
treated  their  unfortunate  brethren  with  all  the  giddy  pride^ 
and  improvident  infolence  of  blind  unfeeling  profperity ;. 
who  did  not  even  fend  them  a  compliment  of  condolence 
on  the  murder  of  their  brother  and  lifter;  in  fuch  a  ftate 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  or  blamed,  that  they  tried  every 
way,  likely  or  unlikely,  well  or  ill  chofen,  to  get  out  of 
the  horrible  pit  into  which  they  are  fallen,  and  that  in 
particular  they  tried  whether  the  Princes  of  their  own 
blood,  might  at  length  be  brought  to  think  the  caufe  of 
Kings,,  and  of  Kings  of  their  race,  wounded  in  the  mur- 
der and  exile  of  the  branch  of  France,^  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  th«  killing  of  a  brace  of  partridges^  If  they 
were  abfolutely  idle,-  and.  only  eat  in  ik>th  their  bread  of 
forrow  and  dependence,  they  would  be  forgotten,  or  at 
beft  thought  of  as  wretches. unworthy  of  their pretenfions 
which  they  had  done  nothing  to  fuppo'rt*  If  they  err 
from  our  interefts,  what  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  them 
in  thofe  interefts?  or  what  delire  has  ever  been  fhewn  to 
employ  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  inftruments  of  their 
own  degradation,,  ihame>  and  ruin  ?. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  whom,  the  title  of  the 
Regent  is-  to^  be  recognized  (not  made) .  according  to  the  " 
laws  of  the  kingdon^,  is  ready  to  recognize  it,  and  to  re>- 
gifter  it,  if  a  place  of  meeting  was  given  to  them,  which 
might  be  within  their  own.  jurifdiiStion,  fuppofing ;  that 
only  locality  was  required  for  the  exercife  of  their  funo^ 
tipns;  for  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Monarchy,, to 
have  no  local  feat*.    It  may  maintain  it's  rights  out  of.  the 
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fphere  of  it*s  territorial  jurifdi<aion,  if  bther  powers  will 
fujBfer  it. 

I  am  well  apprifed,  that  the  little  intriguers,  and  whif- 
perers,  and  felf-conceited  thoughtlefs  babblers,  worfe  than 
either,  run  about  to  depreciate  the  fallen  virtue  of  a  great 
nation.  But  whilft  they  talk,  we  miift  make  our  choice 
—they  or  the  Jacobins.  We  have  no  other  option.  As 
to  thofe,  who  in  the  pride  of  a  profperity,  not  obtained 
by  their  wifdom,  valour,  or  induftry,  think  fo  well  of 
themfelves  and  of  their  own  abilities  and  virtues,  and  fo 
ill  of  other  men ;  truth  obliges  me  to  fay,  that  they  are 
not  founded  in  their  prefumption  concerning  themfelves, 
nor  in  their  contempt  of  the  French  Princes,  Magiftrates, 
Nobility,  and  Clergy.  Inftead  of  infpiring  me  with  dif- 
like  and  diftruft  of  the  unfortunate,  engaged  with  us  in  a 
common  caufe  againfl:  our  jacobin  enemy,  they  take  away 
al^  my  efteem  for  their  own  characters,  and  aU  my  defer- 
ence to  their  judgment. 

There  are  fome  few  French  gentlemen  indeed  who  talk 
a  language  not  wholly  different  from, this  jargon.  Thofe 
Whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  I  refpe<3:  as  gallant  foldiers,  as 
much  as  any  one  can  do,  but  on  their  political  judgment, 
and  prudence,  I  have  not  the  flightefl:  reliance,  nor  on 
their  knowledge  of  their  own  country,  or  of  it's  laws  and 
conftitufion.  They  are,  if  not  enemies,  at  leaft  not 
friends  to  the  orders  of  their  own  ftate;  not  to  the 
Princes,  the  Clergy,  or  the  Nobility ;  they  poflefs  only  an 
attachment  to  the  Monarchy,  or  rather  to  the  perfons  of 
the  late  King  and  Queen.  In  all  cither  refpeCls  their  con- 
verfatiwi  is  jacobin.  I  am  afraid  they  or  fome  of  them, 
go  into  the  cibfets  of  Minifters,  and  tell  them  that  the 
affairs  of  France  will  be  better  arranged  by  the  allied 
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Powers  than  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  or 
by  the  Princes  who  have  a  right  to  govern ;  and  that  if 
any  French  are  at  ^1  to  be  employed  in  the  fettlement  of 
their  country*  it  ought  to  be  only  thofe  who  have  never 
declared  any  decided  opinion  or  taken  any  adive  part  in 
the  Revolution  *. 

I  fufpe<Si:  that  the  authors  of  this  opinion  are  feere  CoU 
diers  of  fortune,  who,  though  men  of  integrity  and  ho* 
nour,  would  as  gladly  receive  military  rank  from  Ruffia* 
or  Auftria,  or  Pruflia,  as   from  the  Regent  of   France. 
Perhaps  their  not  having  as  much  importance  at  his  court 
9s  they  could"  wifti,  -  may  incline  them  to  this  (Grange  ima* 
gination.      Perhaps  having  no  property  in  old   France, 
they  are  more  indifferent  about  it*s  reftoration.    Their  lan» 
guage  is  certainly  flattering  to  all  Minifters  in  all  courts. 
We  all  are  men ;  we  all  love  to  be  told  of  the  extent  of 
our  own  power  and  our  own  faculties.     If  we  iove  glory, 
we  are  jealous  of  parmers»  and  afraid  even  of  our  own 
inftruments.     It  is  of  all  modes  of  flattery  the  moft  le&c-* 
tual  to  be  told,  that  you  can  regulate  the  affairs  of  another 
kingdom   better   than  it's   h^editary  proprietors.     It  is 
formed  to  flatter  the  principle  of  conqueft  fo  natural  to  all 
men.     It  is  this  principle  which  is  now  making  the  parti-^ 
tion  of  Poland.     The  powers  concerned  have  been  told  by 
fome  perfidious  Poles,  and  perhaps  they  believe,  that  their 
ufurpation  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  people,  eipecially  to 
the  common  people.     However  this  may  turn  out  with 
regard  to  Poland,  I  am  quite  fure  that  France  could  not 
be  fo  well  under  a  foreign  diredion  as  under  that  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  ifs  own  King,  and  it\  own  antient 
Eftatejs. 

'^, '  *  This  was  tht  language  oi  the  Minifteria)til$« 
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I  think  I  have  myfelf  ftudied  France,  as  much  asnaoft 
of  thofe  whom  the  allied  courts  dre  likely  to  employ  in 
fuch  a  work.  I  have  likewife  of  myfelf  as  partial  and  as 
vain  an  opinion  as  men  commonly  have  of  themfelves. 
But  if  I  could  command  the  whole  military  arm  of  Eu- 
rope, I  am  fure,  that  a  bribe  of  the  bed  province  in  that 
kingdom,  would  not  tempt  me  to  intermeddle  in  their 
affairs,  except  in  perfe<5l  concurrence  and. concert  with  the 
natural  legal  interefts  of  the  country,  compofed  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical,  the  Military,  the  feveral  corporate  bodies  of 
Juitice,  and  of  Burgherfliip,  making  under  a  Monarch  (I 
repeat  it  again  and  again)  tbe  French  Nation^  according  to 
if 5  fundamental  Conjiitution.  No  confiderate  ftatefmen- 
would  undertake  to  meddle  with  it  upon  any  other  con- 
dition. 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  is  fundamentally, 
monarchical.  The  publick  law  of  Europe  has  never  re- 
cognized in  it  any  other  form  of  government.  The  Po- 
tentates of  Europe  have  by  that  law,  a  right,  an  intereft,^ 
and  a  duty  to  know  with  what  government  they  are  to 
treat,  and  what  they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative  fo- 
ciety,  or  in  other  words  into  the  diplomatick  republick  of 
Europe.      This  right  is  clear  and  indifputable. 

What  oth«-  and  further  interference  they  have  a  right 
to  in  the  interior  of  the  concerns  of  another  people,  is  a 
matter  on  which,  as  on  every  political  fubjedt,  no  very 
definite  or  pofitive  rule  can  well  be  laid  down.  Our 
neighbours  are  men ;  and  who  will  attempt  to  dictate  the 
laws,,  under  which  it  is  allowable  or  forbidden  to  take  a 
part  in  the  concerns  of  men,  whether  they  are  confidered 
individually  or  in  a  colle<Slive  capacity,  whenever  charity 
to  them,  or  a  care  of  my  own  fafety,  calls  forth  my  ac- 
tivity..    Circumftances  perpetually  variable^    diredlin^    a 
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moral  prudence  and  ^  difcretion,  the  general  principles  of 
which  never  vary,  muft  alone  prefcribe  a  condudl  fitting 
on  fuch  occafions.  The  lateft  cafuifts  of  publick  law  are 
rather  of  a  republican  caft,  and  in  my  mind,  by  no 
means  fo  averfe  as  they  ought  to  be  to  a  right  in  the 
people  (a  word  which  illdefined  is  of  the  moft  dangerous 
•ufe)  to  make  changes  at  their  pleafure  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  their  country.  Thefe  writers,  however,  when  a 
country  is  divided,  leave  abundant  liberty  for  a  neighbour 
to  fupport  any  of  the  parties  according  to  his  choice*. 
This  interference  muft  indeed  always  be  a  right,  whilft 
the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  of  averting 
from  them  every  fort  of  evil,  is  a  right :  Circumftances 
may  render  that  right  a  duty.  It  depends  wholly  on 
this,  v^hether  it  be  a  bona  fide  charity  to  a  party,  and  a 
prudent  precaution  with  regard  to  yourfelf,  or  whether 
under  the  pretence  of  aiding  one  of  the  parties  in  a  na- 
tion, you  a6t  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aggravate  it's  cala- 
mities, and  accomplifti  it's  final  deftrudtion.  In  truth  it  is 
not  the  interfering  or  keeping  aloof,  but  iniquitous  inter- 
meddling, or  treacherous  inacSlion  which  is  praifed  or 
blamed  by  the  decifion  of  an  equitable  judge. 

It  will  be  a  juft  and  irrefiftible  prefumption  againft  thtt 
fairnefs  of  the  interpofing  power,  that  he  takes  with  him 
no  party  or  defcription  of  men  in  the  divided  ftate.  It  is 
not  probable,  that  thefe  parties  fliould  all,  and  all  alike, 
be  more  adverfe  to  the  true  interefts  of  their  country,  and 
lefs  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them,  than  thofe 
who  are  abfolute  ftrangars  to  their  affairs,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  adtors  in  them,  and  have  but  a  remote, 
feeble,    and    fecondary   fympathy    with    their    interefts. 

*  VatteL 
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Sometimes  a  calm  and  healing  arbiter  may  be  neceflary ; 
but,  he  is  to  compofe  differences,  not  to  give  laws.  It  is 
impolEble  that  any  one  ihould  not  feel  the  full  force  of 
that  prefumption.  Evien  people,  whofe  politicks  for  the 
fuppofed  good  of  their  own  country  lead. them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  diffentions  of  a  neighbouring  nation  in 
order  to  ruin  it,  will  not  diredtly  propofc  to  exchide  the 
natives,  but  they  will  take  that  mode  of  confulting  and 
employing  them  which  moft  nearly  approaches  to  an  ex- 
clufion.  In  fome  particulars  they  propofe  what  amounts 
to  that  exclufion,  in  others  they  do  much  worfe.  They 
recommend  to  Miniftry,  "  that  no  Frenchman  who  has 
given  a  decided  opinion,  or  adted  a  decided  part  in  this 
great  Revolution,  for  or  againfi:  it,  Ihould  be  countenanced, 
brought  forward,  trufted  or  employed,  even  in  the  ftrideft 
fubordination  to  the  Minifters  of  the  allied  powers.^  Al- 
though one  Would  think  that  this  advice  would  ftand  con- 
demned on  the  firft  propofition,  yet  as  it  has  been  made 
popular,  and  has  been  proceeded  upon  practically,  I  think 
it  right  to  give  it  a  full  confideration. 

And  firft,  I  have  alked  myfelf  who  thefe  Frenchmen 
are,  that,  in  the  ftate  their  own  country  has  been  in  for 
thefe  laft  five  years,  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  have 
alone  not  been  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  or  have 
been  unwilling  to  a6l  a  decided  part? 

Looking  over  all  the  names  I  have  heard  of  in  this 
great  revolution  in  all  human  affairs,  I  find  no  man  of 
any  diftin<5tion  who  has  remained  in  that  more  than  ftoical 
apathy,  but  the  Prince  de  Conti.  This  mean,  ftupid, 
felfilh,  fwinifh,  and  cowardly  animal,  univerfally  known 
and  defpifed  as  fuch,  has  indeed,  except  in  one  abortive 
attempt  to  elope,  been  perfedly  neutral.  However  his 
neutrality,  which  it  feems  would  qualify  him  for  truft, 
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and  on  a  competition  muft  fet  alide  the  Prince  de  Cohde, 
can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice.  His  moderation  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  him  from  a  jaiL  The  allied  powers 
muft  draw  him  from  that  jail,  before  they  can  have  the 
full  advantage  of  the  exertions  of  this  great  neutralift. 

Except  him,  I  do  not  recolleft  a  man  of  rank  or  talents, 
who  by  his  fpeeches  or  his  votes,  by  his  pen  or  by  his 
fword,  has  not  been  adlive  on  this  fcene.  The  time  in- 
deed could  admit  no  neutrality  in  any  perfon  worthy  o( 
the  name  of  man.  There  were  originally  two.  great  divi- 
fions  in  France ;  the  one  is  that  which  overturned  the 
whole  of  the  government  in  Church  and  State,  and 
eredted  a  Republick  on  the  bafis  of  atheifnu  Their  grand 
engine  was  the  Jacobin  Club,  a  fort  of  feceffion  from 
which,  but  exa6lly  on  the  fame  principles,  begat  another 
Ihort-lived  one,  called  the  Chib  of  Eighty  Nine*,  which 
was  chiefly  guided  by  the  court  rebels,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  crimes  df  which  they  were  guilty  in  common  with 
the  others,  had  the  merit  of  betraying  a  gracious  matter, 
and  a  kind  benefailor.  Subdivifions  of  this  fadtion,  which 
fince  we  have  feen,  do  not  in  the  leaft  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  principles,  their  difpofitions,  or  the  means 
they  have  employed.  Their  only  quarrel  has  been  about 
power :  in  that  quarrel,  like  wave  fucceeding  wave,  one 
faction  has  got  the  better  and  expelled  the  other.  Thus 
La  Fayette  for  a  while  got  the  better  of  Orleans ;  and 
Orleans  afterwards  prevailed  over  La  Fayette.  Briflbt 
overpowered  Orleans ;  Barrere  and  Roberfpierre,  and  their 
fadtion,  maftered  them  both  and  cut  off  their  heads*  All 
who  were  not  Royalifts  have  been  lifted  in  fome  or  other 
of  thefe  divifions.     If  it  were  of  any  ufe  to  fettle  a  pre- 

*  The  firft  object  of  this  Club  was  the  propagation  of  Jacobin  principles. 
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cedence,  the  Elder  ought  to  have  his  rank.  The  firft 
authors,  plotters,  and  contrivers  of  this  monftrous  fcheme> 
feem  to  me  entitled  to  the  firft  place  in  our  diliruft  and 
abhorrence.  I  have  feen  fome  of  tbofe  who  are  thought 
the  beft  amongft  the  original  rebels ;  and  I  have  not  neg- 
leiSted  the  means  of  being  informed  concerning  the  others. 
I  can  very  truly  fay,  that  I  have  not  found  by  obfepation 
or  enquiry,  that  any  fenfe  of  the  evils  produced  by  their 
projects  has  produced  in  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  repentance.  Difappointment  and  mor* 
tification  undoubtedly  they  feel :  but  to  them,  repentance 
is  a  thing  impoflible.  They  are  atheifts.  This  wretched 
opinion,  by  which  they  are  pofleffed  even  to  the  height  of 
fanaticifm,  leading  them  to  exclude  from  their  ideas  of  a 
Commonwealth,  the  vital  principle  of  the  phyfical,  the 
moral,  and  the  political  world,  engages  them  in  a  thou- 
fand  abfurd  contrivances,  to  fill  up  this  dreadful  void. 
Incapable  of  innoxious  repofe,  or  honourable  adlion,  or 
wife  fpeculation,  in  the  lurking  holes  of  a  foreign  land, 
into  which  (in  a  common  ruin)  they  are  driven  to  hide 
their  heads  amongft  the  innocent  vidlims  of  their  madnefs, 
they  are  at  this  very  hour,  as  bufy  in  the  confecStidn  of 
the  dirt-pyes  of  their  imaginary  Conftitutions,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  quite  frefli  from  deftroying  by  their  impious 
and  defperate  vagaries,  the  fineft  country  upon  earth. 

It  is  however,  out  of  thefe,  or  of  fuch  as  thefe,  guilty 
and  impenitent,  defpifing  the  experience  of  others,  and 
their  own,  that  fome  people  talk  of  chufing  their  nego- 
tiators with  thofe  Jacobins,  who  they  fuppofe  may  be  re^ 
covered  to  a  founder  mind.  They  flatter  themfelves,  it 
feems,  that  the  friendly  habits  formed  during  their  ori- 
ginal partherftiip  of  iniquity,  a  fimilarity  of  chara6ter, 
and  a  conformity  in  the  ground-work  of  their  principles, 
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I  might  facilitate  their  converfion^  and  gain  them  over  to 

j  ibme  recognition  of  Royalty.     But  furely  this  is  to  read 

human  nature  vety  ill.  The  feveral  fecflaries  in  this 
fchifm  of  the  Jacobins,  are  the  very  laft  men  in  the 
world  to  truft  each  other.  Fellowfhip  in  treafon,  is  a 
bad  ground  of  confidence.  The  laft  quarrels  are  the 
foreft;  and  the  injuries  crecBivedr  or  offered  by  your  own 
aflbciates,  are  ever  the  moil:  bitterly  refented.  The  peo[jle 
of  France  of  every  name  and  defcription,  would  a  thou- 
fand  times  fooner  liften  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  or  to  the 
Archbiftiop  of  Aix,  or  the  Bifhop  of  St.  Pol,  or  to  Mon- 
fieur  De  Cazales,  than  to  La' Fayette,  or  Dumourier,  or 
the  Vicomte  De  Noailles,  or  the .  3ifliop  of  Autun,  or 
Necker,  or  his  difciple  Lally  Tolendal.  Againft  the  firft 
defcription  they  have  not  the  fmalleft  animofity  beyond  that 
of  a  merely  political  dilTention.  The  others  they  regard 
as  traitors. 

The  firft  defcription  is  that  of  the  Ghriftian  Royalifts, 
men  who  as  earneftly  wiftied  for  reformation,  as  they  op- 
pofed  innovation  in  the  fundamental  parts  of  their  Church 
and  State.  T/beir  part  has  been  very  decided.  Accordingly 
they  are  to  be  fet  afide  in  the  reftoration  of  Church  and 
State.  It  is  an  odd  kind  of  difqualification  where  the 
reftoration  of  Religion  and  Monarchy  is  the  queftion*  If 
England  fhould  (God  forbid  it  Ihould)  fall  into  the  fame 
misfortune  with  France,  and  that  the  Cpurt  of  Vienna 
Ihould  undertake  the  reftoration*  of  our  Monarchy,  I  think 
it  would  be  extraordinary  to  objedt  to  the  admifiion  of  Mn 
Pitt,  or  Lord  Grenville,  or  Mr.  Dundas  into  any  fliare  in 
the  management  of  that  bufinefs,  becaufe  in  a  day  of 
trial  they  have  ftood  up  firmly  and  manfully,  as  I  truft: 
they  always  will  do,  and  with  diftinguifhed  powers,  for 
the  Monarchy  and  the  legitimate  Gonftitution  of  their 
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country*  I  am  fure  if  I  were  to  fuppofe  myfelf  at  Vienna 
at  fuch  a  time^  I  fhould^  as  a  Man^  as  an  Englifhman,  and 
as  a  Royalift,  proteft  in  that  eafe,  as  I  do  in  this,  againft 
a  weak  and  ruinous  principle  of  proceeding,  which  can 
have  no  other  tendency,  than  to  make  thofe  who  wifti  to 
fupport  the  Crown,  meditate  too  profoundly  on  the  con** 
fequences  of  the  part  they  take — and  confider  whether 
for  their  open  and  forward  zeal  in  the  Royal  Caufe,  they 
may  not  be  fhruft  out  from  any  fort  of  confidence  and 
employment,  where  the  intereft  of  crowned  heads  is  con- 
cerned. 

Thefe  are  the  Parties.  I  have  faid,  and  faid  truly,  that 
I  know  of  no  neutrals.  But  as  a  general  obfervatioh  on 
this  general  principle  of  chufing  neutrals  on  fuch  occafions 
as  the  prefent,  I  have  this  to  fay — that  it  amounts  to  nei* 
ther  more  nor  lefs  than  this  fhocking  propofition — that 
we  ought  to  exclude  men  of  honour  and  ability  from 
ferving  theirs  and  our  caufe ;  and  to  put  the  deareft  in- 
terefts  of  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  no  decided  chara6ter,  without  judgment  to  chufe, 
and  without  courage  to  profefs  any  principle  whatfbever. 

Such  men  can  ferve  no  caufe,  for  this  plain  reafbn— 
they  have  no  caufe  at  heart.  They  can  at  bed  work  only 
as  mere  mercenaries.  They  have  not  been  guilty  of 
great  crimes;  but  it  is  only  becaufe  they  have  not  energy 
of  mind  to  rife  to  any  height  of  wickednefs.  They  are 
not  hawks  or  kites;  they  are  only  miferable  fowls Vhofe 
flight  is  not  above  their  dunghill^ of  henrooft.  But  they 
tremble  before  the  authors  of  thefe  horrors.  They 
admire  them  at  a  fafe  and  refpe<Slful  diftance.  There 
never  was  a  mean  and  abjedt  mind  that  did  not  admire  an 
intrepid  and  dexterous  villain.  In  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  they  believe  fuch  hardy  mifcreants  to  be  the  only 
I  men 
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men  qualified  for  great  affairs :  if  you  fet  them  to  tranfafi 
with  fuch  perfons,  they  are  inftantly  fubdued.  They 
dare  not  fo  much  as  look  their  antagonift  in  the  face. 
They  are  made  to  be  their  fubje<Sls,  not  to  be  their  arbiters 
or  controllers. 

Thefe  men  to  be  fure  can  look  at  atrocious  a(£ls  with- 
out indignation,  and  can  behold  fuffering  virtue  without 
fympathy.  Therefore  they  are  confidered  as  fober  dif- 
pailionate  men.  But  they  have  their  paflions,  though  of 
another  kind,  and  which  are  infinitely  more  likely  to 
-carry  them  out  of  the  path  of  their  duty.  They  are  of 
a  tame,  timid,  languid,  inert  temper  wherever  the  welfare 
of  others  is  concerned.  In  fuch  caufes,  as  they  have  no 
motives  to  adtion,  they  never  poffefs  any  real  ability,  and 
are  totally  deftitute  of  all  refource* 

Believe  a  man  who  has  feen  much,  and  obferved  fome- 
thing.  I  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  my  life  a  great  many 
of  that  family  of  men.  They  are  generally  chofen,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  opinion  of  their  own ;  and  as  far  as 
they  can  be  got  in  good  earneft  to  embrace  any  opinion, 
it  is  that  of  whoever  happens  to  employ  them  (neither 
longer  or  Ihorter,  narrower  or  broader)  with  whom,  they 
have  no  difcuffion  or  confultation.  The  only  thing  which 
occurs  to  fuch  a  man  when  he  has  got  a  bufinefs  for  others 
into  his  hands,  is  how  to  make  his  own  fortune  out  of  it. 
The  perfon  he  is  to  treat  with,  is  not,  with  him,  an  ad- 
verfary  over  whom  he  is  to  prevail,  but  a  new  friend  be 
is  to  gain :  therefore  he  always  fyftematically  betrays  fome 
part  of  his  truft.  .  Inftead  of  thinking  how  he  (hall  defend 
his  ground  to  the  laft,  and  if  forced  to  retreat,  how  little 
he  Ihall  give  up,  this  kind  of  man  confiders  how  much 
of  the  intereft  of  his  employer  he  is  to  facrifice  to  his  ad- 
verfary. '    Having  nothing  but  himfdf  in  view,  he  knows, 
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that  in  ferving  his  principal  with  zeal,  he  muft  probably 
incur  fome  refentment  from  the  oppofite  party.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  perfon  with  whom 
he  contends,  that  when  an  agreement  is  made,  he  may- 
join  in  rewarding  him.  I  would  not  take  one  of  thefe 
as  my  arbitrator  in  a  difpute  for  fo  much  as  a  fifli- 
'  pond— for  if  he  referved  the  mud  to  me,  he  would  be 
fure  to  give  the  water  that  fed  the  pool,  to  my  adver- 
fary.  In  a  great  caufe  I  fliould  certainly  v/ifti,  that  my 
'  agent  fliould  poflefs  conciliating  qualities ;  that  he  fliould 
be  of  a  frank,  open,  and  candid  difpofition,  foft  in  his 
nature,  and  of  a  temper  to  foften  animofities  and  to  win 
confidence.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  man  odious  to  the  per- 
fon he  treats  with,  by  perfonal  iftjury,  by  violence,  or  by 
deceit,  or,  above  all,  by  the  dereliction  of  his  caufe  in 
any  former  tranfadions.  But  I  would  be  fure  that  my 
Negotiator  fliould  be  minej  that  he  fliould  be  as  earneft  in 
the  caufe  as  myfelf,  and  known  to  be  fo ;  that  he  fliould 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftipendiary  advocate,  but  as  a 
principled  partizan.  In  all  treaty  it  is  a  great  point  that 
all  idea  of  gaining  your  agent  is  hopelefs.  I  would  not 
truft  the  caufe  of  royalty  with  a  man,  who,  profefling 
neutrality,  is  half  a  republican.  The  enemy  has  already- 
a  great  part  of  his  fuit  without  a  ftruggle — and  he  con- 
tends with  advantage  for  all  the  reft.  The  common  prin- 
ciple allowed  between  your  adverfary  and  your  agent,  gives 
your  adverfary  the  advantage  in  every  difcuflion. 

Before  I  fli.ut  up  this  difcourfe  about  neutral  agency 
^which  I  conceive  is  not  to  be  found,  or  if  found,  ought 
not  to  be  ufed)  I  have  a  few  other  remarks  to  make  on 
the  caufe,  which  I  conceive  gives  rife  to  it. 

In  all  that  we  do,  whether  in  the  fl:ruggle  or  after  it,  it 
is  necefTary  we  fliould  conftantly  have  in  our  eye,  the  na- 
ture  and  chaadtcr  of    the   enemy   we  have  to  contend 
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with.  The  jacobin  revolution  is  earned  on  by  men  of 
no  nR}i%  of  no  confideration,  of  wild  favage  min^s,  full 
of  levity,  arrogance  and  prefumptiori,  without  morals, 
without  probity,  witho\it  prudence.  What  have  they 
then  to  fupply  their  innumerable  defedts,  and  to  m^ke  • 
them  terrible  even  to  the  firn^eft  minds  ?  One  thing,  and 
one  thing  only — but  that  one  thing  is  worth  a  thoufand— r 
they  have  energy.-'  In  France,  all  things  being  put  into 
sin.univerfal  ferment,  in  the  decompofitipn  of  focietj'^,  no 
man  comes  forward  but  by  his  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  the 
vigour  of  his  mind.  If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy,  reftrained  by  no  confideration  of  Gqd  or 
man,  that  is  always  vigilant,  always  on  the  attack,  that 
allows  itfelf  no  repofe,  and  fufFers  none  to, reft  an  hour 
with,  impunity ;  if  we  meet  this  energy  with  poor  com- 
mon-place proceeding,  with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old 
faws,  ^^'ith  doubts,  fears  ^nd  fufpicions,  with  a  langqid, 
xmcertain  hefitation,  with  a  formal,  official  fpirit,  which 
is,  turned  afide  by  every  obftaele  from  it'$  purpofe,  and 
which  never  fees  a  difficulty  but  to  yield  to  it,  or  at  beft 
to  evade  it ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs — and 
nothing  fhort  of  Omnipotence  can  fave  us.  We  muft 
meet  a  vicious  and  diftempered  energy  with  a  manly  and 
rational  vigour.  As  virtue  is  limited  in  it's,  refourqes — rwe 
are  doubly  bound  to  ufe  all  that,  in  the  circle  drawn  about 
us. by  our  morals,  .we  are  able  to  command. 

I  do  not  contend  againft  the  advantages  of  diftruft.  In 
the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  too  neceffary^  Some  of  pldL 
railed  it  the  very  finews  of  difcretion.  But  what  fighif^ 
common-^places,  that  always. run  parallel  and  equal?  Dif- 
truft is  good  or  it  is  bad,  according  to  our  polition  and  out^ 
purpofe.  Diftrijft  is  a  defeofive  principle..  They  who 
have  much  to  lofe  have  much  to  fear.     But  in„  France  we 
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^  hold  nothing.  We  are  to  break  in  upon  a  power  in  pof- 
feffion;  we  are  to  carry  every  thing  by  ftorm,  or  by  fur- 
prize,  or  by  intelligence,  or  by  all.  Adventure  therefore, 
and  not  caution,  is  our  policy.  Here  to  be  too  prefuming 
is  the  better  error.     . 

The  world  will  judge  of  the  fpirit  of  our  proceeding  in 
thofe  places  of  France  which  may  fall  into  our  power,  by 
our  condudt  in  thofe  that  are  already  in  our  hands.  Our 
wifdom  fliould  not  be  vulgar.  Other  times,  perhaps 
other  meafures  i  But  in  this  awful  hour  our  politicks  ought 
to  be  made  up  of  nothing  but  courage,  decifion,  manli* 
nefs,  and  redtitude.  We  fliould  have  all  the  magnanimity 
of  good  faith.  This  is  a  royal  and  commanding  policy ; 
and  as  Jong  as  we  are  true  to  it  we  may  give  the  law. 
Never  can  we  aflume  this  command  if  we  will  not  rifque 
the  confequences.  For  which  reafon  we  ought  to  be  bot- 
tomed enough  in  principle  not  to  be  carried  away  upon 
the  firft  profpe<St  of  any  finifter  advantage.  For  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  we  once  giveaway  to  a  finifter  dealing,  we 
Ihall  teach  others  the  game,  and  we  fliall  be  outwitted  and 
overborne :  the  Spaniards,  the  Pruffians,  God  knows  who, 
will  put  us  under  contribution  at  their  pleafure ;  and  in- 
itead  of  being  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  and  the 
arbiters  of  Europe,  we  fliall,  by  our  miftakes,  break  up  a 
great  defign  into  a  thoufand  little  felfifli  quarrels;  the 
enemy  will  triumph,  and  we  fliail  fit  down  under  the 
terms  of  unfafe  and  dependent  peace,  weakened,  morti- 

/£ed^  and  difgraced,  whilft  all  Europe,  England  included, 
is  left  open  and  defencelefs  on  every  part,  to  jacobin  prin- 
ciples, intrigues,  and  arms.  In  the  cafe  of  the  king  of 
France,  declared  to  be  our  friend  and  ally,  we  will  ftill  be 
confidering  ourfelves  in  the  contradictory  charadler  of  an 
€nemy*     This  contradidlionj^  I  am  afraid,  will,  in  fpite  of 
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iis^  give  a  colour  of  fraud  to  all  our  tranfaiStions^  or  at  leaft 
will  lb  complicate  our  politicks,  that  we  ftiall  ourfelves  be 
inextricably  entangled  in  them. 

I  have  Toulon  in  my  eye.  It  was  with  infinite  forrow 
I  heard  that  in  taking  the  king  of  France^s  fleet  in  truft, 
we  inftantly  unrigged  and  difmafted  the  (hips,  inftead  of 
keeping  them  in  a  condition  to  efcape  in  cafe  of  difafter, 
and  in  order  to  fulfil  our  truft,  that  is,  tb  hold  them  for 
the  ufe  of  the  owner,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ 
them  for  our  common  fervice.  Thefe  Ihips  are  now  fo 
circumftanced,  that  if  we  are  forced  to  evacuate  Toulon> 
they  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  be  burnt 
by  ourfelves,  I  know  this  is  by  fome  confidered  as  a  fine 
thing  for  us.  But  the  Athenians  ought  not  to  be  better 
than  the  Englifh,  or  Mr.  Pitt  lefs  virtuous  than  Ariftides. 

Are  we  then  fb  poor  in  refources  that  we  can  do  no 
better  with  eighteen  or  twenty  fhips  of  the  line  than  to 
burn  them  ?  Had  we  fent  for  French  Royalift  naval 
officers,  of  which'  fome  hundreds  are  to  be  had,  and  made 
them  fele(St  fuch  feamen  as  they  could  truft,  and  filled  the 
reft  with  our  own  and  Mediterranean  feamen,  which  are 
all  over  Italy  to  be  had  by  thoufands,  and  put  them  under 
judicious  Englifh  commanders  in  chief,  and  with  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  our  own  fubordinates,  the  Weft  Indies 
would  at  this  day  have  been  ours.  It  may  be  faid  that 
thefe  French  oflicers  would  take  them  for  the  king  of 
France,  and  that  they  would  not  be  in  our  power.  Be  it 
fo.  The  iflands  would  not  be  ours,  but  they  would  not 
be  jacobinifed.  This  is  however  a  thing  impoffible. 
They  muft  in  efFe6l  and  fubftance  be  ours.  But  all  is 
upon  that  falfe  principle  of  diftruft,  which,  not  confiding 
in  ftrength,  can  never  have  the  full  ufe  of  it.  They  that 
pay,  and  feed,  and  equip,  muft  diredt.     But  I  muft  fpeak' 
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plain  upon  this  fubje£t.  The  French  iflands,  if  they, 
were'  all  our  own,  ought  not  to  be  all  kept.  A  fair  par- 
tition only  ought  to  be  made  of  thofe  territories.  This  is 
a  fubjedt  of  policy  very  ferious,  which  has  many  relations 
and  afpedts.  Jufk  here  I  only  hint  at  it  as  anfwering  an 
obje6tion,  whilft  I  ftate  the  mifchievous  confequences 
which  fitfFer  us  to  be  furprized  into  a  virtual  breach  of 
faith,  by  confounding  our  ally  with  our  enemy,  becaiife. 
they  both  belong  to  the  fame  geographical  territory. 

My  clear  opinion  is,  that  Toulon  ought  to  be  made> 
what  we  fet  out  with,  a  royal  French  city.  By  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  under  the  influence,  civil 
and  military,  of  the  allies.  But  the  only  way  of  keeping 
that  jealous  and  difcordant  mafs  frofm  tearing  its  compo- 
nent parts  to  pieces,  and  hazarding  the  lofs  of  the  whole, 
is  to  put  the  place  into  the  nominal  government  of  the 
regent,  his  officers  being  approved  by  us.  This,  I  fay,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  poife  amongft  ourfelves.  Other- 
wife  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  who  hold  that 
place  with  us  in  a  «fort  of  partnerftiip  contrary  to  our  mu- 
tual intereft,  will  fee  us  abfolute  mailers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  Gibraltar  on .  one  fide,  and  Toulon  on  the 
Other,  with  a  quiet  and  compofed  mind,  whilft  we  do  little 
lefs  than  declare  that  we  are  to  take  the  whole  Weft  Indies 
into  our  hands,  leaving  the  vaft,  unwieldy,  and  feeble 
body  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
abfolutely  at  our  mercy,  without  any  power  to  balance  us 
in  the  fmalleft  degree.  Nothing  is  fo  fatal  to  a  nation  as 
an  extreme  of  felf-partiality,  and  the  total  want  of  cbnfi- 
deration  of  what  others  will  naturally  hope  or  fear.  Spain 
muft  think  ftie  fees,  that  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
confufions  which  reign  in  France,  to  difable  that  country, 
V  and  of  courfe  every  country  from  affording  her  ph)te(5tion, 
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and  in  the  end  to  turn  the  Spanifti  monarchy  into  a  pro- 
vince.    If  fhe  faw  things  in  a  proper  point  of  light,  to 
be  fure,  fhe  would  not  conlider  any  other  plan  of  politicks 
as  of  the  leaft  moment  in  comparifon  of  the  extindion  of 
jacobinifm.     But  her  minifters  (to  fay  the  beij  of  them) 
are  vulgar  politicians.     It  is  no  wonder  that  they  ftiould  • 
poftpone  this  great  point,  or  balance  it,  by  confiderations 
of  the  common  politicks,  that  is>  the  queftions  of  power 
between  7?^/^  and  Jlate.     If  we  manifeftly  endeavour  to 
<lefl:roy  the  balance,  efpecially  the  maritime  and  commer- 
cial balance,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Weft   Indies,  (the 
latter  their  fore  and  vulnerable  part)  from  fear  of  what 
France  may  do  for  Spain  hereafter,  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
that  Spain,  infinitely  weaker  than  we  are,  (weaker  indeed 
that  fuch  a  mafs  of  empire  ever  was,)  fhould  feel^  the 
fame  fears  from  our  uncontrolled  power,  that  we  give  way 
to  ourfelves  from  a  fuppofed  refurredtion  of  the  antient 
power  of  France  under  a  monarchy?     It  fignifies  nothing 
.whether  we  are  wrong  or  right  in  the  abftra6t ;  but  in  re- 
•fpedt  to  our  relation  to  Spain,  with  fuch  principles  followed 
up  in  practice,  it  is  abfolutely  impofliblp  that  any  cordial 
alliance  can  fubfift  between  the  two  nations.     If  Spain 
.goes,  Naples  will  Tpeedily  follow.     Pruflia  is  quite  certain^ 
and  thinks  of  nothing  but  making  a  market  of  the  pre- 
fent  confufions.^    Italy  is  broken  and  divided;  Switzerland 
is  jacobinized,  I,  an;i  afraid,  completely.      I  have  long  i^^n 
with  pain  the  progrefs  of  French  principles  in  that  coun- 
try.   Things  cannot  go  on  upon  the  prefent  bottom.    The 
pofTeffion  of  Toulon,  which,  wdl  managed,  might  be  of 
the  greateft  advantage,    will  be   the  greateft  misfortune 
that  ever  happened  to  this  nation.     The  more  we  mul- 
tiply troops  there,  the  more  we  fhall  multiply  caufes  and 
means  of  quarrel   amongft  ourfelves.      I  know  but  one 
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way  of  avoiding  it,  which  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
limplicity  to  our  politicks.  Our  iituation  does  neceffarily 
render  them  a  good  deal  involved.  And,  to  this  evil,  in- 
ftead  of  increafing  it,  we  ought  to  apply  all  the  remedies 
in  our  power. 

See  what  is,  in  that  place,,  the  confequence  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  every  other)  of  this  complexity,  Toulon  has, 
as  it  were,  two  gates,  an  Englilh,  and  a  Spanifli.  The 
Englifti  gate  is,  by  our  policy,  faft  barred  againft  the 
entrance  of  any  Royalifts.  The  Spaniards  open  theirs,  I 
fear,  upon  no  fixed  principle,  and  with  very  little  judg- 
ment. By  means,  however,  of  this  foolifh,  mean,  and 
jealous  policy  on  our  lide,  all  the  Royalifts  whom  the 
EngliQi  might  feleiH:  as  moft  pradicable,  and  moft  fubfer- 
vient  to  honeft  views,  are  totally  excluded.  Of  thofe  ad- 
mitted, the  Spaniards  are  makers.  As  to  the  inhabitants 
they  are  a  neft  of  jacobins  which  is  delivered  into  our 
hands,  not  from  principle,  but  from  fear.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Toulon  may  be  defcribed  in  few  words.  It  is 
differtum  nautfs,  cauponibus  atque  malignis.  The  reft  of 
the  feaports  are  of  the  fame  delcriptiofi. 

Another  thing  which  I  cannot  account  for  is,  the  fend- 
ing for  the  Biftiop  of  Toulon,  and  afterwards  forbidding 
his  entrance.  This  is  as  diredly  contrary  to  the  declara- 
tion, as  it  is  to  the  practice  of  the  allied  powers.  The 
King  of  Pruflia  did  better.  When  he  took  Verdun,  he 
a<aually  re-inftated  the  Biftiop  and  his  Chapter.  When  he 
thought  he  ftiould  be  the  mafter  of  Chalons,  he  called 
the  biftiop  from  Flanders,  to  put  him  into  poflefllon. 
The  Auftrians  have  reftored  the  clergy  wherfever  they 
obtained  pofleflion.  We  have  propofed  to  reftore  Religion 
as  well  as  Monarchy;  and  in  Toulon  we  have  reftored 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     It  is  very  likely  that  the 
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jacobin  ians-culottes,  or  ibme  of  them,  objedtd  to  ihis 
meafure,  who  rather  chufe  to  have  the  adteifttek  bufibcmi 
of  clergy  they  have  got  to  fport  with,  till  they  are  feAdy 
to  tome  forward,  with  the  reft  of  theit  worthy  brethren^ 
in  Paris  and  other  places,  to  declare  that  they  Att  a  let  of 
impoftors,  that  they  never  believed  in  God,  and  never  will 
preach  any  fort  of  religion.     If  we  give  way  to  dttf  jaco-  .'  ^ 

bins  in  this  point,  it  is  fully  and  fairly  putting  th.4  gd-* 
vcmment,  civil  and  eccleliaftical,  not  in  the  klftg  of 
France,  to  whom,  as  the  protestor  and  govefrioi*,  and  ift 
fubftance  the  head  of  the  Galilean  Church,  ^he  nomina- 
tion to  the  bilhoprlcks  belonged,  and  who  made  the  l^(^op 
of  Toulon ;  it  does  not  leave  it  with  him,  or  even  id  thd 
hands  of  the  king  of  England;  or  the  king  of  Spaiti; 
but  in  the  bafeft  jacobins  of  a  low  fea-port,  to  eJtei*cife, 
pro  tempore^  the  fovercignty.  If  this  point  of  religion  \A 
thus  given  up>  the  grand  inftrument  for  reclaiming  Ffdncjei  , 

is  abuidoned.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  dtirfdV^ 
about  the  true  ftate  of  this  dreadful  conteft.  It  is  a  t6U'^ 
gious  war.  It  includes  in  it's  obje<5t  undoubtedly  eV6ry 
other  intereft  of  fociety  as  well  as  this ;  but  thi&  it  thd 
prihdpal  and  leading  feature.-  It  is  thfotlgh  this  deill'tK;^ 
tion  of  religion  th^t  our  enemies  propofe  the  accom^iih* 
ment  of  all  their  other  views.  The  French  Revoltiflo^^ 
impious  at  once  and  fanatical;  had  no  other  plan  fdr  60^ 
meftick  power  and  foreign  empire.  Look  at  all  Hat  ptd^ 
ceedings  of  the  National  Aflembly  from  the  fifft  day  of 
declaring  itfelf  fuch  in  the  year  1789^  to  this  vefy  hottt^ 
and  you  will  find  full  half  of  their  bulinefs  to  be  directly 
aa.  this  fubje^. '  In  faft  it  i&  the  fpirit  of  the  whcrfe* 
The  religieriM  fyftemy  called  the  Cbnftitutioilall  Chlireh, 
was  on  the  face  of  the  whole  procee(&ig  iti  vtp  qiSy  a$  it 
mere  temporary  amaTemieiit  to  ther  people,  stnd  fb  cbn> 
▼OL.  IV.  T  ftantly 
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ftandy  ftated  in  all  their  converfations,  till  the  time  Ihould 
come,  when  they  might  with  fafety  call  oflF  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  all  religion  whatfoever,  and  perfecute  Chrif- 
tianity  throughout  Europe  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Conftitutional  Clergy  are  not  the  Minifters  of  any  reli- 
gion :  they  are  the  agents  and  infiruments  of  this  horrible 
confpiracy  againil  all  morals.  It  was  from  a  fenfe  of  this, 
that  in  the  Englifti  addition  to  the  Articles  propofed  at  St. 
Domingo,  tolerating  all  religions,  we  very  wifely  refufed 
to  fufifer  that  kind  of  traitors  and  buffoons. 

This  religious  war  is  not  a  controverfy  between  fe6l  and 
feA  as  formerly,  but  a  war  againft  all  fedts  and  all  reli" 
gions.  The  queftion  is  not  whether  you  are  to  overturn 
the  catholick,  to  fet  up  the  proteftant.  Such  an  idea  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  is  too  contemptible.  Our 
bufinefs  is  to  leave  to  the  ichools  the'  difcufiion  of  the 
controverted  points,  abating  as  much  as  we  can  the  acri- 
mony of  difputants  on  all  fides.  It  is  for  chiiflian  flatef- 
men,  as  the  world  is  now  circumflanced,  to  fecure  their 
common  balls,  and  not  to  lifque  the  fubverfion  of  the 
whole  fabrick  by  purfuing  thefe  diflinflions  with  an  ill- 
timed  zeal.  We  have  in  the  prefent  grand  Alliance,  all 
modes  of  government  as  well  as  all  modes  of  religion. 
In  government,  we  mean  to  reftore  that  which,  notwith- 
fianding  oar  diverfity  of  forms  we  are  all  agreed  in,  as 
fundamental  in  government.  The  fame  principle  ought 
to  guide  us  in  the  religious  part ;  conforming  the  mode,, 
not  to  our  particular  ideas  (for  in  that .  point  we  have  ne> 
ideas  in  common)  but  to  what  will  belt  promote  the  great 
general  ends  of  the  Alliance.  As  ftatefmen  we  are  to  fee 
which  o(  tbofe  modes  bell  fuits  with  the  interells  of  fuch 
z  Commonwealth  as  we  wifh  to  fecure  and  promote* 
There  can  be  no  doubt»  but  that  the  cathdick  religion, 
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which  is  fundamentally  the  religion  of  France,  muft  go 
with  the  Monarchy  of  France;  ,we  know  that  the  Mo- 
narchy did  not  furvive  the  Hierarchy,  no  not  even  in  ap- 
l)earance,  for  many  months ;  in  fubllance,  not  for  a  fingle 
hour.  As  little  can  it  exift  in  future,  if  that  pillar  is 
taken  away,  or  even  fliattered  and  impaired. 

If  it  Ihould  pleafe  Gotl  to  give  to  the  Allies  the  means 
of  reftoring  peace  and  order  in  that  focus  of  war  and  con- 
fufion,  I  would,  as  I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  Memo- 
rial, firft  replace  the  whole  of  the  old  Clergy :  becaufe 
we  have  proof  more  than  fufficient,  that  whether  they 
err  or  not  in  the  fcholaftick  difputes  with  us,  they  are  not 
tainted  with  atheifm,  the  great  political  evil  of  the  time. 
I  hope  I  need  not  ai)ologize  for  this  phrafe,  as  if  1  thought 
religion  nothing  but  policy ;  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts ; 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  my  expreffions. 
But  in  the  light  of  policy  alone  I  am  here  confidering  the 
queftion.  I  fpeak  of  policy  too  in  a  large  light ;  in  which 
large  light,  policy  too  is  a  facred  thing. 

There  are  many,  perhaps  half  a  million  or  more,  call- 
ing themfelves  proteftants,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
in  other  of  the  provinces.  Some  raife  them  to  a  much 
greater  number,  but  I  think  this  nearer  to  the  mark.  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  that  they  have  behaved  fhockingly  fince 
the  very  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  and  have  been  uni- 
formly concerned  in  it's  worft  and  moft  atrocious  adts. 
Their  Clergy  are  juft  the  fame,  atheifts  with  thofe  of  the 
Conilitutional  cathiolicks;  but  ftill  more  wicked  and  daring. 
Three  of  their  number  have  met,  from  their  republican 
aflbciates,  the  reward  of  their  crimes. 

As  the  antient  cathcdick  religion  is  to  be  reftored  for 
the  body  of  France,  the  antient  calviniftick  religion  ought 
to  be  reftored  for  the  proteftants  with  every  kind  of  pro- 
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te^ion  and  privilege.  But  not  one  Minifter  concerned  in 
this  rebellion  ought  to-  be  fuffered  amongft  them.  If  they 
have  not  Clergy  of  their  own,  men  well  recommended  as 
untainted  with  jacobinifm,  by  the  fynods  of  thofe  places 
where-  ealvinifra  prevails  and  French  is  fpoken,  ought  to 
be  fought.  Many  fuch  there  are.  The  prefbyterian  dif- 
cipline  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  e'ftablifhed  in  it's 
vigour,  and  the  people  profefling  it  ought  to  be  bound  to 
it;*s  maintenance.  No  man,  under  the  falfe  and  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  liberty  of  confcience,  ought  to  be  fuf- 
fered to  have  no  confcience  at  all*  The  King's  commif^ 
fioner  ought  alfo  to  fit  in  their  fynods  as  before  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edi<St  of  Nantz.  I  am  confcious,  that  this 
difcipline  difpofes  men  to  republicanifm ;  but  it  is  ftill  ar 
diicii^ine,.  and  it  is  a  cure,  (fuch  as  it  is)  for  the  perverfe 
and.  undifdplined  habits  which  for  fbme  time  have  pre- 
Y^led*  Republicanifm  reprefied  may  have  its  ufe  in  the 
Qompofition  of  a.  State.  InfpeiStion  may  be  pra^cabl^t 
and  refppnfibility  in  the  teachers  and'  elders  may  be  eUa- 
bliibed'.in.fuch  an^  Hierarchy  as- the  prelbyterian.  For  a 
time  like  ours,  it  is  a^  great  point  gained,  that  people 
ihcmld  be  taught  to  meet,  to  combine^  and  to  be  dafled^ 
and  anayed  in  fome  other  way  than  in  Clubs  of  Jacobins*. 
H:  it:  be- not  the  bcft  mode  of  protefiantifm- under  a  Mb'- 
nacch]/!^  it  is^ftiU  an  orderly  chriflian  church,  orthodox  in' 
the  fundamentals,  and  what  is  to  our*  pointy  capable 
enough  ofi  rendering  men  ufeful' citizens.  It  was -the  im- 
pohticfo  abolition  of  their  difcipline  which  expeied'them'tor 
the  wild,  opinions  and  conduct j  that  have  prevailed  amongft 
the  Hugonots.  The  toleration  in  17^^  was  owing*  to  the 
gIfxidlctifpofitioQ  of  the  Ute.  Kimg^;  but<it  was  modified  by 
dx^  p«>fl^;at»foUyi  of/  hi»  atheilHck  Minift«"the  Caidimd^ 
do  IiofloeDio.   ThiS'Ziiiftihidwus'  Miiulter  did  net?'f&Sdw>  iiv 
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the  EdiSt  of  toleration,  Che  wifdom  of  the  E<!i<a  of,  iSTantz. 
But  his  toleration  was  granted  fO  Non-Catbolicks — ^a  dan- 
gerous word,  which  might  fignify  any  thing,  and  was  hut 
too  expreflive  of  a  fatal  Jndifierence  with  f egard  to  all 
piety.  I  fpeak  for  myfelf,  I  do  not  wifh  any  man  to  b6 
converted  from  his  fe6t.  The-  diftin<5tions  which  we  have 
refi3rmed  from  animofity  to  emulation,  may  be  even  ufcfui 
to  the  caufe  of  religion.  By  fome  moderate  contention 
they  keep  alive  zeal.  Whereas  peojrte  vrho  change,  ex- 
cept under  ftrong  convi^tton  (a  thing  now  rather  rare)  the 
religion  of  their  early  prejudices,  efpecially  if  the  cOA-i 
verfion  is  brought  about-  by  any  political  machine,  are  vttry 
apt  to  degenerate  into  indifference,  laxity,  and  often  down* 
right  atheifm. 

Anodier  political  queflion  arifes  Shout  the  mode  of  go« 
vernment  which  ought  to  be  eftablilhed.  I  think:  the  pro^^ 
clamation  (which  I  read  before  I  had  proceeded-  far  in  this* 
Memorial,)  putis  it  on  the  beft  footing^,  by  poftporting  that 
aorangement  to  a  time  of  peace. 

When  our  politicks  lead. us  to  cnterprize  a  great,,  and' 
aJmoft  total  political  revolution  in  Europe^  we  Ought  to' 
look  ferioufly  into  the  confequences  of  whit  we  are  about' 
to:  do'.  &)me  eminent  pcrforis  di(cover  £in  appreheriliort' 
th^t  the  Monarchy^,  if  reftored  in  France,-  rhay  be  reftOred' 
in*  too  grea^  fttength'  for  the"  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the' 
nistives,  and  fbr  the*  tt^quillity  of  othei*  Stateis.  f  hey' 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  terms  ought  to  be  made  foi*^ 
the:  modification  of  that'  Monarchy^  They  are  petfons  tck>' 
confiderable  ttom  the  pov^'ers'  of  their  mindj  aud'  hotti 
their  iltuation,-  as  weU  as  fV«m  the  real  refpeft  I  havte  fbr*' 
themv  ^<»  feem  to  entertkitf  •  thefe' ap|ireiiieU!fiOils^  tblet' 
meipafs  thestt'by  utii]ioti[ced» 
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As  to  the  power  of  France,  as  a  State,  and  in  it's  exte- 
rior relations,  I  confefs  my  fears  are  on  the  part  of  it's 
extreme  redudlion.'  There  is  undoubtedly  fomething  in 
the  vicinity  of  France,  which  makes  it  naturally  and  pro- 
perly an  objeft  of  our  watchfulnefs  and  jealoufy,  what-* 
ever  form  it's  government  may  take.  But  the  difference 
is  great  between  a  plan  for  our  own  fecurity,  and  a  fcheme 
for  the  utter  deftrudlion  of  France.  If  there  were  no 
other  countries  in  the  political  map  but  thefe  two,  I  admit 
that  policy  might  juflify  a  wifli  to  lower  our  neighbour  to 
a  ftandard  which  would  even  render  her  in  fome  meafure, 
if  not  wholly,  our  dependents  But  the  fyftem  of  Europe 
is  extenfive  and  extremely  complex.  However  formidable 
to  us  as  taken  in  this  one  relation,  France  is  not  equally 
dreadful  to  all  other  States.  On  the  contrary,  my  clear 
opinion  is,  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  cannot  poflibly  be 
preferved,  but  by  her  remaining  a  very  great  and  prepon- 
derating power.  The  defign  at  prefent  evidently  purfued 
by  the  combined  Potentates,  or  of  the  two  who  lead,  is 
totally  to  deftroy  her  as  fuch  a  Power.  For  Great  Britain 
refolves  that  Ihe  Ihall  have  no  Colonies,  no  Commerce,  and 
no  Marine.  Auftria  means  to  take  away  the  whole  frontier 
from  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  to  Dunkirk.  It  is  their 
plan  alfo  to  render  the  interior  government  lax  and  feeble, 
by  prefcribing  by  force  of  the  arms  of  rival  and  jealous 
nations,  and  without  confulting  the  natural  interefts  of  the 
kingdom,  fuch  arrangements  as  in  the  adtual  ftate  of 
jacobinifm  in  France,  and  the  unfettled  ftatc  in  which 
property  mull  remain  for  a  long  time,  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce fuch  diftradtion  and  debility  in  government,  as  to 
reduce  it  to  nothing,  or  to  throw  it  back  into  it*s  old  con- 
fufion.     One  cannot  conceive  fo  frightful  a  ftate  of  a  na* 
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tion.  A  maritime  country)  without  a  marine ;  and  with- 
out commerce ;  a  continental  country  without  a  frontier, 
and  for  a  thoufand  miles  furrounded  with  powerful,  war- 
like, and  ambitious  neighbours !  It  is  pofiible,  that  fhe 
might  fubmit  to  lofe  her  commerce  and  her  colonies ;  her 
fecurity  fhe  never  can  abandon.  If,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tations, under  fuch  a  dilgraced  and  impotent  government, 
any  energy  (hould  remain  in  that  country,  (he  will  make 
every  effort  to  recover  her  fecurity,.  which  will  involve 
Europe  for  a  century  in  war  and  blood.  What  has  it  coft 
to  France  to  make  that  frontier  ?  What  will  it  coft  to  re- 
cover it  ?  Auftria  thinks  that  without  a  frontier  (he  can- 
not fecure  the  Netherlands,  But  without  her  frontier 
France  cannot  fecure  berfelf,  Auftria  has  been  however 
fecure  for  an  hundred  years  in  thofe  very  Netherlands, 
and  has  never  been  difpofiefTed  of  them  by  the  chance  of 
war,  without  a  moral  certainty  of  receiving  them  again 
on  the  reftoration  of  peace.  Her  late  dangers  have  arifen 
not  from  the  power  or  ambition  of  the  King  of  France. 
They  arofe  from  her  own  ill  policy,  which  difmantled  all 
her  towns,  and  difcontented  all  her  fnbjefts  by  Jaco- 
binical innovations.  She  difmantles  her  own  towns,  and 
then  fays,  Give  me  the  frontier  of  France.  But  let  us 
depend  upon  it,  whatever  tends,  under  the  name  of  fecu- 
rity, to  aggrandize  Auftria,  will  difcontent  and  alarm 
Pruffia.  Such  a  length  of  frontier  on  the  fide  of  France, 
feparated  from  itfelf,  and  feparated  from  the  mafs  of  the 
Auftrian  country,  will  be  weak,  urilefs  conne<Sted  at  the 
expence  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  (the  Ele<Stor  Palatine) 
and  other  leflfer  princes,  or  by  fuch  exchanges  as  will 
again  convulfe  the  Empire. 

Take  it  the  other  way,  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  France 
fo  broken  in  fpirit  as  to  be  content  to  remain  naked  and 
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defepdbleTs  by  (iba  aod  ky  l?ad»  i^  CwH  a  cowuitry  no  pr«y  ? 
liave  other  nations  no  vi^ws  ?  Js  Pol;an4  thf  only  country 
of  which  it  is  wortl>  while  to  m^'ke  a  partition  ?  We 
cannot  ^e  fb  chil^i^  ps  to  imagine,  th^it  ambition  is  local» 
auid  that  no  others  c^n  be  infe(Sed  with  it  but  thofc  who 
.  rule  within  certain  parallels  of  latitude  3nd  longitude  ?  In 
this  way  I  hold  w^r  equally  certain.  But  I  can  conceive 
that  both  thefe  principles  pay  operate,  ambition  on  the 
part  of  Auftria,  tp  cpt  njore  and  naore  from  France,  and 
French  impatiepce  urjder  her  degraded  and  unfafe  condi- 
tion. In  fuch  a  contpft  will  the  other  Powers  (land  by  ? 
WilJ  not  Prnfli^  c^ll  for  indeipplty  *s  well  as  Auftria  and 
England  ?  Is'  ftie  fatisfjpd  witji  h?r  gains  in  Poland  ?  By 
np  means»  Germany  muft  p?iy ;  or  we  ihaU  infallibly  fee 
I'l'uII^a  leagued  witb  France  tind  Spain,  and  poflibly  with 
ctthef  Po^vefs  for  the  re4u<5tion  of  Auftria ;  ^nd  fuch  may 
|>e  t\\G  iitu^tion  of  things,  that  it  will  not  be  ip  eafy  to 
^ecid^  what  part  England  may  take  in  fuch  a  contcft. 

I  am  w^ll  aware  how  inyidious  a  tgfk  it  is  to  oppofe  any 
fhii^  whicl^  tends  to  the  ?ipparent  aggrandizement  of  our 
owp  country,  ^ut  I  think  no  country  can  be  aggrandized 
w)iilft  France  is  jacobinife4'  This  poft  removed,  it  will 
bf  a  ferious  qnef^ion  how  far  her  further  redu(5tion  will 
contribute  tp  the  g^n^ral  fafety  which  I  always  confider  as 
incl\i4ed.  Among  precautions  againft  ambition,  it  may 
np^  be  amifs  to  take  one  precaution  againft  our  cewft,  1 
muft  f^rly  fay,  I  dread  our  own  power  and  our  own  ambi- 
tion 3  I  dread  our  being  too  much  dread.ed.  It  ^s  ridiculous 
to  (ay  we  ar?^  not  men ;  and  that,  as  men,  we  {hall  never 
^ifli  tp  aggfandi^e  onrfelves  in  fonie  way  or  other.  Can 
we  fay,  that  even  at  this  very  hour  we  are  not  invidioufly 
^ggra^i^^zf d  ?  We.  ^iiq  ^r?ady  in  po0e0ion  of  almoft  all 
ti^  03^eft|HerQ«  pf  the,  WPSHL     Oi«  Bm^re  in  India  is  aa 
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fewful  thing.  If  we  fhould  come  to  be  in  a  condition  not 
only  to"  have  all  this  afcendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be  ab- 
folutely  able,  without  the  leaft  controuJ,  to  hold  the  com- 
merce of  all  other  Nations  totally  dependent  upon  our. 
good  pleafure,  we  may  fay  that  we  Ihall  not  abufe  this 
aftonifhing,  and  hitherto,  unheard-of  power.  But  every 
other  Nation  will  think  we  Ihall  abufe  it.  It  is  impoffible 
but  that  fooner  or  later,  this  ftate  of  things  mufl  produce 
a  combination  againft  us  which  may  end  in  our  ruin. 

As  to  France,  I  muft  obferve  that  for  a  long  time  (he 
has  been  ftationary.  She  has,  during  this  whole  century^ 
obtained  far  lefs  by  conquefl  or  negotiation  than  any  of 
the  three  great  continental  Powers.  Some  part  of  Lor- 
raine excepted,  I  recoiled  nothing  ihe  has  gained ;  no  not 
a  village.  In  truth,  this  Lorraine  acquifition  does  little 
ittore  than  fecure  her  Barrier.  In  efie<St  and  fubftahce  it 
was  her  own  before. 

However  that  may  be,  I  confider  thefe  things  at  prefene 
chiefly  in  <Mie  point  of  view,  as  obftru<Stions  to  the  war 
on  jacobinifm,  which  muji  iland  as  long  as  the  Powers 
think  it*s  extirpation  but  a  fecondary  object,  and  think  of 
taking  advantage  under  the  name  of  indemnity  vnAfecurity 
to  make  war  upon  the  whole  Nation  of  France  royal,  and 
jacobin,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Allies  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  intereift,  as  if  no  jacobinifm  exifted  in 
the  world. 

So  far  is  France  from  being  formidable  to  it's  neighbours 
for  it's  domeflick  ftrength,  that  I  conceive  it  will  be  as 
much  as  all  it's  neighbours  can  do  by  a  fteady  guarantee, 
to  keep  that  Monarchy  at  all  upon  it's  balls.  It  will  be 
their  bufinefs  to  nurfe  France,  not  to  exhauil  it.  France, 
fuch  as  it  is,  is  indeed  highly  formidable.  Not  formi- 
dable, however,  as  a  great  Republick;  but  as  the  moft 
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dreadful  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers  that  *ver  was 
embodied.  But  thfe  difterapered  fti^ength  of  Franoe^  will 
be  the  caufe  of  proportionable  weaknefs  on  it's  recovery.. 
Never  was  a  country  fo  completely  ruined ;  and  they  who 
calculate  the  refurredtion  of  her  power  by  forrtier  exam- 
ples>  have  not  fufiiciently  confidered  what  is  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things.  Without  detailing  the  inventory  of  what 
organs  of  government  have  been  deiiroyed,  together  with 
the  very  materials  of  which  alone  they  can  be  reconapofed,^ 
I  wifh  it  to-be  confidered  what  an  cxperoife  affair  the  whole 
lyftem  of  taxation  is  in  the  old  ilates  of  Eiarope.  It  is 
fuch  as  never  could  be  made  but  in  a  long  courfe  of  years* 
In  France,  all  taxes  are  abolifhed.  The  prefent  powers 
refort  to  the  capital;  and  to  the  capital  in  kind.  But  a 
favage  tindifciplined  people  fuffer  a  rabbery  with  more  pa^ 
tience  than  an  impcjl.  The  former  is  in  their  habits  and 
their  difpofitions.  They  confider  it  'as  tranfient,  and  as 
what,  ift  their  turn,  they  may  exercife.  But  the  terrors 
of  the  prefent  power  are  fuch  ias  no  regular  Government 
can  pdffibly  employ.  They  who  enter  info  France  do  not 
fucceed  to  tb^ir  refources.  They  have  not  a  fyftem  to  re-^ 
form,  but  a  fyftem  to  begin  •  The  whole  eftate  of  go- 
vernment is  to  be  re-acquired. 

What  difficulties  this  will  meet  with  in  a  country  ex* 
haufted  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  and  among  a  people^ 
in  a  manner  new  principled,  trained,  and  a(5lually  difd^ 
plined  to  anarchy,  rebeUion,  diforder,  and  impiety,  may 
♦be  conceived  by  thofe  who  know  what  jacobin  France  \^ 
and  who  may  have  occupied  themfelves  by  revolving  in 
their  thoughts,  what  they  were  to  do  if  it  fell  to  their  lot 
to  re-eftablifh  the  afifairs  of  France.  What  fupport,  or 
what  liftiitations  the  reftored  Monarchy  muft  have,  may 
be  a  doubt,  or  how  it  will  pitch  and  fettle  at  laft :  3ut  one 
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thing  I  conceive  to  be  far  beyond  a doubt^L, that  the  fettlc*^ 
nient    cannot  be  imniediate;    but  that  it  muft    be  pre* 
ceded  by  fome  fort  of  power,  eqoal  at  leaft  in  vigour, 
vigilance,  promptitude  and  decifion  to  a  military  Govern- 
ment.     For   fuch   a  preparatory  government,    no  flow- 
paced,  methodical,  formal.  Lawyer-like   fyftem,   ftill  lefs 
that  of   a  Ihewy,    fuperficial,  trifling,  intriguing  Court, 
guided  by  cabals  of  ladies,  or  of  men  like  ladies ;  leaft  of 
all,  a  philofophick,  theoretick,  difputatious  fchool  of  fophif- 
try.     None  of  thefe  ever  will,  or  ever  can  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  an  order  that  can  laft.     Whoever  claims'  a  Fight 
by  birth  to  govern  there,  muft  find  in  his  breaft,  or  muft 
conjure  up  in  it,  an  energy  not  to  be  expedted,  perhaps 
not  always  to  be  wiflied  for,  in  well  ordered  States.     The 
lawful  Prince  muft  have,  in  every  thing  but  crime,  the 
character  of  an  ufurper.     He  is  gone^  if   he   imagines 
himfelf  the  quiet  pofleflbr  of  a  throne.     He  is  to  contend 
for  it  as  much  after  an  apparent  conqueft  as  before.     His 
talk  is  to  win  it ;  he  muflr  leave  pofterity  to  enjoy  and 
to   adorn  it.      No  velvet  cufliions  for  him.      He   is   to 
be  always  (I  fpeak  nearly  to  the  letter)  on  horfeback.    This 
opinion  is  the  refult  of  much  patient  thinking  on  the  ftib- 
je6t,  which  I  conceive  no  event  is  likely  to  alter. 

A  valuable  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  condu(Sk 
thefe  affairs  fo  far  as  they  fall  to  his  fliare,  with  great  abi- 
lity, aflced  me  what  I  thought  of  adts  of  general  indem- 
nity and  oblivion,  as  a  means  of  fettling  France^  and  re- 
conciling it  to  monarchy.  Before  I  venture  upon  any 
opinion  of  my  own  in  this  matter,,  I  totally  difclaim  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers  in  a  bufinefe  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  government  which  we  have  declared  legal. 
That  government  is  likely  to*  be  the  beft  judge  of  what 
is  to  be  done  towards  the  fecurity  of  that  kingdom,  which 
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it  is  their  duty  and  their  intereft  to  provide  for  by  fuch 
meafures  of  juftice  or  of  lenity,  as  at  the  time  they  IhouM 
find  beft.  But  if  we  weaken  it,  not  only  by  arbitrary 
limitations  of  our  own,  but  preferve  fuch  perfbns  in  it  as- 
are  difpofed  to  difturb  its  future  peace,  as  they  have  its  paft» 
I  do  not  know  how  a  more  direct  declaration  can  be  made 
of  a  di^fition  to  perpetual  hoflility  againft  a  Governments. 
The  peribns  faved  from  the  juftice  of  the  native  MagifT- 
trate,  by  foreign  authority,  will  owe  nothing  to  his  cle- 
mency. He  will,  and  m^uft,  look  to  thofe  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  the  power  he  has  of  difpenfing  it.  A  jacobin 
faction,  conftantly  foftered  with  the  nourilhment  of  foreiga 
protection,  will  be  kept  alive. 

This  deiire  of  fecuring  the  fafety  of  the  atStors  in  the 
prefent  fcene  is  owing  to  more  laudaUe  motives.  Minifters 
have  been  made  to  confider  the  brothers  of  the  late  mer- 
ciful King,  and  the  Nobility  of  France,  who  have  been 
faithful  to  their  honour  and  duty,  as  a  fet  of  inexorable  and 
remorfelefs  tyrants.  How  this  notion  has  been  infufed 
into  them,  I  cannot  be  quite  certain.  I  am  fure  it  is  not 
juftified  by  any  thing  they  have  done.  Never  were  the 
two  Princes  guilty,  in  the  day  of  their  power,  of  a  lingle 
hard  or  ill*natured  a<5t.  No  one  inftance  of  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  Gentlemen  ever  came  to  my  ears.  It  is  true  that 
the  Englijh  jacobins,  (the  natives  have  not  thought  of  it) 
as  an  excufe  for  their  infernal  fyftem  of  murder,  have  {o 
reprefented  them.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  maf* 
faafes  in  the  month  of  September  1792  were  juftified  by 
a  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  fays,  indeed,  tha.t 
*<  the  whole  French  nation  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  hands 
of  an  irritated  and  revengeful  Noblefle  :"— and  judging  of 
others  by  himfelf  and  liis  brethren,  he  fays,  "  Whoever 
fucceeds  in  a  civil  war»  will  be  cruel.  But  here  the  emi- 
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grants  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of  military  yidlory, 
will  almoft  infatiably  call  for  their  vi<Stims  and  their  booty ; 
and  a  body  of  emigrant  traitors  were  attending  the  King 
of  Pruflia,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  to  fuggeft  the 
Hioft  fanguinary  counfels.**  So  fays  this  wicked  jacobin  ;- 
but  fo  cannot  fay  the  King  of  Pruflia  nor  the  Duke  of 
Brui^wick,  who-  never  did  receive  any  fanguinary  counfel-; 
nor  did  the  King's  brothers*  or  that  great  body  of  gentle- 
men who  attended  thofe  Princes,  commit  one  Angle  cruel 
aAiony  or  hurt  the  perfbn  or  property-  of  one  individuals 
It  would  be  right  to  quote  the  inftance.  It  is  like  the  mi- 
litary luxury  attributed  tathefe  unfortunate  fufiferers  in  ouf 
common  caufe. 

If  thefe  Princes  had  fliewn-  a  tyrannick  difpofltion,  it' 
would  be  much  to  be  lamented.  We  have  no  others  to 
govern  France.  If  we  fcreened  the  body  of  murderers 
from  their  juflice,  we  fliould  only  leave  the  innocent  in 
future  to  the  mercy  of  men  of  fierce  and- f^iguinary  dif- 
pofltions,.  of  wluch  in  fpite  of  aU'  our  intermeddling  in 
their  Gonftitution,  we  could  not  prevent  the  effedts*  But 
as  we  have  much  more  reafon  to  fear  their  feeble  lenity 
than  any  blameable  rigour,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
leave  the  matter  to  themfelves» 

If  however  I  'were  aflced  to  give  an  advice  merely  a$ 
fuch'^here  are  my  ideas.  Pam  not  for  a  total  indemnity,, 
nor  a  general  punifliment»  And  firft,  the  body  and  mals 
of  the  people  never  ought  to  be  treated  as  criminal.  They 
may  become  an.  object  of  more  or.  lefs  conftant  watchful- 
nefs  and  fufpicion,  as  their  prefervation  may  heft  require, 
but  they  can  never  become  an  object  of  puntfliment.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  fundamental-  and  unalterable  principles 
of  politicks. 

To 
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To  piinifh  them  capitally  would  be  to  make  mafTacres. 
Maffacres  only  increafe  the  ferocity  of  men,  and  teach 
thenn  to  reganl  their  own  lives  and  thofe  of  others  as  of 
little  value ;  whereas  the  great  policy  of  goverrkment  is  to 
teach  the  people  to  think  both  of  great  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  the  State,  and  never  to  be  facrificed  or 
even  hazarded  to  gratify  their  paflions,  or  for  any  thing 
but  the  duties  prefcribed  by  the  rules  of  morality,  and 
under  the  direction  of  publick  law  and  publick  authority* 
To  jpunifli  them  with  leflier  penalties  would  be  to  debi- 
litate the  commonwealth,  and  make  the  nation  miferable, 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  Government  to  render  happy 
and  flourifhing. 

As  to  crimes  too,  I  would  draw  a  ftrong  line  of  limita- 
tion. For  no  one  offence^  politically  an  offence  of  rebellion^ 
by  council,  contrivance,  perfuafion  or  compulfion,  for  none 
properly  a  military  offence  of  rebelliony  or  any  thing  done  by 
open  hoftility  in  the  field,  IhouW  any  man  at  ^1  be  called 
in  queftion  ;  becaufe  fuch  feems  to  be  the  proper  and  na- 
tural death  of  civil  diflentions.  The  offences  of  war  arc 
obliterated  by  peace. 

Another  clafs  will  of  courfe  be  included  in  the  indem- 
nity, namely^  all  thofe  who  by  their  activity  in  reftoring 
lawful  government  fhall  obliterate  their  offences.  The 
offence  previoulTy  known,  the  acceptance  of  fervice  is  a 
pardon  for  crimes.  I  fear  that  this  clafs  of  men  will  not 
be  very  numerous. 

So  far  as  to  indemnity.  But  where  are  the  objects  of 
juftice,  and  of  example,  and  of  future  fecurity  to  the 
publick  peace  ?  They  are  naturally  pointed  out,  not  by  their 
having  outraged  political  and  civil  laws,  nor  their  having 
rebelled  againft  the  ftate,  as  a  State,  but  by  their  haying 
6  rebelled 
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rebelled  againft  the  law  of  nature,  and  outraged  man,  as 
man.  In  this  lift,  all  thQ  regicides  in  general,  all  thofe 
who  laid  facrilegious  hands  on  the  King,  who  without  any- 
thing in  their  own  rebellious  miffion  to  the  convention  to 
juftify  them,  brought  him  to  his  trial  and  unanimoufly 
voted  him  guilty ;  all  thofe  who  had  a  ftiare  in  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  Queen,  and  the  deteftable  proceedings  with 
Tegard  to  the  young  King,  and  the  unhappy  Princefles ; 
all  thofe  who  committed  cold-blooded  murder  any  where;, 
and  particularly  in  their  revolutionary  tribunals,  where 
every  idea  of  natural  juflice  and  of  their  own  declared 
■Rights  of  Man,  have  been  trod  under  foot  with  the  moft 
infolent  mockery  ;  all  men  concerned  in  the  burning  and 
demolition  of  houfes  or  churches,  with  audaqious  and 
■marked  a6ts  of  facrilege  and  fcoms  offered  to  religion ;  in 
general,  ill  the  leaders  of  Jacobin  Clubs ; — ^ftot  one  of 
•thefe  fliould  efcape  a  puniihment  fuitable  tp  the  nature;^ 
quality  and  degree  of  itheir  ofifence,  by  a  fteady  but  a  mea-> 
Xured  juftice. 

In  the  rfiil!):  placQ,  no  .man.  ought  to  he  fubjeA  to  any 
.penalty,  ;from  the  higbeft  to  the  loweft,  but  by  a  trial  ac- 
cording, to  the  courfe  of  law>  carried  on  with  all -that  cau- 
tion and  deliberation  which  has  been  ufed  in  the  belft  times 
and  precedents  of  the  French  jurifprudence,  the  criminal 
law  of  which  country,  faulty  to  be  fure  in  fame  .pjarticii- 
lars,  was  highly  laudable  and  lender  of  the  lives. of  men.. 
In  reftoring  order  and  juftice,  every  thing  like  retaliation, 
ought  to  be  rieligioufly  avoided;  and  an  example  oiight  to 
be  fet  df  a  total  alienation  from  the  jacobin  .i^oceedings 
in  their  accurfed  revolutionary  tribunals.  ,Every  thing 
like  lumittng  men  in  m^^8»  .an4;£omung- tables-  of  pro- 
icription  ought  to  be  avoid;ed* 
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In  all  thefe  punishments,  any  thing  which  can  be  alledged 
4n  mitigation  of  the  offence  fliould  be  fully  confideried. 
Mercy  is  not  a  thing  oppofed  to  juftice.  It  is  an  efTentiaA 
part  of  it ;  as  neceflary  in  criminal  cafes,  as  -in  dvil  afiairs 
equity  is  to  law.  ^t  is  only  for  the  Jacobins  never  to  par- 
don. They  have  -not  done  it  in  a  fingle  inftanee.  A 
council  of  mercy  ought  therefore  to  be  appointed,  with 
■powers  to  report  on  each  -cafe,  to  foften  the  penalty,  or  en- 
•tirely  to  remit  it,  according  to  circ«mftances. 

With  thefe  precautions,  the  very  •firft  foundation  -of 
'fettlement  muft  be  to  c^  to  a  ftridt  account  thofe  bloody 
and  mercilefs  offenders.  Without  it  Government  cannot 
fland  a  year.  People  little  coniider  the  utter  impoflibility 
•of  getting  thofe  who  having  emerged  from  very  low,  fbme 
from  the  loweft,  dafles  of  fodety,  have  exercifed  a  power 
ib  high,  and  wit-h  fuch  "anrelenting  and  bloody  a  rage, 
quietly  to  fail  back  into  their  old  ranks,  and  become  hum- 
ble, peaceable,  laborious  and  ufeful  members  of  fodety. 
It  never  can  be.  On  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  any  worthy  and  virtuous  fubjedt,  reftored  to  the  ruins 
of  his  houfe,  will  with  patience  fee  the  cold-blooded 
murderer  o(  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  children,  or  per- 
h^)s  all  of  thefe  relations  (fuch  things  have  been)  liofe 
him  in  his  own  village,  and  infidt  him  with  the  riches  ac- 
quired from  the  {dunder  of  his  goods,  ready  again  to  head 
a  jacobin  faftion  to  attack  his  life  ?  He  is  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  man  who  would  fuffer  it.  It  is  unWMthy  of  the 
name  pf  a  Government,  which  taking  juflice  out  of  the 
private  hand,  will  not  exercife  it  for  the  inj  tared  by  the 
publick  arm. 

I  know  it  founds  plaufible,  and  is  readily  adopted  by 
tYioie  who  have  little  fympgthy  with  the  fufferings  of 

others^ 
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otherS)  to  wifti  to  jnmble  the  innocent  and  guilty  into  one 
mafs,  by  a  general  indemnity.  This  cruel  indifference 
<3ignifies  itfelf  with  the  name  of  humanity. 
•  It  is  extraordinary  that  as.  the  wicked  arts  of  this  regi- 
Kridfc  and  tyrannous  faction  increafe  in  number,  variety, 
and  atrocity,  the  defire  of  punifliing  them  becomes  more 
and  mor^  faint,  and  the  talk  of  an  indemnity  towards 
them,  every  day  ftronger  and  ftronger.  Our  ideas  of 
juftite  appear  to  be  fairly  conquered  Mid .  overpowered 
by  guilt  when  it  is  grown  gigantick.  It  is  not  the 
point  of  view  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit- of  viewing 
guilt.  The  crimes  we  every  day  puni(h  are  really  below 
the  penalties  we  inflii5t.  The  criminals  are  obfcure  and 
feeble.  This  is  the  view  in  which  we  fee  ordinary  crimes 
and  criminals.  Btit  when  guilt  is  feen,  though  but  for  a 
time,  to  be  furniftied  with  the  arms  and  to  be  invefted 
\vith  the  robes  of  power,  it  feems  to  aflume  another  na- 
ture, and  to  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  jurifdidlion.  This 
I  fear  is  the  cafe  with  many.  But  there  is  another  caufe 
full  as  powerful  towards  this  fecurity  to  enormous  guilt, 
the  defire  which  poffefles  people  who.  have  once  obtained 
power,  to  enjoy  it  at  their  eaie.  It  is  not  huinanity,  but 
lazinefs  and  inertnefs  of  mind  which  produces  the  defire 
of  this  kind  of  indemnities.  This  defcription  of  men 
love  general  and  ftiort  methods.  If  they  punifh,  they 
make  a  promifcuous  mdTacre;  if  they  fpare^  they  make 
a  general  adt  of  oblivion.  This  is ^  wantrof  difpofition 
to  proceed  laborionfly  according  to  the  cafes,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  principles  of  juftice  on  each  cafe;  a 
want  of  difpofition  to  a^rt  criminals,  to  difcriminate  tbe 
degrees  and  modes  of  guilt,  to  feparate  accomplices  from 
principals j  leaders  from  followers,  feducers  from  the  fe- 
duced,  and  then  by  following  the  fame  principles  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  X  ii       fame 
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fame  detail)  to  clafs  puniihments,  and  to  fit  tl^em  to  the 
nature  and  kind  of  the  delinquency.  If  that  were  once 
attempted,  we  fhould  fbon  fee  that  the  talk  was  neither 
infinite,  nor  the  execution  cruel.  There  would  be  deaths, 
but  for  the  number  of  criminals,  and  the  extent  of  France^ 
not  many.  There  would  be  cafes  of  tranfportation ;  cafes 
of  labour  to  reftore  what  has  been  wickedly  deftroyed ; 
cafes  of  imprifonment,  and  cafes  of  mere  exile.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  fure  that  if  jufiice  is  not  done  there, 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  juftice  there,  nor  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  . 

Hiftory  is  relbrted  to  for  other  a<as  of  indemnity  in 
other  times.  The  Princes  are  defired  to  look  back  to 
Henry  the  Fourth.  We  are  defired  to  look  to  the  refto- 
ratioa  of  King  Charles,  Thefe  things,  in  my  opinion, 
have  no  reiemblance  whatfoever.  They  were  cafes  of  a 
civil  war;  in  France  more  ferocious,  in  England  more 
moderate  than  common.  In  neither  country  were  the 
orders  of  fociety  fubverted ;  religion .  and  morality  de- 
ftroyed on  principle,  or  property  totally  annihilatede  In 
England  the  government  of  Cromwell  was. to  be  fure 
fomewhat  rigid,  but  for  a  new  power,  no  favage  tyranny. 
The  country  was  nearly  as  well  in  his  hands  as  in  thofe  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  in  fomc  points  much  better. 
The  laws  in  general  had  their  courfe,  and  were  admirably 
«dminiftered^  The  King  did  not  in  reality  grant  an  a^ 
©f  indemnity;  the  prevailing  power,  then  in  a  manner 
the  nation,  in  eflfeft  granted  an  indemnity  to  bim.  The 
idea  pf  a  preceding  rebellion  was  not  at  all  admitted  in 
that  convention  and  that  parliament.  The  Regicides  were 
?  common  enemy,  and  as  fuch  given  up. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  their  place  which  eminently 

4iAiaguuCh  tjh^p,  few  people  are  better  acquainted  with 
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the  hiftory  of  their  own  country  than  the  illuiHous 
Princes  now  in  exile :  but  I  caution  them  not  to  be  led 
into  error  by  that  which  has  been  fuj^fed  to  be  the 
guide  of  life.  I  would  give  the  fame  caution  to  all  Princes. 
Not  that  I  derogate  from  the  ufe  of  hiftory.  It  is  a  great 
improver  of  the  underftanding,  by  fhewing  both  men  and 
affairs  in  a  great  variety  of  views.  From  this  fource 
much  political  wifdom  maybe  learned;  that  is»  may  be 
learned  as  habit,  not  as  precept;  and  as  an  exercife  to 
ftrengthen  the  mind,  as  furniihing  materials  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  it,  not  as  a  repertory  of  cafes  and  precedents 
for  a  lawyer :  if  it  were,  a  thouiand  times  better  would  it 
be  that  a  Statefman  had  never  learned  to  read — veltem  tie/*- 
cireM  Hteras,  This  method  turns  their  underftanding 
from  the  objedl  before  them,  and  Aiom  the  prefent  exi<*> 
gencies  (^i  the  World,  to  comptarifons  with  former  tioies^ 
of  which  after  all,  we  can  know  very  little  and  very  im* 
perfe(Stly ;  and  our  guides,  the  hiftorians,  who  are  to  give 
QSr  their  true  interpretation,  are  often  prejudiced,  often 
^orant,  often  fonder  of  fyftem  than  of  thsth.  Whereas 
if  a  man  with  r^afonaUe  good  parts  and  natural  fagacity, 
acnd  not  in  the  leading-firings  of  any  mafter,  will  look 
fteadily  on  the  bufinef^  before  him,  without  being  diverted 
by  retrofpeA  and  comparlfon,  he  may  be  capable  of  form- 
ing a  re^onafde  good  judgtnent  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
There  are  ibme  fundamental  points  in  which  nature  never 
changes^^but  they  ate  few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather 
to  morale  than  t6  pc^ticks^  But-  fb  far  as  regards  political 
Aiaxterr  the  human  mind'  and  human  affair^  are  fufceptible . 
^  infinite  modificatlods,-  and  of  combinations  wholly 
AttW-  and  unlooked-for.  Very  few^  for  inftancey  could 
Ifav^  ittsagined  that  plropert^y  Whic^  hae  been  taken  £^ 
natural  dominion,  fhouldy  t1iiti(vug(h  tlie  WkAt  of  a-  vaA 
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kingdom^  lofe  all  it*s  importance ,  and  eweo  it*s  influence* 
This  is  what  hiftory  or  books .  of  fpeciilation  could  hardly 
have  taught  us.  How  many  could  have  thought,  that 
the  moft  complete  and  formidable  Revolution  in  a  great 
empire  lhould.be  made. by  men  of  letters,  not  as  fubordi* 
nate  inftruments  and  trumpeters  of  feditiou,  but  as  the 
chief  contrivers  and  managers,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  as  the 
open  adminifkrators  and  fovereign  rulers  ?  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  Atheifm  could  produce  one  of  the 
moft  violently  operative  principles  of  fanaticifm  ?  Who 
could  have  imagined  that,  in  a  Commonwealth  in  a  man- 
ner cradled  in  war,  and  in  an  extenfive  and  dreadful  war, 
military  commanders  Ihould  be  of  little  or  no  account? 
That  the  Convention  Ihould  not  coptjiin  one  military  man 
of  name  ?  That  adminiftrative  bodies  ;in  a  ftate  of  the 
utmoft  confuiion,  and  of  but  a  momentary  duration,  and 
compofed  of  men  with  not  one  impofing  part  of  cha- 
rafter,  fhould  be  able  to  govern  the  country  and  it^s 
armies^  with  an  authority  which  the  moft  fettled  Senates, 
and  the  moft  refpedled  Monarchs  fcarcely  ever  had  in  the 
fame  degree  ?  This,  for  one,  I  confefs  I  did  not  forefee, 
though  all  the  reft  was  prefent.  to  me  very  early,  and  not 
out  of  my  apprehenfiou  even  for  fever^l  years. 

I  believe  very  few  were  able  to  enter  info  the  efFe<Sts  of 
mere  terror^  as  a  principle  not  only  for  the  fupport  of 
power  in  given  hands  or  forms,  but  in  thofe  things  in 
,  which  the  foundeft  political  fpeculators  were  of  opinion^ 
that  the  leaft  appearance  of  force  would  be  totally  deftruc- 
tive, — rfuch  is  the  market,  whether  of  money,  provifion. 
Of  commodities  of  any  kind.  Yet  for  four  years  we  have 
feen  loans  made,  treafuries  fupplied,  and  armies  levied  and 
maintained,  more  numerous  than  France  ever  fliewed  ia 
the  field>  by  the  effe&s  of  fear  alone^ 
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Here  is  a  ftate  of  things  of  which,  in  its  totality,  if 
hiitory  furnifhes  any  examples  at  all,  they  are  very  re- 
mote and  feeble.  I  therefore  am  not  fo  ready  as  fome 
are,  to  tax  with  folly  or  cowardice,  thofe  who  were  not 
prepared  to  meet  an  evil  of  this  nature.  Even  now,  after 
J  the  events,  all  the  caufes  may  be  fomewhat  difficult  to 

^  afcertain.      Very  many  are  however  traceable.      But  thefe 

things  hiftory  and  books  of  fpeculation  (as  I  have  already 
faid)  did  not  teach  men  to  forefee,  and  of  courfe  to  refill:. 
Now  that  they  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  fagacity,  but  of 
experience,  of  recent  experience,  of  our  own  experience, 
it  would  be  unjuftifiable  to  go  back  to  the  records  of  other 
times,  to  inftru<St  us  to  manage  what  they  uever  enabled 
us  to  forefee. 
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EXTRACTS  PBOM  VATTEL's  LAW  op  NATIONS. 

[The  Tides,  margiaal  Abftra6fa  and  Notes,  are  by  Mr.  Burke,  excepting  fuch  of 
the  Notes  as  tre  here  diftinguifhed.] 

CASES  OF  INTERFERENCE  WITH  INMPENDENT 

POWERS. 

BOOK  II.    CHAP.  IV.   §  53. 

TF  then  there  is  any  where  a  Nation  of  a  re^/e/s  and  mif- 
•*'  cbievous  difpoiition,  dways  ready  to  injure  other s^  to 
traverfe  tbeir  dejignsy  and  to  raife  domeflick  troubles  *,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  all  have  a  right  to  join  in  order  to 
reprefsy  chaftife^  and  put  it  ever  after  out  of  its  power  to 
injure  them.  Such  fhould  be  the  juft  fruits  of  the  po- 
licy which  Machiavel  praife^  in  Csefar  Borgia.  The  con- 
duct followed  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  was  adapted  to 
unite  all  Europe  againji  hint ;  and  it  was  from  juft  reafons 
that  Henry  the  Great  formed  the  defign  of  humbling  a 
power,  formidable  by  ifs  forces,  and  pernicious  by  its 
maximsn 

*  This  die  cafe  of  Fiance— SemoiiTiHe  at  Turin— Jacobin  clubs— Liegols  meeting 
•vFlemiih  meeting— La  Fayette's  aDfwcr<^dooa's  embaiTy—Avignon. 

§  70. 
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§  70.  Let  us  apply  to  the  unjuft,  what  we  have  faid 
above  (§  53),  of  a  mifchievous,  or  maleficent  Nation, 
If  there  be  any  that  makes  an  open  profeffion  of  trampling 
Juftice  under  footy  of  defpijing  and  violating  the  right  of 
others  *,  whenever  it  finds  an  opportunity,  the  inters  9f 
human  fociety  will  authorize  all  others  to  unite,  in  order  to 
bumble  and  cbajiife  it.  We  do  not  here  forget  the  maxim 
eftabliihed  in  our  preliminaries,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
nations  to  ufurp  the  power  of  being  judges  of  each  other. 
In  particular  cafes,'  liable  to  the  leaft  doubt,  it  ought  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  each  of  the  parties  may  have  fome 
right :  and  the  injuftice  of  that  which  has  committed  the 
injury,  may  proceed  from  error,  and  not  from  a  general 
contempt  of  juftice.  But  if,  by  conftant  maxims,  and  by  a 
continued  cdnduSl,  one  Nation  fhews,  that  it  has  evidently 
this  pernicious  difpofition,  and  that  it  confiders  no  right 
as  facred,  the  fafety  of  the  human  race  requires  that  it 
ihould  be  fupprefled.  To  form  and  fupport  an  unjuft 
pretenfion  is  to  do  an  injury  not  only  to  him  who  is  interejled 
in  this  pretenjion,  but  to  mock  at  juftice  in  general^  and  to 
injure  all  Nations. 

$  56.  If  the  Prince,  attacking  the  funda-  Tofoocoor 
mental  laws,  gives  his  fubje<as  a  legal  right  to  *«^  *^"^^' 
refift  him;  if  Tyranny,  becoming  infupportabk,  obliges 
the  Nation  to  rife  in  their  defence ;  every  foreign  powa: 
has  a  right  to  fuccour  an  oppreffed  people  who  implore 
their  ailiftance.  The  Englifh  juftly  complained  of  James 
the  Second.  The  Nobility,  and  the  moft  dif-  cafc  of  Eoglllb 
tinguijbed  Patriots,  refolved  to  put  a  check  on  '^*^**'*^- 
his  enterprizes,  which  manifeftly  tended  to  overthrow  thfi 

*  The  Fnnch  aqkpPwMge  a»  power  not  diredUy  fnanariog  from  die  people. 
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Conftitution,  and  to  deftroy  the  liberties  and  the  religion 
of  the  people ;  and  therefore  applied  for  ajjifiance  to  the 
United  Provinces.  The  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had,  doubtlefs,  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
States-General ;  but  it  did  not  make  them  commit  injuftice ; 
for  when  a  people,  from  good  reafons,  take  up  arms  againft 
an  Oppreflbr,  jujiice  and  generofity  require,  that  brave  men 
Jbould  be  ajftjied  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Whenever, 
Cafeofrivii  therefore,  a  civil  war  is  kindled  in  a  ftate, 
^"*  foreign  powers  may  aflift  that  pai-ty  which 

Ah  odious  Ty-  appears  to  them  to  have  juftice  on  their  fide. 
""*•  He  who  afjifls  an  odious  Tyrant;    be  who  de- 

RebeUioHs  peo-     clarcS  FOR  AN    UNJUST    AND    REBELLIOUS    PEO- 

^^^'  PLE,  offends  againjl  bis  duty.     When  the  bands 

of  the  political  fociety  are  broken,  or  at  leaft  fufpended 

between  the  Sovereign  and   his  people,  they 

Sovereign  and  .-  n-     n 

his  people,  when  may  then  be  confidered  as  two  diftmct  powers ; 
difiinft  powers.    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  independent  of  all  foreign 

authority,  nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.  Either 
may  be  in  the  right ;  and  each  of  thofe  who  grant  their 
afliftance  may  believe  that  he  fupports  a  good  caufe.  It 
follows  then,  in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  Law  of  Nations, 
(fee  Prelim.  §  ai)  that  the  two  parties  may  a6t  as  having 
an  equal  right,  and  behave  accordingly,  till  the  decifion 
,  of  the  afiair. 

Not  to  be  pur.  But  We  ought  Hot  to  abufe  this  maxim  for 
treme?*"**  authorizing  odious  j^oceedings  againft  the 
-,  .  tranquillity  of  flates.     It  is  a  violation  of  the 

Endeavour  to  *  •' 

perfuadefiibjea*  Law  of  nations  to  perfuade  thofe  fubjeSis  to  re- 
^o/f  ^](,Q  a&ually  obey  their  Sovereign,  though 
th^  complain  of  his  Government. 

The  pra<Stice  of  Nations  is  conformable  to  our  maxims. 
When  the  Gertaan  Proteftants  came  to  the  affiftanceof 
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the  refoimed  in  France,  the  Court  never  undertook  to 
treat  them  otherwife  than  as  common  enemies,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  War.  France  at  the  fame  time 
affifted  the  Netherlands,  which  took  up  arms  againit 
Spain,  and  did  not  pretend  that  her  troops  fliould  be  con- 
iidered  upon  any  other  footing  than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  re- 
gular war.  But  no  power  avoids  complaining  Attemttoex 
of  an  atrocious  injury,  if  any  one  attempts  by  citefubje«ist» 

•  ^      ■  •       t  •     r  ,  •    C-,  >  revolt. 

bis  emtjpartes  to  excite  bts  fubjects  to  revolt. 

As  to  thofe  Monflers  who,  under  the  title  Tyra-its. 
of  Sovereigns,  render  themfelves  the  fcourges  and  horror 
of  the  human  race ;  thefe  are  favage  Beads,  from  which 
every  brave  man  may  juftly  purge  the  £arth.  All  anti- 
quity has  praifed  Hercules  for  delivering  the  world  from' 
an  Antaeus,  a  Bufiris,  and  a  Diomedes. 

Book  4.  Chap.  2.  §  14.  After  ftating,  that  nations 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  domeftick  concerns,  he  pro- 
ceeds— ^<<  But  this  rule  does  not  preclude  them  from 
efpoufing  the  quarrel  of  a  dethroned  King,  and  affifting' 
him,  if  he  appears  to  have  juftice  on  his  fide.  They 
then  declare  themfelves  enemies  to  the  Nation  who  has 
acknowledged  his  rival,  as  when  two  different  Nations  are 
at  war  they  are  at  liberty  to  affift  that  whofe  quarrel  they 
think  has  the  faireft  appearance.** 


CASE  OF  ALLIANCES. 

BOOK  II.    CHAP.  XII.    §   196; 

It  is  aficed  if  that  Alliance  fufofifts  with  the  King  and 
the  Royal  Family,  when  by  fome  Revolution  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  Crown  \  We  have  laitely  remarked,  (§  1 94) 
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that^a  perfbnal  alliance  expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who 
contradted  it :  but  that  is  to  be  underftood  of  an  alliance 
with  the  ftate,  limited  as  to  it's  duration,  to  the  reign  of 
the  contra6ling  King.  This,  of  which  we  are  here  fpeak- 
When  an  alii-  ing,  is  of  another  nature.  For  though  it . 
aTingf£r'  ^i^^s  the  ftate,  fince  it  fs  bound  by  all  the 
place.  publick  a6ts  of  it's  fovereign,  it  is  made  di- 

reiSlly  in  favour  of  the  king  and  his  family;  it  would 
therefore  be  abfurd  for  it  to  terminate  at  the  moment 
when  they  have  need  of  ifj  and  at  an  event  againft  which 
King  does  not  it  WHS  made.  Belides,  the  king  does  not  lofe 
bf£ro?hi.  his  quality  merely  by  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom, 
kingdom.  '» If  he  isfirippedof  it  unjuftly  by  an  ufurper^  or 

by  rebelsy  he  preferves  his  rights^  in  the  number  of  which 
are  his  alliances. 

But  who  Ihall  judge,  if  the  King  be  dethroned  lawfully 
or  by  violence  ?  An  independent  Nation  acknowledges  no 

*  By  thefeventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Triple  Alliance,  between  France, 
Kagland,  and  Holland,  figned  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year  1117,  it  is  ftipulated,  **  that 
^  if  the  kingdoms,  comitries,  or  provinces,  of  any  of  the  Allies,  are  difturbed  by 
'*  inteftine  quarrels,  or  hy  rebellions^  on  account  qf  the  faii  fuccejfions^  [the  Pro* 
*•  teftant  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of 
"  France,  as  fettled  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht]  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatever^ 
^  the  Ally  thus  in  trouble  ffaall  have  full  right  to  demand  of  his  Allies  die  fuccx>un 
*<  abovementioned ;"  dutts  toiay,  the  fame  fuccours  as  in  the  cafe  of  aninvaCoa 
from  any  foreign  power ;  8000  foot  and  2000  horfe  to  be  fiimifl^d  by  France  or 
England,  and  4000  foot  and  1000  horfe  by  the  States  General. 

By  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Quadruple  Alliance,  between  England,. 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  figned  in  the  year  1718,  die  con- 
tra£^ing  powers  **  promife  and  oblige  tbemfelves  that  they  will  and  ought  to  maintain, 
*<  guarantee,  and  defend  the  right  and  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  accord- 
"  bg  to  the  tenor  of  the  Treaties  made  at  Utrecht  the  1 1th  day  of  April,  1113  ;  and 
•*  this  they  ihall  perform  agatn/i  all  per/onswhaifoever  who  niay  prefum^  to  dijlurb 
**  the  order  qf  the /aid  fiiccejfian^  ia  contradiAion  to  die  prerious  Adh  andTreade» 
•«  fubfequent  thereon/' 

The  above  Treaties  have  been  revived  and  confirmed  by  every  fubfequent  Treaty  of 
¥«aoe  Wtweeo  GraK  Britain  and  Fnmce.    Edit. 
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judge.  If,  th^  Body  of  the  Nation  declares  the  King  de* 
prived  of  his  rights  by  the  abufe  he  has  made  of  thetOy 
and  depofes  him,  it  may  juftiy  do  it  when  ifs  grievances 
fire  well  founded^  and  no  other  power  has  a  right  to  cen* 
fure  it.  The  perfonal  AUy  of  this  King,  ought  not  then 
to  alHft  him  againft  the  Nation  that  has  made  ufe  of  it's 
right  in  depofing  him  :  if  he  attempts  it,  he  injures  that 
Nation.  England  declared  war  againft  Louis  the  XlVth, 
in  the  year  1688,  for  fupporting  the  intereft  of  James  the 
Second,  who  was  depofed  in  form  by  the  Nation.  The 
fame  country  deblared  war  againft  him  a  fecond  time,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  becauie  that  Prince 
acknowledged  the  fon  of  the  depofed  James,  under  the 
name  of  James  the  Third,  In  doubtful  cafes,  cafe  wherein  aid 
and  v^n  the  Body  of  the  Nathn  has  not  pro-  "«y  be  «iv««  to 

-^  •depofedKine;. 

fwincedt  or  has  not  pronovnced  ?rs£i<y,  » 
Sovereign  may  naturally  fupport  and  defend  an  Ally,  »nd 
it  is  then  that  the  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  fubfifts  be» 
tween  different  States.  The  party  that  has  driven  out  the 
King,  pretends  to  liave  right  on  it's  fide :  this  unhappy 
King  and  his  AUy,  flatter  themfdves  with  having  the 
fame  advantage,  and  as  they  have  no  common  judge  upon 
earth,  they  have  no  other  method  to  take  but  to  apply  to 
arms  to  terminate  the  ^pute :  they  therefore  engage  in  a 
formal  war. 

In  Ihort,  ivhen  the  foreign  Prince  has  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  engagements  towards  an  un^rtunate  Mo-  Not  obliged  to 
iwrcb»  Mfhen  he  has  done  in  his  defence,  or  to  ^^^^t. 
procure  his  reft^rakion^  all  he  was  obliged  to  v>»^^ 
perform,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance ;  if  his  efforts  are  inef- 
led;ualx  the  dethroned  Prince  cannot  require  him  to  fup* 
port  an  endlefs  war  in  his  favour,  or  expedk  that  he  will 
«teii»Ily  tssaaka,  the  Enemy  e^f  the  Nation,  or  of  the  So- 
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vereign  who  has  deprived  him  of  the  Throne.  He  muft 
think  of  peace,  abandon  the  Ally,  and  coniider  him  as 
having  himfelf  abandoned  his  right  through  neceffity. 
Thus  Louis  XIV.  was  obliged  to  abandon  James  the  Seconds 
and  to  acknowledge  King  William,  though  he  had  at  firft 
treated  him  as  an  ufurper. 

The  fame  queftion  prefents  itfelf  in  real  alliances,  and 
in  general  in  all  alliances  made  with  the  ftate,  and  not  in 
particular  with  a  King  for  the  defence  of  his  perfon.     An 

Ally  ought,  doubtlefs,  to  be  defended  againft 
f'ainftfub'<rfb'  every  invafion,  againft  every  foreign  violence, 

and  even  againft  bis  rebellious  JubjeSls ;  in  the 
fame  manner  a  Republick  ought  to  be  defended  againfl  the 
enterprizes  of  one  who  attempts  to  dejiroy  the  publick  liberty* 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  an  Ally  of  the  State, 
or  the  Nation,  is  not  it's  Judge.  If  the  Nation  has  de- 
pofed  it's  King  in  form ;  if  the  people  of  a  Republick  have 
driven  out  their  Magiftrates,  and  fet  themfelves  at  liberty, 
or  acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  Ufurper,  either  ex- 
preflly  or  tacitly ;  to  oppofe  thefe  domeftick  regulations, 
bydifputing  their  juftice  or  validity,  would  be  to  interfere 
in  the  Government  of  the  Nation,  and  to  do  it  an  injury, 
(fee  §  54,  and  following  of  this  book).  The  Ally  remains 
the  Ally  of  the  State,  notwithftanding  the  change  that  has 
Cafe  where  teal  J^appcn^d  in  it.  However,  when  this  change 
aiiiimces  may  be  renders  the  alliance  ufelefsj  dangerous  or  cUf agree- 

lenounced.  Z/       -^  u       jr       -^  /•  7 

aolcy  tt  may  renounce  tt :  for  tt  may  fay,  upon  a 
good  foundation^  that  it  would  not  bcpve  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  that  Nation^  had  it  been  under  the  prefent  form 
of  Government* 

We  may  fay  here,  what  we  have  faid  on  »  perfonal 
alliance:  however  juft  the  caufe  of  that  King  may  be 
who  is  driven  from  the  throne^  either  by  his  iubje^s  or 
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by  a  foreign  iifurper ;  his  Allies  are  not  obliged  to  fupport 
an  eternal  war  in  his  favour..  After  having  ^ot  an  etemai 
made  ineflFeftual  efforts  to  reftore  him,  they  ^*'^- 
muft  at  length  give  peace  to  their  people,  and  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Ufurper,  and  for  that  purpofe 
treat  with  him  as  with  a  lawful  Sovereign.  Louis  XIV. 
exhaufted  by  a  bloody  and  unfuccefsful  war,  offered  at 
Gertruydenburg  to  abandon  his  grandfon,  whom,  he  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  and  when  affairs  had. 
changed  their  appearance,  Charles  of  Auftria,  the  rival  of 
Philip,  faw  himfelf,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his  Allies* 
They  grew  weary  of  exhaufting  their  ftates,  in  order  to 
give  him  the  poffeffion  of  a  Crown,  which  they  believed 
to  be  his  due,  but  which,  to  all  appearance^  they  fhQuld 
never  be  able  to  procure  for  him. 

DANGEROUS  POWER. 

•      BOOK  III.    CHAP.  III.    §  45* 

It  is  ffill  eafier  to  prove,  that  (hould  this   aii  nation?  may^ 
formidable  Power  betray  any  unjuft  and  am-  ^^^"'  \ 

bitious  difpofitions,  by  daing  the  leaft  injuftice  to  another,^ 
every  Nation  may  avail  themfelves  of  the  occafion,  and 
join  their  forces  to  thofe  of  the  party  injured,  in  order  to 
reduce  that  ambitious  Power,  and  difable  it  from  fo  eafily 
oppreffing  its  neighbours,  or  keeping  them  in  continual 
awe  and  fear.  For  an  injury  gives  a  Nation  a  right  to 
provide  for  its  future  fafety,  by  taking  away  from  the 
violator  the  means  of  oppreflion.  It  is  lawful,  and  even 
praife-worthy,  to  aflift:  thofe  who  are  bpprefled,  or  un- 
juftly  attacked,       /  ^ 

SYSTEM 
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SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

§  47*  Europe  forms  a  political  fyftem,  a  body,  where 
the  "iJ<rhole  is  conne<5ted  by  the  relations  and  different  in- 
terefts  of  Nations  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
not,  as  anciently,  a  confufed  heap  of  detached  pieces,  each 
of  which  thought  itfelf  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of 
others,  and  ieldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immedi-* 
ately  relate  to  it.  The  continual  attention  of  Sovereigns  to 
what  is  on  the  carpet,  the  conftant  refidence  of  minifters, 
Europe  aRepub.  and  the  pgrpstital  ftegociathftSf  make  Europe  a 
^r**£?^u!  ^'«^  0/  ^  Republicky  the  members  of  wbicby  though 
*>««r.  independent^  unites  through  the  ties  of  common 

intereji,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  Bberty,  Hence 
arofe  that -famous  fcheme  of  the  political  equilibrium,  or 
balance  of  power ;  by  which  is  underftood  fuch  a  difpo- 
iition  of  things,  as  no  power  is  able  abfolutely  to  predo- 
minate, or  to  preferibe  laws  to  others. 

§  49.  Confederacies  would  be  a  fure  way  of  preferving 
the  equilibrium,  and  fupporting  the  liberty  of  Nations,  did 
all  Princes  thoroughly  underfland  their  true  interefts,  and 
regulate  all  their  fteps  for  the  good  of  the  ftate. 


CONTRIBUTIONS^  IN  THE  ENEMY'S  COUNTRY* 

BOOK  III.  CHAP.  PX.  $  165* 

Insteaii  of  the  pillage  of  the  couQtry,L  and  defencele^ 
placesy  a  cuftom  has  been  fubftituted  more  hurtiaQe  and 
more  advantageous  to  the  Sovereign  making  war :   I  mean 
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that  of  coiUributions.  Whoever  carries  oft  a  jujl  war  », 
has  a  right  of  making  the  enemy's  country  contribute  to  the 
fupport  of  the  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges 
of  the  war.  Thus  he  obtains  a  part  of  what  is  due  to 
him,  and  the  fubje^ts.of  the  enemy,  on  fubmitting  to  this 
impofition,  are  fecured  from  pillage,  and  the  country  is 
preferved  :  but  a  general  who  would  not  fully  ^  be  mod 
his  reputation,  is  to  moderate  his  contributions, 
and  proportion  them  to  thofe  on  whom  they  are  impofed. 
An  excefs  in  this  point,  is  not  without  the  reproach  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity :  if  it  fhews  lefs  ferocity  than  ra* 
vage  and  deftru<Stion,  it  glares  with  avarice. 

ASYLUM. 

BOOK  I.  CHAP.  XIX.  §  232. 

If  an  exile  or  baniflied  man  is  driven  from  his  country 
for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  in  which  fee 
has  taken  refuge  to  punilh  him  for  a  fault  committed  in  a 
foreign  country.  For  nature  gives  to  mankind  and  to 
nations  the  right  of  punilhing  only  for  their  defence  and 
fafety ;  whence  it  follows  that  he  can  only  be  punilhed  by 
thofe  whom  he  has  offended. 

4.  233.  But  this  reafbn  Ihews,  that  if  the  juftice  of 
each  nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to  the  punifli- 
ment  of  crimes  committed  within  it*s  own  territories,  we 
ought  to  except  from  this  rule  the  idllains  who,  hy  the 
quality  and  habitual  frequency  of  their  crimes,  violate  all 
publick  fecurity,  and  declare  themfelves  the  enemies  of  the 

*  Contributions  raired  by  the  Dtake  of  Bmnfwick  m  France.    Comptte  tliefe  witE 
the  contributions  raiiibd  by  the  French  ia  the  Nedierlaads.-^EDir. 
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human  race^  Poifoners,  aflaflins,  and  incendiaries  by  pro- 
feflion,  may  be  exterminated  wherever  they  are  feized; 
for  they  attack  and  injure  all  nations,  by  trampling  under 
foot  the  foundations  of  the  common  fafety.  Thus  pirates 
are  brought  to  the  gibbet,  by  the  firft  into  whofe  hands 
they  fall.  If  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  where  thofe 
crimes  have  been  committed  reclaims  the  authors  of  them, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  puniftiment,  they  ought  to  be 
reftored  to  him,  as  one  who  is  principally  interefted  in  pu- 
nifhing  them  in  an  exemplary  manner :  and  it  being  proper 
to  convidt  the  guilty,  and  to  try  them  according  to  fome 
form  of  law ;  this  is  zfecond  [not  fole]  reafon  why  male^ 
fadtors  are  ufually  delivered  up  at  the  defire  of  the  ftate 
where  their  crimes  have  been  committed. 

Ibid.  §  230.  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  refufing  to 
admit  a  ftranger  into  the  country,  when  he  cannot  enter 
into  it  without  putting  it  into  evident  danger,  or  without 
doing  it  a  remarkable  prejudice  ^. 

FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 

BOOK  IV.  CHAP.  V.  §  66* 

The  obligation  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fuffer  at  all 
times,  perpetual  Minifters,  who  are  deiirous  of  redding 
with  a  Sovereign,  though  they  have  nothing  to  negotiate. 
It  is  natural,  indeed,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  ientiments 
which  nations  owe  to  each  other,  that  theie.  refid^nt  Hi* 

*  The  third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Quadruple  Alliance 'ftipulate,  that  no  kind 
of  refuge  or  protean  ihaU  be  given  to  rebdliow  fvbje^  of  die  contni6Hng  powers. 
—Edit. 
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.  nifters,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their  Jlayy 
fhouM  be  friendly  received :  but  if  there  be  any  folid  reafon 
againft  this,  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  ought  un- 
queftioriably  to  be  preferred;  and  the  foreign  Sovereign 
cannot  take  it  amifs  if  his  Minifter,  who  has  concluded  the 
affairs  of  his  commiflion,  and  has  no  other  afi&irs  to  nego- 
tiate, be  defired  to  depart  *.  .  The  ctiftom  of  keeping  every 
where  Minifters  continually  refident,  is*  rfow  fo  ftrongly 
eltabliHied,  that  the  refufal  of  a  conformfty  to  it  would, 
without  very  good  reafons,  give  offence.  Thefe  reafons 
may  arife  from  particular  conjun<5tures ;  -  but  there  are  alfo 
common  reafons  always  fubfifting,  and  fuch^as  relate  to  the 
conftitution  of  a  Government,  and  the  Jlate  of  a  Nation. 
The  Republicks  have  often  very  good  reafons  of  the  latter 
kind,  to  excufe  themfelves  from  continually  fuffering 
foreign  minifters,  who  corrupt  the  Citizens,  In  order  to 
gain  them  over  to  their  Mafiers,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
Republlck,  and  fomenting  of  the  parties,  &c.  And  (hould 
they  only  diffufe  among  a  Nation,  formerly  plain,  frugal, 
and  virtuous,  a  tafte  for  luxury,  avidity  for  money,  and 
the  manners  of  courts,  thefe  would  be  more  than  fuffident 
for  wife  and  provident  Rulers  to  difmifs  them. 

*  DilmifEon  of  Mr.  Chauvelm.riiE:i>lT. 
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LETTER 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 


MX  DEAR  LORD, 

HPHE  paper  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  to  your 
•*•  Qrace,  was,  for  the  greater  part,  written  during  the 
laft  feflion,  A  few  days  after  the  prorogation  fome  few 
obfervations  were  added.  I  was  however  refolved  to  let  it 
lie  by  me  for  a  confiderable  time ;  that  on  viewing  the 
matter  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  when  the  Iharpnefs  of 
recent  impreflions  had  been  worn  off,  I  might  be  better 
able  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  value  of  my  firft  opi- 
nions. 

I  have  juft  now  read  it  over  very  coolly  and  deliberately. 
My  lateft  judgment  owns  my  firft  fentiments  and  reafon- 
ings,  in  their  full  force,  with  regard  both  to  perfons  and 
things. 

'  During  a  period  of  four  years,  the  ftate  of  the  world, 
except  for  fome  few  and  Ihort  intervals,  has  filled  me 
with  a  good  deal  of  ferious  inquietude.  I  confidered  a 
general  war  againft  jacobins  and  jacobinifm,  as  the  only 
poffible  chance  of  faving  Europe  (and  England  as  included 
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in  Europe)  from  a  truly  frightful  revolution.  For  this  I 
have  been  cenfur^ed, .  gs  receiving*  through  weaknefs,  or 
of  fpreadirfg,  through"  fraud  and  artifice,  a  falfe  alarm. 
Whatever  others  may  think  of  the  matter,  that  alarm,  in 
my  mind,  is  by  no  means  quieted.  The  ftate  of  aflPairs 
abroad  is  not  fo  much  mended,,  as  to  rbake  me,  for  one, 
full  of  confidence.  At  botney  I  fee  no  abatement  whatfo- 
ever  in  the  zeal  of  the  partifans  of  jacobinifm  towards 
their  caufe,  nor  any  ceffation  in  their  efforts  to  do  mif^ 
chief.  What  is  doing  by  Lord  Lauderdale  on  the  firft 
fcene  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  adlions,  and  in  his  fpirit, 
is  not  calculated  to  remove  my  apprehenfions.  They 
purfue  their  firft  objedl  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  ever, 
but  with  more  dexterity.  Under  the  plaufible  name  of 
peace,  by  which  they  delude  or  are  deluded,  they  would 
deliver  us  unarmed,  and  defencdefs,  to  the  confederation 
of  jacobins,  whofe  center  is  indeed  in  France,  but  whofe^ 
rays  proceed  in  every  direction  throughout  the  world.  I 
underftand  that  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  lately 
very  bufy  in  fpreading  a  difaffedlion  to  this  war  (which 
we  carry  on  for  our  being)  in  the  country  in  which  his 
property  gives  him  fo  great  an  influence.  It  is  truly 
alarming  to  fee  fo  large  a  part  of  the  ariftocratick  intereft 
engaged  in  the  caufe  of  the  new  fpecies  of  democracy, 
which  is  openly  attacking,  or  fecretly  undermining,  the 
fyflem  of  property  by  which  mankind  has  hitherto  been 
governed.  But  we  are  not  to  delude  ourfelves.  No  man 
can  be  conneded  with  a  p^rty,  which  profeffes  publickly. 
to  admire,  or  may  be  juftly  fufpeded  of  fecretly  abetting, 
this  French  revolution,  who  muft.  not  be  drawn  into  it*s 
vortex,  and  become  the  inftrument  of  it's  defigns. 

What  I  have  written  is  in  the  manner  of  apology.     I 
have  given  it  that  form,  as  being  the  moft  refpe<aful ; 
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but  I  do  not  ftaiid  in  need  of  any  apology  for  my  princi- 
ples, my  fentiments,  or  my  condndt.  I  wifli  the  paper  I 
lay  before  your  Grace,  to.  be  confidered  as  my  moft  delir> 
berate,  folemn,  and  even  teflamentary  proteft^  againft 
the  proceedings  and  dodtrines  which  have  hitherto  pro-» 
duced  fo  much  mifchief  in  the^  world,  and  whicli  will 
infallibly  produce  more,  and  poflibly  greater,  it  is  mj? 
proteft  againft  the  delufion,  by  which  ibme  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  this  jacobin  conteft  at  home,  as  an 
ordinary  party  fquabble  about  place  or  patronage ;  and  to 
regard  this  jacobin  war  abroad  as  a  common  war  about 
trade  or  territorial,  boundaries,  or  about  a  political  balance 
of  power  among  rival  or  jealous  ftates :  Above  all,  it  is 
my  protefk  againft  that  miftake  or  perverfion  of  fentiment, 
by  which  they  who  agree  with  us  in  our  principles,  may 
on  collateral  Qoniideratibns.  be  regarded  as  enemies  ;  and 
thofe  who,  in  this  perilous  crifis .  of  all  human  affairs, 
differ  from  us  fundamentally  and  pradlically,  as  our  beft 
friends.  Thus  perfons  of  great  importance  may  be  made 
to  turn  the  whole  of  their  influence  to  the  deftrudtion  of 
their  principles. 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  requeft  to  your  Grace,  that 
you  will  not.  give  any  fort  of  anfwer  to  the  paper  I  fend, 
or  to  this  letter,  except  barely  to  let  me  know,  that  you 
have  received  them.  I  even  wifh  that  at  prefent  you  may 
not  read  the  paper  which  I  tranfmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the 
drawer  of  your  library  table ;  and  when  a  day  of  com- 
pulfory  refledtion  comes,  then  be  pleafed  to  turn  to  it. 
Then  remember  that  your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who 
had,  comparatively  with  men  of  your  defcription,  a  very 
fmall  intereft  in  oppofing  the  modern  fyftem  of  morality 
and  policy;  but  who  under  every  difcouragement,  was 
faithful  to  publick  duty  and  to  private  friendlhip.     I  fhall 
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then  probably  be  dead.  I  am  fure  I  do  not  wifti  to  live 
to  fee  fuch  things.  But  whilft  I  do  live,  1  (hall  purfue 
the  fame  coiirfe ;  although  my  merits  .fhould  be  taken  for 
unpardonable  faults,  and  as  fuch  avenged,  not  only  on 
myfelf,  but  on  my  pofterity. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  \  and  do  me  the  juftioe  to  believe 
me  ever,  with  moft  fincere  refpe6t,  veneration^  and  affec- 
tionate attachment, 

Your  Grace's 

Moft  faithful  friend, 

and  moft  obedient 

humble  fervant^     . 

Beaconspield, 
Sept.  29,  n93. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
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A  PPRO ACHING  towards  the  clofe  of  a  long  period  of 
'^^  publick  Tervice,  it  is  natural  I  fhould  be  defirous  to 
ftand  well- (I  hope  I  do  Hand  tolerably  well)  with  that 
publick,  which,  with   whatever  fortune,    I  have  endea- 
voured, faithfully  and  zealoufly,  to  ferve. 

I  am  alfo  not  a  little  anxious  for  fome  place  in  the  efli- 
mation  of  the  two  perfons  to  whom  I  addrefs  this  paper# 
I  have  always  a6led  with  them,  and  with  .thofe  whon^ 
they  reprefent.  To  my  knowledge  I  have  not  deviated, 
no  not  in  the  minuteft  point,-  from  their  opinions  and 
principles.  Of  late,  without  any  alteration  in  their  fenti- 
ments,  or  in  mine,  a  difference  of  a  very  unufual  nature, 
and  which,  under  the  circumftances,  it  is  not  eafy  to  de-» 
fcribe,  has  arifen  between  us. 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life,  I  met  Mr.  Fox  in 
my  road ;  and  I  travelled  with  him  very  chearfuUy  as  long 
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as  he  appeared  to  me  to  purfue  the  fame  direftion  with 
thofe  in  /whofe  company  I  fet  out*  Iri  the  latter  ftage  of 
our  progrefs,  a  new  fcheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was 
produced  in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his  imagina- 
tion, or  was  fuited  to  fome  new  walks  of  ambition,  which 
were  then  opened  to  his  view*  The  whole  frame  and 
falhion  of  his  politicks  appear  to  have  fuffered  about  that 
time  a  very  material  alteration.  It  is  about  three  years 
lince,  in  confequence  of  that  extraordinary  change,  that, 
after  a  pretty  long  preceding  period  of  diftance,  coolnefs, 
and  want  of  confidence,  if  not  total  alienation  on  his 
part,  a  compleat  publick  feparation  has  been  made  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  me.  Until  lately  the  breach 
between  us  appeared  reparable.  I  trufted  that  time  and 
reflexion,  and  a  decifive  experience  of  the  mifchiefs  which 
have  flowed  from  the  proceedings  and  the  fyfteni  of 
France,  on  which  our  difference  had  arifen,  "as  well  as  the 
known  fentiments  of  the  heft  and  wifeft  of  our  common 
friends  upon  that  fubjedt,  would  have  brought  him  to  a 
fafer  way  of  thinking.  Several  of  his  friends  faw  no 
fecurity  for  keeping  things  in  a  proper  train  after  this  ex- 
curlion  of  his,  but  in  the  reunion  of  the  party  on  it's  old 
grounds,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Mr.  Fox,  if  he 
pleafed,  might  have/ been  comprehended  in  that  fyftem, 
with  the  rank  and  conlideration  to  which  his  great  talents 
entitle  him,  and  indeed  muft  fecure  to  him  in  any  party 
arrangement  that  could  be  made.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
knows  how  much  I  wiflied  for,  and  how  earneftly  I  la- 
boured that  reunion,  and  upon  terms  that  might  every 
way  be  honourable  and  advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox. — ^His 
condiidt  in  the  laft  feffioa  has  extinguiflied  thefe  hopes 
for  ever* 
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Mr.  Fox  has  lately  publiflied  in  print,  a  defence  of  his 
condudt.  On  taking  into  confideration  that  defence,  a 
fociety  of  gentlemen,  called  the  Whig  Club,  thought 
proper  to  come  to  the  following  refolution — "  That  jtheir 
confidence  in  Mn  Fox  is  confirmed,  ftrengthened,  and  in- 
creafed,  by  the  calumnies  againft  him." 

To  that,  refolution  my  two  noble  friends,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam^  have  given  their  con- 
currence. , 

The  calumnies  fuppofed  in  that  refolution,  can  be  no- 
thing elfe  than  the  obje<Slions  taken  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduit 
in  this  feflion  of  parliament ;  for  to  them,  and  to  them 
alone,  the  refolution  refers.  I  am  one  of  thofe  who 
have  publickly  and  ftrongly  urged  thofe  objedlions.  1 
hope  I  fhall  be  thought  only  to  do  what  is  necefTary  to 
itiy  juftification,  thus  publickly,  folemnly,  and  heavily 
cenfured  by  thofe  whom  I  ftioft  value  and  efteem,  when  I 
fiimly  contend,  that  the  objections  which  I,  with '  many 
others  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  have  made 
to  Mr.  Fox's  conduit,  are  not  calumnies j  but  founded  on 
truth;  that  they  are  not  few^  but  many;  and  that  they 
are  not  light  and  trivial^  but  in  a  very  high  degree,  ferious 
and  important. 

That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  throwing  out,  even 
privately,  any  loofe  random  imputations  againft  the  pub- 
lick  conduit  of  a  gentleman,  for  whom  I  once  entertained  a 
very  warm  atfFeition,  and  whofe  abilities  I  regard  with  the 
greateft  admiration,  I  will  put  down  diftinitly  and  articu- 
lately, fome  of  the  matters  of  objeition  which  I  feel  to 
his  late  doitrines  and  proceedings,  trufting  that  I  fliall  be 
able  to  demonftrate  tq  the  friends,  whofe  good  opinion  I 
would  ftill  cultivate,  that  not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  lefs 
defenfible  motives,  but  that  very  grave  reafons  influence 
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my  judgment.  I  think  that  the  fpirit  of  his  late  pro- 
ceedings is  wholly  alien  to  our  national  policy,  and  to  the 
peace,  to  the  profperity,  and  to  the  legal  liberties  of  this 
nation,  according  to  our  antient  domejiick  and  appropriated 
mode  of  holding  tbem. 

Viewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confidence  in  him  is 
hot  encreafed,  but  totally  deftroyed  by  thofe  proceedings. 
I  cannot  conceive  it  a  matter  of  honour  or  duty  (but  the 
dire<£t  contrary)  in  any  member  of  parliament,  to  continue 
fyftematick  oppofition  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  Govern- 
ment under  difficulties,  until  Mr.  Fox  (with  all  his  prefent 
ideas)  Ihall  have  the  principal  dire^ion  of  affairs  placed  in 
his  hands ;  and  until  the  prefent  body  of  adminiflration 
(with  their  ideas  and  meafUres)  is  of  courfe  overturned 
and  diilblved.    , 

To  come  to  particulars  : 

i.  The  Laws  and  Conflitution  of  the  Kingdom,  entruft 
the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  treating  with  foreign  po- 
tentates, to  the  King.  This  is  an  undifputed  part  of,  the 
legal  prerogative  of  the  crown*  However,  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  Mr.  Fox,  without  the  knowledge  or  participatimi 
of  any  one  perfon  in  the  Houfe  of  C!ommons,  with  whoift 
he  was  bound  by  every  party  principle,  in  matters  of  de^ 
licacy  and  importance,  confidentially  to  communicate^ 
thought  proper  to  iend  Mr.  Adair,  as  his  reprefentative„ 
&nd  with  his  cypher,  to  St.  Peterfburg,  there  to  fruftrate 
the  obje<5ts  for  which  the  minifter  from  the  crown  was^ 
authorized  to  treatt^  He  fucceeded  in  this  his  defign>  and 
^id  actually  fruftrate  the  King^s  minifter  in  ibme  of  the 
obje6ts  of  his  negotiation.. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does^  not  (as^  \  conceive)* 

amount  to  abfolute  high  treaibn ;  Ruflia,  though  on  bad: 

tetms,  not  having  been  then  deckredly  at  war  with  thi& 
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kingdom.  But  fuch  a  proceeding  is,  in  law^  not  very 
remote  from  that  offence,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  un- 
conftitutional  adt,  and  an  high  treafonable  mifdemeanor. 

The  legitimate  and  fure  mode  of  communication  be- 
tween  this  nation  and  foreign  powers,  is  rendered  uncer- 
tain, precarious,  and  treacherous,  by  being  divided  into* 
two  channels,  one  with  the  government,  one  with  the 
head  of  a  party  in  oppofition  to  that  government;  by 
which  means  the  foreign  powers  can  never  be  affured  of 
the  real  authority  or  validity  of  any  publick  tranfadtion; 
whatfoever. 

On  th€  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of  the  difcon- 
tent  which  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  parliament  and  in  the 
nation,,  to  give  to  an  individual  an  influence  diredtly  againft 
the  government  of  his  country^  in  a  foreign  court,,  has 
made  a  highway  into  England  for  the  intrigues  of  foreiga 
courts  in  our  affairs.  This  is  a  fore  evilj  an  evil  from 
Which,  before  this  time,  England  was  more  free  thaa  any 
•other  nation*  Nothing  can  preferve  us  from  that  evil— 
which  conne<fts  cabinet  factions  abroad  with  popular  fac-- 
tions  here, — but  the  keeping  facred  the  crown^  as  the 
only  channel  of  communication  with  every  other  nation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mrv  Fox  has  given  a  ftrong  counte- 
nance and  an  encouraging  example  to  the  dodtrines  and 
^raiftLces  of  the  Revolution  and  Conftitutional  /Societics> 
and  of  other  mifchievous  focieties  of  that  defcription,. 
who,  without  any  legal  authority,  and  even  without  any^ 
corporate  capacity^  are  in  the  habit  of  propofing,  and  ta 
the  beft  of  their  power,  of  forming  leagues  and  Chances 
with  France^ 

This  proceedings  which  ought  to  be  reprobated  on  alii 
Ihe  general  principles  of  government,  is,  in  a  more  nar- 
row view  of  things,  not  lefs  reprehenlible*.     It  tends  to 
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the  prejudice  of  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  late 
party,  by  difcrediting  the  principles  upon  which  they  fup- 
ported  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Ruffian  bufinefs,  as  if  they,  of 
that  party  alfo,  had  proceeded  in  their  parliamentary  op- 
pofition,  on  the  fame  mifchievous  principles  which  adtu- 
ated  Mr.  Fox  in  fending  Mr.  Adair  on  Jiis  embaffy. 

2.  Very  foon  after  his  fending  this  embafly  to  Ruffia, 
that  is,  in  the  fpring  of  17 92,  a  covenanting  club  or 
aflbciation  was  formed  in  London,  calling  itfelf  by  the 
ambitious  and  invidious  title  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  Peo^ 
pur  It  was  compofed  of  many  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  moft 
intimate,  perfonal,  and  party  friends,  joined  to  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  members  of  thofe  mifchievous 
aflbciations,  called  the  Revolution  Society,  and  the  Confti- 
tutional  Society.  Mr.  Fox  muft  have  been  well  apprized 
of  the  progrefs  of  that  fociety,  in  every  one  of  it's  fteps ; 
if  not  of  the  very  origin  of  it.  I  certainly  was  informed 
of  both,  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  defign,  diredtly 
or  indiredlly.  His  influence  over  the  perfons  who  com- 
pofed the  leading  part  in  that  aflbciation,  was,  and  is  un- 
bounded. I  hear,  tl^at  he  exprefled  fome  difapprobation 
of  this  club  in  oi)e  cafe,  (that  of  Mn  St.  John)  where 
his  confent  was  formally  afl?:ed ;  yet  he  never  attempted 
ferioufly  to  put  a  flop  to  the  aflbciation,  or  to  difavow  it, 
or  to  controul,  check,  or  modify  it  in  any  way  whatfo- 
ever.  If  he  had  pleafed,  without  difiiculty,  he  might 
have  fupprefled  it  in  it's  beginning.  However,  he  did 
not  only  not  fupprefs  it  in  it's  beginning,  but  encouraged 
it  in  every  part  of  it's  progrefs,  at  that  particular  time, 
when  jacobin  clubs  (under  the  very  fame,  or  flmilar 
titles)  were  making  fuch  dreadful  haArock  in  a  country  not 
thirty  miles  from  the  coafl:  of  England,  and  when  every 
motive  of  moral  prudence,  called  for  the  difcouragement 
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of  focieties  formed  for  the  encreafe  of  popular  pretenfions 
to  jwwer  and  diredlion. 

3.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  fociety  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  as  well  as  others  adling  in  the  fame  fpirit, 
had  caiifed  a  very  ferious  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  of  many  good  patriots,  he  publickly,  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  treated  their  apprehenlions  and 
conduft  with  the  greateft  afperit}^  and  ridicule.  He  con- 
demned and  vilified,  in  the  moft  infulting  and  outrageous 
terms,  the  proclamation  iffued  by  government  on  that  occa- 
lion — though  he  well  knew,  that  it  had  paffed  through  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  hands,  that  it  had  received  his  fulleft 
approbation,  and  that  it  was  the  refult  of  an  adlual  inter- 
view between  that  noble  Duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  During  the 
difcuffion  of  it's  merits  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, .  Mr. 
Fox  countenanced  and  juftified  the  chief  promoters  of 
that  aflb^ciation ;  and  he  received  in  return^  a  publick 
affurance  from  them  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  him, 
fingly  and  perfonally.  On  account  of  this  proceeding,  a 
very  great  number  (I  prefume  to  fay,  not  the  leaft  grave 
and  Wife  part)  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  parlia- 
ment, and  many  out  of  parliament,  who  are  of  the  fame 
defcription,  have  become  feparated  from  that  time  to  this 
from  Mr.  Fox's  particular  cabal :  very  few  of  which  cabal 
are,  or  ever  have,  fo  much  as  pretended  to  be  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  tq  pay  any  refpedl  to  him  of 
his  opinions. 

4*  At  the  beginning  of  this  feflion,  when  the  fober 
part  of  the  nation  was  a  fecond  time  generally  and  juftly 
alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  at  the  fpreading  of  their  horrid  principles  and 
cabals  in  England^  Mr.  Fox  did  not  (as  had  been  ufual  in 
cafes  of  ^  far  lefs  moment)  call  together  any  meeting  of 
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the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  their  opinion  on  the  condudt  to  be  pur-^ 
fued  in  parliament  at  that  critical  jundlure.  He  concerted 
his  meafures  (if  with  any  perfons  at  all)  with  the  friends  of 
Lord  Lanfdowne,  and  thofe  calling  themfelves  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  others  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  by  which  condudl  he  wilfully 
gave  up  (in  my  opinion)  all  pretenfions  to  be  confidered 
as  of  that  party,  and  much  more  to  be  confidered  as  the 
leader  and  mouth  of  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  This 
could  not  give  nxuch  encouragement  to  thofe  who  had 
been  feparated  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of  his  conduA 
on  the  firft  proclamation,  to  rejoin  that  party. 

5.  Not  having  confulted  any  of  the  Duke  of  Portland** 
party  in  the  Houfe  of  Conimons;  and  not  having  con* 
fulted  them,  becaufe  he  had  reafon  to  know,  that  the 
courfe  he  had  refolved  to  purfue  would  be  highly  difa- 
greeable  to  them,  he  reprefeiited  the  alarm,  which  was  a 
fecond  time  given  and  taken,  in  ftill  more  invidious  colours 
than  thofe  in  which  he  painted  the  alarms  of  the  former 
year.  He  defcribed  thofe  alarms  in  this  manner,  although 
the  caufe  of  them  was  then  grown  far  lefs  equivocal,  and 
far  more  urgent.  He  even,  went  fo  far  as  to  treat  the 
fuppofition  of  the  growth  of  a  jacobin  fpirit  in  England 
as  a  libel  on  the  nation.  As  to  the  danger  from  abroad^ 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  feflion,  he  faid  little  or  nothing 
upon  the  fubje(5t.  He  contented  himfelf  with  defending 
the  ruling  fadlions  in  France,  and  with  accufing  the  pub- 
lick  councils  of  this  kingdom  of  every  fort  of  evil  defign 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  declaring  diftin6tly, 
ftrongly,  and  precifely,  that  the  whole  danger  of  the  na- 
tion was  from  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  crown. 
The  policy  of  this  declaration  was   obvious.      It  was  in 
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fubfervience  to  the  general  plan  of  4irabling  us  ^rom 
taking  any  fteps  againft  France.  To  counteradt  the  alarm 
given  by  the  progrefs  of  iacobin  arms  and  principles,  he 
endeavoured  to  excite  an  oppofite  alarm  concerning  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  If  that  alarm  ihould 
prevail,  he  knew  that  the  nation  never  would  be  brought 
by  arms  to  oppofe  the  growth  of  the  jacobin  empire ; 
becaufe  it  is  obvious  that  war  does,  in  it*s  very  nature, 
neceflitate  the  Commons  confiderably  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  Government ;  and  if  that  itrength  fhould  itfelf 
be  the  object  of  terror,  we  could  have  no  war. 

6.  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent  fpeeches  of  that 
day,  he  attributed  all  the  evils  which  the  publick  had 
fuffered,  to  the  proclamation  of  the  preceding  Summer; 
though  he  fpoke  in  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 

.own.  fon,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  who  had  (econded 
the  addrefs  on  that  proclamation ;  and  in  prefence  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  brother.  Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  and 
feveral  others  of  his  friends  and  neareft  relations. 

7.  On  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1792,  he  propofed  an  amendment  to  the  addrefs,  which 
ilands  on  the  Journals  of  the  Hou(e,  and  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  moft  extraordinary  record  which  ever  did  Hand 
upon  them.  To  introduce  this  amendment,  he  not  only 
(truck  out  the  part  of.  the  propofed  addrefs  which  alluded 
to  infurretStions,  upon  the  ground  of  the  objections  which 
he  took  to  the  legality  of  calling  together  Parliament, 
(objeiStions  which  I  muft  ever  think  litigious  and  fophif- 
tical)  but  he  likewife  ftruck  out  that  part  it»bicb  related  to 
the  cabals  and  confpiraeies  of  the  French  faSiion  'in  England^ 
although  their  practices  and  correfpondenecs  were  of  pub- 
lick  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt  had  been  de- 
puted from  Mancheiter  to  the  jacobins.     Thefe  ambaft 
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fadors  were  received  by  them  as  Britifh  reprefentatives. 

Other  deputations  of  Englifti  had  been  received  at  the  bar 

of  the  National  Affembly.     They  had  gone  the  length  of 

giving  fupplies  to  the  jacobin  armies ;  and  they  in  return 

had   received   promifes   of   military  afliftance  to  forward 

their  defigns  in  England.     A  regular  correfpondence  for 

fraternizing  the  two  nations  had  alfo  been  carried  on  by 

focieties  in  London  with  a  great  number  of  the  jacobin 

focieties  in  France.     This  correfpondence  had  alfo  for  it^s 

obje<5l  the  pretended  improvement  of  the  Britifli  Conftitu- 

tiou' — What  is  the  moft  remarkable,  and  by  much  the 

more  mifchievous  part  of  his  proceedings  that  day,  Mr. 

Fox  likewife  ftruck  out  every  thing  in  the  addrefs  which 

related  to  the  tokens  of  ambition  given  by  France^  her  ag^ 

grejfiom  upon  our  allies^    and  the  fudden   and  dangerous 

growth  of  her  power  upon  every  Jide\  and  inftead  of  all 

thofe  weighty,  and  at  that  time,  neceffary   matters,    by 

which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  (in  a  crifis,  fuch  as 

perhaps  Europe  never  flood)   to  give  affurances  to  our 

allies,  ftrength  to  our  government,  and  a  check  to  the 

common  enemy  of  Europe,  he  fubftituted  nothing  but  a 

criminal  charge  on  the  conducSl  of  the  Britifti  government, 

for  calling  Parliament  together,  and  an  engagement  to 

enquire  into  that  condu6t. 

8.  If  it  had  pleafed  God  to  fuffer  him  to  fucceed  in 
this  his  proje<St,  for  the  amendment  to  the  addrefs,  he 
would  for  ever  have  ruined  this  natiop,  along  with  the 
reft  of  Europe.  At  home  all  the  jacobin  focieties,  formed 
for  the  utter  deftrudion  of  our  Conftitution,  would  have 
lifted  up  their  heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down  by 
the  two  proclamations.  Thofe  focieties  would  have  been 
infinitely  ftrengthened  and  multiplied  in  every  quarter; 
their  dangerous  foreign  communications  would  have  been 
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Ifcft  broad  and  open ;  the  crown  would  not  have  been  au- 
thorized to  take  any  meafure  whatever  for  our  immediate 
defence  by  fea  or  land.  .  The  dofeft,  the  moil  natural, 
the  neareft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  from  many  internal 
as  weU  as  external  circumftances,  the  weakeft  of  our  allies, 
Holland,  would  have  been  given  up,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  France,  juft  on  the  point  of  invading  that  repub- 
lick.  A  general  conftemation  would  have  felzed  upon  all 
Europe;  and  all  alliance  with  every  other  power,  except 
France,  would  have  been  for  ever  rendered  impradticable 
to  us.  I  think  it  impoifible  for  any  man,  who  regards 
the  dignity  and  fafety  of  his  country,  or  indeed  the  com- 
mon fafety  of  mankind,  ever  to  forget  Mr.  Fox's  proceed- 
ings in  that  tremendous  crifis  of  all  human  affairs. 

9.  Mr.  Fox  very  foon  had  reafon  to  be  apprifed  of  the 
general  diilike  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  to  this 
conduct.  Some  of  thofe  who  had  even  voted  with  him, 
the  day  after  their  vote  exprefied  their  abhorrence  of  his 
amendment,  their  ienfe  of  it's  inevitable  tendency,  and 
their  total  alienation  from  the  principles  and  maxims  upon 
which  it  was  made ;  yet,  the  very  next  day,  that  is,  on 
Friday,  the  14th.  of  December,  he  brought  on  what  in 
effect  was  the  very  fame  buiinefs,  and  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, Tifecotid  time. 

lo«  Although  the  Houfe  does  not  ufually  fit  on  Satur- 
day, he  a  third  time  brought  on  another  propofition,  in 
the  fame  fpirit,  and  purfued  it  with  fo  much  heat  and  per* 
feverance  as  to  fit  into  Sunday ;  a  thing  not  known  in  par- 
liament for  many  years. 

1 1.  In  all  thefe  motions  and  debates  he  wholly  departed 
from  all  the  political  principles  relative  to  France,  (confi- 
dered  merely  as  a  ftate,  and  independent  of  it's  jacobin 
form  of  government)  which  had  hitherto  been  held  fun- 
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damental  in  this  country,  and  which  he  had  himlelf  held 
more  ftrongly  than  any  man  in  parliament.  He  at  that  time 
ftudioufly  feparated  himfelf  from  thofe  to  whofe  fenti* 
ments  he  ufed  to  profefs  no  fmall  regard,  although  thofe 
fentiments  were  publickly  declared.  I  had  then  no  con- 
cern in  the  party,  having  been  for  fome  time,  with  all 
outrage,  excluded  from  it ;  but,  on  general  principles,  I 
muft  fay,  that  a  perfon  who  aflumes  to  be  leader  of  a 
party  compbfed  of  freemen  and  of  gentlemen,  ought  to 
pay  fome  degree  of  deferehce  to  their  feelings,  and  even 
to  their  prejudices.  He  ought  to  have  fome  degree  of 
management  for  their  credit  and  intiiience  in  their  country. 
He  fliewed  fo  very  little  of  this  delicacy,  that  he  compared 
the  alarm  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
.  party,  (which  was  his  own)  an  alarm  in  which  they  fym- 
pathized  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  panick 
produced  by  the  pretended  popifli  plot  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second — defcribing  it  to  be,  as  that  was,  a 
contrivance  of  knaves,  and  believed  only  by  well-meaning 
dupes  and  madmen. 

12.  The  Monday  following,  (the  17th  of  December)  he 
purfued  the  fame  condudt.  The  means  ufed  in  England  to 
CQ-operate  with  the  jacobin  army  in  politicks,  agreed  with 
their  modes  of  proceeding ;  I  allude  to  the  mifchievous 
writings  circulated  with  much  induftry  and  fuccefs,  as  well 
as  the  feditious  clubs,  which  at  that  time,  added  not  a  little 
to  the  sflarm  taken  by  obferving  and  well-informed  men. 
The  writings  and  the  clubs  were  two  evils  which  marched 
together.  Mr.  Fox  difcovered  the  greateft  poffible  dif- 
pofition  to  favour  and  countenance  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  of  thefe  two  grand  inftruments  of  the  French  fyf- 
tem.    He  would  hardly  confider  any  political  writing  what- 
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jbever,  as.  a  libel,'  or  as  a  fit  object  of  profecution.  At  a 
time  in  whicb  the  preis  has  been  the  gram]  inftniment  of 
the  fubverfion  of  order,  of  morals,  of  religion,  and  I 
may  fay  of  human  fociety  itfelf,  to  carry  the  do(5trines  of 
it's  liberty  higher  than  ever  it  has  been  known  by  it's 
moft  extravagant  aflertors  even  in  France,  gave  occafion 
to  very  ferious  refledtions.  -  Mr.  Fox  treated  the  aflbcia-^ 
tions  for  profecuting  thefe  libels,  as  tending  to  prevent 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  mobbi^ 
tyranny.  He  thought  proper  to  compare  them  with  the 
riotous  aflemblies  of  Lord  George  Gordoain  lySo^  de- 
claring that  he  had  advifed  his  friends  in  Weftminfter,  to 
fign  the  ailbciations  whether  they  agreed  to  them  or  no^ 
in  order  that  they  might  avoid  deftrudlion  to  their  perfons 
or  their  houfes,  or  a  defertion  of  their  fhops.  This  in- 
fidious  advice  tended  to  confound  thofe  who  wiihed  well 
to  the  objedb  of  the  afibciatioh,  with  the  feditious,'  againjft 
whom  the  aifbciation  was  dire<£bed.  By  this  Aratagem, 
the  confederacy  intended  for  preferving  the  Britiih  confti* 
tution,  and  the  publick  peace,  would  be  wholly;  defeated. 
The  magiflrates,  utterly  iacapable  of  diftinguilhing  the 
friends  from  the  enemies  of  order,  wotild  in  vain  look' for 
fiipport  when  they  ftood  in  the  greateft  need  of  it. 

"13!  Mr.  Fox's  whole  condudt,  on*  this  occafion j  Was 
without  example.  The  very  ^hQrning  after  thefe  violeftt 
declamations  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft  the  affo- 
ciation,  (that  is  on  Tuefday  the  i8th)  he  went  himfelf  to 
a  meeting  of- St.  George's  parifti,  and  there  figned' an 
affodation  of  the  nature  and:  tehdcilcy!  of  thofe  'hd  had 
the  night  before  fo  vehemently  tohiietariecl ;  and  ^dveial 
of  his  particular  and<  moft'  intimatte-  friendsj  inhabitants  of 
that  parilh,  attended  and  figned  along  with  him*  j  •  • 
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14.  Immediately  after  this  extraordinary  ftep,  and  in- 
order  perfectly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  that  ailbciation  again  ft 
jacobin  publications,  (which,  contrary  to  his  opinions,  he 
had  promoted  and  ligned)  a  mifchievous  fbciety  was 
formed  under  his  aufpices,  called,  the  Friends  of  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Prefs.  Their  title  groundlefsly  iniinuated,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  prefs  had  lately  fuflfered,  or  was  now 
threatened  with  fome  violation.  This  fociety  was  only, 
in  reality,  another  modification  of  the  fociety  calling 
itfelf  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which,  in  the  preceding 
fummer  had  caufed  fo  much  uneafinefs  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  feveral  of  his  friends. 
This  new  fociety  was  compofed  of  many,  if  not  moft  of 
the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Friends  of  the  People^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  vaft  multitude  of  others  (fuch  as 
Mr.  Home  Tooke)  of  the.worft  and  moft  feditious  diipo- 
fitions  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In 
the  firft  meeting  of  this  club,  Mr.  Erfkine  took  the  lead, 
and  directly  (without  any  difavowal  ever  fince  on  Mr. 
FOX'S  part)  made  ufe  of  bis  name  and  (authority  in  favour  of 
ifs  formation  and  purpofes^  In  the  fame  meeting,  Mr. 
Erfkine  had  thanks  for  his  defence  of  Paine^  which 
amounted  to  a  complete  avowal  of  that  jacobin  incendiary; 
elfe  it  is  impofUble  to  know  how  Mr.  Erfkine  fhould  have 
deferved  fuch  marked  applaufes  for  adting  merely  as  a 
lawyer  for  his  fee,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  pro- 
feffion. 

1 5.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general  patron  of  aU 
fuch  peribns  and  proceedings.  When  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  other  perfons,  for  pradlices  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous kind,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  were  removed  from 
the  King's  Guards,  Mr.  Fox  took,  occafipn,  in  the  Houfe 
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of  CommonS)  heavily  to  cenfure  that  a5t  as  iinjun:  and 
oppreffive,  and  tending  to  make  officers  bad  citizens. 
There  were  few,  however,  who  did  not  call  for  fome 
fuch  meafures  on  the  part  of  government,  as  of  abfolute 
neceffity  for  the  king's  perfonal  fafety,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  publick;  and  nothing  but  the  miftaken  lenity  (with 
which  fuch  practices  were  rather  difcountenanced  than 
puniihed)  could  poffibly  deferve  reprehenfion  in  what  was 
wdone  with  regard  to  thofe  gentlemen. 
•  1 6.  Mr.  Fox,  regularly  and  fyftematically,  and  with  a 
diligence  long  unufual  to  him,  did  every  thing  he  could 
to  countenance  the  fame  principle  of  fraternity  and  con> 
nexion  with  the  jacobins  abroad,  and  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  for  which  thefe  officers  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  guards.  For  when  a  bill  (feeble  and  lax 
indeed,  and  far  ftiort  of  the  vigour  required  by  the  con- 
jun<Sture)  was  brought  in  for  removing  out  of  the  king- 
dom the  emiflaries  of  France,  Mr.  Fox  oppofed  it  with  all 
his  might.  He  purfued  a  vehement  and  detailed  oppofi- 
tion  to  it  through  all  it's  itages,  defpribing  it  as  a  meafure 
contrary  to  the  exifting  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  a&  a  ^dolatioti  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  an 
outrage  on  the  great  charter*  itfelf. 

17.  In  the  fame  m^ner,  and  with  the  fame  heat,  he 
oppofed,  a  bill,  which,  (though  auk  ward  and  inartificial  in 
it's  conftrudtion)  was  right  and  wife  in  it's  principle,  and 
was  precedented  in  the  heft  times,  and  abfolutely  neceifary 
at  that  jun<Slure, — I  mean  the  Traitorous  Correfpondence 
Bill.  By  thefe  means  the  enemy,  rendered  infinitely  dan- 
gerous by  the  links  of  real  fatStion  and  pretended  com- 
merce, would  have  been  (had  Mr.  Fox  fucceeded)  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  war  againft  us  by  our  own  refources. 
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For  this  purpofe  that  enemy  would  have  had  his  agents 
and  traitors  in  the  midft  of  us. 

18.  When  at  length  war  was  actually  declared^  by  th6 
ufurpers  in  France,  againft  this  kingdom,  and  declared 
whilft  they  were  pretending  a  negotiation  through  Du- 
tnourier  with  Lord  Auckland,  Mr.  Fox  itill  continued, 
through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings^  to  difcreditr  the  na- 
tional honour  and  juftice,  and  to  throw  the  entire  blame 
of  the  war  on  parliament,  and  on  his  own  country,  a& 
a<aing  with  violence,  Ixaughtinefs,  and  want. of  equity. 
He  frequently  afferted,  -^th  at  the  time  an,d  ever*  fined, 
that  the  war,  though  declared  by  France,  was  provoked 
by  us,  and  that  it  wa&  wholly  unnecefiary,  and  ifoada- 
mentally  unjuft. 

*  1 9.  He  has  loft  no  opportunity  of  railing,  in  the  moft 
virulent  manner, .  and  in  the  inoft  unmeafured  language, 
at  every  foreign  power  with  Whom  we  could  now,  or  at 
any  time,  contradl  any  ufeful  or  efGsftu^  alliance  againft 
France,  declaring  that  he  hoped  no  alliance  with  thofe 
powers  was  made,  or  was  in  a  train  of  being  made  *. 
He  always  exprei&d  himfelf  with  the  utnooft  horror  con- 
cerning fuch  alliatlces,  fo  did  all  his  phalanx.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, in  particular,  after  one  of  his  inveiftives  againft 
thofe  powers,  fitting  by  him,  faid,  with  manifeft  marks 
of  his  ap^M-obation,  that  if  we  muft  go  to  war,  he  h'ad 
rather  go  to  war  alone  than  with  fuch  allies. 

20.  Immediately  after  the  French  declaration  of  war 
againft  us,  parliament  addreflfed  the  king  in  fupport  of 
the  war  againft  them,  as  juft  and  ncceflary,  and  provoked 
is  well  as  formally  declared  ag^nft  Great  Britain^     He 

*  It  is  an  exception,  (hat  in  one  of  his  k&  fpeec^,  (but  not  before)  Mr.  Fox 

feemed  to  think,  an  alliance  with  Spain  might  be  proper. 
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did  not  divide  the  Houfe  upon  this  meafure-;  yet  he  im-, 
mediately  followed  this  our  folemn  parliamentary  engage- 
ment to  the  King,  with  a  motion  propoiing  a  fet  of  refo- 
lutions,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  the  two  houfes 
were  to  load  themfelves  with  every  kind  of  reproach  for 
having  made  the  addrefs,  which  they  had  jufl  carried  to 
the  throne.  He  commenced  this  long  firing  of  crimi- 
natory refolutions  agzdnft  his  country,  (if  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  decided  majority 
without  doors  are  his  country)  wit^  a  declaration  againft 
intermeddHng  in  the  interior  concerns  of  France*  The  pur- 
port of  this  refblution  of  non-interference,  is  a  thing  un- 
exampled in  the  hiftory  of  the  v/orld,  when  one  nation 
has  been  a(5tuaUy  at  war  with  another.  The  beft  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  give  no  ibrt  of  countenance  to  his 
do<Strine  of  non-interference>  in  the  extent  and  manner  in 
which  he  ufed  itjj  efven  when  there  is  no  war.  When  the 
war  exifts,  not  one  authority  is  againft  it  in  all  it*s  lati- 
tude. His  doctrine  is  equally  contrary  to  the  enemy's 
uniform  pra(5tice,  who,  whether  in,  peace  or  in  war, 
makes  it  his  great  aim,  not  only  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  of 
the  focial  order  in  every  country. 

The  object  of  the  laft  of  this  extraordinary  ftring  of 
refolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  to  advife  the  crown 
not  to  enter  into  fuch  an  engagement  with  any  foreign 
power,  fo  as  to  hinder  us  from  making  a  feparate  peace 
with  France,  or  which  might  tend  to  enable  any  of  thofe 
powers  to  introduce  a  government  in  that  country,  other 
than  fuch  as  thofe  perfons  whom  he  calls  the  people  of 
France^  Ihall  choofe  to  eftablifh.  In  fliort,  the  whole  of 
thefe  refolutions  appeared  to  have  but  one  drift— namely, 
the  fecrifipe  of  our  own  domeftick  dignity  and  fafety,  and 
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the  independency  of  E\ir6pe,  to  th*  ftippoit  of  this 
ftrange  mixture  of  anarchy  and  tyranny  which  prevails  in 
France,  and  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  were  pleafed  to 
call  a  government.  "  The  immediate  confequence  of  thefe 
meafures  was  (by  an  example,  the  ill  eifeSii  of  which,  on 
the  whole  world,  are  not  to  be  calculated)  to  fecure  the 
robbers  of  the  innocent  nobiiity,  gentry,  and  ecclefiafticks 
of  France,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fpoil  they  have  mad& 
of  the  eft^tes,  houfes,  and  goods  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

21.  Not  fatisfied  with  moving  thefe  refolutions,  tend- 
ing to  confirm  this  horrible  tyranny  and  robbery,  and 
with  a<^ally  dividing  the  hbufe  on  the  firft  of  the  long 
(tring  whith  they  oompofed,  in  a.  few  days  afterwards  he 
enconragdd  and  fupported  Mr.  Grey  in  producing  the  very 
fame  ftring  in  a  new  form,  and  in  moving,  under  the 
fhape  of  an  addrefs  of  parliament  to  the  crown,  another 
virulent  libel  on  all  it's  own  pi-oceedings  in  this  feffion,  in 
which  not  only  all  the  ground  of  the  refolutions  was 
again  travelled  over,  but  much  new  inflammatory  matter 
was  introduced.  In  particular,  a  charge  was  made,  that 
Great  Britain  had  not  interpofed  to  prevent  the  laft  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  .  On  this  head  the  party  dwelt  very  largely, 
and  very  vehemently.  Mr.  Fox's  intention,  in  the  choice 
of  this  extraordinary  topick,  was  evident  enough.  He 
well  knows  two  things ;  firft,  that  no  wife  or  honeft  man 
can  approve  of  that  partition,  or  can  contemplate  it  with- 
out prognofticating  great  mifchief  from  it  to  all  countries 
at  fome  future  time.  Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as  well, 
that,  let  our  opinions  on  that  partition  be  what  they  will, 
England,  by  itfelf,  is  not  in  a  lituation  to  afibrd  to  Poland 
any  afliftance  whatfoever.  The  purpofe  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Polifli  politicks  into  this  difcuflion,  was  not  for 
the  fake  of  Poland ;  it  was  to  throw  an  odium  upon  thofe 
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%ho  are  obliged  to  decline  tl^e  caufe  of  juftice  from  their 
impoffibility  of  fupporting  a  caufe  which  they  approve; 
as  if  we,  who  think  more  ftrongly  on  this  fubjedl  than 
he  does,  were  of  a  party  againft  Poland,  becaufe  we  ar^ 
obliged  to  aA  with  fbme  of  the  authors  of  that  injuilice, 
againft  our  common  enemy,  France.  But  the  great  and 
leading  purpofe  of  this  introduction  of  Poland  into  the 
debates  on  the  French  war,  was  to  divert  the  publick  at- 
tention from  what  was  in  our  power,  that  is,  from  a 
fteady  co-operation  againft  France,  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
allies  for  the  fake  of  a  Polifh  war,  which,  for  any  ufeful 
purpofe  to  Poland,  he  knew  it  was  out  of  our  power  to 
make.  If  England  can  touch  Poland  ever  fo  remotely,  it 
muft  be  through  the  medium  of  alliances.  But  by 
attacking  all  the  combined  powers  together  for  their  fup- 
pofed  unjuft  aggrefficm  upon  France,  he  bound  them  by  a 
tiew  common  intereft,  not  feparately  to  join  England  £of 
the  refcue  of  Poland*  The  propofition  could  oply  meap 
to  do  what  all  the  writers  of  his  party  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  have  aimed  *  at  perfuading  the  publick  to, 
through  the  whole  of  the  laft  autumn  and  winter,  and  to 
this  hour;  that  is,  to  an  alliance  with  the  jacobins  of 
France,  for  the  pretended  purpofe  of  fuccouring  Poland. 
This  curious  ,pr(^e<5t  would  leave  to  Great  Britain  no  other 
ally  in  all  Europe,  except  it's  old  enemy,  France. 

az.  Mr.  Fox,  after  the'  firft  d^y's  nJifcuffion  on  the 
queftion  for  the  addrefs,  was  at  length  driven  to  admit-— 
(to  admjit  rather  than  to  urge,  and  that  very  faintly)  that 
jF.rance  had  difcoveyred  ambitious  views,  which  none  of 
J^is  partizans,  thait  I  recoUe<3:^  (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted)  did, 
ih$>wev^9  eit)ier  urge  or  ^m^.  What  ^s  remarkable 
enough^  siJX  the  points  94mitted  agadn^  ,the  jacobins,  were 
brought  tp  bft^iir  i^  t^^  favoi^r^^  ^?9U(f^j  f^s  tl^^  in  which 
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they  were  defended.  For  when  Mr.  Fox  admitted  th* 
the  condudt  of  the  jacobins  did  difcover  ambition,  he  al- 
ways ended  his  admiflion  of  their  ambitious  views  by  an 
apology  .  for  them,  infifting,  that  the  univerfally  hoftile 
difpofition  fhewn  to  them,  rendered,  their  ambition  a  fort 
of  defenfive  policy.  Thus,  on  whatever  roads  he  tra- 
velled, they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a  recognition 
of  their  pretended  republick,  and  in  the  plan  of  fending 
an  ambaflador  to  it.  This  was  the  burthen  of  all  his 
fong-^"  Every  thing  which  we  could  reafonably  hope 
from  war,  would  be  obtained  from  treaty.".  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  in  all  thefe  debates,  Mr.  Fox 
never  once  ftated  to  the  houfe  upon  what  ground  it  was 
he  conceived,  that  all  the  objedts  of  the  French  fyftem  of 
united  fanaticifm  and  ambition  would  inftantly  be  given 
up  whenever  England  fhould  think  fit  to  propofe  a  treaty. 
On  propofing  fo  ftrange  a  recognition,  and  fo  humiliating 
an  embaffy  as  he  moved,  he  was  bound  to  produce  his 
authority,  if  any  authority  he  had.  He  ought  to  have 
done  this  the  rather,  becaufe  Le  Brun,  in  his  firft  propo- 
fitions,  and  in  his  anfwers  to  Lord  Grenville,  defended,  on 
principle^  not  on  temporary  convenience^  every  thing  which 
was  obje(5ted  to  France,  and  ihewed  not  the  fmalleft  dif- 
pofition to  give  up  any  one  of  the  points  in  difcuiiion. 
Mr.  Fox  muft  alfo  have  known,  that  the  Convention  had 
pafled  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a  propofition  to  give 
fome  fort  of  explanation  or  modification  to  the  hoftile  de- 
cree of  the  1,9th  of  November,  for  exciting  infurre6tion$ 
in  all  countries ;  a  decree  known  to  be  peculiarly  pointed 
at  Great  Britain.  The  whole  proceeding  of  the  French 
adroiniftration  was  the  moft  remote  that  could  be  imagined 
from  furnifhing  any  indication  of  a  pacifick  difpofition : 
for  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  the 
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jacobins  entertained  thofe  boafted  pacifick  intentions,  at  the 
very  time  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  urging  a  treaty  with 
them,  not  content  with  refufing  a  modification  of  the  de- 
cree for  infurredtions,  they  publiftied  their  ever-memorable 
decree  of  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  for  diforganizing 
every  country  in  Europe,  into  which  they  ihould  on  any 
occafion  fet  their  foot;  and  on  the  a 5th  and  the  30th  of 
the  fame  month,  they  folemnly,  and  on  the  laft  of  thefe 
days,  pradtically  confirmed  that  decree. 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himfelf  taken  good  care  in  the 
negotiation  he  propofed,  that  France  (hould  not  be  obliged 
to  make  any  very  great  conceifions  to  her  prefumed  mo- 
deration— for  he  had  laid  down  one  general  comprehenfive 
rule,  with  him  (as  he  faid)  conftant  and  inviolable.  This 
rule,  in  fa<5t,  would  not  only  have  left  to  the  fa(5lion  in 
France,  all  the  property  and  power  they  had  ufurped  at 
home,  but.  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the  conquefts  which  by 
their  atrocious  perfidy  and  violence,  they  had  made  abroad. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  this,  **  Tdat  every 
Jiate^  in  the  conclufton  of  a  war,  bos  a  right  to  avail  it/elf 
of  ifs  conquefts  towatds  an .  indemnification^  This  prin- 
ciple (true  or  falfe)  is  totally  contrary  to  the  policy  which 
t.his  country  has  purfued  with  France,  at  various  periods, 
particularly  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  the  laft  century, 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  his  rule  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  neutral 
judges,  it  is  a  rule,  which  no  ftatefman  before  him  ever 
laid  down  in  favour  of  the  adverfe  power  with  whom  he 
was  to  negotiate.  The  adverfe  party  himfelf,  may  fafely 
be  trufted  to  take  care  of  his  own  aggrandizement.  But 
(as  if  the  black  boxes  of  the  feveral  parties  had  been  ex- 
changed) Mr.  Fox's  Englifh  ambaflador,  by  (bme  odd 
miftake,  would  find  himfelf  charged  with  the  concerns  of 
France.     If  we  were  to  leave  Frjince  as  ftie  flood  at  the 
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time  when  Mr.  Fox  propofed  to  treat  with  her,  that  for- 
midable power  muft  have  been  infinitely  ftrengthened, 
and  almoft  every  other  power  in  Europe,  as  much  weak- 
toed,  by  the  extraordinary  bafis  which  he  laid  for  a  treaty. 
For  Avignon  muft  go  from  the  Pope;  Savoy  (at  leaft) 
from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  if  not  Nice.  Liege,  Mentz, 
Salm,  Deux-Ponts,  and  Bale,  muft  be  feparated  from 
Germany.  On  this  fide  of  the  Rhine,  Liege,  at  leaft, 
muft  be  loft  to  the  empire,  and  added  to  France.  Mr« 
Fox*s  general  principle  fully  covered  all  this.  How  much 
of  thefe  territories  came  within  his  rule,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  define.  He  kept  a  profound  filence  as  to  Ger- 
many. As  to  the  Netherlands,  he  was  fomething  more  ex- 
plicit. He  faid,  (if  I  recoUeft  right)  that  France,  on  that 
fide,  might  expe<St  fomething  towards  ftrengthening  her  fron- 
tier. As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
he  fuppofed  France  might  confent  to  furrender,  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  declare  that  England  ought  not  to  permit  the  emperor 
to  be  repoflefied  of  the  remainder  of  the  ten  provinces,  but 
that  the  people  ihould  choofe  fuch  a  form  of  independent 
government  as  they  liked.  This  propofition  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  juft  the  arrangement  which  the  ufurpation  in  France 
had  all  along  propofed  to  make.  As  the  circumftances, 
were  at  that  time,  and  have  been  ever  fince,  his  'propofi- 
tion fully  indicated  what  government  the  Flemings  mufi 
have  in  the  ftated  extent  of  what  was  left  to  them.  A 
government  fo  fet  up  in  the  Netherlands,  whether  com- 
pulfory,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  fans-culottes,  (who  he 
well  knew  were  to  be  the  real  ele<^ors,  and  the  ible  elec- 
tors) in  whatever  name  it  was  to  exift,  muft  evidently  de- 
pend fat  it's  exiftoace,  as  it  bad  done  for  it's  original  for- 
mation, on  France.  In  reality,  it  muft  have  ended  in 
that  point,  to  which,  piece  by  piece,  the  French  were 
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then  aftually  bringing  all  the  Netherlands ;  that  is,  an  in-* 
cotporation  with  France,  as  a  body  of  new  departments, 
juft  as  Savoy  and  Liege,  and  the  reft  of  their  pretended 
independent  popular  fovereignties,  have  been  united  to 
their  republick.  Such  an  arrangement  mUft  have  de- 
ftroyed  Auftria;  it  muft  have  left  Holland  always  at  the 
mercy  of  France;  it  muft  totally  and  for  ever  cut  oflf  all 
political  communication  between  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent. Such  muft  have  been  the  fituation  of  Europe,  ac-' 
cording  to  Mr.  Fox's  fyftem  of  politicks,  however  laudable 
his  perfonal  motives  may  have  been  in  propofing  fo  com- 
plete a  change  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  Great  Britain,  with 
regard  to  all  the  continental  powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  fuppofed  that  all  pub* 
lick  bufinefs  was  over  for  the  feffion,  and  that  Mr.  Fox 
had  exhaufted  all  the  modes  of  preffing  this  French 
fcheme,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  ftep  beyond  every 
expe<Station,  and  which  demonftrated  his  wonderful  eager- 
nefs  and  pelrfeverance  in  his  cau(e,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  true  charafter  of  the  caufe  itfelf.  This  ftep  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Fox  immediatdy  after  his  giving  his  affent 
to  the  grant  of  fupply  voted  to  him  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair 
and  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who  aflumed  to  them- 
felves  to  a<St  in  the  name  of  the  publick.  In  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  acceptance  of  this  grant,  Mr.  Fox  took  occa- 
lion  to  affure  them,  that  he  would  always  perievere  in  tbti 
fame  conduSi  which  had  procured  to  him  fo  honourable  a 
mark  of  the  publick  approbation.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

25.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was  found, 
or  made,  for  proving  the  fincerity  of  his  profeflions,  and 
demonftrating  his  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had  given  pub-^ 
lick  and  unequivocal  marits  of  their  approbation  of  his  late 
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conduiSt.  One  of  the  moft  virulent  of  the  jacobin  fac- 
tion, Mr.  Gurney,  a  banker  at  Norwich,  had  all  along 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  French  politicks.  By  the 
means  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  his  aflbciates  of  the 
fame  defcription,  one  of  the  moft  iniidious  and  dangerous 
hand-bills  that  ever  was  feen,  had  been  circulated  at  Nor- 
wich againft  the  war,  drawn  up  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of 
companion  for  the  poor.  This  addrefs  to  the  populace  of 
Norwich  was  to  play  in  concert  with  an  addrefs  to  Mr. 
Fox;  it  was  figned  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  the  higher  part  of 
the  French  fraternity  in  that  town.  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Fox  is  applauded  for  his  conduct  throughout  the  feflion  ; 
and  requefted,  before  the  jworogation,  to  make  a  motion 
for  an  immediate  peace  with  France. 

26.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  thisfuit;  he  readily 
and  thankfully  undertoc^  the  tafk  af&gned  to  him.  Not 
content,  however,  with  merely  falling  in  with  their  wifhes, 
he  propofed  a  talk  on  his  part  to  the  gentlemen  of  Nor- 
wich, which  was,  that  they  Jhould  move  the  people  without 
doors  to  petition  againft  the  war.  He  faid,  that  without 
fuch  afliftance,  little  good  could  be  expected  from  any 
thing  he  might  attempt  within  the  walls  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  In  the  mean  time,  to  animate  his  Norwich 
friends  in  their  endeavours  to  befiege  parliament,  he 
fnatched  the  firft  opportunity  to  give  notice  of  a  motion, 
which  he  very  foon  after  made,  namely,  to  addrefs  the 
crown  to  make  peace  with  France.  The  addrefs  was  io 
worded  as  to  co-operate  with  the  hand-bill  in  bringing 
forward  matter  calculated  to  inflame  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

27.  In  fupport  of  his  motion,  he  declaimed  in  the  moft 
virulent  ftrain,  even  beyond  any  of  his  former  invectives, 
againft  every  power  with  whom  we  were  then,  arid  are 
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now,  a<aing  againft  France.  In  the  mora/ forum,  fome  of 
thefe  powers  certainly  deferve  all  the  ill  he  faid  of  them ; 
hut  the  poh'iical  Gfk6k  aimed  at,  evidently  was  to  turn  our 
indignation  from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  upon 
Rui&aj  or  Pruffia,  Or  Auflria,  or  Sardinia,  or  all  of  them 
together^  In  confequence  of  his  knowledge  that  we  could 
not  effectually  do  without  them,  and  h\s  refolution  that  we 
Jhould  not  a^  with  them,  he  propdfed,  that  haying,  as  he 
aflerted,  "  obtained  the  only  avowed  obje<St  of  the  war 
**  (the  evacuation  of  Holland),  we  ought  to  conclude  an 
*<  inftant  peace.** 

a 8.  'Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  miftaken 
bafis  upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded.  He  was  not 
ignorant,  that,  though  the  attempt  of  Dumouiier  on  Hol- 
l^ind  (fo  very  near  fucceeding),  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheld  (a  part  of  the  fame  piece), .  were  among  the  imme- 
diate caufes,  they  were  by  no.  means  the  only  caufes 
alledged  for  parliaments  taking  that  offence  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  France,  for  which  the  jacobins  were  fo 
prompt  in  declaring  war  upon  this  kingdom.  Other  full 
as  weighty  caufes  had  been  alledged:  They  were,  i.  The 
general,  overbearing  and  defperate  ambition  of  that  fac- 
tion, a.  Their  a(5tual  attacks  on  every  nation  in  Europe. 
.3.  Their  ufurpation  (Jf  territories  in  the  empire  with  the 
governments  of  which  they  had  no  pretence  of  quarrel. 
4.  Their  perpetual  and  irrevocable  confoUdation  with  their 
own  dominions  of  every  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which  tliey  got  a  temporary 
poffeilion.  5.  The  mifchiefs  attending  the  prevalence  of 
their  fyftem,  which  would  make  the  fuccefs  of  their  am- 
bitious defigns  a  new  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  calamity  in 
the  world.  6.  Their  formal  publick  decrees ;  particularly 
thofe  of  the  19th  of  November,  and  15th  ^nd  a  5th  of 
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December.  7.  Their  notorious  attempts  to  undermine 
the  conftitution  of  this  country.  8.  Their  publick  re- 
ception of  deputations  of  traitors  for  that  diredt  purpofe. 
9.  Their  murder  of  their  Sovereign,  declared  by  moll  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  fpoke  with  their 
vote  (without  a  difavowal  from  any)  to  be  perpetrated,  as 
an  example  to  all  kings,  and  a  precedent  for  all  fubje<Sts 
to  follow.  All  thefe,  and  not  the  Scheld  alone,  or  the 
mvalion  of  Holland,  were  urged  by  the  minifter,  and  by 
Mr.  Windham,  by  myfelf,  and  by  others  who  fpoke  in 
thofe  debates,  as  caufes  for  bringing  France  to  a  fenfe  of 
her  wrong  in  the  war  which  (he  declared  againft  us.  Mr, 
Fox  well  knew,  that  not  one  man  argued  for  the  neceffity 
of  a  vigorous  refiftance  to  France^  who  did  not  ftate  the  war 
as  being  for  the  very  exlftence  of  the  focial  order  here,  ^nd 
in  every  part  of  £urope ;  who  did  not  ftate  his  opinion,  that 
this  war  was  not  at  all  a^  foreign  war  of  empire,  but  as 
much  for  our  liberties,  properties,  laws,  and  religion; 
and  even  more  fo  than  any  we  had  ever  been  engaged  in. 
This  was  the  war,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Gumey,  we  were  to  abandon  before  the  enemy  had  felt, 
in  the  ilighteft  degree,  the  impreffion  of  our  arms. 

29.  Had  Mr.  Fox*s  diigraceful  propofal  been  complied 
"with,  this  kingdom  would  have  been  flained  with  a  blot 
of  perfidy  hitherto  without  an  example  in  our  hiilory, 
and  with  far  lefs  excufe  than  any  aA  of  perfidy  which 
we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation.  The  mo- 
ment, when  by  the  incredible  exertions  of  Auftria  (very 
little  through  our's)  the  temporary  deliverance  of  Holland 
(in  efiedt  our  own  deliverance)  had  been  atchieved,  he 
advifed  the  Houfe  inftantly  to  abandon  her  to  that  very 
enemy,  fix)m  whofe  arras  ihe  had  freed  ourfeIve$>  and  the 
clofeft  of  our  allies. 
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30.  But  we  are  not  to  be  impoied  on  by  forms  of  lan- 
guage. We  muft  a<a  on  the  fubftance  of  things.  To 
abandon  Auftria  in  this  manner,  was  to  abandon  Holland 
itfelf.  For  fuppofe  France,  encouraged  and  ftrengthened 
as  flie  muft  have  been  by  our  treacherous  defertion,  fup- 
pofe France,  I  fay,  to  fucceed  againft  Auftria,  (as  (he  had 
fucceeded  the  very  year  before)  England  would,  after  it's 
difarmament,  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  inviolable 
faith  of  jacobinifm,  and  the  fteady  politicks  of  anarchy 
to  depend  upon,  againft  France's  renewing  the  very  fame 
attempts  upon  Holland,  and  renewing  them  (confidering 
what  Holland  was  and  is)  with  much  better  profpetSts  of 
fuccefs.  Mr.  Fox  muft  have  been  well  aware,  that 
if  we  were  to  break  with  the  greater  continental  powers, 
and  particularly  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  them,  in  the 
violent  and  intemperate  mode  in.  which  he  would  have 
made  the  breach,  the  defence  of  Holland  againft  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  a  ftrong  domeftick  faction,  muft  hereafter 
reft  folely  upon  England,  without  the  chance  of  a  fingle 
ally,  either  on  that  or  on  any  other  occaiion.  So  far  as 
to  the  pretended  fole  objeiSt  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  completely  obtained,  (but  which  then 
was  not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is  not  completely  obt^ned,) 
as  to  leave  us  nothing  elfe  to  do  than  to  cultivate  a  peaces 
ful,  quiet  correfpondence  with  thofe  quiet,  peaceable  and 
moderate  people,  the  jacobins  of  France. 

31.  To  induce  us  to  this,  Mr.  Fox  laboured  hard  to 
make  it  appear,  that  the  powers  with  whom  we  afted, 
were  full  as  ambitious  and  as  perfidious  as  the  French. 
This  might  be  true  as  to  other  nations.  They  had  not, 
however,  been  fo  to  us  or  to  HoUand.  He  produced  no 
proof  of  adtive  ambition  and  ill  faith  againft  Auftria. 
But  fuppofing  the  combined  powers  had  been  all  thus 
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faithlefs,  and  had  been  all  alike  fo,  there  was  one  circum- 
ftance  which  made  an  eflentiai  diflference  between  them 
and  France.     I  need  not  therefore  be  at  the  trouble  of 
contefting  this  point,  which,   however,  in   this  latitude, 
and  as  at  all  affecting  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny 
Utterly :  Be  it  fo.     But  the  great  monarchies  have  it  in 
their  power  to  keep  their  faith  //  tbey  pleafe^  becaufe  they 
are  governments  of  eftablilhed  and  recognized  authority 
at  home  and  abroad.     France  had,  in  reality,  no  govern- 
ment.    The  very  fafitions  who  exercifed  power,  had  no 
ftability.      The    French  Convention  had  no  powers  of 
peace  or  war.     Suppofing  the  Convention  to  be  free  (moft 
afluredly  it  was  not)  they  had  fhewn  no  difpofition  to 
abandon   their   projects.      Though   long   driven   out   of 
Liege,  it  was  not  many  days  before   Mr.  Fox's  motion, 
that  they  ftill  continued  to  claim  it  as  a  country,  which 
.their  principles  of  fraternity  bound  them  to  prote<5t,  that 
is,  to  fubdue  and  to  regulate  at  their  pleafure.     That 
party  which  Mr.  Fox  inclined  moft  to  favour  and  truft, 
and  from  which  he  muft  have  received  his  aflurances  (if 
any  he  did  receive)  that  is,  the  BriffbtinSy  were  then  either 
prifoners  or  fugitives.     The  party  which  prevailed  over 
them  (that  of  Danton  and  Marat)  was  itfelf  in  a  tottering 
condition,    and  was  difowned   by  a  very  great  part  of 
France.    'To  fay  nothing  of  the  royal  party  who  were 
powerful  and  growing,  and  who  had  full  as  good  a  right 
to  claim  to  be  the  legitimate  government  as  any  of  the 
Parifian  factions  with  whom  he  propofed  to  treat — or  ra- 
ther (as  it  feemed  to  me)  to  furrender  ?t  difcretion. 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come  from  his  general 
hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the  jacobins,  to  particulars, 
he  put  the  cafe,  that  they  might  not  perhaps  be  willing 
to  furrender  Savoy.     He  certainly  was  not  willing  to  con« 
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teft  that  point  with  them ;  but  plainly  and  explicitly  (as  I 
underftood  him)  propofed  to  let  them  keep  it ;  though  he 
knew  (or  he  was  much  worfe  informed  than  he  would  be 
thought)  that  England  had,  at  the  very  time,  agreed  on 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  which 
the  recovery  of  Savoy  was  the  cafus  federis.  In  the  teeth 
of  this  treaty,  Mr.  Fox  propofed  a  direct  and  moft  fcan- 
dalous  breach  of  our  faith,  formally  and  recently  given. 
But  to  furrender  Savoy,  was  to  furrender  a  great  deal 
more  than  fo  many  fquare  acres  of  land,  or  fo  much 
.revenue.  In  it's  confequences,  the  furrender  of  Savoy, 
was  to  make  a  furrender  to  France  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  of  both  which  countries.  Savoy  is  the  key — as  it  is 
known  to  ordinary  fpeculators  in  politicks,  though  it  may 
not  be  known  to  the  weavers  in  Norwich,  who,  it  feems 
arej  by  Mr,  Fox,  called  to  be  the  judges  in  this  matter. 

33.  A^  fure  way  indeed,  to  encourage  France  not  to 
make  a  furrender  of  this  key  of  Jtaly  and  Switzerland,  or 
of  Mentz,  the  key  of  Germany,  or  of  any  other  ob- 
je6t  whatfoever  which  fhe  holds,  is  to  let  her  fee,  that  the 
People  vf  England  raife  a  clamour  againjl  the  war  before 
terms  are  fo  much  as  propofed  on  anyjide.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  jacobins  would  be  mailers  of  the  terms.—— 
They  would  know,  that  parliament,  at  all  hazards,  would 
force  the  king  to  a  feparate  peace.  The  crown  could  not, 
in  that  cafej  have  any  ufe  of  it's  judgment.  Parliament 
could  not  poflefs  more  judgment  than  the  crown,  when 
befieged  (as  Mr.  Fox  propofed  to  Mr.  Gurney)  by  the  cries 
of  the  manufadturers.  This  defcription  of  men,  Mr. 
Fox  endeavoured  in  his  fpeech,  by  every  method,  to  irri- 
tate and  inflame.  In  ejflfeiSt,  his  two  fpeeches  were, 
through  the  whole,  nothing  more  than  an  amplification 
of  the  Norwich  hand-bill.     He  refted  the  greateft  part  of 
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his  argument  on,  the  diftrefs  of  trade,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  war ;  though  it  Was  obvious,  to  any  tolerably  good 
obfervation,  and  much  more  muft  have  been  clear  to  fuch 
an  obfervation  as  his,  that  the  then  difficulties  of  the 
trade  and  manufa(Sture  could  have  no  fort  of  connection 
with  our  fhare  in  it.  The  war  had  hardly  begun.  We 
had  fuffered  neither  by  fpoil,  nor  by  defeat,  nor  by  dif- 
grace  of  any  kind.  Publick  credit  was  fo  little  impaired, 
that  ihftead  of  being  fupported  by  any  extraordinary  aids 
from  individuals,  it  advanced  a  credit  to  individuals  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions,  for  the  fupport  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  under  their  temporary  difficulties,  a  thing 
before  never  heard  of; — a  thing  of  which  I  do  not  com- 
mend the  policy — but  only  ftate  it,  to  fhew,  that  Mr. 
Fox's  ideas  of  the  effedls  of  war  were  without  any  trace 
of  foundation. 

33.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  connect  the  arguments  and 
proceedings  of  a  party  with  that  of  it's  leader — efpecially 
when  not  difavowed  or  controlled  by  him.  Mr.  Fox's 
partizans  declaim  againft  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
the  jacobins,  juft  as  he>  does ;  but  not  having  the  fame 
reafons  for  management  and  caution  which  he  has,  they 
fpeak  out.  He  fatisfies  himfelf  merely  with  making  his 
inve(Stiv6s,  and  leaves  others  to  draw  the  conclufion.  But 
they  produce  their  Polifh  interpofition,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  leading  to  a  French  alliance.  They  urge 
their  French  peace,  in  order  to  make  a  jundtion  with 
the  jacobins  to  oppofe  the  powers,  whom,  in  their  lan- 
guage, they  call  defpots,  and  their  leagues,  a  combination 
of  defpots.  Indeed,  no  man  can  look  on  the  prefent 
pofture  of  Europe  with  the  leaft  degree  of  difcernment, 
who  will  not  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  England  muft 
he  the  faft  friend  or  the  determined  enemy  of  France. 
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There  is  no  medium ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fox  to  be 
fo  dull  as  not  to  obferve«this.  His  peace  would  have  in- 
volved us  inftantly  in  the  moft  extenfive  and  ruinous 
wars ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  have  made  a  broad 
highway  (acrofs  which  no  human  wifdom  could  put  an 
effedtual  barrier)  for  a  mutual  intercourfe  with  the  frater- 
nizing jacobins  on  both  fides.  The  coniequences  of 
which,  thofe  will  certainly  not  provide  againft,  who^  do 
not  dread  or  diflike  them. 

34.  It  is  not  amifs  in  this  place  to  enter  a  little  more 
fully  into  the  fpirit  of  the  principal  arguments  oh  which 
Mr.  Fox  thought  proper  to  reft  this  his  grand  and  con- 
cluding motion,  particularly  fuch  as  were  drawn  from  the 
internal  ftate  of  our  afl^rs.  Under  a  ipecious  appearance 
(not  uncommonly  put  on  by  men  of  unfcrupulous  ambi- 
tion) that  of  tendernefs  and  companion  to  the  poor ;  he 
did  his  beft  to  appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the  meaneft  and  ^ 
moft  ignorant  of  the  people  on  the  merits  of  the  war. 
He  had  before  done  fbmething  of  the  fame  dangerous 
kind  in  his  printed  letter.  The  ground  of  a  political  war 
is  of  all  things  that  which  the  poor  labourer  and  manu- 
facturer are  the  leaft  capable  of  conceiving.  This  fort  of 
people  know  in  genera]  that  they  muft  fu£fer  by  war.  It 
is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  fuffidently  competent,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  matter  of  feeHng*  The  caufes  of  a  war  are 
not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of  reafon  and  foreiight,  and 
often  of  remote  coniiderations,  and  of  a  very  great  com- 
bination of  circumftances,  which  tbey  are  utterly  incapable 
of  comprehending ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man  in 
the  higheft  clafles  who  is  altogether  equal  to  it.  No- 
thing, in  a  general  fenfe,  appears  to  me  lefs  fair  and 
juftifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt  wei»  made  to  inflame  the 
paffions)  than  to  fubmic  ia  matter  on  difcuffion  to  a  tri- 
bunal 
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bunal  incapablp  of  judging  of  more  than  one  Jide^  of  the 
queftion.  It  is  at  leaft  as  unjuftifiable  to  inflame  the  paf- 
lions  of  fuch  judges  againft  />6^/^^^,  in  favour  of  which 
they  cannot  fo  much  as  comprehend  the  arguments.  Be- 
fore the  prevalence  of  the  French  fyftem  (which  as  far  as 
it  has  gone  has  extinguilhed  the  falutary  prejudice  called 
our  country)  nobody  was  more  fenfible  of  this  important 
truth  than  Mr.  Fox ;  and  nothing  was  more  proper  and 
pertinent,  or  was  more  felt  at  the  time,  than  his  repri- 
mand to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  an  inconfiderate  exprefiion 
which  tended  to  call  in  the  judgment  of  the  poor,  to  efti- 
mate  the  policy  of  war  upon  th«  ftandard  of  the  taxes 
they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  it^s  fupport. 

35.  It  is  fatally  known,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
'  jacobin  fyftem  is  to  excite  the  loweft  defcription  of  the 
people  to  range  themfelves  under  ambitious  men,  for  the 
pillage  and  deflxudtion  of  the  more  eminent  orders  and 
clafles  of  the  community.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  a 
man  not  fanatically  attached  to  that  dreadful  projedt,  would 
moft  ftudioufly  avoid,  is,  to  a6t  a  part  with  the  French 
propagandifts^  in  attributing  (as  they  conftantly  do)  all  wars 
and  all  the  confequences  of  wars,  to  the  pride  of  thofe 
orders,  and  to  their  contempt  of  the  weak  and  indigent 
part  of  the  fociety.  The  ruling  jacobins  infift  upon  it, 
that  even  the  wars  which  they  carry  on  with  fo  much  ob- 
ftinacy  againft  all  nations,  are  made  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  any  longer  being  the  inftxuments  and  vi(Siims  of 
kings,  nobles,  and  the  ariftocracy  of  burghers  and  rich 
men.  They  pretend  that  the  deftrudtion  of  kings,  no^ 
bles,  and  the  ariftocracy  of  burghers  and  rich  men,  is 
the  only  means  of  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  and  per- 
petual peace.  This  is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  wri- 
tings from  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  States  of 
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France,  in  1789,  to  the  publication  of  the  laft  Morning 
Chronicle.  They  infift  that  even  the  war  which,  with  fo 
much  boldnefs,  they  have  declared  againft  all  nations,  is 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming  the  inftruments  and 
vidtims  of  thefe  perfons  and  defcriptions.  It  is  but  too 
eafy,  if  you  once  teach  poor  labourers  and  mechanicks  to 
defy  their  prejudices,  and  as  this  has  been  done  with  an 
induftry  fcarcely  credible,  to  fubftitute  the  principles  of 
fraternity  in  the  room  of  that  falutary  prejudice  called  our 
country ;  it  is,  I  fay,  but  too  eafy  to  perfuade  them  agree- 
ably to  what  Mr.  Fox  hints  in  his  publick  letter,  that  this 
war  is,  and  that  the  other  wars  have  been,  the  wars  of 
kings ;  it  is  eafy  to  perfuade  them  that  the  terrors  even  of 
a  foreign  conquefi:  are  not  terrors  for  tbem — ^it  is  eafy  to 
perfuade  them  that,  for  their  part,  tbey  have  nothing  to 
lofe ;  and  that  their  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  altered 
for  the  worfe,  whatever  party  may  happen  to  prevail  in 
the  war.  Under  any  circumftances  this  doftrine  is  highly 
dangerous,  as  it  tends  to  make  feparate  parties  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  and  to  put  their  interefts  on  a 
^  different  bottom.  But  if  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal 
with  fliould  appear,  as  France  now  appears,  under  the 
very  name  and  title  of  the  deliverer  of  the  poor,  and  the 
chaflifer  of  the  rich,  the  former  clafs  would  readily  be^ 
come,  not  an  indifferent  fpe^tor  of  the  war,  but  would 
be  ready  to  enlift  in  the  faction  of  the  enemy;  which 
they  would  confider,  though  under  a  foreign  name,  to  be 
more  conne(5ted  with  them  than  an  adverfe  defcription  in 
the  fame  land.  All  the  props  of  fodety  would  be  drawn 
from  us  by  thefe  doiStrines,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
the  publick  defence  would  give  way  in  an  inftant. 

36.  There  is  no  point  which  the  faction  of  fraternity 
in  England  have  laboured  more  than  to  excite  in  the  poor 
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the  horror  of  any  w»r  with  France  upon  any  occaiioa. 
When  they  found  that  their  open  attacks  upon  our  con- 
ftitution  in  favour  of  a  French  republick  were  for  the  pre- 
fent  repelled — they  put  that  matter  out  of  fight»  and 
have  taken  up  the  more  plaufible  and  popular  ground  of 
general  peace^  upon  merely  general  principles,  although 
thefe  very  men,  in  the  correfpondence  of  their  clubs  with 
thofe  of  France,  had  reprobated  the  neutrality  which  now 
they  fo  earnefUy  prefs.  But,  in  reality,  their  maxim  was 
and  is  **  peace  and  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with 
the  reft  of  the  world." 

37.  This  laft  mption  of  Mr.  Fox  bound  up  the  whole 
of  his  politicks  during  the  fefiion.  This  motion  had 
many  drcumftances,  particularly  in  the  Norwich  corre-' 
fpondence,  by  which  the  mifchief  of  all  the  others,  was 
aggravated  beyond  meafure.  Yet,  this  laft  motion,  far 
the  worft  of  Mr.  Fox*s  proceedings,  was  the  beft  fu^^rted 
of  any  of  them,  except  his  amendment  to  the  addrefs. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  had  diredtly  engaged  to  fupport 
the  war — Here  was  a  motion  a&  dlreftly  made  to  force  the 
crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  a  blow  had  been  ftruck. 
The  efforts  of  the  fa(Stion  have  ib  prevailed  that  fome  of 
his  Grace's  neareft  friends  have  adlually  voted  for  that 
motion:  ibme,  after  ftiewing  themfelves,  went  away^ 
others  did  not  appear  at  all.  So  it  muft  be  where  a  man 
is  for  any  time  iupported  from  perfonal  coniiderationsy, 
without  reference  to  his  pubUck  condudL  Through  the 
whole  of  this  bufinefs,  the  fpirit  of  fraternity  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  the  governing  principle.  It  might  be 
ftiameful  for  any  man,  above  the  vulgar,  to  Ihew  fo  blind 
a  partiality  even  to  his  own  country,  as  Mr.  Fox  appears, 
on  all  occaiions,  this  feftion,  to  have  ihewn  to  France. 
Had  Mr*  Fox  been  a  minifter,  and  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
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cipks  laid  down  by  him,  I  believe  thete  is  little  doubt  he 
would  have  been  confidered  as  the  moft  criminal  ftatef- 
man  that  eVer  lived  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why 
a  ftatefman  out  of  place  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  fame 
manner,  unleft  we  can  excufe  him  by  pleading  in  his 
favour  a  total  indifference  to  principle ;  and  that  he  would 
adl  and  think  in  quite  a  diflFerent  way  if  he  were  in  office. 
This  I  will  hot  fuppofe.  Otie  may  thihk  better  of  him  ; 
and  that  in  cafe  of  his  power  he  might  change  his  mind. 
But  fUppofing,  that  from  better  or  from  worfe  motives, 
he  might  Change  his  miiid  on  his  acquifltion  of  the  favour 
of  the  croWn,  I  ferioufly  fear  that  if  the  king  fhould  to- 
morrow put  power  into  his  hands,  and  that  his  good  ge- 
nius would  ihfpire  him  with  majdms  very  different  from 
thofe  he  has  promulgated,  he  would  dot  be  able  to  get 
the  better  of  the  ill  temper,  and  the  ill  doftrines  he  has 
been  the  means  of  exciting  and  propagating  throughout 
the  kingdom.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their  inhu- 
man and  unprovoked  rebelllidn  and  tyrannick  ufurpation, 
he  has  cbvered  the  predominant  fa<5liQn  in  France,  and 
their  adherents  here,  \«'ith  the  moft  exaggerated  panegy- 
ricks  i  neither  has  he  miiled  a  fingle  opportunity  of 
abufing  and  vilifying  thofe,  who  in  uniform  concurrence 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam*s  opi- 
nion, have  maintained  the  true  groUndS  of  the  revolution* 
fettlement  in  1688.  He  lamented  all  the  defeats  of  the 
French;  ]fie  rejoiced  in  all  their  vidlories;  even  when 
thefe  vi^ories  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  by  facilitating  their  means  of  penetrating 
into  Holland,  to  bring  this  moft  dreadful  of  all  evils  with 
irrefiftible  force  to  the  very  do6r6,  if  not  into  the  very 
heart,  of  our  country.  To  this  hour  he  always  fpeaks 
6{  every  thow^t!  of  6verturning  the  French  jacob«iifm 
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by  ,force,  on  the  part  of  any  power  whatfoever,  as  aa 
attempt  unjuft  and  cruel,  and  which  he  reprobates  with 
horror.  If  any  of  the  French  jacobin  leaders  are  fpoken 
of  with  hatred  or  Icom,  he  falls  upon  thofe  who  take 
that  liberty,  with  all  the  zeal  and  warmth  with  which 
men  of  honour  defend  their  particular  and  bofom  friends^ 
when  attacked.  He  always  reprefents  their  caufe  as  a 
caufe  of  liberty;  and  all  who  oppofe  it  as  partizans  of 
defpotifm.  He  obftinately  continues  to  ooniider  the  great 
and  growing  vices,  crimes  and  diforders  of  that  country, 
as  only  evils  of  paflage,  which  are  to  produce  a  perma- 
nently happy  ftate  of  order  and  freedom.  He  reprefents 
thefe  diforders  exa<5tly  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
fame  limitations  which  are  uled  by  one  of  the  two  great 
jacobin  fadions,  I  mean  that  of  Petion  and  Brissot. 
Like  them  he  ftudioufly  confines  his  horror  and  reproba- 
tion only  to  the  mailacres  of  the  fecond  of  September, 
and  palTes  by  thofc  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  as  well  as  the 
imprifbnment  and  depofition  of  the  king,  which  were 
the  confequences  of  that  day,  as  indeed  were  the 
maffacres  themfelves  to  which  he  confines  his  cenfure,^ 
though  they  were  not  actually  perpetrated  till  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Like  that  faction,  he  condemns,  not  the  depofi- 
tion, or  the  propofed  exile,  or  perpetual  imprifonment, 
but  only  the  murder  of  the  king.  Mr,  Sheridan,  on 
every  occafion,  palliates  aU  their  maflacres  committed  in 
every  part  of  France,  as  the  efifedts  of  a  natural  indigna- 
tion at  the  exorbitances  of  defpotifm,  and  of  the  dread  of 
the  people  of  returning  under  that  yoke — ^He  has  thus 
taken  occafion  to  load,  not  the  a6tors  in  this  wickednefs, 
but  the  government  of  a  mild,  merciful,  beneficent  and 
patriotick  Prince,  and  his  fuffering,  faithful  fut^'edts,  with 
all  the  crimes  of  the  new  anarchical  tyranny,  under  which 
the  one  has  been  murdered^  and  the  others  are  opprefTed. 
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Thofe  continual  either  praifes  or  palliating  apologies  of 
every  thing  done  in  France,  and  thofe  inve(5tives  as  uni-> 
formly  vomited  out  upon  all  thofe  who  venture  to  exprefs 
their  difapprobation  of  fuch  proceedings,  coming  from  a 
man  of  Mr.  Fox*s  fame  and  authority,  and  one  who  is 
confidered  as  the  perfon  to  whom  a  great  party  of  the 
wealthieft  men  of  the  kingdom  look  up,  have  been  the 
caufe  why  the  principle  of  French  fraternity  formerly  gained 
the  ground  which  at  one  time  it  had  obtained  in  this 
country.  It  will  infallibly  recover  itfelf  again,  and  in  ten 
times  a  greater  degree,  if  the  kind  of  peace,  in  the  man* 
ner  which  he  preaches,  ever  fhall  be  eftablifhed  with  the 
rpigning  fa6tion  in  France. 

38.  So  far  as  to  the  -French  practices  with  regard  to 
France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe — as  to  their 
•principles  and  do(5trines,  with  regard  to  the  conftitution 
of  States,  Mr.  Fox  Audiouily,  on  all  occaiions,  and  indeed 
when  no  occafion  calls  for  it,  (as  on  the  debate  of  the 
petition  for  reform)  brings  forward  and  aflerts  their  funda- 
mental and  fatal  principle,  pregnant  with  every  mifchief 
and  every  crime,  namely,  that  **.  in  every  country  the 
«  people  is  the  legitimate  fovereign;"  exa(Stly  conformable 
to  the  declaration  of  the  French  dubs  and  legiilators,— -> 
*<  La  fouverainete  eft  une^  indivijibley  inalienable,  et  impre" 
«  fcriptible : — -EUe  appartiof^  a  la  nation : — Aucnne  fe^ion 
"  du  peuple,  ni  aucun  individu  ne  pent  s*en  attribuer  I*ex- 
**  ercife.**     This  confounds,  in  a  manner  equally  mif- 
chievous  and  ftuf^d,  the  origin  of  a  government  from  the 
people  with  it's  continuance  in  their  hands.     I  believe, 
that  no  fuch  do<Slrine  has  ever -been  heard  of  in  any  pub- 
lick  aft,  of    any   government  whatfoever,    until  it  was 
adopted  (I  think  from  the  writings  of  RoufTeau)  by.  the 
French  aflemblies,  who  have  made  it  the  bails  of  thenr 
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conftitution  at  home,  and  of  the  matter  of  their  apofto^ 
late  in  every  country.  Thefe,  and  other  wild  declarations 
of  abftra6t  principle,  Mr.  Fox  fays,  are  in  themfelves  per- 
fectly right  and  true ;  though  in  fome  cafes  he  allows  the 
French  draw  abfurd  confequences  from  them.  But  I  con- 
ceive he  is  miftaken.  The  confequences  are  moft  logically, 
though  nooft  mifchievoufly  drawn  from  the  premifes  and 
principles  by  that  wicked  and  ungracious  fac^on.  The 
fault  is  in  the  foundation. 

39.  Before  fociety,  in  a  multitude  of  men,  it  is  obvious, 
that  fovereignty  and  fubje<Stion  are  ideas  which  cannot  exift. 
It  is  the  compa^  on  which  fociety  is  formed  that  makes 
both<     But  to  fuppofe  the  people,  contrary  to  their  com- 
padts,  both  to  give  away  and  retain  the  fame  thing,  is 
altogether  abfurd.     It  is  worfe,,  for  it  fuppofes  in  any 
ftrong  combination  of  men  a  power  and  right  of  always 
diilblving  th^  fbcial  union ;  which  power,  however,  if  it 
exifls,  renders  them  again  as  little  fbvereigns  as  fubje^s, 
but  a  mere  unconne^ed  multitude.     It  is  not  eafy  to  flate 
for  what  good  end,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  founda** 
tions  of  all  antient  and  prefcriptive  governments,  fuch  as 
ours  (to  which  people  fubmit,  not  becaufe  they  have 
chofen  them,  but  becaufe  they  are  born  to  them)  are  un- 
dermined by  perilous  theories,  that  Mr.  Fox  fhould  be  fb 
fond  of  referring  to  thofe  Ibeories,  upon  aU  occaficxis, 
even  though  fpeculatively  they  might  be  true,  which  <5od 
forbid  they  fhould  J     Particularly  I  do  not  fee  the  reafbn 
why  he  fhould  be  fo  fond  of  declaring,  that  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  have  made  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
ele&ive ;  why  he  thinks  it  feafonable  to  preach  up  with  io 
much  earneftnefs,  for  now  three  years  together,  the  doc- 
trine of  refiflance  and  revdution  at  all;  or  to  aflfert  that 
our  laA  rerolution  of  1688  ftands  on  the  fame  or  £milar 
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{>rindples  with,  that  of  France.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  bring  forward  thefe  dodtrines,  which  are  hardly  ever 
reforted  to  but  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  where  they  are 
followed  by  correfpondent  a<5tions.  We  are  not  called 
upon  by  any  circumftance,  that  I  know  of,  which  can  juf- 
tify  a  revolt,  or  which  demands  a  revolution,  or  can  make 
an  eleftion  of  a  fucceflOT  to  the  crown  neceflary,  whatever 
htent  right  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  for  efifeduating  any 
of  fhe£e  purpofes. 

40.  Not  the  lead  alarming  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends  in  this  feflion,  efpedally  taken  in  con> 
currence  with  their  whole  proceedings,  with  regard  to 
France,  and  it's  principles,  is  their  eagemefs  at  this  feafbn, 
under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reforms  (a  projeft  which 
had  been  for  fome  time  rather  dormant)  to  difcredit  and 
difgrace  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  For  this  purpofe  thefe 
gentlemen  had  found  a  way  to  infult  the  Houfe  by  feveral 
atrocious  libels  in  the  form  of  petitions.  In  particular 
they  brought  up  a  libel,  or  rather  a  complete  digeft  of 
libellous  matter,  from  the  club  called  the  Friends  of  the 
People.  It  is  indeed  at  onde  the  moft  audacious  and  the 
moft  infidious  of  all  the  performances  of  that  kind  which 
have  yet  appeared.  It  is  faid  to  be  th6penmanfhip  of 
Mr.  Tierney,  to  bring  whom  into  parliament  the  Duke  of 
Portland  formerly  had  taken  a*  good  deal  of  pains,  and  ex- 
pended, as  I  hear,,  a  considerable  fum  of  money. 

41.  Among  the  drcumftances  of  danger  from  thar 
piece,  and  from  it's  precedent,  it  is  obfervable  that  this  is^ 
the  firft  petition  (if  I  remember  right)  coming  from  a  club 
or  afociattoHf  ftgned  by  m^iduals,  denotitig  mttber  heal 
rtjidence,  nor  corpareae  capacity.  This  mode  of  petition  not 
being  (hi^tly  illegal  or  informal,  though  in  it*s  ipirit  in 
thehigheft  degree  niifchievious,.  may  and  wtlllead  to  other 
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things  of  that  nature,  tending  to  bring  thefe  clubs  an<} 
afTociations  to  the  French  model,  and  to  make  them  iil 
the  end  anfwer  French  purpofes :  I  mean,  that  without 
legal  names,  thefe  clubs  will  be  led  to  aiTume  political  ca. 
pacities ;  that  they  may  debate  the  forms  of  conftitution ; 
and  that  from  their  meetings  they  may  infolently  di<5tate 
their  will  to  the  regular  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
inanner  in  which  the  jacobin  clubs  iflue  their  mandates  to 
the  National  Aflembly,  or  the  National  Convention.  The 
audacious  remonftrance,  I  obferve,  is  figned  by  all  of  that 
ailbciation  (the  Friends  of  the  People)  who  are  not  in  par- 
liament, and  it  was  fupported  moft  ftrenuoufly  by  all  the 
aflbciators  who  are  members y  with  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head; 
He  and  they  contended  for  referring  this  libel  to. a  com- 
mittee. Upon  the  queftion  of  that  reference,  they 
grounded  all  their  debate  for  a  change  in  the  conftitution 
of  parliament.  The  pretended  petition  is,  in  fa(5t,  a  re- 
gular charge  or  impeachment  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
digefted  into  a  number  of  artides.  This  plan  of  reform 
is  not  a  criminal  impeachment,  but  a  matter  of  prudence, 
to  be  fubmitted  to  the  publick  wifdom,  which  muft  be  as 
well  apprifed  of  the  fa<5ts  as  petitioners  can  be.  But  thofe 
accufers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  proceeded  upon, 
the  principles  of  a  criminal  procefs;  and  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  offer  proof  on  each  article. 

42.  This  charge,  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox  maintained 
article  by  article,  beginning  with  the  firft ;  namely,  the 
interference  of  peers  at  elections,  and  their  nominating  in 
effe<5t  feveral  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.' 
In  the  printed  lift  of  grie^^mces  which  they  made  out  on 
the  occaflon,  and  in  fupport  of  their  charge,  is  found  the 
Borough,  for  which,  under  Lord  Fitzwilliam*s  influence^ 
I  now  lit.     By  this  remonftrance,  and  it's  object,  they 
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hope  to  defeat  the  operation  of  property  in  Elections,  and 
in  reality,  to  diflblve  the  connexion  and  communication  of 
interefts  which  makes  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  a  mutual 
fupport  to  each  other.     Mr.  Fox  and  the  Friends  of  the 
People  are  not  fb  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  peers  do 
.not. interfere  in  ele(Stions  as  peers,  but  as  men  of  property 
—They  well,  know  that  'the  Hou^e  of  Lords  is  by  itfelf  the 
feebleft  part  of  the  conilitution ;  they  know  that  the  Houie 
of  Lords  is  fupported  only  by  it's  connexions  with  the  crown, 
and  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  and  that  without  this 
double  connexion  the  Lords  could  not  exift  a  fingle  year.^ 
They  know,  that  all  thefe  parts  of  our  conftitution,  whilii 
they  are  balanced  as  oppofing  interefts,  are  alfo  conne^ed  as 
friends;    otherwife  nothing  but  confufion  could  bie  the 
refult  of  fuch  a  complex  conilitution.     It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  who  wiih  the  common  deftru^tion  of  the 
whole,  and  of  all  it's  parts,  fhould  contend  for  their  total 
reparation.     But  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  that  link 
which  connects  both  the  other  parts  of  the  conftitution 
(the  Crown  and  the  Lords)  witb  the  tnafs  of  the  people^  it 
is  to  that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that  their  inoeiiant 
attacks  are  directed.     That  artificial  reprefentation  of  the 
people  being  once  di/credited  and  overturned,  all  goes  to 
pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  plain  French  democracy  or  ai:bi> 
trary  monarchy  can  poflibly  exift. 

43.  Some  of  thefe  gentlemen  who  have  attacked  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  lean  to  a  re^nrefentation  of  the  people 
by  the  head,  that  is,  to  individual  reprefentation.  None 
of  them  that  I  recolledl,  except  Mr.  Fox,  diredtly  reje(5ted 
it.  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he  only  rejected  it  by 
limply  declaring  an  opinion.  He  let  ail  the  argument  go 
againft  his  o|Mnion.  All  the  proceedings  and  arguments 
of  his  reforming  friends  lead  to  individual  reprefentation' 
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and  to  nothing  dfe,  It  deferves  to  be  attentively  o^>ierved9 
that  this  individual  rtprefentation  is  the  only  plan  of  tbeir 
refornty  wbicb  has  been  explicitly  propo/ed.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  be  far  more  in- 
explicable^  on  any  good  grottnd,  than  theirs,  who  propofe 
the  individual  reprefentation ;  for  he  neither  propofes  any 
thing)  nor  even  fuggefts  that  he  has  any  thing  to  propofe^ 
in  lieu  of  the  prefent  mode  of  conftituting  the  Houfe  of 
CcHnmons.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  againft  all  the 
plans  which  have  yet  been  fuggeiled,  either  from  himfelf 
or  otiiers :  yet,  thus  unprovided  with  any  plan  whatfbever, 
lie  prefled  forward  this  unknown  reform  with  all  poffible 
warmth;,  and  ibr  that  pnrpofe,  in  a  fpeech  of  feveral 
hours,  he  urged  the  referring  to  a  committee,  the  libellous 
impeachment  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  aflbciation 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  But  for  Mr.  Fox  to  dif-» 
credit  parliament  as  itjlandsy  to  countenance  leagues,  cove- 
nants, and  affixiations  for  it^S^  further  difcredit,  to  render 
lit  perfetStly  odious  and  contemptible,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  propofe  nothing  at  all  in  pfacb  of  what  he  difgraces,  is 
worfe,  if  poffible,  than  to  contend  for  perfbnal  individual 
repre&ntation,  and  is  little  lefs  than  demanding,  in  jdain 
terms,  to  bring  on  plain  anarchy. 

44.  Mr.  Fox  and  thefe  gentlemen  have,  for  the  prefent, 
been  defeated;  but  they  are  neither  converted  nor  dif- 
heartened.  They  have  folemnly  declared,  that  they  will 
pcrfevere  until  they  ihall  have  obtained  their  ends  j  per- 
fifting  to  afTert,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  not  only  is 
not  the  true  reprefentative  of  the  people,  but  that  it  does 
not  anfwer  die  pirrpofe  of  foch  reprefentation;  moft  of 
them  infift  that  all  the  debts,  the  taxes,  and  the  burthens 
of  all  kinds  on  the  people,  with  every  other  evil  and  in- 
Qoarenience,  which  we  have  fuffered  fince  the  Revolution, 
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haive  been  awing  fcdely  to  an  Houfe  oyf  Comaaons  which 
^oes  not  fpeak  the  fenie  of  the  peof^* 

45.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Fox,  and  all 
who  hold  with  him,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions  of 
pretended  reform,  moft  bitterly  reproach  Mr.  Pitt  with 
treachery,  in  declining  to  fupport  the  fcandalous  charges 
and  indefinite  proje^s  of  this  infamous  libel  from  the 
Jlriends  of  the  People.  By  the  animofity  with  which  they 
perfecute  all  thofe  who  grow  cold  in  this  caufe  c^  pre- 
tended reform,  they  hope,  that  if  through  levity,  inex* 
perience,  or  ambition,  any  young  perfbn  (like  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  inftance)  haj^ns  to  be  once  embarked  in  their  d^fign,^ 
they  (hall,  by  a^fe  ihame,  keep  him  faft  in  it  for  even 
Many  they  have  Co  hanqiered. 

46.  I  know  it  is  ufual,  when  the  peril  and  alarm  of 
the  hour  appears  to  be  a  little  over-blown,  to  think  no 
more  of  the  matter.  But  for.  my  pak,  I  look  back  with 
horror  on  what  we  have  efcaped ;  and  am  full  of  anxiety 
with  r^ard  to  the.  dangen,  which,  in  my  of^nion,  are 
ilill  to  be  apprehended  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thi«' 
bufinefs  has  caft  deep  roots.  Whether  it  is  neoefiSuily 
oonne^ed  in  theory  with  jacobinUba  is  not  worth  a  i^fputei 
The  two  things  are  conneded  in  fa^  The  portizans  of 
the  one  are  the  partizani  of  the  other.  I  know  it  is  com- 
mon with  thofe  who  are  favourable  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Mr.  Fox's  party,  and  to  their  leader,  though  not  at  all  de- 
voted to  all  their  reforming  pioje^s,  or  dieir  Oallicin  po- 
litidcs>  to  argue  in  palliation  of  their  condu^  that  it  is ' 
not  in  their  power  to  do  all  the  harm  which  their  a6ti6ns 
evidently  tend  to.  It  is  faid,  that  as  the  people  wiU  not 
fupport  them,  they  may  fafely  be  indulged  in  thofe  ec- 
centrick  fimdes  of  reform,  and  thofe  theories  which  lead 
to  nothing.    This  apology  is  not  very  much  to  the  honour 
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of  thole  p(^ticiansy  whofe  intereils  are  to  be  adhered  t9 
in  defiance  of  their  conduct.  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf  that 
thefe  inceflant  attacks  on  the  conAitution  of  parliament 
are  fafe.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  defpife  the  unceafing- 
efforts  of  a  confederacy  of  about  fifty  perfons  of  emi- 
nence ;  men>  for  the  far  greater  part,  of  very  ample  for-: 
tunes  either  in  pofieflion  or  in  expeiftancy ;  men  of  decided 
chanuSters  and  vehement  paflioils,  men  of  very  great  talents, 
of  all  kinds ;  of  much  boldnefs,  and  of  the  greateft  poi^ 
fible  fpirit  of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  enterprize,, 
all  operating  with  umvearied  activity  and  perfeverance^ 
Thefe  gentlemen,  are  much  ftronger  too  without  doors, 
than  fome  calculate.  They  have  the  more  a<Stive  part  of 
the  di^nters  with  them;  and  the  whole  clan  of  fpecu- 
lators  of  all  denominations*— a  lai^e  and  growing  fpecies» 
They  have  that  flowing  midtitude  which  goes  with  events; 
and  which  fuffers  the  lofs  or  gain,  of  a  battle,,  to .  decide 
it's  opinions  of  right  and  wrong.  As  long  as  by  every 
2it  this-  pairty  keeps  alive  a  fpirit  of  difaffedlien  againA  the 
very  conftitution  of  the  kingdom^  and  attributes,  as  lately 
it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dokig,.  aU  the  publick  misfor- 
tunes to  that  confiitution,  it  is  abfolutely  impqfflA&f  but 
that  ibme  moment  muft  arrive,  in  which  they  wili  be 
enabled  to  produce  a  pretended  reform  and  a  real  revolu- 
tion* If  ever  the  body  of  this  compound  confii^tiom  of 
ours  is  fubverted  either  In  favour  of  unlimited  monarchy,, 
or  of  wild  democracy,  that  ruin  wiU  mqft  certainly  be  the. 
refidt  of  this  very  fort  oft- machinations  againft  the>  HouiE 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  from  a  confidence  in  the  views  oe. 
intentions  of  any  fiatefman,  that  I  think  he  is  ta  bie  iof- 
dulged  in  thefe  peritou3  amufementSK 

47.  Before  it  is  made  the  great  objet^  of  any  man*s  po->- 
litical  "Ma  ta  raife  another  to  power^  it  is  eight  to  confider 
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what  are  the  real  difpofitions  of  the  perfon  to  be  fo  ele- 
vated. We  are  not  to  form  our  judgment  on  thefe  difpo- 
fitions from  the  rules  and  principles  of  a  court  of  juftice, 
but  from  thofe  of  private  difcretion ;  not  looking  for  what 
would  ferve  to  criminate  another,  but  what  is  fufficient  to 
dire<5t  ourfelves.  By  a  comparifon  of  a  feries  of  the  dif- 
courfes  and  adtions  of  certain  men,  for  a  reafonable  length 
of  time,  it  is  impoiRble  not  to  obtain  fufficient  indication 
of  the  general  tendency  of  their  views  and  principles^ 
There  is  no  other  rational  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  true> 
that  in  fome  one  or  two,  perhaps  not  well-weighed  expreG- 
fions,  or  fome  one  or  two  uhconnefted  and  doubtful  afiairs> 
we  may  and  ought  to  judge  of  the  adlions  or  words,  by 
our  previous  good  or  ill  opinion  of  the  man*  But  this 
allowance  has  it's  bounds.  It  does  not  extend  to  any 
regular  courfe  of  fyftcmatick  a6tion,  or  of  conftant  and 
repealed  difcourfe.  It  is  againil  every  principle  of  com* 
mon  fenfe  and  of  joftice  to  onefelf,  and  to  the  publick,  to 
judge  of  a  feries  of  fpeeehes  and  adtions  from  the  man,i 
and  not  of  the  man  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language 
and  conduct.  I  have  ftated  the  above  matters,  not  as  iv^ 
ferring  a  criminal  charge  of  ^vil  intentionv  If  I  h& 
meant  ta  do  fo,  perhaps  they  are  ftated  with  tolerable  ex- 
adtnefs— But  I  have  no  fuch  view.  The  intentions  of 
thefe  gentlemen  may  be  very  pure.  I  do-  not  dilpute  it.. 
But  I  think  they  are  in  fome  great  error.  If  thefe  things 
are  done  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  with  good  intentions, 
they  are  not  done  left  dangeroufly ;  for  it  ihews  thefe 
good  intentions  are  not  under  the  diredtion  of  fafe  nraxims 
and  principles. 

48.  Mr.  FoXi  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  gentlemen  wha 
call  themfelves  the  phalanx,  have  not  been  fo  very  in- 
dulgent to  others..     They  have  tiiowght  proper  to  afcribe: 
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to  thofe :  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who,  in 
exa^  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  abhor  and  oppofe  the  French  fyftem,  th^ 
baieO:  and  rooft  unworthy  motives  for  their  condu<^  ;'-«a8 
if  none  could  oppofe  that  atheiftick,  immoral,  and  irnpo^ 
litick  projei^  fet  up  in  France,  {o  difgraceful  and  deftruc-> 
tive,  as  I  cwceive,  to  human  nature  itfelf,  but  with  fomo 
iinifter  intentions.  They  treat  thofe  members  on  all  occa^^ 
lions  with  a  feat  of  lordly  infolence,  though  they  are  per- 
fons  th^t  (whatever  homage  they  may  pay  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  gentlemen  who  chufe  to  look  down  upon  them 
with  (com),  are  npt  their  inferiors  in  any  particular  which 
calls  for  and  obtains  juft  confideration  from  the  publick  i 
not  their  inferiors  in  knowledge  of  publick  law,  or  of  the 
conftUution  of  the  kingdom ;  not  their  inferiors  in  their 
acquaintance  with  it*s  foreign  and  donieftick  interefts ;  not 
their  inferiors  in  experience  of  ^a^ice  of  bufinefs ;  not 
their  inferiors  in  moral  chara^r ;  not  their  inferiors  ia 
the  proofs  they  have  give«  of  zeal  and  induflxy  in  the 
iervice  of  their  country.  Without  denying  to  thefe  gen-^ 
tiemen,  the  refpe(A  and  confideration  which,  it  m  allowed^ 
juftly  belongs  to  them,  we  fee  no  reaibn  why  they  flaould 
not  aa  well  be  obliged  to  defer  fomething  to  our  opinions 
as  that  we  fhould  be  bound  Mindly  and  fervilely  to  follow 
thole  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Courmey, 
Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others. 
We  are  members  of  parliament  and  their  equab.  We 
never  confider  ourfelves  as  their  foUowers.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen (fome  of  them  hardly  bom,  when  fomte  of  us 
came  into,  parliament)  have  thought  proper  to  treat  us 
as  deferters,  as  if  we  had  been  lifted  into  their  phalanx 
like  ibldiers,  and  had  fwoin  to  live  and  diQ  in  their  French 
principles..  This  infotent  (daim  of  fuperiority  on  their 
I  part. 
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part,  and  of  a  ibrt  of  vaflalage  Co  tliem  on  that  of  other 
membersy  is  what  no  liberal  mind  will  fubmit  to  bear. 

49.  The  Society  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  the  Whig 
Club,  and  the  Society  for  Conftitntional  Information,  and 
(L  believe)  the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  weU  as  fome 
dubs  in  Scotland,  have  indeed  declared,  «  That  their  con- 
**  fidence  in  zaA  attachment  to  Mr.  Fox,  has  lately  been 
<<  confirmed,  ftrengthened,  and  encreaied  by  the  calumnies 
<*  (as  they  are  called)  againft  him^**  It  is  true,  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends  have  thofe  testimonies  in  their  favour^ 
againft  certain  old  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Yet  on 
a  fall»  ferious,  and  I  think  difpaifiohate  confideration  of  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  their  friends . 
have  a£ted,  faid  and  written,  in  this  fellion,  inftead  of 
doing  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  procure  power,  or 
any  ihare  of  it  whatibever,  to  them  or  to  their  phalanx 
(as  they  call  it)  or  to  encreafe  their  credit,  influence  or 
popularity  in  the  nation,  I  think  it  one  of  my  mofi  feri* 
ous  and  important  publidi:  duties,  in  whatsoever  ftation  1 
may  be  placed  for  the  ihort  time  I  have  to  Kve,  effe£hially 
to  employ  my  heft  endeavours,  by  every  prudent  and 
every  lawful  means,  to  traverfe  all  their  deiigns.  I  have 
only  to  lament,  that  my  abilities  are  not  greater,  and  that 
my  probability  of  life  is  not  better,  for  the  more  effeftual 
purfuit  of  that  objed.  But  I  truft  that  neither  the  prin- 
ciples nor  exertions  will  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather 
confirmed  in  this  my  resolution,  and  in  this  my  wifli  of 
tranfmitting  it,  becaufe  every  ray  of  hope  concerning  a 
pOffibie  controul  or  mitigation  of  the  enormous  mifchiefs 
which  the  principles  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  which  their 
connexions  full  as  dangerous  as  their  principles,  might  re^* 
ceive  from  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  f  xtzwiiliam,  on  becoming  their  colleagues  in  office, 
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is  now*  entirely  banifhed  froni  the  mind  of  every  one 

living. — rit  is  apparent,  even  to  the  world  at  large,  that  fo 

far  from  having  a:  power  to  direct  or  to  guide  Mr*  Fox, 

Mr*  Sheridan,  Mr*  Grey,  and  the  reft,  in  any  important 

matter,  .they  have  not,  through  this  feffion,  been  able  to 

prevail  on  them  to  forbear:  or  to  delay,  or  mitigate,  or 

foften  any  one  ait,  or  any  one  lexpreflion  upon  fubje<Sls  oa 

which  they  eflentially  differed.    .  ^ 

50^  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  poflible  controul  did  exift, 

yet  the  declared  opinions  and  the.  uniform  line  of  conduf); 

conformable  to  thofe  opinions,  purfued  by  >Mr*  Fox,  mull 

become  a  matter  of  ferious  alarm  if  hel  ihould  obtain  a 

/power  either  at  court  or  in  parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at 

large;  and  for  this  plain  reafon— He  muft  be  the  moft 

^(f^iye  and  efficient  member  in  any  adminiftration  of  which 

he  (hall  form  a  part.     That  a^  man,  or  fet  of  men,  are 

guided  by   fuch  not  dubiouSf  but  delivered  and  avowed 

principles  and  maxims  of  policy  as  to  need. a  watch  and 

check  on  them,  in  the  exercife  of  the  higheft  powers 

oqght,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  every  man,  who  is  not  of 

the  fame  principles,  and  guided  by  the  fame  maxims,  a 

little  cautious  how  he  makes  himfelf  one  of  the  traverfes 

of  a  ladder,  to  hejp  fuch  a  man  or  fuch  a  fet  of  men,  to 

dimb  up  to  the  higheft  authority.     A  minifter  of  this 

country  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons* 

He  is  to  be  trufted,  not  controlled^  by  his  colleagues  in 

office;  if  he  were  to  be  controlled,  government,  which 

ought  to  be  the  fource  of  ofder,  woiild  itfelf  become  a 

fcene  of   anarchy.     JBefides,   Mn   Fox  is  a  man  of   an 

afpiring  and  commanding  mind,  made  rather  to  coiitrouU 

than  to  be  controlled,  and  he  never  will  be,  nor  can  be^ 

in  any  adminiftration,  in  which  he  will  be  guided  by  any 

of  thofe  whom  I  have  been  accuftonaed  to  confide  in#     It 
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h  abfurd  tor  think  that  he-  would  or  could.  If  his  own 
Oipiciions  do  not  controul  tiim,  nothing  can.  When  Me 
^oafider  of  an  adherence  to  a  man  which  leads  to  his 
pSwett  we  muft  not  only  fee  what  the  man  is>  but  hovi^ 
he  (lands  related.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Fox 
$£t^  in  clofe  and  infeparable  connection  with  another  gen-> 
tleitian  of  exa£^y  the  fame  defcription  as  himfelf,  and 
who,  perhaps,  of  the  two  is  the  leader.  The  reft  of  the 
body  are  Aot  a  great  deal  more  tractable;  and  over  them 
if  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  authority,  moft  if- 
ftit^dly  the  Diike  of  Portland  has  not  the  fmalleft^  degree 
of  influence. 

5  r.  Che  muft  take  care,  that  a  blind  partxafity  to  fome 
perfons,  and  as  blind  an  hatred  to  others,  may  not  entev 
into  our  minds  under  a  colour  of  inflexible  pubHck  prin- 
dple.  We  hear,  as  a  rearfon  for  clinging  to  MV,  Fox  at 
l^'efent^  that  nine  years  ago  Nir.  Pitt  got  into  power  by 
skifchieVouir^  intrigues  with  the  court,  with  the  Difibnter^^ 
and  with  other  faftious  people  mst  of  parliament,  to^  the 
diibredit  and  weakening  of  the  poWer  of  the  Houie  of 
fCottirkoeis,  HiscondnA  nine  years  ago  I  ftill  ho3d  to  be 
*ery  culpable.  There  are,  howevery  maiaiy  things  very 
c«il!pab]le  thoe  I  do  ndrkno«whcr«rto  puhifh.  My  opinion; 
<fft  Aieh:  matttecsf  I  nnift  ftdniKrit  to  the  goodf  of  the  fbaf^ 
aB'l'hafVls  denie^  da  other  occaiioris;.  asid  particularly  with 
segla£d>t»»  the' aoehoisandr  managers  of  the  American  war^ 
with'  wfakNn  I  hiiv«  aCled,^  b6th  in  office  and  in:  oppoiition, 
ivfth'  g^eiit  coiirfldenee  and-  cbrdi^ity,  thou^  I  thonght 
xnaivy  of  their  adU  oirainai  and  impeaebable.  Whilft  the 
tidAaoOnsSd  a£  Mr,  Pitt  And  his  aflibdates  was  yet  recenty 
i»  was  mt  poffiblb  fo  get  Mr;  Fo3t  of  himfelf  to  take  a 
iStigleflfep)  oi^^even  to  countenance  others  in  taking  any 
Hhgi  tipbU'  the'  ground  of  that  mifcondiad  and-  filfe  policy, 
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though  if  the  matters  had  been  then  taken  up  and  pur* 
f«ed,  fuch  a  ftep  coxild  not  have  appeared  fo  evidently 
defperate  as  now  it  is. — So  far  from  puriuing  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
know,  that  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  fome  of  Mr. 
Fox's  friends  were  actually,  and  with  no  fmall  eameftnefs, 
looking  out  to  a  coalition  with  that  gentleman.  :  For  years 
I  never  heard  this  circumftance  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mifconduft 
on  that  occaiion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox,  either  in  publick 
or  in  private,  as  a  ground  for  oppofition  to  that  minifter. 
All  oppofition,  from  that  period  to  this  very  feffion,  has 
proceeded  upon  the  feparate  meafures  as  they  feparately 
arpfe,  without  any  vindiiStive  retrofpe<Sl  to  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
du6fc  in  1784.  My  memory,  however,  may  fail  me.  I 
muft  appeal  to  the  printed  debates,  which,  (fo  far  as  Mr. 
Fox  is  concerned)  are  unufually  accurate. 

52.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our  power,  at  an 
early  period,  at  this ,  day  I  fee  no  remedy  for  what  was 
done  in  1784.  I  had  no  great  hopes  even  at  the  time. 
1  was  therefore  very  eager  to  record  a  remonfhrance  on  the 
journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  a  caution  agaihft 
fuch  a  popular  delufion  in  times  to  come ;  and  this  I  then 
feared,  and  now  am  certain,  is  all  that  could  be  done.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  animadverting  (mi  the  crown.  I  know 
of  no  mode  of  calling  to  account  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  wha 
threw  out  the  India  Bill,  in  a  way  not  much  to  their. 
credit.  As  little,  or  rather  lefs,  am  I  able  to  coerce  the 
people  at  large,  who  behaved  very  unwifely  and  intem- 
perately  on  that  occafion.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  accufed,  by 
me  as  well  as  others,  of  attempting  to  be  minifter,  with-r 
out  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
though  he  did  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown.  That 
Houfe  of  Commons,  whofe  confidence  he  did  not  enjoy, 
unfortunately  did  not  itfelf  enjoy  the "  confidence,  (though 
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we  well  deferved  it)  either  of  the  crpwn  or  of  thfr  publick. 
For  want  of  that  confidence^  the  then  Houfe  of  Commons 
did  not  furvive  the  conteft.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  has 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Lords,, 
and  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  through  two  fucceffive  par- 
liaments ;  and  I  fufpeft  that  he  has  ever  fince,  and  that  he 
does  flill,  enjoy  as  large  a  portion,  at  leaft,  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  without  doors,  as  his  great  lival. 
Before  whom,  then,  is  Mn  Pitt  to  be  impeached,  and  by 
whom  ?  The  more  I  confider  the  matter,  the  more  firmly 
I  am  convinced,  that  the  idea  of  proscribing  Mr.  Pitt  /«- 
dire&fyy  when  you  cannot  direEtiy  puhijb  him,  is  as  chime- 
rical a  projedl,  and  as  unjuftifiable,.  as  it  would  be  to  have: 
profcribed  Lord  North.  For  fuppofing,  that  by  indireft 
ways  of  oppofition,  by  oppofiition  upon  meafures  which 
do  not  relate  to  the  bufinefs  of  1784,.  but  which  on  other 
grounds  might  prove  unpopular,  you  were  to  drive  hiia 
from  his  feat,  this  would  be  no  example  whatever  of  pifc- 
niftiment  for  the  matters  we  charge  as  offences  in  1784^ 
On  a  cool  and  difpaflionate^view  of  the  affairs  of  this,  time 
and  country,  it  appears  obvious  to  me,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  thofe  two  great  men,  that  is,  Mn  Pitt  or  Mr.,Fox,^ 
muft  be  nainifter.  They  are,  I  am  forry  for  it,  irrecon^. 
cileable.  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  in  this  fejjion  has  rendered  the 
idea  of  his  power  a  matter  .  of  ferious  alarm  to  many, 
people,  who  were  very  little  pleafed  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  his  adminiftration*. 
They  like  neither  the  condudl  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in.  i:784,> 
nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  in^  1793;  but  they  eftimatej, 
which  of  the  evils  is  moft  prefiing  at  the  time,  and, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  confequence  of  a  change.  If 
Mr.  Fox  be  wedded,  they  muft  be  fenfible„  that  his  opi-* 
laions  and  principles,  on  the  now  exifting  ftate  of  things 
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at  home  aiid  abroad,  muft  be  taken  as  his  ^rtion.  In 
his  train  muft  alfb  be  taken  the  whole  body  of  gentlemen, 
who  are  pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
common  politicks  and  principles.— -I  believe  no  King  of 
Great  Britain  ever  will  adopt,  for  his  confidential  fervantSy 
that  body  of  gentlemen,  holding  that  body  of  principles. 
Even  if  the  prefent  king  or  his  fucceflbr  ihould  think  fit 
to  take  that  fte]p,  I  apprehend  a  general  difcontent  of  thoTe, 
who  wifh  that  this  nation  and  that  Burope  ihpuld  continue 
in  thei^  prefent  ftate,  would  enfue ;  a  difcontent,  which, 
combined  with  ,the  principles  and  progrefs  of  the  new  men 
in  power,  would  (hake  this  kingdom  to  if  s  foundations. 
I  do  not  believe  any  one  political  conjecture  can  be  more 
certain  than  this. 

53.  Without  at  all  defending  or  palliating  Mr.  Pitt^ 
condu(^  in  1784,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  crifis  of  1795, 
with  regard  to  every  thing  afi  home  and  abroad,  is  full  aa 
important  as  that  of  1784  eiwrwas;  and,  if  fiar  no  other 
reailbn,  by  bding  prefent  is  much  more  important.  It  is 
not  to  nine  years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr. 
Fox*s  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  oondu^,  and  that  of  the  gende-x 
men  who  a£t  with  them.  It  is  at  tl^s  very  time,  and  in 
tbts  very  (efiion,  that,  if  they  had-  not  been  ftrenuoufly 
refifted,  they  would  oot  only  have  difcredited  the  Houftt 
of  Commons  (as  Mr.  Pitt  did  ia  17S4,  whoi  he  per- 
fuaded  the  king  to  reje(^  their  advice,  and  to  appeal 
from  them  %o  .the  pec^>le),  but,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  the  means  of  wh(^y  fubverting  the  Houfe^  of 
Commons  and  the  Hou&  of  Peers,  and  the  whole  conftr. 
tution  z&xaH  and  virtu^  together  with  the  fafety  and  in- 
d<q)endence  of  this  nation^  and  the>  peace  smd  fettlement  of 
every  flate  in  t^e  now  Chriftian  world.  It  is  to- our  opi.-. 
nion  of  the  nature  of  jaoobmifia>  and  of  the  probability 
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by  Corruptiotit  fa(5tion>  and  forces  of  it*s  g^ning  gtiound. 
every  Where^  that  the  queftion  ^hotn  and  what  you  aK 
to  fupport  is  to  be  determined*  For  tnf  pzttf  without 
doubt  or  hedtation,  I  look  lipon  jacobinifm*  as  the  ilioft 
dreadful  and  the  moft  fhatneful  evil,  \(rhich  ev^t  affli<Sted 
mankind,  a  thing  which  goes  beyond  the  powet  of  all  cal- 
culation in  it^s  mifchief ;  and  that  if  it  is  fuffered  fO  exift 
in  France^  ive  muft  in  England,  and  fpeedily  tod,  fall 
into  that  calamity. 

54.  I  figure  to  myfelf  the  pptpoCd  of  thefe  gentlemen 
acGompUfltied,  and  this  tniniftry  deftroyed.  I  {et  that  thd 
pcarlbns  who  in  that  cafe  rotift  rule,  am  be  no  other  than 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  the  Mdrqiiis  Of  Lxn£^ 
downe.  Lord  Thurlow^  Lord  Laudeifdale^  atkd  the  Ehlko 
of  Norfolky  with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Friends  of  ih4 
People,  the  parliameatary  reformers,  and  the  adiliirersf  of 
the  Fremch  revcdution..  The  laindpat  of  thefe  are  iAl 
ibrmally  pledged  to  their  pw^&i.  If  tbef  Dt&e  df  I^oit^ 
land  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  fhoodtd  be  admitted  into  t}jM 
fyftem.  (as  they  might  and  probaUy  wdcdd  be),  it  i»  qxMe 
certain  tbey  could  not  have  the  faaalleft  weigbt  kik}  lefs» 
indieed,  than  what  they  now  poflefs^  if  le&  wel-e  polfiiUei 
becauTe  they  would  be  lefs  wanted  than  they  now  are  j  and 
becaufe  all  thofe  who  wiihed  to  join  th^m,  and  to  z6t 
under  them,  have  been  rejefled  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  themfelves;  and  Mr.  Fox,  finding 
them  thus  by  themfelves  difarmed,  has  built  quite  a  new 
fabrick,  upon  quite  a  new  foundation.  There  is  no  trifling 
on  this  fubje<fl.  We  fee  very  diftindlly  before  us  the  mi- 
niftry  that  would  be  formed,  and  the  plan  that  would  be 
purfued.  If  we  like  the  plan,  we  muft  wi(h  the  power 
of  thofe  who  are  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  but  to  purfue 
the  political  exaltation  of  thofe  whofe  political  meafures 
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we  difappi^ove,  and  whofe  principles  we  di^ent  from^  is  a 
ipecies  of  modem  politicks  not  eafily  comprehehfible,  and 
which  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  country,  if  it  fhould 
continue  and  fpread,  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  the  worft  of  men, 
and  Mr.  Fox  may  be  the  beft ;  but,  at  prefent,  the  former 
is  in  the  intereft  of  his  country,  and  of  the  order  of  things 
long  eftablilhed  in  Europe :  Mr.  Fox  is  not.  I  have,  for 
one,  been  bom  in  this  order  of  things,  and  would  fain 
die  in  it.  I  am  fure  it  is  fuflScient  to  make  men  as  vir- 
tuous, as  happy,  and  as  knowing  as  any  thing  which  Mr* 
Fox,  and  his  friends  abroad  or  at  home,  would  fubftitute 
in  it*s  place;  and  I  fhould  be  forry  that  any  fet  of  poli- 
ticians Ihould  obtain  power  in  England,  whofe  principles 
or  fchemes  fhould  lead  them  to  countenance  perfons  or 
factions  whofe  object  is  to  introduce  fome  new  devifed 
order  of  things  into  England,  or  to  fupport  that  order 
where  it  is  already  introduced,  in  France;  a  place,  in 
which  if  it  can  be  fixed,  in  my  mind,  it  mufl  have  a  cer- 
tain and  decided  influence  in  and  upon  this  kingdom^ 
This  is  my  account  of  my  conduct  to  my  private  friends.. 
I  have  already  faid  all  I  wifti  to  fay,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the 
publick.^  I  write  this  with  pain,  and  with  an  heart  full,  of 
grief! 
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TO 


WILLIAM  ELLIOT,  Esquire, 


Beaconsfieldy  May  a  6,  1795. 

MY  DEAR- SIR,. 

T  HAVE  been  told  of  the.  voluntary,  which,  for  the  en- 
"*•  tertainment  of  the  Hbufe  of  Lords,  has  been  lately 
played  by  His  Grace  the  ****  of  «»»♦*»*,  a  great  deal  at 
my  expence,  and  a  little  at  his  own.  I  confefs  I  (hould 
have  liked  the  compofition  rather  better,  if  it  had  be^n  • 
quite  new.  But  every  man  has  his  tafte,  and  His  Gr^ce 
is  an  admirer  of  antient  muiick.  . 

There  may  be  fometimes  too  much  even  of  a  good, 
thing.  A  toaft  is  good,  and  a  bumper  is  not  bad :  but- 
the  beft  toafts  may  be  fo  often  repeated  as  to  difguft  the 
palate,  and  ceafelefs  rounds  of  bumpers  may  haufeate  and 
overload  the  ftomach.  The  ears  of  the  moft  fteady-voting 
politicians  may  at  laft  be  ftuiined  with  three  tinges  three. 
I  am  fure  I  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  flattering  re- 
monbrance  m^^de  of  me  in  the  toafts.  of  the  Revolution 
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Society,  and  of  other  clubs  formed  on  the  fame  laudable 
plan.  After  giving  the  brimming  honours  to  citizen 
Thomas  Paine,'  and  to  citizen  Dr.  Prieftley,  the  gentlemen 
of  thefe  clubs  feldom  failed  to  bring  me  forth  in  my  tum> 
and  to  drink,  <<  Mr.  Burke,  and  thanks  to  him  for  the 
**  difcuffion  he  has  provoked.** 

I  found  myfelf  elevated  with  this  honour ;  for  even  by 
the  coUifion  of  refiftance,  to  be  the  means  of  flriking  out 
fparkles  of  truth,  if  not  merit,  is  at  leaft  felicity. 

Here  I  might  have  refted.  But  when  I  found  that  the 
great  advocate,  Mr.  Erfkine,  condefcended  to  refbrt  to 
thefe  bumper  toafts,  as  the  pure  and  exuberant  fountains 
of  politicks  and  of  rhetorick,  (as  I  hear  he  did,  in  three 
or  four  fpeeches  made  in  defence  of  certain  worthy  citi- 
zens) I  was  rather  let  down  a  little.  Though  ftill  fome- 
what  proud  of  myfelf,  I  was  not  quite  fo  proud  of  my 
voucher.  Though  he  is  no  idolater  of  fame,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  Mr.  Erfkine  will  always  do  himfelf  ho- 
nour. Methinks,  however,  in  following  the  precedents 
of  thefe  toafis,  he  feemed  to  do  more  credit  to  his  dili- 
gence, as  a  fpecial  pleader,  than  to  his  invention  as  an 
orator.  To  thofe  who  did  not  know  the  abundance  of 
his  refources,  both  of  genius  and  erudition,  there  was 
Something  in  it  that  indicated  the  want  of  a  good  aflbrt- 
ment,  with  regard  to  richnefs  and  variety,  in  the  maga- 
zine of  topick^  and  common-places,  which  I  fuppofe  he 
keeps  by  him,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  and  other  renowned 
declaimers  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Erfkine  fupplied  fomething,  I  allow,  from  the 
ilores  of  his  imagination,  in  metanoorphofing  fhe  jovial; 
toafls  of  clubs,  into  fblemn  fpecial  arguments  at  the  bar... 
So  far  the  thing  fhewed  talent :  however  I  mult  f^ill  prefer 
the  bar  of  the  tavern  to  the  other  bar.     The  toafts  at  the 
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firft  hand  were  better  than  the  arguments  at  the  fecond. 
Even  when  the  toafts  began  to  grow  old  as  farcafms,  they 
were  walhed  down  with  Hill  older  pricked  ele<aion  port; 
then  the  acid  o£  the  wine  made  fome  amends  for  the  want 
of  any  thing  piquant  in  the  wit.  But  when  His  Grace 
gave  them  a  fecond  transformation,  and  brought  out  the 
vapid  ftufF,  which  had  wearied  the  clubs  and  difgufted  the 
courts ;  the  drug  made  up  of  the  bottoms  of  rejefted  bot- 
tles, all  fmelling  fo  woefully  of  the  cork  and  of  the  cafk, 
and  of  every  thing  except  the  honeft  old  lamp,  and  when 
that  fad  draught  had  been  farther  infe<5ted  with  the  gaol 
pollution  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  dalhed  and  brewed, 
and  ineflfe(5lually  ftummed  again  into  a  fenatorial  exordium 
in  the  Houfe  of  ]LcM*ds,  I  found  all  the  high  flavour  ai^ 
mantling  of  my  honours,  taftelefs,  flat,  and  ftale.  Un- 
luckily, the  new  tax  on  ^vine  is  felt  even  in  the  greateft 
fortunes,  and  His  Grace  fubmits  to  take  up  with  the  heel- 
taps of  Mr.  Erfkine. 

I  have  had  the  iU  or  good  fortune  to  provoke  two  great 
men  of  this  age  to  the  publication  of  their  opinions ;  I 
mean,  citizen  Thomas  Paine,  and  His  Grace  the  ****  of 
*******.  I  am  not  fo  great  a  leveller  as  to  put  thefe  twd 
great  men  on  a  par,  cither  in  the  ftate,  or  the  republick 
of  letters :  but,  **  the  field  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all.*  It 
is  a  large  one  indieed,  and  we  all  may  run,  God  knows 
where,  in  chace  of  glory,  over  the  boundlefs  expanfe  of 
thaC  wild  heitfh,  whofe  horizon  sdways  fties  before  us.  I 
affure  His  Grace  (if  he  will  yet  give  me  leave  to  call  him 
fo)  whatever  may  be  faid  on  the  authority  of  the  clubs, 
or  of  the  bar,  that  citizen  Paine  (who,  they  will  have  it, 
hunts  with  me  in  couples,  and  who  only  moves  as  I  drag 
him  along),  has  a  fufficient  activity  in  his  own  native  be- 
nevolence to  di!^K>(e  and  enable  him  to  take  the  lead  for 
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himfelf.  He  is  ready  to  blafpheme  his  God,  to  inftilt  his 
king,  and  to  libel  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  without 
any  provocation  from  me,  or  any  encouragement  from 
His  Grace.  I  aflTure  him,  that  I  ihall  not  be  guilty  of  the 
injuftice  of  charging  Mr.  Paine's  next  work  againft  religion 
and  human  fociety,  upon  His  Grace's  excellent  fpeech  in 
the  Hovife  of  Lords.  I  farther  affure  this  noble  Duke, 
that  I  neither  encouraged  nor  provoked  that  worthy  citizen 
to  feek  for  plenty,  liberty,  fafety,  juftice  or  lenity,  in  the 
famine,  in  the  prifons,  in  the  decrees  of  convention,  in 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  the  guillotine  of  Paris,, 
rather  than  quietly  to  take  up  with  what  he  could  fidd  in 
the  glutted  markets,  the  unbarricadoed  ftreets,  the  drowfy 
Old  Bailey  judges,  or,  at  worft,  the  airy,  wholefome  pil- 
lory of  Old  England.  The  choice  of  country  was  his  own 
tafte.  The  writings  were  the  effects  of  his  own  zeal.  In 
fpite  of  his  friend  Dr.  Prieftley,  he  was  a  free  agent.  I 
admit,  indeed,  that  my  praifes  of  the  Britifh  government 
loaded  with  all  it*s  encumbrances ;  clogged  with  it's  peers 
and  it*s  beef;  it's  parfons  and  it's  pudding;  it's  Conamons 
and  it's  beer;  and  it's  dull  flavilh  liberty. of  going  about 
j.uft  as  one  pieces,  had  fomething  to  provoke  a  Jpckey  of 
Norfolk  *,  who  was  infpired  with  the  refolute  ambition  of 
becoming*^  citizen  of  France,  to  do,  fomething  which 
might  render  him  worthy  of  naturalization  in  that  grand 
afylum  of  perfecuted  merit :  fomething  which  fhould  in- 
title  him  to  a  place  in  the  fenate  of  the  adoptive  country 
of  all  the  gallant,  generous  and  humane.  This,  I  fay, 
was  poffible.  But  the  truth,  is  (with  great  deference  to 
His  Grace  I  fay  it)  citizen  Paine  a(f!ted  without  any  provo- 
cation at  all ;  he  acSted  folely  from  the  native  impulfes  of 
his  own  excellent  heart. 

•  Mr.  Paine  is  a  Norfolk  man,  from  Thetford. 
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His  Grace,  like  an  able  orator,  as  he  is,  begins  with 
giving  me  a  great  deal  of  praife  for  talents  which  I  do  not 
poiTefs.  He  does  this  to  intitle  himfelf,  on  the  credit 
of  this  gratuitous  kindnefs,  to  exaggerate  my  abufe  of 
the  parts  which  his  bounty,  and  not  that  of  nature  has 
beftowfed  upon  me*  In  this,  too,  he  has  condefcended  to 
copy  Mr,  Erfkine.  Thefe  priefks  (I  hope  they  will  excufe 
me:  I  mean  priefts  of  the  Rights  of  Man)  begin  by 
crowning  me  with  their  flowers  and  their  fillets,  and  be- 
dewing me  with  their  odours,  as  a  preface  to  their  knock- 
ing me  on  the  head  with  their  confecrated  axes.  I  have 
injured,  fay  they,  the  conftitution ;  and  I  have  abandoned 
the  whig  party  and  the  whig  principles  that  I  profeffed* 
I  do  not  mean,  my  dear  fir,  to  defend  myfelf  againft  His 
Grace,  .  I  have  not  much  intereft  in  what  the  world  fliall 
think  or  fay  of  me ;  as  little  has  the  world  an  intereft  in 
what  I  fliall  think  or  fay  of  any  one  in  it ;  and  I  wifli 
that  His  Grace  had  fuffered  an  unhappy  man  to  enjoy,  .in 
his  retreat,  the  melancholy  privileges  of  obfcurity  and 
forrow.  At  any  rate,  I  have  fpoken,  and  I  have  written 
on  the  fubjedt.  If  I  have  written  or  fpoken  fo  poorly  asr 
to  be  quite  forgot,  a  frefli  apology  will  not  make  a  more 
lafting  impreflion,.  "  I  muft  let  the  tree  lie  as  it  falls."^ 
Perhaps  I  muft  take  fome  flianpie  to  myfelf.  I  confefs  that 
1  have  afled  on  my  own  principles  of  government,  and 
not  on  thofe  of  His  Grace,  which  are,  I  dare  fay,  pro- 
found and  wife ;  but  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
ftand.  As  to  the  party  to  which  he  alludes,  and  which 
has  long  taken  it's  leave  of  me,  I  believe  the  principles  of 
the  book,  which  he  condemns,  are  very  conformable  ta 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  moft  confiderable  and  moft 
grave  in  that  defciiption  of  politicians.  A  few  indeed, 
who,  I  admit,  are  equally  refpec5table  in  all  points,  differ 
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from  me,  and  talk  His  Grace's  language,  I  am  too  feeble 
to  contend  with  them.  They  have  the  field  to  tbemfelves. 
There  are  others  very  young  and  very  ingenious  perfons, 
who  form,  probably,  the  largeft  part  of  what  His  Grace, 
I  believe,  is  pleafed  to  confider  as  that  party.  Some  of 
them  were  not  bora  into  the  world,  and  all  of  them  yrere 
children,  when  I  entered  into  that  connexion.  I  give  due 
•credit  to  the  cenforial  brow,  to  the  broad  phylatSteriesy 
and  to  the  impofing  gravity  of  thofe  magifterial  raU>ins 
and  doi5k>rs  in  the  cabala  of  political  icience.  I  admit  that 
<*  wifdom  isr  as  the  grey  hair  to  man,  and:  that  learning  is 
«  like  lioQoiirrable  old  age.*  But,  at  a  time  when  liberty 
)s  a  good  de3^  talked  of,  perhaps  I  might  be  excufed,  if  I 
caught  fbmething  of  the  general  indocility.  It  might  not 
be  furpriikig,  if  I  lengthened  my  chain  a  link  or  two, 
and  in  ad  age  of  relaxed  difcipdine,  gave  a  trifling  indul- 
gence to  my  own  notions.  If  that  could  be  allowed,  per* 
haps  I  might  fometimes  (by  accident,  and  without  an  un** 
panlonable  crime)  truft  as  much  to  mj  own  very  cateful 
and  very  laborious,  though,  perhaps,  ibmewhat  purblind 
di^quifitions,  as  to  their  foaring,  intuitive,  eagle-eyed  au- 
thority; but  the  modem  liberty  is  a  precious  thing.  It 
muft  not  be  profaned  by  too  vulgar  an  ufe.  It  belongs 
only  to  the  chofen  few,  who  are  bom  to  the  hereditary 
veprefentation  of  the  whole  democracy,  and  who  leave 
nothing  at  all,  no,  not  the  ofi&l,  to  us  poor  outcails  of 
the  plebeian  race. 

Amongll  thofe  gentlemen  who  came  to  authority,  as 
fbon,  or  fboneir  than  they  came  of  age,  I  do  not  mean^  to 
include  His  Grace.  With  all  thofe  native  tides  to  empire 
over  our  minds  which  diftinguifh  the  others,  he  has  x 
large  ihare  of  experience.  He  certainly  ought  to  under- 
fiand  the  Britilh  conftitution  better  than  I  do.     He  has 
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ftudied  it  in  the  fundamental  part.  For  one  eledlion  I 
have  feen,  he  has  been  concerned  in  twenty.  Nobody  is 
lefs  of  a  viiionary.  theorift ;  nobody  has  drawn  his  fpecu* 
lations  more  from  pnuStice.  No  Peer  has  condefcended  to 
fuperintend  with  more  vigilance  the  declining  franchifes  of 
the  poor  Commons.  **  With  thrice  great  Hermes  he  has 
*<  out-watched  the  bear."  Often  have  his  candles  been 
burned  to  the  fnuff,  and  glimmered  and  flunk  in  the 
fbckets,  whilft  he  grew  pale  at  his  conflitutional  ftudies ;. 
long  fleeplefs  nights  has  he  wafted ;  long,  laboFious,  ihift- 
lefs  jouniies  has  he  made,  and  great  fums  has  he  expended,, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  purity^  the  independence,  and  the 
ibbriety  of  eledtions,  and  to  give  a  check,  if  poiiible,  ta< 
the  ruinous  charges  that  gQ  nearly  to  the  deftru(Sfcion  of  the- 
light  of  election  itfelf. 

Amidft  thefe  his  labours,  his  Grace  will  be  pleafed  to* 
forgive  me,  if  my  2eal,  lefs  enlightened  to  be  fure  than, 
his  by  midnight  lamps  and  ftudies,  has  prefumed  to  talk 
too  favourably  of  this  conftitution,  and  even  to  fay  fome- 
thing  founding  like  approbation  of  that  body  which  has 
the  honour  to  reckon  his  Grace  at  tlie  head,  of  it.  Thofe 
who  diflike  this  partiality,  or,  if  his  Grace  pleafes,.  this- 
flattery  of  mine,  have  a  comfort  at  hand.  I  may  be  re- 
futed and  brought  to  fhame  by  the  moft  convincing  of  all 
refutations,  a  practical  refutation.  Every  individual  peer 
for  himfetf  may  ftiew  that  I  was  ridiculoufly  wrong;  the 
whole  body  of  thofe  noble  perfons  may  refute  me  for  the 
whole  corps.  If  they  pleafe,  they  are  more  powerful 
advocates  againft  themfelves,  than  a  thoufand  fcribblers 
like  me  can  be  in  their  favour.  If  I  were  even  poffefled 
of  thofe  powers  which  "his  Grace,  in  order  to  heighten  my 
offence^  is  pleafed  to  attribute  to  me,  there  would  be  little 
difference*     The  eloquence  of  Mr,  Er&ine  might  fave 
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jvir.  ii^**^iJ»  from  the  gallows,  but  no  eloquence  could  fave 
Mr.  Jackfqn  from  the  efFecSts  of  his  own  potion. 

In  that  unfortunate  book  of  mine,  which  is  put  in  the 
index  expurgatorius  of  the  modern  whigs,  I  might  have 
fpoken  too  favourably  not  only  of  thofe  who  wear  coro* 
nets,  but  of  thofe  who  wear  crowns.  Kings  however  have 
not  only  long  arms,  but  ftrong  ones  too.  A  great  Nor- 
thern potentate  for  inftance,  is  able  in  one  moment,  and 
with  one  bold  ftroke  of  his  diplomatick  pen,  to  efface  all  the 
volumes  which  1  could  write  in  a  century,  or  which  the 
moft  laborious  publicifts  of  Germany  ever  carried  to  the 
fair  of  Leipfick,  as  an  apology  for  monarchs  and  mo- 
narchy. Whilft  I,  or  any  other  poor  puny  private  fophift, 
^vas  defending  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  his  Majefty  might 
refute  me  by  the  treaty  of  Bafle.  Such  a  monarch  may 
deftroy  one  republick  becaufe  it  had  a  king  at  it's  head, 
and  he  may  balance  this  extraordinary  adt  by  founding 
another  republick  that  has  cut  off  the  head  of  it's  king. 
I  defended  that  great  potentate  for  aflbdating  in  a  grand 
alliance  for  the  prefervation  of  the  old  governments  of 
Europe;  but  he  puts  me  to  filence  by  delivering  up  all 
thofe  governments  (his  own  virtually  included)  to  the  new 
fyflem  of  France,  If  he  is  accufed  before  the  Parifian 
tribunal  (conftituted  for  the  tri^  of  kings)  for  having  pol- 
luted the  foil  of  liberty  by  the  tracks  of  his  difciplined 
flaves,  he  clears  himfelf  by  furrendering  the  fineft  parts 
of  Germany  (with  a  handfome  cut  of  his  own  territories) 
to  the  offended  majefty  of  the  regicides  of  France.  Can  I 
refift  this  ?  Am  I  refponfible  for  it,  if  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  a  rope  about  his  neck,  he  makes  amende  bonor^ 
able  to  the  Sans-Cuhtterie  of  the  republick  one  and  indivi-* 
fible  ?  In  that  humiliating  attitude,  in  fpite  of  my  pro- 
tefts^  he  may  fupplicate  pardon  for  his  menacing  procla- 
mations ; 
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mations ;  and  as  an  expiation  to  thofe  whom  he  failed  to 
terrify  with  his  threats,  he  may  abandon  thofe  whom  he 
had  feduced  by  his  promifes.  He  may  iacrifice  the  royaUfts 
of  France  whom  he  had  called  to  his  ilandard,  as  a  falu-* 
tary  example  to  thofe  who  Ihall  adhere  to  their  native 
fovereign,  or  (hall  confide  in  any  other  who  undertakes  the 
caufe  of  oppreiTed  kings  and  of  loyal  fubje^s. 

How  can  I  help  it,  if  this  high-minded  Prince  will  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  inve<5lives  which  the  regicides  have  made 
againft  all  kings,  and  particularly  againft  himfelf  ?  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  this  royal  propagandift  will  preach  the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  men?  Is  it  my  fault,  if  his 
profeflbrs  of  literature  read  ledtures  on  that  code  in  all  his 
academies,  and  if  all  the  penfioned  managers  of  the  news- 
papers in  his  dominions  diffufe  it  throughout  Europe  in  an 
hundred  journals  ?  Can  it  be  attributed  to  me,  if  he  will 
initiate  all  his  grenadiers,  and  all  his  huflars  in  thefe  high 
tayfteries  ?  Am  I  refponfible,  if  he  will  make  k  Droit  de 
rHommey  or  la  Souverainete  du  Peuple  the  favourite  parole 
of  his  military  orders  ?  Now  that  his  troops  are  to  a<5t 
with  the  brave  legions  of  freedom,  no  doubt  he  will  fit 
them  for  their  fraternity.  He  will  teach  the  Pruf&ans  to 
think,  to  feel  and  to  aft  like  them,  and  to  emulate  the 
glories  of  the  Regiment  de  PEcbqfaud,  He  will  employ 
the  illuftrious  citizen  Santerre,  the  general  of  his  new 
allies,  to  inftruft  the  dull  Germans  how  they  fhall  conduct 
themfelves  towards  pcrfons  who,  like  Louis  the  XVIth, 
(whole  caufe  and  perfon,  he  once  took  into  his  protection) 
Ihall  dare  without  the  fan<5tion  of  the  people,  or  with  it, 
to  ooniider  themfelves  as  hereditary  kings.  Can  I  arrefl 
this  great  potentate  in  his  career  of  glory  ?  Am  I  blame- 
able  in  recommending  virtue  and  religion  as  the  true  foun- 
dation of  all  monarchies,  becaufe  the  prote<n»r  of   the 
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three  religions  of  the  Weftphalian  anangement)  to  ingra'- 
tiate  himfelf  with  the  Republick  of  Philofophy,  ihall 
aboliOi  all  the  three  ?  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  grand  patron  of  the  reformed  church)  if  he  chufes  it> 
from  annulling  the  calviniftick  fabbath,  and  eftablifhing 
the  decadi  of  atheifm  in  all  his  ftates.  He  may  even  re- 
nounce and  abjure  his  favourite  myfticifm  in  the  temple  of 
reaibn.  In  thefe  things,  at  lead,  he  is  truly  defpotick. 
He  has  now  fhaken  hands  with  every  thing  which  at  firft 
had  infpired  him  with  horror.  It  would  be  curious  indeed 
to  fee,  (what  I  (hall  not  howevei:  travel  fo  far  to  fee)  the 
ingenious  devices,  and  the  elegant  tranfparenciea  which  on 
the  reftaration  of  peace  and  the  commencement  of  Pruf- 
fian  liberty  are  to  decorate  Potzdam  and  Gharlottenberg 
fefiigiante.  What  fhades  of  his  armed  anceftors  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburgh  will  the  committee  of  lUuminesp 
raife  up  in  the  opera-houfe  of  Berlin,  to  dance  a  grand 
ballet  in  the  rejoicings  for  this  aufpicious  event  \  Is  it  a 
grand  mailer  of  the  Teutonick  order,  or  is  it  the  great 
elector  ?  Is  it  the  firft  king  of  Pruffia  or  the  laft  ?  or  is 
the  whole  long  line  (long,  I  mean  a  parte  ant^  to  appear 
like  Banquo's  royal  procefiion  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  > 

How  can  I  prevent  all  thefe  arts  of  royal  policy  and  all 
thefe  difplays  of  royal  magnificence  ?  How  can  I  prevent 
the  fucceflbr  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  afpiring  to  » 
new,  and  in  this  age  unexampled  kind  of  glory  ?  Is  it  in 
my  power  to  fay,  that  he  fhall  not  make  his  oonfeiSSons  ia 
the  ft^e  of  St.  Auftin  or  of  RouiTeau?  That  be  fhall  not 
aflume  the  chara<fter  of  the  penitent  and  flagellant,  and 
grafting  monkery  on  philofophy,  flrip  himfelf  of  his  regal 
purple,  clothe  his  gigantick  limbs  in  the  fackdoth  and  the 
bair-Jbirt^  and  exercife  on  his  broad  flioulders  the  difci'- 
pUnary  fcourge  of  the  holy  order  of  ^ia&Jani^cidWeif    It 
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ii  not  in  me  to  hinder  kings  from  making  new  carders, 
of  religious  and  martial  knighthood.  lam  not  Hercules, 
enough  to  uphold  thofe  orbs  which  the  Atlafies  of  the 
world  are  fo  defirous  of  Ihifting  from  their  weary  fhoul- 
dera.  What  can  be  done  againft  the  magnanimous  refo- 
lution  of  the  great  to  accomphfli  the  degradation  and  the 
rtun  of  their  own  charat^r  and  iituation  ? 

What  I  fay  of  the  German  princes,  that  I  lay  of  all 
the  other  <^gnities  and  aU  the  other  inflitutions  of  the  holy 
Boman  Empire.  If  they  have  a  mind  to  deftroy  them- 
ielvesy  they  may  put  their  advocates  to  iilence  and  their 
advifers  tafliaisne.  I  have  often  praifed  the  Aulick  council. 
It  is  very  true  I  did  ib.  I  thought  it  a'  tri)>unal)  as  ^y^e^ 
formed,  as  human;  wildom  could '  form  a  tribunal,  for  co- 
ercimg  the  great,  the  rich  and  the  powerful ;  for  ol^ging 
them  to  fubcnit  their  necks  to  the  imperial  laws,  and  to 
thofe  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  a  tribunal  well  conceived^ 
&at  extirpating  peculation^  corruption  and  oppreilioii,  frcMXi 
;dl  the  parts  of  that  vaft  heterogeneous  mafs  called 
the  Gksrmanick  body.  I  Should  not  be  inclined^  to  retradi 
thefe  praifes  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  lapfes-  inta  which 
human;  infirmity  will  fall ;  they  might  ftill  ftandy  though 
Ibme  of  theiv  conchtfums  ihouldr  tafte  of  the  prejudices  of 
eountiy  or  of  £i£tion,  whether  political  or  religioUs^.-  Some^ 
degrecj.  even  of  corruption,  fliould  not  make  me  think 
them  guilty  of  fuicide;  but  if  we  could  fuppofe,  that  th& 
Aulick  council  not  vegarding  duty^  or  even  common  deco- 
rum,, liftening  neither  to  the  fecret  admonitions  of  con&i** 
ende,.  nor  to  i^e  public^  voice  of  fame,  feme  of  the* 
jnembers  bafdy  abandbning  their  po^l,  und  others,  con- 
tinuing in  it,  only  the  more  in&moufly  to  betray  ir,:  ihould 
give  a  judgment  fo  ihamelefs  and  fo  proftitute,  of  fuch 
soonftcQus  and  even  portentous  corruption,    that  no  ex- 
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ample  in  the  hiftory  of  human  depravity,  or  even  in  the 
fidtions  of  poetick  imagination,  could  poffibly  match  it; 
if  it  fhould  be  a  judgment  which  with  cold  unfeehng 
cruelty,  after  long  deliberations  Ihould  condemn  millions 
of  innocent  people  to  extortion,  to  rapine  and  to  blood, 
and  fhould  devote  fome  of  the  fineft  countries  upon  earth 
to  ravage  and  defolation — does  any  one  think  that  any 
fervile  apologies  of  mine,  or  any  ftrutting  and  bullying 
infolence  of  their  own,  can  fave  them  from  the  ruin  that 
muft  fall  on  all  inftitutions  of  dignity  or  of  authority  that 
are  perverted  from  their  purport  to  the  oppreffion  of  hu- 
man nature  in  others,  and  to  it's  difgrace  in  themfelves. 
As  the  wifdom  of  men  makes  fuch  inftitutions,  the  folly 
of  men  deftroys  them.  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  there: 
is  always  more  in  the  foundnefs  of  the  materials,  than  ia 
the  fafhion  of  the  work.  The  order  of  a  good  building 
is  fomething*  But  if  it  be  wholly  declined  from  it's 
perpendicular;  if  the  cement  is  loofe  and  incoherent;, 
if  the  ftones  are  fcaling  with  every  change  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  whole  toppling  on  our  heads,  what  matter 
is  it  whether  we  are  crufhed  by  a  Corinthian  or  a  Dorick 
ruin }  The  fine  form  of  a  veffel  is  a  matter  of  ufe 
and  of  delight.  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  her  decorated 
with  'coft  and  art.  But  what  fignifies  even  the  mathe- 
matical truth  of  her  form?  What  fignify  all  the  art 
and  coft  with  which  fhe  can  be  carved,  and  painted,  and/ 
gilded,  and  covered  with  decorations  from  ftem  ta» 
ftem;  what  fignify  all  her  rigging  and  fails,  her  flagsy 
her  pendants  and'  her  ftreamers  ?  what  fignify  even,  heo 
cannon,  her  ftores  and  her  provifions,  if  all  her  planks 
and  timbers  be  unfound  and  rotten  ? 
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S^amvis  Pontic^  pinus 

Sihajilia  nobiUs 

JaSles  &  genus  &  notnen  inutile, 

\  have  been  ftimulated,  I  know  not  how,  to  give  you 
this  trouble  by  what  very  few,  except  myfelf,  would  think 
worth  any  trouble  at  all.  In  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  I  have  been  attacked  for  the  defence  of  a  fcherae 
of  government,  in  which  that  body  inheres,  and  in  which 
alone  it  can  exift.  Peers  of  Great  Britain  may  become  as 
penitent  as  the  fovereign  of  Pruffia.  They  may  repent  of 
what  they  have  done  in  aflertion  of  the  honour  of  their 
king,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  fafety.  But  never  the 
gloom  that  lowers  over  the  fortune  of  the  caufe,  nor  any 
thing  which  the  great  may  do  towards  haftening  their  own 
fall,  can  make  me  repent  of  what  I  have  done  by  pen  op 
voice  (the  only  arms.  I  poflefe)  in  favour  of  the  order  of 
things  into  which  I  was  bom,  and  in  which  I  fondly  hoped 
to  die. 

In  the  long  feries  of  ages  which  have  furniflied  the 
matter  of  hiftory,  never  was  fo  beautiful  and  fo  auguft  a 
fpe(5tacle  prefented  to  the  moral  eye,  as  Europe  afforded; 
the  day  before  the  revolution  in  France.     I  knew  indeed 
that  this  profperity  contained  in  itfelf  the  feeds  of  it?s.own 
danger.     In  one  part  of  the  fociety  it  caufed  laxity  and 
debility.     In  the  other  it  produced  bold"  fpirits  and  dark 
deiigns.     A  falfe  philofophy  paffed  from  academies  into^ 
courts,  and   the  great  themfelves  were  infe(5ted  with  the 
theories  which  condu<£ted  to  their  ruin.    Knowledge  which 
in  the  two  laft  centuries  either  did  not  exift  at  alii  or  ex— 
ifted  folidly  on  right  principles,  and  in  chofen  hands,  was 
BOW  diffufed,  weakened  and  perverted;     General  wealth 
Ibofened  morals,  relaxed  vigilance,,  andincreafedprefump* 
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tion.     Men  of  talent  began  to  compare,  in  the  partition 
of  the  common  ftock  of  pubHck  profperity,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  dividends*  with  the  merits  of  the  claimants. 
As  ufual,  they  found  their  portion  not  equal  to  their  efti- 
mate  (or  perhaps  to  the  puhlick  eftimate)  of  their  own 
worth.     When  it  was  once  diioovered  by  the  revolution  in 
France  that  a  ftruggle  between  eftabKlhcoent  and  rapacity 
-could  be  maintained*  though  hut  for  one  year»  and  in  one 
place,  I  was  fure  that  a  pradticable  breach  was  made  in  the 
^hole  order  of  things  and  in  every  country.     ReligioD» 
that  held  the  majberiak  of  the  fahrick  together,  was  firft 
fyftenutically  bofened.      All  other  opinions,   under  the 
name  of  prejudices,  muft  foil  along  with  it;,  and  property, 
}eft  luidef^sded  by^  principles,  became  a  irepofitory  of  fpoils 
to  tempt  cupidity,  and  not  a  magazine  to  fuvniih  arms  for 
defence.     I  knew^  that  attached  on  alt  £des  by  the  in- 
fernal energies  of  talents  Ted  in  action  by  vice  and  diforder, 
authority  could  not  ftand  upon  authority  alone.    It  wanted 
fome  other  fupport  than  the  poife  of  it's  own  gravity. 
Situations  fbrmsMrly  fupported  persons.     It  now  became  ne- 
ceffary  that  peribnaL  qualities,  fhould  fupport  iituations. 
Formerly,  where  auAority  was  found,  wijCdom.  and  virtue 
were  prefumed.     But  now  the  veil  was  torn,  and  to  keep 
loff  facrilegious  intrufion,  it  was  necefifary  that  in  the  fanc- 
Xuary  of  government  fon^thing  fhould  be  difclofed,  not 
■only  venerable,,  but  dreadful.     GoTemmeni  was  at  once 
to  (hew.  itfelf  full  of  virtue  and  full  of  force.     It  was  to 
invite  partizaas  by  making  it  appear  to  the  world  that  a 
generous  caufe  was  to  be  a£Gected ;.  one  fit  for  a.  generous 
people  to  engage  in%     From  paffi^ve  fubroifhon  was  it  to 
•expe^  refolute  defence  ?    NoJ    It  mtift  have  warm  advo.- 
cates  and  paffionate  defenders^  which  zit  heavy,  diftoni-' 
tented  acquiefcenee  nevfic  couM  produce.     What  a  haik 
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and  fooIi(h  thing  is  it  for  any  confolidated  body  of  autho* 
rity  to  fay,  or  to  a<5t  as  if  it  faid,  "  ,1  will  put  my  truft 
not  in  my  own  virtue,  but  in  your  patience ;  I  will  indulge 
in  effeminacy,  in  indolence,  in  corruption;  I  will  give 
way  to  all  my  perverfe-  and  vitious  humours,  becaufe  you 
cannot  puniih  me  without  the  hazard  of  ruining  your- 
felves  ?** 

I  wifhed  to  warn  the  people  againft  the  greateft  of  all 
evils :  a  blind  and  furious  fpirit  of  innovation,  under  th6 
name  of  reform.  I  was  indeed  well  aware  that  power 
rarely  reforms  itfelf.  So  it  is  undoubtedly  when  all  is 
quiet  about  it.  But  I  was  in  hopes  that  provident  fear 
might  prevent  fruitlefs  penitence.  I  trufted  that  danger 
might  produce- at  leaft  circumfpedion ;  I  flattered  myfelf 
in  a  moment  like  this  that  nothing  would  be  added  to 
make  authority  top-heavy ;  that  the  very  moment  of  an. 
earth-quake  would  not  be  the  time  chofeti  for  addihg  a 
ftory  to"  our  houfcs.  I  hoped  to  lee  the  fiireft  of  all  re- 
forms, perhaps  the  only  fune  reform^  the  csealing  to  do  ill. 
In  the  mean  time  1  wifhed  to  the  people,  the  wiiUom  of 
knowing  how  to  tolerate  a  condition  wbkh  AO»e  ef  their 
efforts  can  render  much  more  than  toleraUe^  It  was  a 
condition,  however,  in  which  every  thin^  was  to  be  found 
that  could  enaWe  them  to  five  to  nature,^  and  if  fo  they 
pleafed,  to  live  to  virtue  and  to  honour, 

I  do,  not  repent  thac  I  thought  better  of  th&Ct  to  whom 
I  wifhed  well,  than  they  will  fuffer  me  long  to  think  that 
they  deferred.  Far  from  repenting,  I  would  to  C5od,  that 
new  faculties  had  been  called  up  in  m^,  in  fstv&nt  not  6f 
this  or  that  man,  or  this  or  that  fyfteni,  but  of  the  gei- 
neral  vital  principle  that  whilft  it  was  in  it*s^  vigour  pro«- 
duced  the  ftate  of  things  tranfmitted  to  vls  from  our  fa^ 
thers;  but  whkhy  thvough  the  joint  operation  of  the 
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abufes  of  authority  and  liberty,  may  perifti  in  our  bands. 
I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  men,  and  the  com- 
monwealths they  create,  like  the  bodies  of  individuals^ 
^row  effete  and  languid  and  bloodlefs,  and  oflify  by  the 
neceflities  of  their  own  conformation,  and  the  fatal  opera- 
tion of  longevity  and  time.  Thefe  analogies  between  bo- 
dies natural  and  politick,  though  they  may  fometimes 
illuftrate  arguments,  furnifh  no  argument  of  themfelves. 
They  are  but  too  often  ufed  under  the  colour  of  a  fpecious 
philofophy,  to  find  apologies  for  the  defpair  of  lazinefs 
-and  pufiUanimity,  and  to  excufe  the  want  of  all  manly 
efforts,  when  the  exigencies  of  our  country  call  for  them 
•the  more  loudly. 

How  often  has  publick  calamity  been  arreftfed  on  the 
•very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  feafonable  energy  of  a  lingle 
man  ?  Have  we  no  fuch  man  amongft  us  ?  I  am  as  fure 
AS  I  am  of  my  being,  that  one  vigorous  mind  without 
•office,  without  fituation,  without  publick  functions  of  any 
kind  (at  a  time  when  the  want  of  fuch  a  thing  is  felt,  as 
i  am  fure  it  is)  I  fay,  one  fuch  man,  confiding  in  the  aid 
of  God,  and  full  of  juft  reliance  in  his  qwn  fortitude, 
vigour,  enterprize  and  perfeverance,  would  firft  draw  to 
3iim  fome  few  like  himfelf,  and  then  that  multitudes, 
hardly  thought  to  be  in  exigence,  would  appear  and  troop 
about  him. 

If  I  faw  this  aufpidous  beginning,  baffled  and  fruftrated 
as  I  am,  yet  on  the  very  verge  of  a  timely  grave,  aban- 
<loned  abroad  and  defolate  at  home,  ftripped  of  my  boaft, 
my  hope,  my  confolation,  my  helper,  my  counfellor  and 
nay  guide,  (you  knoW  in  part  what  I  have  loft,  and  would 
to  God  I  could  dear  myfelf  of  all  negle<St  and  fault  in  that 
lofs)  yet  thus,  even  thus,  \  would  rake  up  the  fire  under 
all  tiie  aihes  that  oppreis  it.     1  am  no  longer  patient  of 
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the  publick  eye ;  nor  am  I  of  force  to  win  my  way  and  to 
juftle  and  elbow  in  a  crowd.  But  even  in  folitude^  fome* 
thing  may  be  done  for  fociety.  The  meditations  of  the 
clofet  have  infedled  fenates  with  a  fubtle  frenzy,  and  in- 
flamed armies  with  the  brands  of  the  furies.  The  cure 
might  come  from  the  fame  fource  with  the  diftemper.     I 

•  would  add  my  part  to  thofe  who  would  animate  the  people 
(whofe  hearts  are  yet  right)  to  new  exertions  in  the  old 
caufe. 

Novelty  is  not  the  only  fource  of  zeal.  Why  fhould 
not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arife  to  aflert  the  honour 
of  the  antient  law,  and  to  defend  the  temple  of  their  fore- 
fathers, with*  as  ardent  a  fpirit,  as  can  infpire  any  inno- 
vator to  deftroy  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the  glory 

•  of  antient  ages?  It  is  not  a  hazarded  aflertion,  it  is  a 
great  truth,  that  when  once  things  are  gone  out  of  their 
ordinary  courfe,  it  is  by  adts  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
they  can  alone  be  re-eftablifhed.  Republican  fpirit  can 
only  be  combated  by  a  fpirit.  of  the  fame  nature:  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  informed  with  another  principle  and 
pointing  to  another  end.  I  would  perfuade  a  reiiflance 
both  to  the  corruption  and  to  the  reformation  that  prevails. 
It  will  not  be  the  weaker,  but  much  the  ftronger,  for 
combating  both  together.  A  viAory  over  real  corruptions 
would  enable  us  to  baffle  the  fpurious  and  pretended  re- 
formations. I  would  not  wilh  to  excite,  or  even  to  tole- 
rate, that  kind  of  evil  fpirit  which  evokes  the  powers  of 
hell  to  redtify  the  diforders  of  the  earth.  No !  I  would 
add  my  voice  with  better,  and  I  truft,  more  potent  charms, 
to  draw  down  juftice  and  wifdom  and  fbnitude  from 
Ijeaven,  for  the  correction  of  human  vice,  and  the  recall- 
ing of  human  error  from  the  devious,  ways  into  which  it 
has  been  betrayed.     I  would  wifti  to  call  the  impulfes  of.  • 

VOL.  IV.  K  k  individuals 
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individuals  at  once  to  the  aid  and  to  the  controul  of  ai^ 
thoiity.  By  this  which  I  call  the  true  republican  fpirity 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  monarchies  ;done  can  be 
reicoed  from  the  imbecility  of  courts  and  the  madne&  of 
the  crowd*  This  republican  f{»rit  would  n(^  fufier  men 
in  high  place  to  bring  ruin  on  their  country  and  on  tbem- 
felves.  It  would  reform,  not  by  deftroying,  but  by  fayingy 
the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful.  Such  a  republican 
fpirit,  we  perhaps  fondly  conceive  to  have  animated  the 
diftinguiflied  heroes  and  patriots  of  old,  who  knew  no 
mode  of  policy  but  religion  and  virtue.  Thefc,  they 
would  have  paramount  to  all  conftitutions ;  they  would 
not  fufier  monarchs  or  fenates  or  popular  a£femblies,  under 
pretences  of  dignity  or  authority,  or  freedom,  to  (hake 
off  thofe  moral  riders  which  reafon  has^  appointed  to  go- 
vern every  fort  of  rude  power.  Thde,  in  appearance 
loading  them  by  their  weight,  do  by  that  preffure  aug^ 
ment  their  efiential  force.  The  mom^itum  is  encreafed 
by  the  extraneous  weight.  It  is  true  in  moral,  as  it  is  in 
mechanical  idence.  It  is  true,  not  only  in  the  draught, 
but  in  the  race.  Thefe  riders  of  the  great,  in  effedl,  hold 
the  reins  which  guide  ^hem  in.  their  courier  and  wear  the 
fpur  that  Simulates  them  tx>  the  goals  of  luxiour  and  of 
fafety.  The  great  muft  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of  pru-. 
dence  and  of  virtue  ;  or  ^cfnt  will  long  fubmit  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  great. 


it 


Dh  te  minor  em  quod  geris  tmperas,* 


This  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  they  cannot  alter. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  things  are  in  a  bad  ftate.  I  do 
liGt  deny  a  good  ibare  of  diligence^  a  rery  great  ihare  ol 
ability,  and  much  publick  virtue  to  thofe  who  dire(Sb  our 
aflfairs.     But  they  are  encumbered,  not  aided^  by  their 
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'^rety  m(liTKn«As,  and  by  all  the  apparatus  of  the  flate, 
I  think  that  oor  cnini^y  (though  there  are  things  againft 
Hiem,  which  tieither  you  nor  I  -can  dilTemble,  and  which 
grieve  me  to  the  heart)  is  hy  far  *he  moft  honeft  and  by 
far  the  wifeft  fyftem  of  advnimllratioa  in  Eu«>pe.  Their 
fall  woifld  be  ho  trivial  calamity. 

Not  meanhig  to  depredatte  the  minority  in  pailiaraent, 
whofe  talents  are  alfo  great,  and  to  whom  I  do  not  deny 
TirtueSy  their  fyftem '  feems  to  me ,  to  be  fundamentally 
*5frong.  But  whether  wrong  <«■  right,  they  have  not 
enough  of  coherence  among  themfelve's,  nor  of  eftimation 
with  the  pubUck,  nor  of  numbers.  They  cannot  make 
up  an  adminiftration.  Nothing  is  more  yidble.  Many 
other  things  are  againft  them,  which  I  do  not  charge  «s 
fafults,  biA  reckon  among  national  misfortunes.  Extra- 
ordinary th^ings  mruft  be  done,  or  one  of  the  parties  cannot 
itaiid  -as  a  miniftry,  nor  the  other  «ven  as  an  oppofition. 
K^ey  cannot  change  their  Ikuations,  nor  can  any  ufeful 
txsalition  be  made  between  -them.  I  do.  not  fee  the  mode 
trf  it,  nor  the  way  to  it.  This  afpeft  of  things  I  do  not 
contemplate  with  pleaAire. 

I  weH  know  that  -eveiy  thing  of  the  daring  kind  which 
I  fyesSa  of  is  critical — But  the  times  are  critical.  New 
things  in  a  new  woiid !  I  lee  no  hopes  in  the  common 
tracks.  If  men  are  not  "to  be  found  who  can  be  got  to 
feel  within  them  fome  hnpulfe 

" quod ne^^Mo  mot^rare^  (SJmtio  tanUtmi* 

«nd  which  makes  them  impatient  of  the  prefent ;  if  none 
can  be  got  to  feel  that  private  perfons  may  fometimes 
affltxme  that  fort  of  tnagiftracy  which  does  not  depend  on 
the nominatioa  of  Kings,  or  the  eledtton  of  the  people, 
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but  has  an  inherent  and  felf-exiftent  power  which  both  . 
would  recognife ;  I  fee  nothing  in  the  world  to  hope.. 

If  I  faw  fuch  a  group  beginning  to  clufter,  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  (hould  have  (all  that  I  can  give)  my  prayers 
and  my  advice.     People  talk  of  war,  or  cry  for  peace—  ! 

have  they  to  the  bottom  confidered  the  queflions  either  of 
war,  or  peace,  upon  the  fcale  of  the  exifting  world  ?  No. 
I  fear  they  have  not.  J 

Why  Ihould  not  you,  yourfelf,  be  one  of  thoie  to 
enter  your  name  in  fuch  a  lift  as  I  fpeak  of  ?  You  are 
young;  you  have  great  talents,  you  have   a  clear  head,  *     1 

you  have  a  natural,  fluent  and  unforced  elocution ;  your  ' 

ideas  are  juft,  your  fentiments  benevolent,  open  and  en- 
larged—but this  is  too  big  for  your  modefty.  Oh  I  this 
modefty  in  time  and  place  is  a  charming  virtue,  and  the 
grace  of  all  other  virtues.  But  it  is  fometimes  the  worft 
enemy  they  have.  Let  him,  whofe  print  I  gave  you  the 
other  day,  be  engraved  in  your  memory !  Had  it  pleafed 
Providence  to  have  fpared  him  for  the  trying  iituations 
that  feem  to  be  coming  on,  notwithftanding  that  he  was 
fometimes  a  little  difpirited  by  the  difpofition  which  we 
thought  fhewn  to  deprefs  him  and  fet  him  afide,  yet  he 
was  alwr.ys  buoyed  up  again;  and  on  one  or  two  ocxa- 
lions,  he  difcovered  what  might  be  expe6led  from  the 
vigour  and  elevation  of  his  mind,  from  his  unconquerable 
fortitude,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  refources  for  every 
purpofe  of  fpeculation  and  of  action.  Remember  him, 
my  friend,  who  in  the  higheft  degree  honoured  and  re- 
fpedted  you,  and  remember  that  great  parts  are  a  great 
truft.  Remember  too  that  miftaken  or  mifapplied  virtues, 
if  they  are  not  as  pernicious  as  vice,.fruftrate  at  leaft  their 
own  natural  tendencies,  ind  difappoint  the  purpofes  of 
the  great  giver.     Adieu.      My  dreams  are  finifhed. 
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IN  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  17^5^, 


f\F  all  things,  an  indifcreet  tampering  with  the  trade 
^^  of  provifions  is  the  moft  dangerous,  and  it  is  always 
worft  in  the  time  when  men  are  moft  (fifpofed  to  it : — ^that 
is,  in  the  time  of  fcarcity.  Becaufe  there  is  nothing  on 
which  the  paffions  of  men  are  fo  violent,  and  their  judg- 
ment fo  weak,  and  on  which  there  exifts  fuch  a  multitude 
of  ill-founded  popular  prejudices. 

The  great  ufe  of  Government  is  as  a  reftraint;  and 
there  is  no  reftraint  which  it  ought  to  put  upon  others,^ 
and  upon  itfelf  too,  rather  than  that  which  is  impofed  on 
the  fiiry  of  (peculating  under  circumftances  of  irritation. 
The  number  of  idle  tales  fpread  about  by  the  induftry  of 
faiStion,  and  by  the  zeal  of  foblilh  good-intention,  and 
greedily  devoured  by  the  malignant  credulity  of  mankind, 
tends  infinitely  to  aggravate  prejudices,  which,  in  them- 
felves,  are  more  than  fufficiently  ftrong.  In  that  ftate  of 
affairs,  and  of  the  publick  with  relation  to  them,  the  firft 
thing  that  Government  owes  to  us,  the  people,  is  infor- 
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mation ; ,  the  next  is  timely  coercion :— the  one  to  guide 
our  judgment;  the  other  to  regulate  our  tempers. 

To  provide  for  us  in  our  neceffities  is  not  in  the  power 
of  Government.  It  would  be  a  vain  prefumption  in 
llatefmen  to  think  they  can  do  it.  The  people  maintain 
them,  arid  not  they  the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
Government  to  prevent  much  evil ;  it  can  do  very  little 
pofitive  good  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  thing  elfe.  It  is 
not  only  fo  of  the  ftate  and  flatefman,  but  of  all  the 
clafles  and  defcriptions  of  the  Rich — they  are  the  pen- 
iioners  of  the  poor,  and  are  maintained  by  their  fuper- 
fluity.  They  are  under  an  abfolute,  hereditary,  and  in- 
defeafible  dependance  on  thofe  who  labour,  and  are  mif- 
called  the  Poor. 

The  labouring  people  are  only  poor,  becaufe  they  are 
numerous.  Numbers  in  their  nature  imply  poverty.  In 
a  fair  diftribution  among  a  vaft  multitude,  none  can  have 
much.  That  clafs  of  dependent  penfioners  called  the 
rich,  is  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  if  all  their  throats  were 
cut,  and  a  diftribution  made  of  all  they  con  fume  in  a 
year,  it  would  not  give  a  bit  .of  bread  and  cheefe  for  one 
night's  fupper  to  thofe  who  labour,  and  who  in  reality 
feed  both  the  penfioners  and  themfelves. 

But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  cut,  nor 
their  magazines  plundered ;  becaufe,  in  their  perfons  they 
are  truftees  for  thofe  who  labour,  and  their  hoards  are  the 
banking- houfes  of  thefe  latter.  Whether  they  mean  it  or 
not,  they  do,  in  efFed,  execute  their  truft — fome  with 
more,  fome  with  lefs  fidelity  and  judgment.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  duty  is  performed,  and  every  thing  returns, 
dedu(Sting  fome  very  trifling  commiflion  and  difcount,  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  arofe.  When  the  poor  rife  to 
deftroy  the  rich,  they  a6t  as  wifely  for  their  own  purpofes 
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as  when  they  burn  mills,  and  throw  corn  into  the  river, 
to  make  bread  cheap. 

When  I  fay,  that  we  of  the  people  ought  to  be  in- 
formed, inclufively  I  fay,  we  ought  not  to  be  flattered  t 
flattery  is  the  reverie  of  inftru<Stion.  The  poor  in  thai 
cafe  would  be  rendered  as  improvideiit  as  the  rich,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  good  for  them. 

Nothing  can  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  wicked  as  the  political 
canting ,  language,  **  The  labouring  poor.^  Let  compaf- 
iion  be  fhewn  in  action,  the  more  the  better,  according  tc^ 
every  man*s  ability,  but  let  there  be  no  lamentation  of 
their  condition.  It  is  no  relief  to  their  miferable  circum* 
ftances ;  it  i&  only  an  infult  to  their  miferable  underfland- 
ings.  It  arifes  from  a  total  want  of  charity,  or  a  total 
want  of  thought.  Want  of  one  kind  was  never  relieved 
by  want  of  any  other  kind.  Patience,  labour,  fobriety, 
frugality,  and  religion,  iho\dd  be  recommended  to  them  f 
all  the  reft  is  dovrnright  frautk  It  is  horrible  to  caU  them 
f*  The  Qftce  Jbappy  labourer." 

Whether  what  may  be  c;dled  the  moral  or  philofbphicat 
happinefs  of  the  laborious  iclafles  is  increafed  or  not,  I 
cannot  fay.  The  feat  of  that  fpecies  of  happinefs  is  iii 
the  mind;  and  there  are  few  data  to  afcertain  the  compa- 
rative ftate  of  the  mind  at  any  two  periods.  I^hilofophicai 
happinefs  is  to  want  little.  Civil  or  vulgar  happinefs  ii  to* 
want  much,  and  to*  enjoy'  much. 

If  the  hap{nnef«  of  the  animal  man  (which  eentAtilf 
goes  fomewbere  cbwardS'  the  happiiiefs  of  tiie  ration^ 
man)  be  the  objefk  of  our  eftimate,  then  I  aflenv  without' 
the  leail  hefitationy  thM  the  conditioit  of  thofe  who  li»boiir  ' 
(in  all  defedptidatf  of  labour,,  and  in  all  gradations  of 
labour,  from  th^  Mgbeft  to  th&  loweft  indti^V^ly)  i ^  C^ 
the  whole  extreia^  metiwoted^  if  RK>r»  xad^  better  fbod 
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is  any  ftandard  of  melioration.  They  work  more,  it  is 
certain ;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  augmented 
labour;  yet  whether  that  increafe  of  labour  be  on  the 
whole  z  good  or  zn  evil^  is  a  conlideration  that  would  lead 
us  a  great  way,  and  is  not  for  my  prefent  purpofe.  But 
as  to  the  fa£l  of  the  melioration  of  their  diet,  I  Ihall 
enter  into  the  detail  of  proof  whenever  I  am  called  upon  t 
in  the  mean  time,  the  known  difficulty  of  contenting 
them  with  any  thing  but  bread  made  of  the  fineft  flour^ 
and  meat  of  the  firft  quality,  is  proof  fufficient. 

I  further  aflert,  that  even  under  all  the  hardlhips  of 
the  laft  year,  the  labouring  people  did,  either  out  of  their 
dire<5l  gains,  or  from  charity,  (which  it  feems  is  now  an 
infult  to  them)  in  fa£t,  fare  better  than  they  did,  in  fea-* 
fons  of  common  plenty,  fifty  or  lixty  years  ago ;  or  even 
at  the  period  of  my  Engliih  obfervation,  which  is  about 
forty-four  years.  I  even  aflert,  that  full  as  many  in  that 
clafs,  as  ever  were  known  to  do  it  before,  continued  to 
fave  money ;  and  this  I  can  prove  fo  far  as  my  own  in- 
formation and  experience  extendi 

It  is  not  true  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  encreafed 
with  the  nominal  price  of  provifions.  I  allow  it  has  not 
fluctuated  with  that  price,  nor  ought  it;  and  the  Squires  of 
Norfolk  had  dined,  when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  it  might  or  ought  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  market  of 
provifions.  The  rate  of  wages  in  truth  has  no  direil  re- 
lation to  that  price.  Labour  is  a  commodity  like  every 
other,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  demand.  This 
is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  however,  the  nature  of  things 
has  provided  for  their  neceflities.  Wages  have  been  twice 
raifed  in  my  time,  and  they  bear  a  full  proportion,  or 
even  a  greater  than  formerly,  to  the  medium  of  provifion 
during  the  Jajft  bad  cycle  of  twenty  yearst.     They  bear  a 
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full  propoirtion  to  the  refult  of  their  labour.  If  we  were 
wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond  it,  the  ftone  which 
we  had  forced  up  the  hill  would  only  fall  back  upon  them 
in  a  diminifhed  demand,  or,  what  indeed  is  the  far  leiler- 
evil,  an  aggravated  price  of  aU  the  proviiions,  which  are 
.the  refult  of  their  manual  toil. 

There  is  an  implied  contra(5t,  much  ftronger  than  any 
inftrument  or  article  of  agreement,  between  the  labourer 
in  any  occupation  and  his  employer — that  the  labour,  fo 
far  as  that  labour  is  concerned,  fhall  be  fufficient  to  pay 
to  the  employer  a  profit  on  his  capital,  and  a  compenfa- 
tion  for  his  ri(k ;  in  a  word,  that  the  labour  fhall  produce 
an  advantage  equal  to  the  payment.  Whatever  is  above 
that,  is  a  dire<St  tax ;  and  if  the  amount  of  that  tax  be 
left  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  another,  it  is  an  arbitrary 
tax. 

If  I  underftand  it  rightly,  the  tax  propo{ed  on  the 
farming  intereft  of  this  kingdom,  is  to  be  levied  at  what 
is  called  the  difcretion  of  juftices  of  peace. 

The  queftions.  ariling  on  this  fcheme.  of  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion are  thefe — Whether  it  is  better  to  leave  all  dealing, 
in.  which  there  is  no.  force  or  fraud,  collulion  or  combina- 
tion, entirely  to  the  perfons  mutually  concerned  in  the 
matter  contraded  for;  or  to  put  the  contract  into  the 
hands  of  thofe,  who  can  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  in- 
tereft  in  it,  and  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  fubje<5t. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  there  would  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  folving  this,  queftion ;  for  what  man,  of  any 
degree  of  refle6lion,  can  think,  that  a  want  of  interdl  in 
any  fubjeit  clofely  connected  with  a  want  of  ikill  in  it, 
qualifies  a  perfon  to  intermeddle  in  any  the  leaft  affair ; 
znuch  lefs  in  afi&irs  that  vitally  concern  the  agriculture  of  ^ 
the  kingdon),  the  firft  of  all  it*s  concerns,  and  the  foun-< 
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elation  of  all  it*s  profpeiity  in  every  other  mattery  by  whuh 
that  profperity  is  prodiiced  ? 

The  vi:dgar  error  on  this  fubjet^  arifes  ^m  a  totsd  con* 
fufion  in  the  very  idea  of  things  widely  different  in  th«n- 
lelves;  thofe  of  convention,  and  thofe  of  judicature. 
When  a  contra<St  is  making,  it  is  a  matter  of  difcretion 
and  of  intereft  between  the  parties.  In  that  intoxrourfe, 
and  in  what  is  to  arife  from  it,  the  parties  are  the  mailers. 
If  they  are  not  completely  fo,  they  are  not  free,  and  thwe- 
fore  their  contra<Sts  are  void. 

But  this  freedom  has  no  farther  extent,  when  the  con- 
tra(St  is  made ;  then  their  difcretionary  powers  expire,  and 
a  new  order  of  things  takes  it*s  origin.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  and  oh  a  difference  between  the  parties,  the 
office  c^  the  judge  commences.  He  cannot  diftate  the 
contra<St.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  fee  that  it  be  enforced ^  ihx>- 
vided  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  pre-exifting  laws,  or  ob- 
tained by  force  or  fraud.  If  he  is  in  any  way  a  maker 
or  regulator  of  the  contract,  in  fo  much  he  is  difqualified 
from  being  a  judge.  But  this  fort  of  confufed  diftribution 
of  adminiftrative  and  judicial  diara&ers,  (of  which  we 
have  already  as  much  as-  is  fufficient,  and  a  little  more)  is 
not  the  only  perplexity  of  notions  and  paffions  which 
trouble  us  in  the  prefeiit  hour. 

What  is  doing,  fuppofes  or  pretends  that  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  have  opposite  interefts; — that  the  farmer 
c^prefies  the  labourer ;  and  that  a  gentleman  called  a  juf- 
tice  of  peace,  is  the  proted):or  of  the  latter,  and  a  controul 
and  reftraint  on  the  former ;  and  this  is  a  point  I  wi(h  to 
examine  in  a  manner  a  good  deal  di£&)rent  from  that  in 
which  gentlemen  proceed,  who  confide  more  in  their  abilities 
than  is  fit,  and  fuppofe  them  capable  of  more  than  any 
natural  abilities>  fed  with  no  Qther  than  the  provender 
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furnilhed  by  their  own  private  fpeculations,  can  accx)m- 
plilh.  Legillative  a<Sts,  attempting  to  regulate  this  part  of 
ceconomy,  do,  at  leafti  as  much  as  any  other,  require  the 
exacSteft  detail  Of  circumftances,  guided  by  the  fureft  ge- 
neral principles  that  are  neceflary  to  dire(5t  experiment  and 
enquiry,  in  order  again  from  thofe  details  to  elicit  princi- 
ciples,  firm  and  luminous  general  principles,  to  direct  a 
pra£tlcal  legiflative  proceeding. 

Firft,  then,  I  deny  that  it  is  in  this  cafe,  as  in  any 
other  of  neceflary  implication,  that  contra<5Hng  parties 
fhould  originally  have  had  different  interefts.  By  accident 
it  may  be  fo  undoubtedly  at  the  outfet ;  but  then  the  con- 
tract is  of  the  nature  of  a  compromife;  and  compromife 
IS  founded  on  circumftances  that  fuppofe  it  the  intereft  of 
the  parties  to  be  reconciled  in  ^mie  medium.  The  prin- 
ciple of  compromife  adopted,  of  confeqtience  the  interefts 
^  ceafe  to  be  difterent. 

But  in  the  cafe  of  the  farmer  and-  the  labotcrer,  th«ir 
r  interefts  are  always  the  fame,  and  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 

=  fible  that  their  free  contracts  can  be  oneroas  to  either 

I  party.     It  is  the  intereft  of  the  farmer,  that  hisr  work 

J  ftiould  be  done  with  eScA  aiKl  celerity :.  and  that  cannot 

';  be,  unlefs  the  labourer  is  well  fed,,  and  otherwife  found 

■  with  fuch  neceflaries  of  animal  life>  according  to  it's  ha- 

bitudes, as  may  keep  the  body  in  full  force,  and  the  mind 
gay  and  cheerful.  For  of  all  the  inftniments  of  his  trade> 
the  labour  of  man  (what  the  ancient  writers  have  called 
the  inftrttmentttm  vocale),  is  that  on  which  he  is  moft  tO' 
lely  for  the  rc-payraent  of  hia  capital. .  The  other  two^ 
the  femkiocale  in  the  antient  daftificatidn,  that  is»  the 
working  ftocfc  of  cattle,  and  the  injirimtentum  mutuffiy 
luch  as  cartSy  pfouglis,.  fpades,:  and  fo  forth^  though,  not 
aK  inconfiderable  in  themielves>.  ace  very  much  inferior  ia 
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utility  or  in  expence ;  and  without  a  given  portion  of  the 
firft,  are  nothing  at  all.  For  in  all  things  whatever,  the 
mind  is  the  moft  valuable  and  the  moil  important ;  and  ir^ 
this  fcale  the  whole  of  agriculture  is  in  a  natural  and  juft 
order ;  the  bead  is  an  informing  principle  to  the  plough 
and  cart ;  the  labourer  is  as  reafon  to  the  bead ;  and  the 
farmer  is  as  a  thinking  and  prefiding  principle  to  the  la- 
bourer. An  attempt  to  break  this  chain  of  fubordination 
in  any  part  is  equally  abfurd;  but  the  abfurdity  is  the 
moft  mifchievous  in  pradlical  operation,  where  it  is  the 
moft  eafy,  that  is,  where  it  is  the  moft  fubjedt  to  an  er- 
roneous judgment. 

It  is  plainly  more  the  farmer's  intereft  that  his  men 
fliould  thrive,  than  that  his  horfes  (hould  be  well  fed, 
lleek,  plump,  and  fit  for  ufe,  or  than  that  his  waggon 
and  ploughs  fhould  be  ftrong,  in  good  repair,  and  fit  for 
fervice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  ceafes  to  profit  of 
the  labourer,  and  that  his  capital  is  not  continually  ma- 
cured  and  frudtified,  it  is  impofiible  that  he  fhould  con- 
tinue that  abundant  nutriment,  and  cloathing,  and  lodg- 
v^g^  proper  for  the  protedion  of  the  inftruments  he  em- 
ploys. 

It  is  therefore  the  firft  and  fundamental  intereft  of  the 
labourer,  that  the  farmer  Ihould  have  a  full  incoming 
profit  on  the  product  of  his  labour.  The  propofition  is 
fclf- evident,  and  nothing  but  the  malignity,  perverfenefs, 
and  ill-governed  paflions  of  mankind,  and  particularly  the 
envy  they  bear  to  each  other's  profperity,  could  prevent 
their  feeing  and  acknowledging  it,  with  thankfulnefs  to 
the  benign  and  wife  difpofer  of  all  things,  who  obliges 
meo^  whether  they  will  or  not^  in  purfuing  their  own 
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felfifh  interefts,  to  connect  the  general  good  with  their 
own  individual  fuccefs. 

But  who  are  to  judge  what  that  profit  and  advantage 
ought  to  be?  certainly  no  authority  on  earth.  It  is  a 
matter  of  convention  dictated  by  the  reciprocal  conveni- 
ences of  the  parties^  and  indeed  by  their  reciprocal  necef- 
itties. — But, .  if  the  farmer  is  exceflively  avaricious, — why 
fo  much  the  better — the  more  he  defires  to  increafe  his 
gains,  the  more  interefted  is  he  in  the  good  condition  of 
thofe,  upon  Whofe  labour  his  gains  muft  principally  de- 
pends 

.  I  fhall^be  told  by  the  zealots  of  the  fedt  df  regulation, 
that  this  may  be  true,  and  may  'be  fafely  committed  to 
the  convention  6f  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  when  the 
latter  is  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  health*  and  vigour,  and  in  ordinary  times  of  abund- 
ance. But  in  <:alamitous  feafons,  under  accidental  illnefs, 
in  declining  life,  and  with  the  preflure  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  the  future  nourifhers  of  the  community  but  the 
prefent  drains  and  blood-fuckers  of  thofe  who  produce 
them,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  When  a  man  cannot  live  and 
maintain  his  family  by  the  natural  hirQ  of  his  labour^ 
ought  it  not  to  be  raifed  by  authority  ? 

On  this  head  I  mufl  be  allowed  to  fulMnit,  what  my 
opinions  have  ever  been ;  and  fomewhat  at  large. 

And,  firfl,  I  premife  that  labour  is,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  a  commodity,  and  as  fuch,  an  article  of  trade^ 
If  I  am  right  in  this  notion,  then  labour  mufl  be  fubjedk 
to  all  the  laws  and  principles  of  trade,  and  not  to  regula- 
tions foreign  to  them,  and  that  may  be  totally  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  principles  and  thofe  laws.  When  any  com- 
modity is  carried  to  market,  it  is  not  the  neceflity  of  the 
vender,  but  the  neceffity  of  the  purchafer  that  raifes  the 
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price.  The  extreme  want  of  the  feller  has  rather  (by  the 
nature  of  things  "with  which  we  (hall  in  vain  contend)  the 
direct  contrary  operation.  If  the  goods  at  market  are 
beyond  the  demand,  they  fall  in  their  value ;  if  below  it, 
they  rife.  The  impoflibility  of  the  fubfiftence  of  a  maD» 
who  carries  his  labour  to  a  market,  is  totally  l^eHde  the 
queftion  in  this  way  of  viewing  it.  The  only  queftion  is, 
what  is  it  worth  to  the  buyer  ? 

But  if  authority  cornea  in  and  forces  the  buy^  to  a  pric^ 
what  is  this  in  the  cafe  (fay)  of  a.  farnwr,  who  buys  the 
labour  of  ten  or  twelve  labouring  men,  and  three  or  four 
bandycrafts,  what  is  it,  but  to  make  aa  arbi)tp»ry  divifion 
of  his  property  among  them?' 

The  whole  of  his  gains»  I  fay  it  with  the  moft  certain 
eonvi<Stion,  never  do  amount  any  thing  like  in  value  ta 
what  he  pays  to  hia  labourers  and  artificers ;;  fyi  that  a  vef  n 
fmaU;  advance  upon  what  one  man  pays  ta  ffutnyif,  may  abr* 
ibrh  the  whole  of  what  be  poiTefles,  and  amount  to  m 
aiflua].  partition  of  all  his  fubftance  among,  them.  A  per- 
(e&.  equality  will  indeed  be  produced ; — that  ia  ix>  fayt 
eqii^I  want,  equal  wretchednefs,  equal  beggary,,  and  oo  the 
pfu-t  of'  the  partitioners^  a  woeful,  helplefs,  and  defperate 
difappointment.  Such  is  the  event  of  all  compulfory 
equalizations..  They  pull  down  what  is  above.  They 
never  raife  what  ia  below :  and  they  depreft  high  and  low 
together  beneath,  the  level  of  what  was>  originally  the 
loweft. 

If  a  commodity  is  raifed  by  authority  above  what  it  will 
yield  with  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  that  commodity  will  be 
the  lefs-  dealt  in.  If  a  iecond  blundering  interpofition  be 
ufed  to  corre<5t  the  blunder  of  the  firft,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  force  the  purchafe  of  the  commodity  fof  labouc 
for  initancej,  the  one  of  thefe  two  things  mu&  happen, 
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either  that  the  forced  buyer  is  ruined,  or  the  price  of  the 
produft  of  the  labour,  in  that  proportion,  is  raifed.  Then 
the  wheel  turns  round,  and  the  evil  complained  of  falls 
with  aggravated  weight  on  the  complainant.  The  price  of 
corn,  'Which  is  the  refult  of  the  expence  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  hufbandry,  taken  together,  and  for  fome  time 
continued,  will  rife  on  the  labourer,  confidered  as  a  con- 
iumer.  .  The  very  belt  will  be,  that  he  remains  where  he 
was.  But  if  the  price  of  the  com  ihould  not  compenfate 
the  price  of  labour,  what  is  far  more  to  be  feared,  the 
moft  ferious  evil,  the  very  defirudtion  of  agriculture  itfelf, 
is  to  be  apprehended. 

Nothing  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  accuracy  of  judgment  as 
a  coarfe  difcrimination ;  a  want  of  fuch  claffification  iaind 
diftribution  as  the  fubje^  admits  of.  Encreafe  the  rate  of 
wages  to  the  labourer,  fay  the  regulators — as  if  labour  was 
but  one  thing  and  of  one  value.  But  this  very  broad 
generick  term,  labour,  admits,  at  leaft,  of  two  or  three 
ipecifick  defcriptions :  and  thefe  will  fuffice,  at  leaft,  to  let 
gentlemen  difcem  a  little  the  neceflity  of  proceeding  with 
caution  in  their  coercive  guidance  of  thofe  whofe  exiftence 
depends  upon  the  obfervance  of  ftill  nicer  diftin(5tions  and 
fub-diviiions,  than  commonly  they  refort  to  in  forming 
their  judgments  on  this  very  enlarged  part  of  economy. 

The  labourers  in  hufbandry  may  be  divided:  ift.  into, 
thofe  who  are  able  to  perform  the  full  work  of  a  man; 
that  is,  what  can  be  done  by  a  perfbn  from  twenty-one 
yesu^  of  age  to  fifty.  I  know  no  hufbandry  work  (mowing 
hardly  excepted)  that  is  not  equally  within  the  power  of 
sdl  peribns  within  thofe  ages,  the  more  advance  fully 
compenfating  by  knack  and  habit  what  they  lofie  in  atSti- 
vity.  Unqueftionably,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difierence 
betwe^i  the  value  of  one  man's  labour  and  that  of  another, 
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from  ftreagth»  dexterity*  and  hfoneft  application.  But  I 
am  quite  fwre,  from  my  beft  obfervation,  that  any  given 
fiTe  m^n  *will)  ia  their  tota)»  afford  a  proportion  of  labour 
.  equal  to  any  other  ilve  'within  the  periods  of  life  1  hav«^ 
ftated ;  that  is,  that  among  fuch  five  men  there  will  be 
one  pofieffing  .all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  workman^ 
one  bad»  and  the  other  three  middling,  and  ai^roximating 
to  the  Gi&.  and  the  lad.  So  that  in  io  finall  a  platoon  a» 
that  of  even  five»  you  mU  find  the  full  complement  of  aU 
that  five  men  can  earn.  Taking  five  and  five  throughout 
the  kingdom,  they  are  equal :  therefore,  an  error  with 
regard  to  the  equalization  of  their  yr^ges  by  thofe  who 
employ  five,  aa  farmers  do  at  the  very  kaft,  cannot  be 
confiderable. 

2dly.  Tfaoiie  who  are  able  to  work,  but  not  the  cbrnj^te 
talk  of  a  cbyriabourer.  This  clais  is  infinitely  diverfified, 
but  will  aptly  enough  fall  into  principal  divifions.  Men, 
from  the  decline,  which  after  fifty  becomes  every  year 
more  f^fiblc^  to  the  period  of  debility  and  decrq>itude, 
and  the  maladies  that  precede  a  final  difiblution.  fTomefi, 
whofe  employment  on  huj[bandry  is  but  occafiona],  and 
who  difier  more  in  efie^ve  labour  one  from  another  than 
men  do,  on  account  of  geftation,  nurfing,  and  domeftick 
maha^ment,  over  and  above  the  difference  they  have  in 
common  with  men  in  advancing,  in  ftationary,  and  in  de- 
clining Ufe.  Children,  who  proceed  on  the  reverfe  order, 
growing  from  fefs  to  greater  utility,  but  with  a  ftill  greater 
difproportion  of  nutriment  to  labour  than  is  found  in  the 
feoond  of  thefe  fub-divifions ;  as  is  vifible  to  thoie  who  wiU 
give  themfelvfis  the  trouble  of  cxahiining  into  the  interior 
economy  of  a  poor-houfe. 

This  inferior  daffificatipn  is  introduced  to  ihew,  that 
laws  prefcribing,  or  magiftrates  cxendiing,  a  very  ^aS^  and 
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aften  inappikaUe  mlcy  or  a  htioid  and  rafib  <^fcretioii# 
never  can  provide  the  juft  proportions  hetwem  earning 
and  falary  on  the  one  hand,  aod  nutriment  on.  the  other : 
whereas  intereft,  habit^  and  the  tacit  cbnTentionf  that 
arile  from  a  thoufand  naooeiiefs  circuraftances»  produce  a 
U0  that  regulates  without  difficutty,  what  laws  and  ma-f 
gKhrates  cannot  regulate  at  all.  The  firft  dafs  of  labour 
wants  nothing  to  equafize  it ;  it  equalizes  itfelf.  Thefecond 
and  third  are  not  capable  of  any  equalization:., 

But  what  if  Che  rate  of  hire  to  tfafe  hbamcr  cbmes  far 
ftiKMt  of  his  necefiairy  fuT>fiftenc^  and  the  calamity  of  the 
time  is  fo  great  as  to  threaten  a^nat  fiunine?  Is  the  poor 
labourer  to  be  abandoned  to*  the  flhity^  heart  aiid  griping 
hand  of  bale  felf-intereft^  fupported  by  the  fword  of  hlW| 
efpecially  when  tiiere  is  reafiba  to  fiipfBife  that  the  Very 
avarice  of  farmers  them&tves-  hasi  cdnoDcred  with  tine  errors 
o#  Govevnnaient  •»  bring  famine  oh  the  had? 

In  that  cafe^  my  opinion  is  this*  Whenever  it  h^peos 
that  a  man  can  clair»  nodnng  accnrding  to  the  rules-  of 
eommercey  and  the  prindplies  of  juftice^  he  paffbs  oiit  of 
that  department,  and  comes  within  the  jvurifdiiSkioEi  of 
mercy.  In  that  pcovince  the  magiibrabe  has)  mdiiing^  at  vSl 
to  do :  bis  interference  »  a  violation  of  ^e  property  whkii 
k  is  his  oflKce  «o  protetSI.  Without  aU  dsnofot^  charity  to 
tbe  poor  is  a  dire^  and  oMSgatory  duty  xipon  aU  Chriftiaiis> 
next  in  order  afi^r  the  payment  of  debts,  full  as>i)n>n|^ 
and  by  nature  made  in£«iitely  more  defig[htful  tans* 
PuiflfendDrf,  and  other  caiAiilks  do  no^  f  think,  d&nomidate 
it  quite  properly,  when  they  calt  it  a  duty  cf  imperfeA 
eblilgation.  'B/m  the  mannep,  nstoide,  time,  choice  o£  tA^&Sts^ 
and  propiavtion,  are  left  ta  |«ivate  difinction ;  and  perhaps^ 
for  tHat  yevy  reafon  it  is  performed  with  the  greater  ficGfT 
fik^lSbB,  beeattfe  tine  diTcbarge  of  it  has moie thesqppeast^ 
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ance  of  freedom ;  recommending  ns  belides  very  fpecially 
to  the  divine  favour,  as  the  exercife  of  a  virtue  moft  fuitable 
to  a  being  fenfible  of  it's  own  infirmity. 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  un- 
fortunately (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  combina- 
tion) the  moft  regarded,  ought,  in  fa^^  to  be  the  kqfi 
attended  to  upon  this  fubje(5t ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  ftate  of 
utter  ignorance  of  the  means  by  -which  they  are  to  be  fed, 
and  they  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infi- 
nitely circuitous  manner,  to  their  own  maintenance."  They 
are  truly  "  Fruges  confumere  nati^  They  are  to  be  heard 
with  great  refpe<St  and  attention  upon  matters  within  their 
province,  that  is,  on  trades  and  manufa<^ures ;.  but  on  any 
thing  that  relates  to  agriculture,  they  are  to  be  liftened  to 
with  the  fame  reverence  which  we  pay  to  the  dogmas  of 
other  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  men. 

If  any  one  were  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  to  give  in 
an  account  of  all  the  flock  in  their  ihops ;  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  hmit  their  profits,  or  raife  the  price  of 
the  labouring  manufaifturers  upon  them,  or  i  ecommend  to . 
Government,  out  of  a  capital. from  the  publick  revenues,  to 
iet  up  a  ihop  of  the  fame  commodities,  in  order  to  rival 
them,  and  keep  them  to  reafonabie  dealing,  they  would 
very  foon  fee  the  impudence,  injuftice,  and  opprefiion  of 
fuch  a  courfe.  They  would  not  be  miftaken ;  but  tbey 
V^  of  opnion,  that  agriculture  is  to  be  fubje<ft  to  other 
laws,  and  to  be  governed  by  other  principles. 

A  greater  and  more  ruinous  miftake  cannot  be  fallen 
into,  than  that  the  trades  of  agriculture  and  grazing  can 
be  conduiSted  upon  any  otheif  thsui  the  common  principles 
pf  commerce;  namely,  that  the  i^roducer  lhould.be  per- 
mitted, and  even  expected,  to  look  to  all  poflible  profit 
trhicb>  without  fraud  or  violence)  be  can  make ;  to  turn 
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fienty  or  fcarcity  to  the  beft  advantage  he  can ;  to  keep 
back,  or  to  bring  forward  his  commodities  at  his  pleafure ; 
to  account  to  no  one  for  his  ftock  or  for  his  gain.  On  any 
other  terms  he  is  the  (lave  of  the  confumer ;  and  that  he 
fliould  be  fo  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  confumer.  No  (lave 
was  ever  fo  beneficial  to  the  mailer  as  a  freeman  that  deals 
with  him  on  an  equal  footing  by  convention,  formed  on 
the  rules  and  principles  of  contending  interefts  and  com* 
promifed  advantages.  The  confumer,  if  he  were  fufiered, 
would  in  the  end  always  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  tyranny 
and  injuftice.  The  landed  gentleman  is  never  to  forget^ 
that  the  farmer  is  his  reprefentative. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  experiments:  on  the  farmer. 
The  farmer*s  capital  (except  in  a  few  peribns,  and  in  a  very 
few  places)  is  far  more  feeble  than  commonly  is  imagjined. 
The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade ;  it  is  fubjed^  to  great  rifks 
and  16(3es»  The  capital,  fuch  as  it  is,,  is  turned  but  once  in 
the  year ;  in  (bme  branches  it  requires  three  years  before 
the  money  is  paid.  I  believe  never  lefs  than  three  in  the 
turnip  and  grafs>-land  courfe  which  is  the  prevalent  courfe 
on  the  more  or  tefs  fertile,  fandy  and  gravelly  loams,  and 
tbefe  compofe  the  foil  in  the  (bnth  and  (buth-eaft  of  Eng- 
land, the  beft  adapted^  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  are 
adapted  to  the  turnip  buibandry* 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  moil  proiperous  farmer,  count*- 
ing  the  value  of  his  quick  and  dead  (lock,  the  intereft  of 
the  money  he  turns,  together  with  his  own  wages  as  a 
bailiff  or  overfeer,  ever  does  make  twelve  or  fifteen  jft^r 
eentutti  by  the  year  on  his  capital.  1  fpeak  of  the  profperous. 
In  moft  of  the  parts  of  England  which  have  fallen  within 
my  obfervation,  I  have  rarely  known  a  farmer,  who  to  his 
«wn  trade  has  not  added  fome  other  employment  or  traf- 
fi(^>  that,  after  a  oourft  of  the  moft  unreofuttiDg  parlunony 
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and  labour  (ftich  for  the  greater  part  is  theirs),  and  per- 
fevering  in  his  bufiiiefs  for  a  long  courfe  of  yea^s,  died 
wcHtfa  more  than  paid  his  debts,  leaving  bis  pc^erity  to 
eontiniie  in  nearly  the  ^Tame  equal  confli<5^  between  induftry 
and  \fant,  in  which  the  laft  predeceflbr,  and  a  long  line 
of  predeceflbrs  before  him,  lived  and  died. 

Obferve  that  I  fpeak  of  the  generality  of  farmers  who 
have  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
(M*  four  hundred  acres.  There  are  few  in  this  part  of 
the  country  within  the  fonner,  or  much  beycHkt  the  latter, 
extent.  UnqueftienaMy  in  other  j^aces  there  are  much 
larger.  But,  I  am  convinced,  whatever  part  of  England 
be  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  a  farmer  who  cultivates 
twelve  hundred  acres,  which  I  confider  as  a  large  farm, 
though  I  know  there  are  larger,  cannot  proceed,  with  any 
degree  of  fafety  and  efiedt,  with  a  fmaller  capital  than  ten 
thoufand  pounds;  and  that  he  cannot,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  culture,  make  more  upon  that  great  capital  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  than  twelve  hundred  a  yiear. 

As  to  the  weaker  capitals  an  eafy  judgment  maty  be 
formed  by  what  very  fmall  errors  they  may  be  farther 
attenuated,  enervated,  rendered  uniH-oda<Aive>  and  peiiitaps 
totidly  deftroyed. 

This  conilant  precariot^nefs  and  ultintete  moderate 
limits  of  a  farmer's  fortune,  on  the  ftrongefl  capital,  I 
prefs,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ha^ardbus*  ipeculation6 
of  the  times,  but  becauf^  the  excellieht  and  noofl  nfeliil 
works  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Youn^,  tend  t«h  iw-opa- 
gate  that  error  (-fiich  I  ami  very  certain  it  fe)  o#  the  laige^ 
Bcfs  of  a  farmer's  profits.  It  is-  net'  that  his  aceovmt  di 
the  produce  does  often  greatly  exceed,  but  he  by  no  means 
makes  the  proper  allowailice  for  accidents  and  lofl^s*.  I 
Blight  enter  ifita  a  comincmg'  deti^    if  other  »«pe 
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trcmbleforae  and  more  neceflary  details  were  not  before 
me. 

This  propoiied  dffcretionarj  tax  on  labour  militates  wk^ 
die  reebminendations  -of  the  Board  of  Agricultnre :  they 
recximmeadd  a  general  nfe  of  the  drill  culture.  I  agree 
with  the  Board,  that  where  the  foil  is  not  exceffivdy 
heavy,  or  inGumbered  with  lai^  loofe  ftones  (which  how- 
erer  is  the  cafe  with  much  titherwife  good  land)^  that 
courfe  is  the  beft,  and  mofl  produi£live,  proTided  that  the 
maA  accurate  eye;  the  mod  vigilant  fuperintendance;  the 
moft  prompt  adtivity,  which  has  no  fuch  day  as  to-mor-^ 
row  in  it's  calendar ;  the  moA  fteady  foreiight  and  prt-dif- 
pofing  order  to  have  every  body  and  every  thing  ready  in 
it^  I^ace,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate 
fugitive  moment  in  this  tcoquetting  climate  of  ourso^^pro-" 
vided,  I  fay,  all  thefe  combine  to  fpeed  the  plough,  J 
adnnt  ifs  fuperiority  over  the  old  and  gecieral  methods. 
But  under  procraftinating,  improvident,  ordinary  huiband-^ 
men,  who  may  neglect  or  let  flip  the  few  opportunities 
of  fweetening  and  purifying  their  ground  with  perpetually 
renovated  toil,  and  undiffipated  attention,  nothing,  w'hei^ 
tried  to  any  extent,  can  be  wc»fe,  or  more  dangerous :  th€ 
farm  may  be  ruined,  inftead  of  having  the  foil  entiched 
and  fweetened  by  it. 

But  the  excellence  of  the  method  on  a  proper  foil,  and 
condu^d  by  huftmndmen,  of  whom  there  are  few,  being 
readily  granted,  how,  and  on  what  conditions,  is  this  Cul- 
ture obtained  ?  Why,  by  a  very  great  encreafe  of  labour ; 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  third  parr,  at  leaft,  of  the 
hand*labour,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  horfes  and  maehinery 
employed  in  ordinary  tillage.  Now,  every  man  muft  be 
fenfible  how  little  becoming  the  gravity  of  Legiflature  if 
,is  to  encourage  a  Board,  which  recommends  to  us^  ittd 
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upon  very  weighty  reafons  unqueflionably,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capital  we  employ  in  the  operations  of  the 
hand,  and  then  to  pafs  an .  aft  which  taxes  that  manual 
labour)  already  at  a  very  high  rate ;  thus  compelling  us 
to  diminifti  the  quantity  of  labour  which  in  the  vulgar 
courfe  we  a<5tually  employ. 

What  is  true  of  the  farmer  is  equally  true  of  the 
middle  man ;  whether  the  middle  riian  at^s  as  fafior, 
jobber,  falefman,  or  fpeculator,  in  the  markets  of  grain. 
Thefe  traders  are  to  be  left  to  their  free  courfe ;  and  the 
more  they  make,  and  the  richer  they  are,  and  the  more 
largely  they  deal,  the  better  both  for  the  farmer  and  con- 
fumer,  between  whom  they  form  a  natural  and  moll  ufe- 
ful  link  of  connexion ;  though,  by  the  machinations  of 
the  old  evil  counfellor,  Envy,  they  are  hated  and  maligned 
by  both  parties. 

I  hear  that  middle  men  are  accuTed  of  monopoly. 
Without  queftion,  the  monopoly  of  authority  is,  in  every 
inftance  and  in  every  degree,  an  evil ;  but  the  monopoly 
of  capital  is  the  contrary.  It  is  a  great  benefit,  and  a  be- 
nefit particularly  to  the  poor.  A  tradefman  who  has  but 
a  hundred  pound  capital,  which  (fay)  he  can  turn  but 
once  a  year,  cannot  live  upon  a  prq/!f  of  lo  per  cent,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  live  upon  ten  pounds  a  year ;  but  a  man 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  capital  can  live  and  thrive  upon 
5  per  cent,  profit  in  the  year,  becaufe  he  has  five  hundred " 
pounds  a  year.  The  fame  jm>portion  holds  in  turning  it 
twice  or  thrice.  Thefe  principles  are  fdain  and  fimple ; 
and  it  is  not  our  ignorance,  fb  much  as  the  levity,  the 
envy^  and  the  malignity  of  our  nature,  that  hinders 
us  from  perceiving  and  yielding  to  them;  but  we  are 
not  to  fuffer  our  vices  to  ufurp  the  place  of  our  judg- 
ment. 
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The  balance  |>etwee?^  coRfttrnptipp  ^d  pjx>dtt6|i9ii  oaajtef 
price.  The  paarket  fettles^  and  alpni^  c,^^  ^t\Ht  '^^^ 
price.  M^ffcet  is  tjie  njeietjqg  ^4  conferencQ  o^  the  eon- 
fumer  and  pr^iucer^  when  they  mutually  (l^fcqy^  eac)^ 
othe^'^  waists.  .Nobody,  I  be^ev^  h^§.  obff  rv|^d  ji^if;)^  ;|gy 
refle(Stion  wb^t^  market  i$>  without  b^ipg  aftonip^Led  a^  |the 
truth,  the  correiftReis,  the  celerity,  the  geoipr^  fs^mty, 
wi{Lh  which  the  badance  of  w^nts  is  fettled.  Tbpy  y)^b9 
wifh  th<e  dejftr-u<Stion  of  thajt  balance,  apd  \youJd  fain  by 
arbitrary  regulation  decree,  that  defe)6Uve  prod^fStiQn  ilu^d 
TioX  jbse  ponapenfatied  Ijy  encre^fed  price,  dj[re<gtjy  iay  their 
^m  to  the  JTOQt  of  pr()du<5Uo9  itl^lf. 

T^y  pa?y  even  in  pn,e  yejar  .pf  f»cl>  f^c  policy,  4^ 
jnifc^iefe  incalculable;  becaijife  ihe  j^:^e  of  ^  fiymer  jjs^ 
<»s  }  ij^ayi?  befqre  exp|«peic?,  qixe  of  t^  v^s^  pTqcjiri^jjp  ^H^ 
it's  advantages,  the  moft  liable  to  .H^i«$,  ^d  tljie  j^f^  {y;or 
^t;g\]te  ^  any  jtJI^t  is  .^gmed  09.  It  jregu^es  t^  t^es 
ipprf  of  Ubo^r^  of  yigila9,c€^  of  atte^t^,  of  jfl^U,  an^ 
Jt^  me  »dd,  fd  goQd  ,foiti;i^  alfo,  to  c^^rry  p|i  j^  lpu,fineJ& 
of  »  Cw5pker  jjfltb  lwcf«^»  tfeaji  wb^t  bejlopg^  ^q  a^  pthc^ 
trade.  Seeing  things  in  this  ^Ipit,  ^  ^ni  far  firopc)  pre- 
fufi^ing  tto  rcepfurp  tbje  l^ie  ,circviW  iiixftru^iQii  of  fCoi|ncil 
•tp  Jy(Pi:^  fL^eutfinfiptarT^bvit  Lponfefs  I  do  nqt  <plearly  dif- 
^UP  .itjs  -^ibjeit. .  I  -am  :firea^ly  ^Wd  that  the  enquii^y  will 
:rai^  ionae  slfWFPa  as  .a  t^^ei^fure,  Ici^d^ng  to  t^e  Erench  fyf- 
jeQ9bK>f  3?Mtting.  ,com  4ntp  rc<quifit;ion.  jFqr  .^hgt  was  pre- 
cedpd'by  an  inquifitjipn  fpmewhat  fimji^ar  in  ^t*?  pr|qiciple, 
though,  ia<?f€jrdipg  tp  tb^H"  ^n^de,  th^y:  principles  ^^re  ^^dl 
M  -«!b^t  MiQlftnc^j  ^Ufihr^re'}^  \\^  in>>jcb  tP  be  ^egred.  It 
rgofs ; W  ;T»  tprinqip^e  fUr<?<aiy  ;pppqfjte^,to  r^ine :  it  ^efume?, 
^tb«t  tbe  njar^^t,  '^,  po  f ajr  4^/?  pf  i??ei^ty  qr  fcarcitj.  Jt 
.jRuf^S  a.  fvifW/cipi^,  ,whiqh.j3iay  ^<^.tbe.^ranquilli«;y;  of  rtl^e 
publick  mind,  "  that  the  farmer  keeps  back,  and  X^%% 
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unfair  advantages  by  delay  f  on  the  part  of  the  dealer^ 
it  gives  rife  obvioufly  to  a  thoufand  nefarious  fpeculations; 

In  cafe  the  return  ihould  on  the  whole  prove  favour* 
able,  is  it  meant  to  ground  a  meafure  for  encouraging  ex- 
portation  and  checking  the  iniport  of  corn  ?  If  it  is  not,, 
what  end  can  it  anfwer  ?     And,  I  believe^  it  is  not* 

This  opinion  may  be  fortified  by  a  report  gone  abroad',, 
that  intentions  are  entertained  of  cre6ting  publick  grana^ 
ries,  and  that  this  enquiry  is  to  give  government  an  ad- 
vantage in  it's  purchafes. 

I  hear  that  fuch  a  meafure  has  been  propofed,  and  is 
under  deliberation,  that  is,  for  ^vemment  to  fet  up  a 
granary  *  in  every  market  town,  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate,  in  order  to  extinguifh  the  dealer/  and  to  fubjedt  the 
farmer  to  the  confuraer,  by  fecuring  corn  to  the  latter  at  a. 
certain  and  fleady  price. 

If  fuch  a  fcheme  is  adopted,  I  ihould  not  Hke  to  anfwer 
for  the  fafety  of  the  granary,  of  the  agents,  or  of  the 
town  itfelf,  in  which  the  granary  was  erefted — the  firft 
ftorm  of  popular  phrenzy  would  faH  upon  that  graiiary. 

So  far  in  a  political  light. 

In  an  economical  light,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  fuch  granaries  throughout  the  kingdom,  would 
be  at  an  expence  beyond  all  calculation.  The  keeping 
them  up  would  be  at  a  great  charge.  The  management 
and  attendance  would  require  an  army  of  agents,  ftere- 
keepers,  clerks,  and  fervants.  The  capital  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchafe  of  grain  would  be  enormous.  The 
wafte,  decay,  and  corruption,  would  be  a  dreadful  draw- 
back on  the  whole  dealing;  and  the  diffatisfadtion . 
of  the  people,  at  having  decayed,  tainted,  or  corrupted 
corn  fold  to  them,  as  muft  be  the  cafe^  wouW  be  fe- 
rious* 
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This  climate  (whatever  others  may  be)  is  not  favourable 
to  granarieS)  where  wheat  is  to  be  kept  for  any  time.  The 
bell,  and  indeed  the  only  good  granary,  is  the  rick-yard 
of  the  farmer,  where  the  corn  is  preferved  in  it's  own 
llraw,  fweet,  clean,  wholefome,  free  from  vermin  and 
from  infe<Sts,  and  comparatively  at  a  trifle  of  expence. 
This,  and  the  barn,  enjoying  many  of  the  fame  advan- 
tages, have  been  the  fole  granaries  of  England  from  the 
foundation  of  it'^  agriculture  to  this  day.  All  this  is  done 
at  the  expence  of  the  undertaker,  and  at  his  fole  riik. 
He  contributes  to  Government ;  he  receives  nothing  from 
it  but  prote<Stion ;  and  to  this  he  has  a  claim. 

The  moment  that  Government  appears  at  market,  all 
the  principles  of  market  will  be  fubverted.  I  don*t  know 
'  whether  the  farmer  will  fuffer  by  it,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
tolerable  market  of.  competition ;  but  I  am  fure  that,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  trading  government  will  fpeedily  be- 
come a  bankrupt,  and  the  confumer  in  the  end  will  fufFer. 
If  Governriient  makes  all  it*s  purchafes  at  once>  it  will  in-r 
ftantly  raife  the  market  upon  itfelf.  If  it  makes  them 
by  degrees,  it  mufb  follow  the  courfe  of  the  market.  If 
it  follows  the  courfe  of  the  market,  it  will  produce  no 
efie<St,  and  the  confumer  may  as  well  buy  as  he  wants — 
therefore  all  the  expence  is  incurred  gratis. 

But  if  the  objedt  of  this  fcheme  fhould  be,  what  I  fuf- 
pe(St  it  is,  to  deftroy  the  dealer,  commonly  called  the 
middle  roan,  and  by  incurring  a  voluntary  lofs  to  carry 
the  baker  to  deal  with  Government,  I  am  to  tell  them 
that  they  muft  fet  up  another  trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a 
mealman,  attended  with  a  new  train  of  expences  and  riiks. 
If  in  both  thefe  trades  they  ihould  fucceed,  fo  as  to  ex- 
clude thoTe  who  trade  on  natural  and  private  capitals,  then 
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they  will  haVc  a  monojioly  in  their  hands,  which,  under 
the  appear&iice  of  a  monopoly  of  capital,  will,  in  redity, 
be  a  monopoly  of  authority,  and  will  ruin  whartever  it 
touches.  The  agriculture  ot*  the  kingdom  cannot  iftand 
before  it. 

A  little  place  like  Geneva,  of  not  more  than  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  has  no 
tBn-itt>ry,  or  next  to  hone ;  which  depends  for  it^  «xlft-. 
ehc-e  oh  the  good-will  of  three  neighbouring  powers,  and 
is  of  fcoiirfe  -continually  in  the  ftate  of  fomething  like  a 
fiege^  or  in  the  fpeculation  of  it,  might  find  (bme  rdib\irce 
in  ftate  granaries,  aftd  (bme  revenue  from  the  monopoly 
of  what  Was  fold  to  the  keepers  of  publick  ho^fee.  This 
is  a  policy  for  a  ftate  too  ftnall  for  agriculture.  It  is  not 
(for  ihftance)  fit  for  fo  great  a  country  as  the  Pope  pof^ 
felTes,  where,  however,  it  is  adopted  and  purfued  in  a 
greater  extent,  and  with  more  ftriftnefs.  Certain  of  tht 
Pope's  territoiies,  from  whence  the  dty  of  Rome  is  fup- 
plied,  being  obli^d  to  furnifli  Rome  and  the  granaries  of 
his  Holinefs  with  corn  at  a  certain  price,  that  part  of  th€ 
papal  territories  is  utterly  ruined.  That  tuin  may  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  this  Itrfe  caufe,  and  it  appears  in* 
dubitably  by  a  comparifim  of  their  ftate  and  condition 
with  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  dominions 
not  fubje<5ted  to  the  fame  regulations,  which  are  in  cir- 
cumftances  highly  flouriftiing. 

The  reformation  of  this  evil  fyftem  is  in  a  manner  im- 
pra^icable ;  for,  firft,  it  does  keep  bread  and  all  other 
provifions  equally  fub)e<£t  to  the  chamber  of  fupply,  at  a 
pretty  leafonable  and  regular  price,  in  the  city  of  Rome*' 
This  prefferves  quiet  among  the  numinous  poor,  idte,  arid 
naturally  mutinous  people,,  of  si  Very  gre^  €a|»taL     Biit 
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the  ^iet  of  the  town  is  pnrchafed  by  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  the  ultimate  wretchednefs  of  both.  The 
next  caufe  which  renders  this  evil  incurable,  is,  the  jobs 
which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  which,  in  fpite  of  all 
precaiutiotts,  would  grow  out  of  fuch  things,  even  under 
governments  far  more  potent  than  the  feeble  authority  of 
the  Pope. 

This  example  of  Rome  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  moft  ancient  times,  and  the  moft  flourishing  period  of 
the  Roman  empire  (but  not  of  the  Roman  agriculture) 
may  ferve  as  a  great  caution  to  all  governments,  not  tO' 
attempt  to  feed  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magif- 
trates.     If  once  they  are  halntuated  to  it,  though  but  for 
one  half-year,  they  will  never  be  iatisfied  to  hav€  it  others 
yfi(b.     And,  having  looked  to  Govemmertt  for  bread,  on 
the  Very  firft  fcarcity  they  will  turn  and  bite  the  hand  that 
fed  them.     To  avoid  that  evi/,  Government  will  redouble - 
the  caufes  of  it ;  and  then  it  vrill  become  inveterate  and; 
incurable. 

I  befecch  the  Government  (which  f  take  in  the  largeft  - 
fenfe  of  the  wordj  comprehending  the  two  Houfes  of  Par— 
Katnent)  ferioufiy  to  confider  that  years  of  fcarcity  or 
plenty,  do  not  come  alternately  or  at  fliort  intervals,  but 
in  pretty  Ibng  cydes  and  irregularly,    and  confcquently 
that  we  cannot  aflore  ourfdves,  if  we  take  a  wrong  mea- 
fure,  from  th6  temporary  neCeffities  of  one  feafon;  but: 
that  the-  next,  and  probably  more,  will  drive  uf  to  the 
continuancie  of  it;  fb  that  in  my  opinion,  there  is  noway 
of  preventing  thiis  evil  which  goes  to  the  dfeftru€!ion  of 
aiH  our  agriculture,  and  of  that  part  of  our  internal  com- 
merce which  touches  our  agriculture  the  moft  nearly,  aJ 
well  as  the  fafety  and  very  being  of  Govamment,  but 
manftjHy  to  refift  the  very  firft  idea,,  fpecnlativc  w  prae^ 
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tical,  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  Governmenti 
taken  as  Grovernment,  or  even  of  the  rich,  as  rich,  to 
f apply  to  the  poor,  thofe  neceffaries  which  it  has  pleafed 
the  Divine  Providence  for  a  while  to  with-hold  from 
them.  We,  the  people,  ought  to  be  made  fenfible,  that 
it  is  not  in  breaking  the  laws  of  commerce,  which  are 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  confequently  the  laws  of  God, 
that  we  are  to  place  our  hope  of  foftening  the  Divine  dif- 
pleafure  to  remove  any  calamity  under  which  we  fuflfer, 
or  which  hangs  over  us. 

So  far  as  to  the  principles  of  general  policy. 

As  to  the  date  of  things  which  is  urged  as  a  reafbn  to 
•deviate  from  them,  thefe  are  the  circumftances  of  the 
harveft  of  1794  and  1795.  With  regard  to  the  harvcft 
of  1794,  in  relation  to  the  nobleft  grain,  wheat,  it  is 
allowed  to  have  been  fomewhat  fhort,  but  not  exceffively; 
and  in  quality,  for  the  feven  and  twenty  years,  during 
which  I  have  been  a  farmer,  I  never  remember  wheat  to 
have  been  fo  good.  The  world  were,  however,  deceived 
in  their  fpeculations  upon  it — the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
dealer.  Accordingly  the  price  fludluated  beyond  anything 
I  can  remember ;  for,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  I  fold  my 
wheat  at  14L  a  load,  (I  fold  off  all  I  had,  as  I  thought 
this  was  a  reafonable  price),  when  at  the  end  of  the  fea- 
ion,  if  I  had  then  had  any  to  fell,  I  might  have  got  thirty 
guineas  for  the  fame  fort  of  grain.  I  fold  all  that  I  bad^ 
as  I  faid,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  becaufe  I  thought 
it  a  good  price,  compared  with  what  I  thought  the  general 
produce  of  the  harveft ;  but  when  I  came  to  confider  what 
my  own  total  was,  I  found  that  the  quantity- had  not  an- 
fwered  my  expectation.  It  muft  be  remembered,  that  this 
year  of  produce,  (the  year  1794)  Ihort,  but  excellent,  fol- 
lowed a  year  which  was  not  extraordinary  in  productions 
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nor  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  left  but  little  in  ftore.  At 
iirft  this  was  not  felt,  becaufe  the  harveft  came  in  unufu- 
aUy  farly— earlier  than  common,  by  a  full  month. 

The  \vinter,  at  the   end   of  1794,  and  beginning  of 

1795,  was  more  than  ufually  unfavourable  both  to  corn 

and.grafs,  owing  to  the  fudden  relaxation  of  very  rigor- 

.ous  frofts,  followed   by  rains,  which  were  again  rapidly 

fiicceeded  by  frofts  of  ftill  greater  rigour  than  the  firft. 

Much  whe^t  was  utterly  deftroyed.     The.  clover  grafs 
Tufi^red  in  many  places.     What  I  never  dbferved  before, 
the   rye-grafs,    or    coarfe  bent,    fuffered  more  than   the 
clover.    .  Even,  the  meadow-grafs  in  fome  places  was  killed  , 
to  the  very  roots.     In  the  fpring,  appearances  were  better 
than  we  expected.     All  the  early  fown  grain  recovered 
itfelf,  and  came  up  with  great  vigour ;  but  that,  which 
was: late  fown»  was  feeble,  and  did  not  promife  to  refift 
.finy  blights,,  in  the  fpring,  which,  however,  with,  all  it's 
unpleafant  viciffitudes,  pafled  off  very  well;,  and  nothing 
looked  better  than  the  wheat  at  the  time  of  blooming :— - 
but  at  that  moft  critical  time  of  all,  a  cold  dry  eaft  wind,, 
attended  with  very  fharp  frofts,  longer  and  ftronger  than 
I  recolledt  at  that  time  of  year^^  deftroyed. the  flowers,,  and: 
withered,  up,  in  an  aftonifbing  manner,  the  whole  fide  of . 
the  ear  next  to  the  wind.     At  that  time  I  brougl;it  to  town 
fome  of  the  ears,  for  the.  purpofe  of  Ihewing  to  my  friends 
the  operation  of  thofe  unnatural  frofts,  and  according  to : 
their  extent  I  predidled  a  great  fcarcity.     But  fuch  is  the 
pleafure  of  agreeable  profpecfts,  that  my  opinion  was  little 
regarded*. 

On  threftiing,  I  found  things,  as  L  expe<aed— nthe  cars 
not  filled,  fome  of  the  capfules  quite  empty, .  and  fevcral 
others  containing  only  withered-  hungry  grain^  inferior  tO) 
the  appiearaace  of  rye.     My  beft  ears  and  grains,  were  not 
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fine ;  never  had  I  a  grain  of  fo  low  a  quality— yet  I  GAA 
one  load  for  ail.  At  the  fame  time  I  bought  my  feed 
wheat  (it  was  excellent)  at  43!.  Since  then  the  jnice  ha$ 
irifen,  and  I  have  fold  about  two  load  of  the  fame  fort  at 
23!.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  market  when  I  left  tiome 
laft  Monday.  Little  remains  in  my  barn.  I  hope  fome 
in  the  rick  may  be  better ;  fince  it  was  earlier  fown,  as 
weU  tts  I  can  recoUedt.  Some  of  my  neighbours  h«v«e 
better,  fome  quite  as  bad,  or  even  worfe.  I  fufpeA  it 
-will  be  found,  that  wherever  the  blighting  wind  and  thtmOb 
frofts  at  blooming  time  have  prevailed,  the  produce  of  -the 
wheat  crop  will  turn  out  very  indifier^tnt.  Thofe  parts 
which  have  cffcaped,  will,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  Tiave  a  rea- 
fotiable  produce. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  At  is  to  be  nobferved,  as  the 
wTieat  ripened  very  late,  (on  caccount,  1  conceive  of  the 
"blights)  the  bailey  ^t  the  ftart  of  it,  «nd  was  ripe  fii<ft. 
The  crop  was  with  me,  and  wherever  my  enqmry  cotdd 
reach,  excellent ;  in  ^ome  places  far  fuperior  to  mine. 

The  clover,  which  came  up  with  the  bafley,  ^vas  the 
fineft  1  rememfbef  to  have  feen. 

The  turnips  of  this  year  are  generally 'good. 

The  clover  fown 'laft  year,  -where  not  totally  dtfftroyed, 
gave  two  good  crops,  or  one  crop  and  a  plcntifvil  feed ; 
and,  bating  the  lofs  of  the  rye-grafs,  Itdo  net  remem^ber 
"A  better  produce. 

The  meadow-graifs  yielded  but  a  middling  t:rop,  and 
neither  of  the  fown  or  nsitutal  grafs  wi&  there  in  any 
farmer's  poileflion  any  remainder  from  the  yeatf  'Worth 
taking 'into  accounts  In  moft  places, 'there  ^wis  non^  at 
all.  •  •   '•      .   "        ■ ■' 

Oats  with  -me  were  not  in  a  'qnantity  more  'conlideraWe 
than  in  commonly  good  felons ;  bnt  CT  have  never,  lenown 
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them  heavier,  than  they  were  in  other  places.  The  oat 
was  not  only  an  heavy,  but  an  uncommonly  abundant  crop. 
My  ground  under  peafe  did  not  exceed  an  acre,  or  there- 
abouts, but  the  crop  was  great  indeed.  I  believe  it  is 
throughout  the  country  exuberant. 

It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  as  generally  of  all  the 
grains,  fo  particularly  of  the  peafe,  that  there  Was  not  the 
fmalleft  quantity  in  referve. 

The  demand  of  the  year  muft  depend  folely  on  it's  own 
produce ;  and  the  price  of  the  fpring-corn  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  very  foon,  or  at  any  time  very  low. 

Uxbridge  is  a  great  corn  market.  As  I  came  through 
that  town,  I  found  that  at  the  laft  market-day,  barley  was 
at  forty  (hillings  a  quarter ;  oats  there  were  literally  none ; 
and  the  innkeeper  was  obliged  to  fend  for  them  to  Lon- 
don. I  forgot  to  aj(k  about  peafe.  Potatoes  were  5s.  the 
bufhel. 

In  the  debate  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  Houfe,  I  am  told 
that  a  leading  member  of  great  ability,  little  converfant  in 
tfoefe  matters^  obferved,  that  the  general  uniform  dearnefs 
of  butcher's  meat,  butter,  and  cheefe,  could  not  be  owing 
to  a  defedtive  produce  of  wheat ;  and  on  this  ground  in- 
iinuated  a  fufpicion  of  fome  unfair  pra£tice  on  the  fubjedt^ 
that  called  for  enquiry. 

Unqueftionably  the  mere  defidency  of  wheat  could  not 
caufe  the  dearnefs  of  the  other  articles,  which  extends  not 
only  to  the  provifions  he  mentioned,  but  to  every  other 
without,  exception. 

The  caufe  is  indeed  fo  very  plain  and  obvious,  that  the 
i^onder  is  the  other  way.  When  a  properly  directed  en- 
.quiry  is  made,  the  gentlemen  who  are  amazed  at  the  price 
of  thefe  commodities  will  find,  that  when  hay  is  at  fix 
pound  a  load,  as  they  mufl  know  it  is^  herbage,  and  for 
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more  than  one  year,  muft  be  fcanty,  and  they  will  con- 
clude, that  if  grafs  be  fcarce,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  butter, 
milk,  and  cheefe  muft  be  dear. 

But  to  take  up  the  matter  fomewhat  more  in  detail — ^if 
the  wheat  harveft  in  1794^  e3ccellent  in  quality,  was  de- 
fedlive  in  quantity,  the  barley  harveft  was  in  quality  ordi- 
nary enough ;  and  in  quantity  deficient.  This  was  foon 
felt  in  the  price  of  malt. 

Another  article  of  produce  (beans)  was  not  at  all  plen- 
tiful. The  crop,  of  peafe  was  wholly  deftroyed,^  fo  that 
feveral  farmers  pretty  early  gave  up  all  hopes  on  that  head, 
tand  cut  the  green  haulm  as  fodder  for  the  cattle,  then 
perifhing  for  want  of  food  in  .  that  dry  and  burning  fum- 
mer.  I  hayfelf  came  off  better  than  moft — ^I  had  about 
the  fourth  of  a  crop  of  peafe. 

It  will  be  recolleded,  that,  in  a  manner,  all  the  bacon 
and  pork  confumed  in  this  country,  (the  far  largeft  c;in- 
fumption  of  meat  out  of  towns)  is,  when  growing,  fed  on 
grafs,  and  on  whey,  or  fkimmed  milk ;  and  when  fatting, 
partly  on  the  latter.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  dairy  coun- 
tries^  all  of  them  great  breeders  and  feeders  of  fwine ;  but 
for  the  much  greater  part,  and  in  all  the  corn  countries, 
they  are  fattened  on  beans,  barley  meal,  and  peafe.  When 
the  food  of  the  animal  is  fcarce,  his  flelh  muft  be  dean 
This^  one  would  fupppfe,  would  require  no  great  penetra- 
tion to  difcover. 

This  failure  of  fo  very  large  a  fupply  of  flefli  in  one 
fpecies,  naturally  throws  the  whole  demand  of  the  con- 
fumer  on  the  diminifhed  fupply  of  all  kinds  of  llefh,  and, 
indeed,  on  all  the  matters  of  human  fuftenance.  Nor,  in 
my  opinion,  are  we  to  expert  a  greater  cheapnefe  in  that 
article  for  this  year,  even  though  corn  Ihould  grow  cheaper, 
as  ift  is  to  be  hoped  it  wilL     The  ftore  fwine,  from  the 
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failure  of  fubfifienoe.laft  year»  are  now  at  an  extravagant 
price.  Pigs,  at  our,  fairs,  have  fold  lately  for  fifty  Ihil- 
lings,  which,  two  years  ago,  would  not  have  brought 
more  than  twenty. 

As  to  (heep,  none,  I  thought,  were  ftrangers  to  the 
general  failure  of  the  article  of  turnips  laft  year;  the 
early  having  been  burned  as  they  came  up,  by  the  great 
drought  and  heat ;  the  late,  arid  thofe  of  the  early  which 
had  efcaped,  w.ere  deftroyed  by  the  chilling  frofts  of  the 
winter,  and  the  wet  and  fevere  weather  of  the  fpring.  la 
many  places  a  full  fourth  of  the  fheep  or  the  lambs  were 
loft,  what  remained  of  the  lambs  were  poor  and  ill-fed, 
the  ewes  having  had  no  milk.  The  calves  came  late,  and 
they  were  generally  an  article,  the  want  of  which  was  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  other.  So  that  article  of  fcxx^ 
formerly  fo  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  fuminer, 
particularly  in  London,  and  which  in  a  great  part  fupplied 
the  place  of  mutton  for  near  two  months^  did  little  lefs 
than  totally  fail. 

All  the  produ(5tions  of  the  earth  link  in  ivith.  each  other. 
All  the  fources  of  plenty,  in  all  and  every  autide,  were 
dried  or  frozen  up.  The  fcardty  was  not  as  gentlemen 
ieem  to  fuppofe,  in  wheat  only. 

Another  caufe,  and  that  not  of  inconfiderable  operation, 
tended  to  produce  a  fcardty  in  flefh  jMrovifion.  It  is  one 
that  on  many  accounts  cannot  be  too  much  regretted,  and, 
the  rather,  as  it  was  the  fole  caufe  of  fcardty  in  that  article, 
which  arofe  from  the  proceedings  of  men  themfelves.  I 
mean  the  Rop  put  to  the  diftillery. 

The  hogs  (and  that  would  be  fufficient)  which  were  fed 
with  the  wafte  waih  of  that  produce,  did  not  demand  the 
fourth  part  of  the  com  ufed  by  farmers  in  fattening  them. 
The  fpirit  was  nearly  fo  much  dear  gain  to  the  natioi^.     It 
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is  an  odd  way  of  making  flelh  cheap,  to  flop  or  check  the 
diftillery.. 

The  diftillery  in  itfelf  produces  an  immenfe  article  of 
trade  almoft  all  over  the  world,  to  Africa,  to  North  Ame- 
rica, and  to  various  parts  of  Europe*  It  is  of  great  ufe, 
next  to  food  itfelf,  to  our  fiflieries  and  to  our  whole  navi- 
gation. A  great  part  of  the  diftillery  was  carried  on  by 
damaged  corn,  unfit  for  bread,  and  by  barley  and  malt  of 
the  loweft  quality.  Thefe  things  could  not  be  more  un- 
exceptionably  eniployed.  The  domeftick  confumption  of 
fpirits,  produced,  without  complaints,  a  very  great  revenue, 
applicable,  if  we  pleafed,  in  bounties  to  the  bringing  com 
from  other  places,  far  beyond  the  value  of  that  confumed 
in  making  it,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  ifs  encreafed 
produ<Stion  at  home. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  in  a  phyfical  and  moral  view,  againft 
the  home  confumption  of  fpirits,  experience  has  long  fince 
taught  me  very  little  to  refpedt  the  declamations  on  that 
fubjedt— whether  the  thunder  of  the  laws,  or  the  thunder 
of  eloquence,  ^  is  hurled  on  gin^  always  I  am  thunder- 
proof.  The  alembick,  in  my  mind,  has  furnifhed  to  the 
world  a  far  greater  benefit  and  blefling,  than  if  the  opus 
maximum  had  been  really  found  by  chefliiftry,  and,  like 
Midas,  we  could  turn  every  thing  into  gold. 

Undoubtedly  there  may  be  a  dangerous  abufe  in  the  ex- 
cefs  of  fpirits ;  and  at  one  time  I  am  ready  to  believe  the 
abufe  was  great.  When  fpirits  are  cheap,  the  bufinefs  of 
drunkennefs  is  atchieved  with  little  time  or  labour;  but 
that  evil  I  confider  to  be  wholly  done  away.  Obfervation 
for  the  laft  forty  years,  and  very  particularly  for  the  laft 
thirty^  h«s  furniftied  me  with  ten  inftances  of  drunken*- 
nels  from  other  caufes,.  for  one  from  this.  Ardent  fpirit 
is  a  great  medicine,,  often  to  remove  diftempers— much 
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i  more  frequently  to  prevent  them,  or  to  chafe  them  away 

!  in  their  beginnings. .    It  is  not  nutritive  in  any  great  de- 

i  gree.     But,  if  not  food,  it  greatly  alleviates  the  want  of 

it.     It  invigorates  the  ftomach  for  the  digeftion  of  poor 

meagre  diet,  not  eafily  alliable  to  the  human  conftitution. 

Wine  the  poor  cannot  touch.     Beer,  as  applied  to  many 

occafions,  (as  among  feamen  and  fifhermen  for  inftance) 

will  by  no  means  do  the  bufinefs.     Let  me  add,  what  wits 

infpired  with  champaign  and  claret,  will  turn  into  ridicule 

i^ — ^it  is  a  medicine  for  the  mind.     Under  the  preflure  of 

the  cares  and  forrows  of  our  mortal  condition^  men  have 

at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries^  called  in  fome  phyfical 

aid   to    their   moral    conlblations,— wine,    beer,,    opium,. 

J  brandy,^  or  tobacco. 

I  confider  therefore  the  ftopping  of  the  diftillery,.  eco- 
I  nomically,    financially,    commercially,,    medicinally,    and 

in  fome  degree  morally   too,    as  a  meaftire  rather  well 
meant  than  well  confidered.     It  i&  too  precious  a  facrifice 
to  prejudice*. 
j  Oentlen^en  well  know  whether  there  be  a  fcarcity  of 

I  partridges,  and  whether  that  be  an  efiedt  of  hoarding  and. 

combination;.     All  the  tame  race  of  birds  live  and  die  as 
the  wild  do.. 

As  to  the  lefler  articles,  they  are  like  the  greater. 
They  have  followed  the  fortune  of  the  feafon.  Why  are 
fowls  dear  ?  was  not  this  the  farmer^s  or  jobber^s  fault.  I 
fold  from  my  yard  to  a  jobber,,  fix  young,  and  lean  fowls,, 
for  four  and  twenty  fiiillings ;  fowls,  for  which,  two  years 
ago,  the  fame  man  would  not  have  given  a  ihilling  a^piece^ 
—He  fold  them  afterwards  at  Uxbridge,  and  they  were 
taken  to.  London  to  receive  the.  laft  hand. 

As  to.  the  operation  of  die  war  ia  caufing  the  fcarcity 
of  provifionsj  I  underftand  that.  Mr.  Pitt  has  given  apar- 
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ticular  anfwer  to  it— but  I  do  not  think  it  worth  powder 
and  (hot. 

I  do  not  Avonder  the  papers  are  fo  full  of  this  fort  of 
matter,  but  I  am  a  little  furprifed  it  (hould  be  menfioned 
in  parliament.  Like  all  great  ftate  queltions,  peace  and 
war  may  be  difcuffed,  and  different  opinions  fairly  formed, 
on  political  grounds,  but  on  a  queftioH  of  the  prefent  price 
of  provifions,  when  peace  with  the  regicides  is  always 
tippermoft,  I  can  only  fay,  that  great  is  the  love  of  it. 

After  all,  have  we  not  reafon  to  be  thankful  to  the 
giver  of  all  good?  In  our  hiftory,  and  when  «  The 
labourer  of  England  is  faid  to  have  been  once  happy ,**  we 
find  conftantly,  after  certain  intervals,^  a  period  of  real 
famine :  by  which,  a  melancholy  havock  was  made  gimong 
the  human  race.  The  price  of  provifions  fluctuated  dread- 
fully, demonftrating  a  deficiency  very  different  from  the 
worft  failures  of  the  prefent  nioment.  Never  fince  I  have 
knowTi  England,  have  I  known  more  than  a  comparative 
fcarcity.  The  price  of  wheat,  taking  a  ^number  of  years 
together,  has  had  no  very  confiderable  flu(5hi2(tion,  nor  has 
it  rifen  exceedingly  until  within  this  twelvemonth.  Even 
now,  I  do  not  know  of  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  that 
has  periflied  from  famine ;  fewer,  if  any,  I  believe,  than 
in  years  of  plenty,  when  fuch  a  thing  may  happen  by 
accident.  This  is  owing  to  a  care  and  fuperintendance  of 
the  poor,  far  greater  than  any  I  remember. 

The  confideration  of  this  ought  to  bind  us  all,  rich  and 
p6or  together,  againft  thofe  wicked  writers  of  the  news- 
papers, who  would  inflame  the  poor  againfl:  their  friends, 
guardians,  patrons,  and  protestors.  Not  only  very  few  (I 
have  obferved,  that  I  know  of  none,  though  I  live  in  a 
place  as  poor  as  moft)  have  actually  died  of  Want,  but  we 
have  feen  no  traces  of  thofe  dreadful  exterminating  epi- 
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demicks,  which,  in  confequence  of  fcanty  and  unwhole-* 
fome  food,  in  former  times,  not  unfrequently,  wafted 
whole  nations.  Let  us  be  faved  from  too  muc±i  wifdom 
of  our  own,  and  we  fhall  do  tolerably  well; 

It  is  one  of  the  fined  problems  in  legiflation,  and  what 
"has  often  engaged  my  thoughts  whilft  I  followed  that  J)ro- 
feffion,  "  What  the  ftate  ought  to  take  upon  itfelf  tx) 
diredt  by  the  publick  wifdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave, 
with  as  little  interference  as  poflible,  to  individual  difcre- 
tion.'^  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  laid  down  on  th«  fub^ 
je<St  that  will  not  admit,  of  exceptioils,  many  permanent, 
fome  occafionaL  But  the  cleareft  line  of  diftin<5tion  which 
I  could  draw,  whilft  I  had  my  chalk  to  draw  any  line,  was 
this :  That  the  ftate  ought  to  confine  itfelf  to  what  regards 
the  ftate,  or  the  creatures  of  the  ftate,  namely,  the  fex- 
tericr  eftabliftiment  of  it's  religion;  .it's  magiftracy;  it's 
revenue ;  it's  military  force  by  fea  and  land ;  the  corpora- 
tions that  owe  their  exiftence  to  it's  fiat ;  in  a  word,  to 
every  thing  that  is  truly  and  properly  publick,  to  the  pub^ 
lick  peace,  to  the  publick  fafety,  to  the  publick  order,  to 
the  publick  profperity.  In  it's  preventive  police  it  ought 
to  be  fparing  of  it's  efforts,  and  to  employ  means,  rather 
few,  unfrequent,  and  ftrong,  than  many,  and  frequent, 
and,  of  courfe,  as  they  mujtiply  their  puny  politick  race, 
and  dwindle,  fmall  and  feeble.  Statefmen  who  know 
themfelves  will,  with  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  wifiiom, 
proceed  only  in  this  the  fuperior  orb  and  firft  mover  of 
their  duty,  fteadily,  vigilantly,  feverely,  courageoufly: 
whatever  remains  will,  in  a  manner,  provide  for  itfelf* 
But  as  they  defccnd  from  the  ftate  to  a  province,  from  a 
province  to  a  parilh,  and  from  a  parifti  to  a  private  houfe, 
they  go  on  accelerated  in  their  fall.  They  cannot  60^  the 
lower  duty ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  try  it,  they  will 
1     '  certainly 
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certainly  fail  in  the  highef .  They  ought  to  know  the 
different  departments  of  things;  what  belongs  to  laws, 
and  what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To  thefe,  great 
politicians  may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot  give  a 
law. 

Our  legiflature  has  fallen  into  this  fault  as  well  as  other 
governments ;  all  have  fallen  into  it  more  or  lefs.  The 
once  mighty  ftate,  which  was  neareft  to  us  locally,  neareft 
to  us  in  every  way, .  and  whofe  ruins  threaten  to  fall  upon 
our  heads,  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  this  error.  I  can  never 
<luote  France  without  a  foreboding  figh — ESSETArHMAP  I 
Scipio  faid  it  to  his  recording  Greek  friend  amidft  the 
Aames  of  the  great  rival  of  his  country.  That  ftate  has 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  parricides  of  their  country, 
called  the  Revolutionifts,  and  Conftitutionalifts,  of  France, 
a  fpecies  of  traitors,  of  whofe  fury  and  atrocious  wicked- 
nefs  nothing  m  the  annals  of  the  phrenzy  and  depravation 
of  mankind  had  before  furnifticd  an  example,  and  of 
whom  I  can  never  think  or  fpeak  without  a  mixed  fenfatioa 
of  difguft,  of  horror,  and  of  deteftation,  not  eafy  to  be 
fexprefled.  Thefe  nefarious  monfters  deftroyed  their  coun- 
try for  what  was  good  in  it :  for  much  good  there  was  ia 
the  conftitution  of  that  noble  monarchy,  which,  in  all 
kinds,  formed  and  nourifhed  great  men,  and  great  patterns 
of  virtue  to  the  world.  But  though  it*s  enemies  were  not 
enemies  to  it's  faults,  it's  faults  furnifhed  them  with  means 
for  it's  deftru6tion.  My  dear  departed  friend,  whofe  lofs 
is  even  greater  to  the  publick  than  to  me,  had  often  re- 
marked, that  the  leading  vice  of  the  French  monarchy 
'(which  he  had  well  ftudied)  was  in  good  intention  ill-di- 
redled,  and  a  reftlefs  defire  of  governing  too  much.  The 
hand  of  authority  was  feen  in  every  thing,  and  in  every 
place.     All,  therefore,  that  happened  amifs  in  the  courfe 
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even  of  domeftick  afiairs^  was  attributed  to  the  govern- 
ment :  and,  as  it  always  happens  in  this  kind  of  officious 
univerfal  interference,  what  began  in  odious  power,  ended 
always,  I  may  fay  without  an  exception,  in  contemptible 
imbecility*  For  this  reafon,  as  far  as  I  can  approve  of 
any  novelty,  I  thought  well  of  the  provincial  adminiilrao 
tions.  Thole,  if  the  fuperior  power  had  been  fevere,  and 
vigilant,  and  vigorous^  might  have  been  of  much  ufe  po- 
litically in  removing  government  from  many  invidious  de- 
tails. But  as  every  thing  is  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  related 
or  combined,  government  being  relaxed  above  as  it  was 
relaxed  below,  and  the  brains  of  the  people  growing  more 
and  more  addle  with  every  ibit  of  vifionary  fpeculation, 
the  ihiftings  of  the  fcene  in  the  provincial  theatres  became 
only  preparatives  to  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
popular  actings  there  only  the  rehearfals  of  the  terrible 
drama  of  the  republick. 

Tyranny  and  cruelty  may  make  men  juftiy  virilh  the 
downfall  of  abuied  powers,  but  I  believe  that  no  govern- 
ment ever  yet  periihed  from  any  other  direA  cauie  than 
it^s  own  weaknefi.  My  opinion  is  againil  an  overdoing  of 
any  ibrt  of  adminiftration,  and  more  efpedally  againft  this 
moft  momentous  of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority; 
the  meddling  with  the  fubiiftence  of  the  people. 
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IPOUJUD  [b^rdly  {flatter  juyfelf  with  the  hope,  thatio 
.  .  ^rf  ieu^  in  dteieafon  1  (bould  have  to  actoowledgf 
ohUgatioQS  to  the.  Buke  of  Bedford  and  to  the  Sa^  pi 
^»uderdal^»  Thefe  .npble  perfons  have  loft  no  tu^ae  ia 
jsoi^feixtng  upoo  me,  that  fort  of  honour,  which  it  m  ak»e 
.witbid  their  <»ompetence»  imd  wlu^h  it  is  certaixdy.  moft 
(Bengenial  :to  their  tiatuce  tgld  to  ithoir  maimers  to  befiew* . 
To  be  ill  ^pdum  of,  in  wiiAieii^er  lnoguage  .tjhey  ^ai^ 
fhy  the  sedots  of  the  new  fp^  in  phUeibphy  ;and  potitick^ 
•pt  which  thde  Jioble  peribns  think  fo  charitaA^y,  .apd  Ojf 
w^uch  others  think  ib  juftly,  io  me,  is  no  matter  of  uor 
tefk^Bt&  or  ibrpiiae.  To  have  incmrrd  the  difpleafnre  of 
^he  Vfokfi  of  Orleans  or  the  Bnke  of  Bedford,  to  faU 
under  the  cenfure  of  citizen  firiflbt  or  of  his  friend  th^ 
£arl  of  Jjaudeidate,  :I  ought  to  coniidef  as  proofe,  not  the 
Jeaft  fatisfn^tory*  :that  I  have  produced  fome  part  of  the 
^1St£k  I  propd^d  by  my  endeavours.  I  have  laboured  hstx^ 
to  ^am*  wh«t  the  noUie  I^ordf  are  j^enerous  enough  to 
pay.  jBerfonal  offence  I  have  ^ven  them  jnone.  Th^ 
:pait  they  tabe  againft  me  is  6som  «eal  to  the  cauie.  It  ijs 
well !     It  is  perfe^y  well !     I  have  to  do  ho«Qf|ge  tp/tbuir 
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juftice.  I  have  to  thank  the  Bedfords  and  the  Laudecdales 
for  having  fo  faithfully  and  (b  fully  acquitted  towards  me 
whatever  arrear  of  debt  was  left  undifcharged  by  the 
Prieftleys  and  the  Paines. 

Some,  perhaps  may  thhak  theih;€x6cutoi6  in  their  own 
wrong:  I  at  leaft  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  They 
have  gone  beyond  the  demands  of  juftice.  They  have 
heen  {a  little  perhaps  beyond  their  intention)  favourable  to 
me.  They  have  been  the  mean's  of  bringing  out,  by 
their  inve«5tives,  the  handfome  things  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville  has  had  the  goodnefs  and  condefceniion  to  fay  in  my 
behalf.  Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  and  from  all  it*s 
sifBdrs-aiid  all  it's  pleafutes,  Iconfefs  it  does  kinxlle,  in  my 
neariy  extinguiflifed  feelings,  a"  very  vivid;  fatisfa^oit  to  be 
lb  Attacked  ahd  fb  commended.  It  i%  foothitig  to  my 
wounded  mind^  to  be  cbinmiended  by  ati  able,  vigorous, 
^d  well  inforibed  Hatefman,  and  at  the  very  moment 
•when. he  ilands  feifh  with  a  fiianlinei^  and  f^foltitionr, 
worthy  of  himfelf  ind  of  his  "caxife,  for  the  preservation 
of  the.  perfon  and^  govemirient  of  'oUr  fovereagn,  and 
therein  for  the  ^K^irity  «f  the  lawsj  the  liberties^  ttih 
tn(M*als,  <and  the  livos  of  his  people.  To  be'  ini  any' fair 
-way  connected  with  fuch  things,  is  indeed  a  diftin^ition. 
HJo  philoibphy  can  make  me  sibove  it  :•  nd  melancholy  can 
^eprefs  me  ib  low,  as  to  make  me  whdly  infenliUe  to  fuch 
an  honour. 

Why  will  they  hot  let  me  remain  in  obfcurity  and  inac- 
tion ?'  Are  Aey  apprehenfive,  that  if  an  atom  of  me  re- 
mains, the  ieft  lias  fomething  to  fear?  Mluft  I  ht  annihi- 
lated, left,  like  old  yebn  Zifca%  -my  ikin  inight  be  made 
nnto  a  drum,  to  animate  Eliirope  to  eternal  battl^  againft 
a  tyranny  that  threatens  to  'Overwhelm  all  £tiiio|>e,  ihdi  all 
fhehsiman  race^      -  -        ■     W  .■ 
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My  Lord)  it  is  a  fubjeA  of  awfiil  meditation.  Before 
this  of  France,  the  annals  of  all  time  have  not  fumilhed- 
ab  inftance  of  a  cotnpleat  revolution.  That  revolution 
feems  to  have  extended,  even  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
ixttild  of  man.  It  has  this  of  won^rful  in  it,  that  it  re- 
fembles'  what  Lord  Verulam  fays  of  the  operations  of 
mturer  It  was:perfe£):,  not  only  in  it*s  elements  and  prin- 
ci^es,  but  in  all  ifs  members. and  it*s  organs  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  moral  fcheme  of  France  fumifhes 
the  only  pattern  ev^  known,  which  they  who  admire  will 
ihftantiijf  cefemble..  It  is  indeed  an  inexhaoftible  repertory 
of  one  lund  of  examples.  .  In  my  wretched  condition^ 
though  hardly  to  be  clafled  with  the  living,  1  am  not  fafe 
from  them.  They  have  tygers  to  fall  upon,  animated 
firength.  They  have  hyenas  to  prey  upon  carcafles.-  The. 
national  menagbrie  is  coUefted.  by  the  £rft  phyii^logifts  of- 
the  time;  and  it' is  defe<5tive  in  no  defoription  of  favage 
nature.  They  purfae,  even  fuch  as  me,  into  the  obfcurell. 
letreits,  and  haul  them  befoi« .  their  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals'. Neither  fex,  ncHr  ager-^-nor  the  fan<Stuary  of  the 
tomb  is  iaared  to  them. :  They  havefo  d^exmined  a  hatred 
to  all  privileged  orders,  that  .they,  deny  even  to  the  de- 
parted, the  fad  immunities  of  the  grave.  They  are  not 
wholly  without  an  obje^.  Their  turpitude  purveys  to 
their  malice;  and  they  unphimb  the  dead  for  bullets  ta 
afloffinate  the  living.  If  aU  revohitionifts  were  not  proof 
againft  all  caution,  I  ihould  recommend  it  to  their  confl- 
devatioi^  that '  no  perfons  Were  ever  known  in  hiftory, 
either  facred  or  prc^ne,  to  vex  the  fepulchre,  and  b^ 
their  ihrceries,  to  call  ..up  the  prophetick  dead,  with  any. 
etiher  event,  than. the.  predi^ion  of  their  own  di&ftrouA 
late.^*^<<  Leave  me,  oh.lea.v»  oie.  to.  repofe  V* 
'  >   •  ••'...'-•....  ,  la 
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la  one  thing  1^  caa  excufe  the  Doke  t>f  Bedfbfd.for  l^s 
attack  tipon  me  and  my  mortuaiy  penfion^  He  cannot: 
readily  comfvehend  the  tranfadlion  hecandenans.  What 
I  have  obt»ned  was  tiie  fruit  of  no  bargain  ;  ti^  prodne-. 
tioa  of  no  intrigue ;  the  refult  of  no  compramiiler;  the 
efife(St  of  no  folicitatioD.  The  firfib  ibggeftion  of  it  neiner' 
came  from  me,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  faisi  mageflrjr- 
or  any  of  his  miniftco's.  It  was  long  kndtomdiat.  the  icb* 
ilant  my  engagements  woidd  permit  it,  and  be6a«  the- 
heavieft  of  all  calamities  had  for  ever  condemBod  me  ttr 
obfcurity  and  fcxrrowy  I  had  rdblved  on  a. total  txtrti^  I. 
had  executed  that  defign.  I  was  entiFeLy  out  of  the:  way 
of  ferving  or  of  hurting  any  Aateihiany  or  any  party» 
when  the  minifters  fb  generofufly  and  fo  nobly  carried  into 
effe£fc  the  (pontaneons  boumty  of  the  cdown.  Bodi  de- 
fcriptions  have  a£ted  as  became  them.  Whea  I  cxAiM  nm 
longer  ferve  them,^  the  minifters  have  oonfidered  my  fitisa<« 
cion.  When  I  coold  no  longer  hurt  them^  the  £evdhi«f 
donilb  have  trampled  oti  my  infirmiey.  My  gratitude^  h 
truft,  is  equal  to  the  mttmer  ia  which  the  benefit  nasi 
conferred.  It  came  to  me  indeed,  at  a  time  of  life,  and 
in  a  ftate  of  mind  and  body,  in.  which  no  drcumftance  ofi 
Ibrtune  could  afl^M'd  me  any  real  pleaibce.  But  this  wat 
no  fault  in  the  royal  donoc^-  or  ia  his  minifters,  who  wd» 
pleafed,  in  acknowledging  the  merits  of  an  invalid  iervaoli 
&f  the  publick,  to  aifiiage  the  ibiirows  of  a^de&lats  old 
man. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  boaft.  o£  any  things  It  wnald 
a»  ill  become  me^  thin  caltod  ispen,  tb.  depreciate  t&e  valae 
of  a  long  life,  fpent  with  vnexanfpled  toil  ia  tiie  fervior  df 
My  «ountry«  Skice  the  total^  body  of  my  ftrviccv,  on.  ten 
count  of  the  indofliiy  wikidi;  wit  ihewn  iv  tlicm^  amd-.tfaA 
fiurneis  of  my  intentioDSy  have  obt;dned  the  acceptance  of 
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my  fovereign,  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me  to  range  myfelf 
on  the  fide  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  correfpondirig 
fociety,  or,  as  far  as  in  me  liesj  to  permit  a  difputeon  the 
rate  at  which  the  authority  appointed  by  our  conftitution 
to  eftimate  fuch  things,  has  been  pleafed  to  fet  them. 

Loofe  libels  ought  to  be  paffed  by  in  filence  and  fcon- 
tempt.  By  me  they  have  been  fo  always.  I  knew  that 
as  long  as  I  remained  in  publick,  I  ftiould  live  down  the 
calumnies  of  malice,  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance.  If 
I  happened  to  be  now  and  then  in  the  wrong,  as  who  is 
not,  like  all  other  men,  I  muft  l>ear  the  confequence  of 
my  faults  and  my  miftakes.  The  libels  of  the  prefent 
day,  are  juft  of  the  fame  ftuff  as  the  libels  of  the  paft. 
But  they  derive  an  importance  from  the  rank  of  the  per* 
fons  they  come  from,  and '  the  gravity  of  the  place  where 
they  were  uttered.  In  fome  way  or  other  I  ought  to  take 
ibme  notice  of  them.  To  affert  myfelf  thus  traduced  is 
not  vanity  or  arrogance.  It  is  a  demand  of  juftice ;  it  is  a 
demonftration  of  gratitude.  If  I  am  unworthy,  the  mi- 
^ifters  are  worfe  than  prodigal.  On  that  hypotheiis,  I 
perfedtly  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

For  whatever  I  have  been  (I  am  now  no  more)  I  put 
myfelf  on  my  country.  I  ought  to  be  allowed  a  reafon- 
able  freedom,  becaufe  I  ftand  upon  my  deliverance ;  and 
no  culprit  ought  to  plead  in  irons.  Even  in  the  utmoft 
latitude  of  defenfive  liberty,  I  wifti  to  prefer ve  all  poflible 
decorum.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  thefe  noble 
perfons  themfelves,  to  me,  their  lituation  calls  for  the  moft 
profound  refpe^t.  If  I  ihould  happen  to  trefpafs  a  little, 
which  I  trult  I  ihall  not,  let  it  always  be  fuppofed,  that  a 
confufion  of  characters  may  produce  miftakes ;  that  in  the 
mafquerades  of  the  grand  carnival  of  our  age,  whimiical 
adventures  happen ;  odd  things  are  faid  and  pafs  off.     If 
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I  (hould  fail  a  iingle  point  in  the  high  refpe£t  I  owe  to 
thofe  illuftiious  perfons,  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  mean  the 
Puke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  of  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale of  Palace-yard ; — ^The  Dukes  and  Earls  of  Brent- 
ford. There  they  are  on  the  pavement ;  there  they  feem 
to  come  nearer  to  my  humble  level ;  and,  virtually  at  leaft, 
to  have  waved  their  high  privilege. 

Making  this  proteftation,  I  refufp  all  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, where  men  have  been  put  to  death  for  no  other 
reaibn,  than  that  they  had  obtained  favours  from  the 
crown.  I  claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  old 
Englilh  law,  that  is,  to  be  tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline 
his  Grace's  jurifdi<ftion  as  a  judge.  I  challenge  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  as  a  juror  to  pafs  upon  the  value  of  my  fer- 
vices.  Whatever  his  natural  parts  may  be,  I  cannot  re- 
cognize in  his  few  and  idle  years,  the  competence  xo  judge 
of  my  long  and  laborious  life.  If  I  can  help  it,  he  fhall 
not  be  on  the  inqueft  of  my  quantum  meruit.  Poor  Hch 
man  I  He  can  hardly  know  any  thing  of  publick  induftry 
in  it*s  exertions,  or  can  eflimate  it*s  compenfations  when 
H*s  work  is  done.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  Grace^s  readinefs 
in  all  the  calculations  of  vulgar  arithmetick ;  but  I  (hrewdly  .  • 

furpe<5t,  that  he  is  little  fludied  in  the  theory  of  moral  pro- 
portions ;  and  has  never  learned  the  rule  of  three  in  the 
arithmetick  of  policy  and  ftate. 

His  Grace  thinks  I  have  obtained  too  much.     I  anfwery  i 

that  my  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  fuch  ' 

as  no  hopes  of  pecuniary  reward  could  poffibly  excite; 
and  no  pecuniary  compenfation  can  poffibly  reward  them. 
Between  money  and  fuch  fervioes,  if  done  by  abler  men 
than  I  am,  there  is  no  common  principle  of  comparifon : 
they  are  quantities  incommenfurabk.     Money  is  made  for 
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the  comfort  and  convenience  of  animal  life.  It  cannot  be 
a  reward  for  what,  mere  animal  life  muft  indeed  fuftain, 
but  never  can  infpire.  With  fubmiffion  to  his  Grace,  I 
have  not  had  more  than  fufficient.  As  to  any  noble  ufe,  I 
truft  I  know  how  to  employ,  as  weU  as  he,  a  much  greatet 
fortune  than  he  poflefles.  '  In  a  more  confined  application, 
I  certainly  ftand  in  need  of  every  kind  of  relief  and  eafe- 
ment  much  more  than  he  does.  When  I  fay  I  have  not 
received  more  than  I  defer ve,  is  this  the  language  I  hold 
to  majefty  ?  No !  Far,  very  far,  from  it !  Before  that  pre- 
fence,  I  claim  no  merit  at  all.  Every  thing  towards  me  is 
favour,  and  bounty.  One  ftyle  to  a  gracious  benefa<5tor; 
another  to  a  proud  and  infulting  foe. 

His  Grace  is  pleafed  to  aggravate  my  giiilt,  by  charging 
my  acceptance  of  his  majefty*s  grant  as  a  departure  from 
my  ideas,  and  the  fpirit  of  my  condujft  with  regard  to 
economy.  If  it  be,  my  ideas  of  economy  were  falfe  and 
ill  founded.  But  they  are  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of 
economy  I  have  contradi(Sted,  and  not  my  own.  If  he 
means  to  allude  to  certain  biHs  brought  in  by  tne  on  a 
meflage  from  the  throne  in  178a,  I  tell  him,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  my  conduit  that  can  contradi<£t  either  the 
letter  or  the  fpirit  of  thofe  a6ts.  Efe'cs  h«  mean  the  pay- 
office  aft  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  he  does  not.  The  aft  to 
which  he  alludes  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  eftablifhment  aft.  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  his  Grace  has  ever  reatt  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  firft  of  thefe  fyftem»  coft  me,  with  every 
affiftance  which  my  then  fituadon  gave  me,  pains^  incredi- 
ble. I  found  an  opinion  common  through  aH  the  offices^ 
and  general  in  the  puWick  at  large,  that  ft  would"  prove 
impoffible  to  reform  an^  methodize  the  office  of  paymafter- 
general.  1  undertook  it,  however;  attid  I  fvfcceedied  in 
my  undertaking.     Whether  the  th^af  y  htvict,  or  Vihe-; 
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ther  the  general  economy  of  our  finances  have  profited 
by  that  a<St,  I  leave  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
army,  and  with  the  treafury,  to  judge. 

An  opinion  full  as  general  prevailed  alfo  at  the  fame 
time,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  regulation  of  the 
civil-lift  eftablifliment.  The  very  attempt  to  introduce 
method  into  it,  and  any  limitations  to  it*s  fervices,  was 
held  abfurd.'  I  had  not  feen.  the  man,  who  ib  much  as 
fuggefted  one  economical  principle,  or  an  economical  ex- 
pedient, upon  that  fubje<5t.  Nothing  but  coarfe  amputa- 
tion, or  coarfer  taxation,  were  then  talked  of,  both  of 
them  without  deiign,  combination,  or  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
principle.  Blind  and  headlong  zeal,  or  fa<5lious  fury,  were 
the  whole  contribution  brought  by  the  moft  noify  on  that 
occafion,  towards  the  fatisfa(Stion  of  the  publick,  or  the 
relief  of  the  crown. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  cenfor,  that  the  neceilities  of 
that  time  required  fomething  very  different  from  what 
others  then  fuggefted,  or  what  his  Grace  now  conceives. 
Let  me  inform  him,  that  it  was  one  of  the  moft  critical 
periods  in  our  annals. 

Aftronomers  have  fuppofed,  that  if  a  certain  comet, 
whole  path  interfe(Sted  the  ecliptick,  had  met  the  earth  in 
fome  (I  forget  what)  fign,  it  would  have  whirled  us  along 
with  it,  in  it*s  eccentrick  courfe,  into  God  knows  what 
regions  of  heat  and  cold.  Had  the  portentous  comet  of 
the  rights  of  man,  (which  "  from  it*s  horrid  hair  fhakes 
**  peflilence,  and  war,*  and  «  with  fear  of  change  per- 
<<  plexes  monarchs'*)  had  that  comet  crofted  upon  us  in  that 
internal  ilate  of  England,  nothing  human  could  have  pre- 
vented our  being  irrefifUbly  hurried,  out  of  the  highway 
of  heaven,  into  all  the  vices>  crimes,  horrors  and  miferies 
of  the  French  revolution. 

Happily, 
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Happily,  France  was  not  then  jacx>binized.  Her  hoftDity 
was  at  a  good  diftance. .  We  had  a  limb  cut  off;  but  we 
preferved  the  body :  We  lojft  our  colonies ;  but  we  kept 
our  conftitution.  There  was,  indeed,  much  inteftine 
heat;  there  was  a  dreadful  fermentation.  Wild  and  favage 
infurredtion  quitted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about,  our 
{treets  in  the  name  of  reform.  Such  was  the, difterapei;  ' 
of  the  publick  mind,  that  there  was  no  madman,  iif.  |],i^' 
maddeft  ideas,  and  maddeft  projedts,  who  might  not  count 
upon  numbers  to  lupport  his  principles  and  execute  his 
defigns. 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  mifnomer  called  |^r*> 
liamentary  reforms,  went,  not  in  the  intention  of  all  the 
profeflbrs  and  fupporters  of  them,  undoubtedly,  but  went 
in  their  certain,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  very  remote 
effe<St,  home  to  the  utter  deilru«5lion  of  the  conflitution  of 
this  kingdom.  Had  they  taken  place,  not  France,  but 
England,  would  have  had  the  honour  of  leading  up  the 
death-dance  of  democratick  revolution.  .  Other  projeAs, 
eyouCtly  coincident  in  time  with  thofe,  ftruck  at  the  very 
exiftence  of  the  kingdom  under  any  conflitution.  There 
are  who  remember  the ,  blind  fury  of  fome,  and  the 
lamentable  helpleilhers  of  others;  here,  a  torpid  confufion, 
from  a  panick  fear  of  the  danger ;  there,  f he  fame  inac- 
tion from  a  ilupid  infenfibility  to  it ;  here,  well-wilhers  to 
the  mifchief ;  there^  indifferent  lookers-on.  At  the  fame 
time,  a  fort  of  national  convention,  dubious  in  it*s  nature,, 
and  perilous  in  it*s  example,  nofed  parliament  io  the  very 
feat  of  it*s  authority ;  fat  with  a  fort  of  fuperintendance 
over  it ;  and  little  lefs  than  dictated  to  it,  not  only  laws> 
but  the  very  form  and  eflence  of  legiilature  itfelf.  la 
Ireland  things  ran  in  a  ffill  more  eccentrick  courie.  Govern- 
ment was  uijuierved,  ponfouQded^.  and  in  a  manner  fuf-^ 
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pended.  It's  «quipoife  was  totally  gone.  I  do  not  mean- 
to  fpeak  difrefpe<afully  of  Lord  North.  He  was  a  man  of 
admirable  parts;  of  general^  knowledge;  of  a  verfatile 
underflanding  fitted  for  every  fort  of  bufinefs ;  of  infinite 
wit  and  pleafantry ;  of  a  delightful  temper ;  and  with  a 
mind  moft  perfectly  difinterefted.  But  it  would  be  only 
to  degrade  myfelf  by  a  weak  adulation,  and  not  to  honour 
the  memory  of  a  great  man^  to  deny  that  he  wanted 
fomething  or'^the  vigilance)  and  fpirit  of  command,  that 
the  time  required.  Indeed,  a  darknefs,  next  to  the  fog 
of  this  awful  day,  loured  over  the  whole  region.  For  a 
little  time  the  helm  appeared  abandoned— 

Jpfe  diem  noSemque  negat  difcernere  cxlo 
Nee  metniniffe  via  media  Palinurus  in  unda. 

At  that  time  I  was  connefted.  with  men  of  high  place 
in  the  community.  They  loved  liberty  as  ihuch  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  can  do ;  and  they  underftood  it  at  leaft  , 
as  well.  Perhaps  their  politicks,  as  ufual,  took  a  tincture 
from,  their  character,  and  they  cultivated  what  they  loved. 
The  liberty  they  purfucd  was  a  liberty  infeparable  fh)m 
order,  from  virtue,  from  morals,  and  from  religion',  and 
was  neither  hypocritically  nor  fanatically  followed.  They 
did  not  wiftr,  that  liberty,  in  itfelf|  one  of  the  firft  of 
'bleflings,  fbould  in  it*s  perverfion  become  the  greateft 
curfe  which  could  fall  upon  mankind.  To  preferve  the 
conftitution  entire,  and  practically  equal  to  all  the  great 
ends  of  it^  formation,  not  in  one  fingle  part,  but  in  an 
it's  parts*  was  to  them  the  firft  object.  Popularity  and 
|K)wer  they  regarded  alike.  Thefe  were  with  them  only 
different  means  of  obtaining  that  objeA ;  and  had  no  pre- 
fference  over  each  other  in  their  minds,  but  as  one  or  the 
otiier  might  afford  a  furer  ox;  a  lefs  certain  profpeA  of 
8  arriving 
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arriving  at  that  end.  It  is  foroe  confolation  to  me  in  the 
chearlefs  gloomy  which  darkens  the  evening  of  my  life, 
that  with  them  I  commenced  my  political  career,  and 
never  for  a  moment,  in  reality,  nor  in  appearance,  for 
any  length  6f  time,  was  feparated  from  their  good  wiihes  • 
and  good  opinion. 

By  what  accident  it  matters  not,  nor  upon  what  defert^ 
but  juft  then,  and  in  the  midft  of  that  hunt  of  obloquy, 
which  ever  has  purfued  me  with  a  full, cry  through  life>  I. 
had  obtained  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  publick  confi- 
dence. I  know  well  enough  how  equivocal  a  teft  this 
kind  of  popular  opinion  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained 
it.  I  am  no  ftranger  to  the  infecurity  of  it*s  tenure.  I 
do  not  boaft  of  it.  It  is  mentioned,  to  ihew,  not  how 
highly  I  prize  the  thing,  but  my  right  to  value  the  uie  I 
made  of  it.  I  endeavoured  to  turn  that  ihort-lived  advaai'' 
tage  to  myfelf  into  a  permanent  benefit  to  my  countryv 
Far  am  I  from  detracting  from  the  merit  of  £omc  gentle* 
men,  out  of  office  or  in  it,  on  that  occaHon.  No  [-—It  is 
not  my  way  to  refufe  a  full  and  heaped  meafure  of  juftice 
to  the  aids  that  I  receive.  I  have,  through  Kfe^  been 
willing  to  give  every  thing  to  others ;  afid  to  referve  no* 
thing  for  my&lf,  but  the  inward  confcience,  that  I  had 
omitted^no  pains,  to  difcover,  to  animate,  to  difcipliner  ^' 
dire<5b  the  abilities  of  the  country  for  it*s  fervic^  and:  to 
place  them  io  the  beft  light  to  im^nove  their  age^  or  to 
adorn  it.  This  confcience  I  h^e,  I  have  never  fuppcefled 
any  man ;  never  checked  him  for  a  moment  in  his  cour^ 
by  any  jealoufy,  or  by  any  policy.  I  was  always  ready^ 
to  the  height  of  my  means  (and  they  were  always  infi-- 
oitely  below  my  deiires)  to  forward  tiiofe  abilities  which? 
overpower^  my  own.  He  is  an  iU-fumiifaed  undertaker, 
who  has  no  machiaery  but  his  own*  hands  to  work  with. 

Poor 
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Poor  in  my  own  faculties,  I  ever  thought  myfelf  rich  iri 
theirs.  In  that  period  of  difficulty  and  danger,  more 
efpecially,  I  confulted,  and  fincerely  co-operated  with  men 
of  all  parties,  who  feemed  difpofed  to  the  fame  ends,  or 
to  any  main  part  of  them.  Nothing,  to  prevent  diforder, 
was  omitted :  when  it  appeared,  nothing  to  fubdue  it  was 
left  lincounfelled,  nor  unexecuted,  as  far  as  I  could  pre- 
vail. At  the  time  I  fpeak  of,  and  having  a  momentary 
lead,  fo  aided  and  fo  encouraged,  and  as  a  feeble  inftru- 
ment  in  a  mighty  hand — ^I  do  not  fay,  I  faved  my  coun- 
try ;  I  am  fure  I  did  my  country  important  fervice.  There 
were  few,  indeed,  that  did  not  at  that  time  acknowledge 
it,  and  that  time  was  thirteen  years  ago.  It  was  but  one 
voice,  that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  better  deferved  an  ho> 
nourable  provifion  ihould  be  made  for  him. 

So  much  for  my  general  condu<5t  through  the  whole  of 
the  portentous  crifis  from  1780  to  1782,  and  the  general 
fenfe  then  entertained  of  that  cpndu6t  by  my  country. 
But  my  chara<5ter,  as  a  reformer,  in  the  particular  in- 
ilances  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  refers  to,  is  fo  con- 
ne^ed  in  principle  with  my  opinions  on  the  hideous 
changes,  which  have  fince  barbarized  France  and  fpread- 
ing. thence,  threaten  the  political  and  moral  order  of  the 
whole  world,  that  it  feems  to  demand  fomething  of  a 
more  detailed  difcuflion. 

My  economical  reforms  Were  not,  as  his  Grace  may 
think,  the  fuppreilion  of  a  paltry  penfion  or  emjdoyment, 
more  orlefsi  Economy  in  my.  plans  was,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  fecondary,  fubordinate,  inftrumental.  I  a^ed  on  Hate 
principles*  I  found  a  <great  diftemper  in  the  common- 
wealth; and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  evil  and  of 
the  obje^,  I  treated  it.  The  malady  was  deep ;  it  was 
complicated,  in  the  caufes  and  in  the  f ymptoms.  Through- 
out 
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out  it  was  full  of  contra-indicants.  On  one  hand  govern- 
ment, daily  growing  more  invidious  from  an  apparent  in- 
creafe  of  the  means  of  ftrength,  was  every  day  growing 
more  contemptible  by  real  weaknefs.  Nor  was  this  dif- 
folution  confined  to  government  commonly  fo  called.  It 
extended  to  parliament;  which  was  lofing  not  a  little  in 
it's  dignity  and  eftimation,  by  an  opinion  of  it's  not  a<5ting 
on  worthy  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defires  of 
the  people,  (partly  natural  and  partly  infufed  into  them  by 
art)  appeared  in  fo  wild  and  incohliderate  a  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  economical  objedl  (for  I  fet  afide  for  a  mo- 
ment the  dreadful  tampering  with  the  body  of  the  confti- 
tution  itfelf)  that  if  their  petitions  had  literally  been  com- 
plied with,  the  ftate  would  have  been  convulfed ;  and  a 
gate  would  have  been  opened,  through  which  all  property 
might  be  facked  and  ravaged.  Nothing  could  have  faved 
the  publick  from  the  mifchiefs  of  the  falfe  reform  but  it's 
abfurdity;  which  would  foon  have  brought  itfelf,  and 
with  it  all  real  reform,  into  difcredit.  This  would  have 
left  a  rankling  wound  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who 
would  know  they  had  failed  in  the  accompli fliment  of  their 
wifhesi  but  who,  like  the  rieft  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
would  impute  the  blame  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  their 
own  proceedings.  But  there  were  then  perfons  in  the 
world,  who  nourifhed  complaint ;  and  would  have  been 
thoroughly  difappointed  if  the  people  were  ever  fatisfied* 
I  was  not  of  that  humour.  I  wiflied  that  tlicy  Jhould  be 
fatisfied.  It  was  my  aim  to  give  to  the  people  the  fubftance 
of  what  I  knew  they  defired,  and  what  I  thought  was  right 
whether  they  defired  it  or  not,  before  it  had  been  modified 
for  them  into  fenfelefs  petitions.  I  knew  that  there  is  a 
manifeft  marked  diftindtion,  which  ill  men,  with  ill  de- 
iigns,  or  weak  men  incapable  of  any  defign,  will  con- 
voL»  iv^  R  r  ftantly 
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ftantly  be  confounding^  that  is,  a  marked  diflindtion  be* 
tween  change  and  reformation.  The  former  alters  the 
fubftance  of  the  objedls  themfelves ;  and  gets  rid  of  all 
their  eflential  good,  as  well  as  of  all  the  accidental  evil 
annexed  to  them.  Change  is  novelty  ;  and  whether  it  is  - 
to  operate  any  one  of  the  efFedls  of  reformation  at  all,  or 
whether  it  may  not  contradicSl  the  very  principle  upon 
which  reformation  is  defired,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
beforehand.  Reform  is,  not  a  change  in  the  fubftance,  or 
in  the  primary  modification  of  the  obje6t,  but  a  dire(5t  ap- 
plication of  a  rfemedy  to  the  grievance  complained  of.  So 
far  as  that  is  removed,  alMs  fure.  It  flops  there;  and  if 
it  fails,  the  fubftance  which  underwent  the  operation,  at 
the  very  worft,  is  but  where  it  was. 

All  this,  in  effect,  I  think,  but  am  not  fure,  I  have 
faid  elfewhere.  It  cannot  at  this  time  be  too  often  re- 
peated ;  line  upon  line ;  precept  upon  precept ;  until  it 
comes  into  the  currency  of  a  proverb,  to  innovate  is  not  to 
reform.  The  French  revolutionifts  complained  of  every 
thing;  they  refufed  to  reform  any  ^thing;  and  they  left 
nothing,  no,  nothing,  at  all  unchanged^  The.  confequences 
.  are  before  us, — not  in  remote  hiftory ;.  not  in  future  prog- 
noftication  :  they  are  about  us ;  they  are  upon  us.  They 
Ihake  the  publick  fecurity  \  they  menace  private  enjoy- 
ment. They  dwarf  the  growth  of  the  young;  they 
break  the  quiet  af  the  old.  If  we  travel,,  they  flop  our 
way.  They  infeft  us  in  town;.tliey  purfue  us  ta  the 
country.  Our  bufinefs  is  interrupted;  our  repofe  is  trou- 
bled; our  pleafures  are  faddened ;  our  very  ftudies  are 
poifoned  and  perverted,  and  knowledge  is  rendered  worfe 
than  ignorance,,  by  the  enormous  evils  of  this  dreadful 
innovation.  The  revolution  harpies  of  France,  fprung 
from  night  and  heU;  or  from  that  chaotick  anarchy,,  which 
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generates  equivocally  «  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things,'^ 
cuckoo-like,  adulteroufly  lay  their  eggs,  and  brood  over, 
and  hatch  them  in  the  neft  of  every  neighbouring  ftate. 
Thefe  abfcene  harpies,  who  deck  themfelves,  in  I  know- 
not  what  divine  attributes,  but  who  in  reality  are  foul  and 
ravenous  birds  of  prey  (both  mothers  and  daughters)  flutter 
over  our  heads,  and  foufe  down  upon  our  tables,  and  leave 
nothing'  unrent,  unrifled,  unravaged,  or  unpolluted  with 
the  flime  of  their  filthy  ofFal  ^\ 

If  his  Grace  can  contemplate  the  refult  of  this  compleat 
innovation,  or,  as  fome  friends  of  his  will  call  it,  reform^ 
in  the  whole  body  of  it's  folidity  and  compound  mafs,  at 
which,  as  Hamlet  fays,  the  face  of  heaven  glows  with 
horror  and  indignation,  and  which,  in  truth,  makes  every 
reflecting  mind,  and  every  feeling  heart,  perfe6tly  thought- 
lick,  without  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  every  thing  they 
fay,  and  every  thing  they  do,  I  am  amazed  at  the  morbid 
ftrength,  or  the  natural  infirmity  of  his  mind. 

It  was  then  not  my  love,  but  my  hatred  to  innovation, 
that  produced  my  plan  of  reform.  Without  troubling 
myfelf  with  the  exadlnefs  of  the  logical  diagram,  I  confi- 
deted  them  as  things   fubftantially   oppofite.     It  was  to 

*  Triflius  haud  illis  monflnun,  nee  feevior  ulla  / 

Peftis,  &  ira  Deum  Stygiis  fefe  extulit  undis. 
Virginei  volucnim  vultus  ;  fsediffima  ventris 
Proluvies  ;  uncaeque  manus  ;  &  pallida  feinpcr 
Ora  fame    ■ 

Here  the  Poet  breaks  the  line,  becaufe  he  (and  that  He  is  Virgil)  had  not  verfe  or  lan- 
guage tQ  defcribe  that  m<»)fter  even  as  he  had  conceived  her.  Had  he  lived  to  our  time, 
he  would  have  been  more  overpowered  with  the  reality  than  he  was  with  the  imagina- 
tion. Virgil  only  knew  the  horror  of  the  times  before  him.  Had  he  lived  to  fee  the 
f evolutionifts  and  confUtutionalifts  of  France,  he  would  have  had  more  horrid  and  dif- 
gAiding  features  of  his  harpies  to  defcribe,  and  more  frequent  failures  in  the  attempt  to 
defcribe  them,  '  - 
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prevent  that  evil,  that  I  propofed  the  meafurcs,  which  his 
Grace  is  pleafed,  and  I  am  not  forry  he  is  pleafed,  to  re- 
call to  5ny  recolledion..     I  had  (what  I  hope  that  noble 
Duke  will  remember  in  all  his  operations)  a  ftate  to  pre- 
ferve,  as  well  as  a  ftate  to  reform.    I  had  a  people  to  gratify, 
but  not  to  inflame,  or  to  miflead.     1  do  not  claim  half  the 
credit  for  what  I  did,  as  for  what  I  prevented  from  being 
done.     In  that  fituation  of  the  publick  mind,  I  did  not  un- 
dertake, as  was  then  propofed,  to  new  model  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  or  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  or  to  change  the  authority 
under  which  any  officer  of  the  crown  adted,  who  was  fuf- 
fered  at  all  to  exift.  Crown,  Lords,  Commons,  judicial  fyftem, 
fyftem  of  adminiftration,  exifted  as  they  had  exifted  be- 
fore; and  in   the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  had 
always  exifted.     My  meafures  were,    what  I   then   truly 
ftated  them  to  the  houfe  to  be,  in  their  intent,  healing 
and  mediatorial.     A  complaint  was  made  of  too  much  in- 
fluence in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  I  reduced  it  in  both 
houfes;  and  I  gave  my  reafons  article  by  article  for  every 
reduction,  and  Ihewed  why  I  thought  it  fafe  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  ftate.      I  heaved  the  lead  every  inch  of  way  I 
made.     A  difpolition  to  expence  was  compla'med  of;  ta 
that  I  oppofed,  not  mere  retrenchment,  but  a  fyftem  of 
economy,  which  would  make  a  random  expence  without 
plan  or  forefight,  in  future  not  eafily  pradlicable*     I  pro- 
ceeded upon  principles  of  refearch  to  put  me  in  poflTeffion 
of  my  matter;  on   principles  of  method  to  regulate  it; 
and  on  principles  in  the  human  mind  and  in  civil  affairs  ta 
fecure  and  j^rpetuate  the  operation.     I  conceived  nothing 
arbitrarily ;  nor  propofed  any  thing  to  be  done  by  the  will 
and  pleafure  of  others,  or  my  own ;  but  by  reafon>  and 
by  reafon  only.     I  have  ever  abhorred,    fince  the  firft 
dawn  of  my  underftanding  to  this  it's  obfcure  twilight,  all 
the  operations  of  opinion,  fancy^  inclination,  and  will,  m 
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the  affairs  of  government,  where  only  a  fovereign  reafon, 
paramount  to  all  forms  of  legillation  arid  adminiftration, 
fliould  diiState*  Government  is  made  for  the  very  purpofe 
of  oppofing  that  reafon  to  will  and  to  caprice,  in  the  re-^ 
formers,  or  in  the  reformed,  in -the  governors  or  in  the  go- 
verned, in  kings,  in  fenates,  or  in  people* 

On  a  careful  review,  therefore,  and  analyfis  of  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  civil  lift,  and  on  weighing  them 
againft  each  other,  in  order  to  make,  as  much  as  poffible, 
all  of  them  a  fubjedt  of  eftimate  (the  foundation  and  cor- 
ner-ftone  of  all  regular  provident  economy)  it  appeared 
to  me  evident,  that  this  was  impradlicable,  whilft  that 
part,  called  the  i>enfion  lift,  was  totally  difcretionary  in  it's 
amount.  For  this  reafon,  and  for  this  only,  I  propofed 
to  reduce  it,  both  in  it's  grofs  quantity,  and  in  it's  larger 
individual  proportions,  to  a  certainty  :  left,  if  it  were  left 
without  a  general  limit,  it  might  eat  up  the  civil  lift  fer-» 
vice ;  if  fufFered  to  be  granted  in  portions  too  great  for 
the  fund,  it  might  defeat  it's  own  end ;  and  by  unlimited 
allowances  to  forae,  it  might  difable  the  crown  in  means 
of  providing  for  others.  The  penfion  lift  was  to  be  kept 
as  a  facred  fund ;  but  it  could  not  be  kept  as  ar  conftant 
open  fund,  fufHcient  for  growing  demands,  if  fome  de- 
mands would  wholly  devour  it.  The  tenor  of  the  adt  will 
fliew  that  it  regarded  the  civil  lift  only^  the  redudtion  of 
^Which  to  fome  fort  of  eftimate  was  my  great  object* 

No  other  of  the  crown  funds  did  I  meddle  with,  be-* 
caufe  they  had  not  the  fame  relations.  This  of  the  four 
and  a  half  per  cents  does  his  Grace  imagine  had  efcaped 
me,  or  had  efcaped  all  the  men  of  bufinefs,  who  adted 
with  me  in  thofe  regulations  ?  I  knew  that  fuch  a  fund 
exifted,  and  that  penfions  had  been  always  granted  on  it, 
before  his  Grace  was  bora.     This  fund  was  full  in  my 
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eye*  It  was  full  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  worked  with 
me.  It  was  left  on  principle.  On  principle  I  did  what 
was  then  done ;  and  on  principle  what  was  left  undone 
was  omitted.  I  did  not  dare  to  i:ob  the  nation  of  all  funds 
to  reward  merit.  If  I  preffed  this  point  too  clofe,  I  afted 
contrary  to  the  avowed  principles  on  which  I  went.  Gen- 
tlemen are  very  fond  of  quoting  me;  but  if  any  one_ 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  know  the  rules  that  guided 
me  in  my  plan  of  reform,  he  will  read  my  printed  fpeech 
on  that  fubje<Sl;  at  leaft  what  is  contained  from  page  230 
to  page  241  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ooUedlion  which 
a  friend  has  given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  make  of  my 
publications.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thefe  two  bills  (though 
atchieved  with  the  greateft  labour,  and  management  of 
every  fort,  both  within  and  without  the  houfe)  were  only 
a  part,  and  but  a  fmall  part,  of  a  very  large  fyftem,  com- 
prehending all  the  objedts  I  ftated  in  opening  my  propofi- 
tion,  and  indeed  many  more,  which  I  juft  hinted  at  in  my 
fpeech  to  the  eledors  of  Briftol,  when  I  was  put  out  of 
that  reprefentation.  All  thefe,  in  fome  ftate  or  other  of 
forwardnefs,  I  have  long  had  by  me. 

,But  do  I  juflify  his  Majefty's  grace  on  thefe  grounds  ?  I 
think  them  the  leaft  of  my  fervices  !  The  time  gave  them 
an  occafional  value :  What  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  po- 
litical economy  >Vas  far  from  confined  to  this  body  of 
meafures.  I  did  not  come  into  parliament  to  con  my 
leflbn.  I  had  earned  my  penfion  before  I  fet  my  foot  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel.  I  was  prepared  and  difciplined  to 
this  political  warfare.  The  firft  feflion  I  fat  in  parliament, 
I  found  it  neceflary  to  analyze  the  whole  commercial, 
financial,  conftitutional  and  foreign  interefts  of  Great  Brir 
tain  and  it's  empire.  A  great  deal  was  then  done ;  and 
more,  far  more  would  have  been  done,  if  more  had  been 
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permitted  by  events.  Then  in  the  vigour  of  my  man- 
hood, my  conftitution  funk  under  my  labour.  Had  I  then 
died,  (and  I  feemed  to  myfelf  very  near  death)  I  had  then 
earned  for  thofe  who  belonged  to  me,  more  than  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  ideas  of  fervice  are  of  power  to  eftimate,. 
But  in. truth,  thefts  fervices  I  am  called  to  accpunt  for,  are 
not  thofe  on  which  I  value  myfelf  the  moft.  If  I  were 
Xo  call  for  a  reward  (which  1  have  never  done)  it  fhould 
be  for  thofe  in  which  for  fourteen  years,  without  inter- 

I  niiffion,  I   (hewed   the  mod  induftry,  and   had  the  lead 

'  fuccefs ;   I  mean   in  the  affairs  of  India.     They  are  thofe 

on  which  I  value  myfelf  the  mod ;   moft  for  the  import- 

j  ance ;  moft  for  the  labour ;   moft  for  the  judgment ;  moft 

for   conftancy  and    perfeverance   in   the  purfuit.     Others 
may  value  them  moft  for  the  intention.     In  that,  furely> 

I  they  are  not  miftaken. 

Does  his  Grace  think,  that  they  who  advifed  the  crowa 
to  make  my  retreat  eafy,  confidered  me  only  as  an  eco- 

;  nomift?  That,  well  underftood,  however,  is  a  good  deaL 

If  I  had  not  deemed  it  of  fome  value,  I  fliould  not  have 
made  political  economy  an  objedt  of  my  humble  ftudies^ 
from  my  very  early  yoiith  to  near  the  end  of  my  fervice 
in  parliament,  even  before,  (at  leaft  to  any  knowledge  of 
mine)  it  had  employed  the  thoughts  of  fpeculative  mea  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  At  that  time  it  was  ftill  in  it's  in- 
fancy in  England,  where,  in  the  laft  century^  it  had.  it's, 
origin.  Great  and  learned  men  thought  my  ftudies  were 
not  wholly  thrown  away,  and  deigned  to  communicate, 
with  me  now  and .  then  on  fom^  particulars  of  their  im- 
mortal works.  Something  of  thefe.  ftudies  may  appear 
incidentally  in  fome  of  the  earlieft  things  I  publifhed.. 
The  houfe  has  been  witnels  to  their  effect,  and  has  pro- 
fited 
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fited  of  them  more  or  lefs,  for  above  eight  and  twenty 
years. 

To  their  eft im  ate  I  leave  the  matter.  I  was  not,  like 
his  Grace  of  Bedford,  fwaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled 
into  a  legiflator ;  "  Nitor  in  adverfunf*  is  the  motto  for  a 
man  like  me.  I  poffefled  not  one  of  the  qualities,  nor 
cultivated  one  of  the  arts,  that  recommend  men  to  the 
favour  and  protedlion  of  the  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a 
minion  or  a  tool.  •  As  little  did  I  follow  the  trade  of  win- 
ning the  hearts,  by  impofing  on  the  underftandings,  of 
the  people.  At  every  ftep  of  my  progrefs  in  life  (for  in 
every  ftep  was  I  traverfed  and  oppofed),  and  at  every  turn- 
pike I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  ftiew  my  paflport,  and  again 
and  again  to  prove  my  fole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
ufeful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  it's  laws,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  it's 
interefts  both  abroad  and  at  hojne*  Otherwife  no  rank, 
no  toleration  even,  for  me.  I  had  no  arts,  but  manly 
arts.  On  them  I  have  ftood,  and,  pleafe  God,,  in  fpite  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  the 
laft  gafp  will  I  ft  and. 

Had  his  Grace  condefcended  to  enquire  concerning  the 
perfon,  whom  he  has  not  thought  it  below  him  to  re- 
proach, he  might  have  found,  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
my  life,  I  have  never,  on  any  pretence  of  economy,  or 
on  any  other  pretence,  fo  much  as  in  a  lingle  inftance, 
ftood  between  any  man  and  his  reward  of  fervice,  or  his 
encouragement  in  ufeful  talent  and  purfuit,  from  the 
higheft  of  thofe  fervices  and  purfuits  to  the  loweft.  On 
the  contrary  I  have,  on  an  hundred  occaiions,  exerted 
myfelf  with  fingular  zeal  to  forward  every  man's  even 
tolerable  pretenfions«  I  have  more  than  once  had  good- 
natured 
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natured  reprehenfions  from  my .  friends  for  carrying  the 
matter  to  fomething. bordering  on  abufe^  This  hne  of  con- 
du6t,  whatever  it*s  merits  might  be,  was  partly  owing  to 
natural  difpoiition ;  but  I  think  fullas  much  to  reafbn  and 
principle.  I  looked  on  the  confideration  of  publick  fer- 
vice,  or  publick  ornament,  to  be  real  and  vety  juftice :  and 
I  ever  held,  a  fcanty  and  penurious  juftice  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  wrong.  I  held  if  to  be,  in  it's  confe- 
quences,  the  worflreconomy  in  the  world.;  In  faving  money, 
I  foon  can  count  up  all  the  good  I  do;  but  when  by  a 
cold  penury,  I  blaft  the  abilities  of  a  nation,  and  fhint 
the  growth  of  it's  active  energies,  the  ill  I  may  do  is,  be- 
•  yond  all  calculation.  Whether  it  be  too  much  or  too  little, 
whatever  I  have  done  has  been  general  and  fyfiematick. 
I  have  never  entered  into  thofe  trifling  vexations  and  op- 
pr^S.ve  details,  that  have  been  falfely,  and  moft:  ridicu- 
loufly  laid  to  my  charge. 

Did  I  blame  the  penfions  given  to  Mr.  Barre  and  Mr. 
Dunning  between  the  propofition  and  execution  of  my. 
plan  ?  No !  furely,  no !  Thofe  penfions  were  within  my 
principles.  I  aflert  it,  thofe  gentlemen  deferved  their  pen- 
fions, their  titles, — all  they  had;  and  if  more  they  had, 
I  fhould  haVe  been  but  pleafed  the  more.  They  were 
men  of  talents;  they  were  men  of  fervice.  I  put  the 
profeflion  of  the  law  out  of  the  queftion  in  one  of  them. 
It  is  a  fervice  that  rewards  itfelf.  But  their  publick  fervice^ 
though,  from  their  abilities  unqueftionably  of  more  value 
than  mine,  in  if  s  quantity  and  in  it's  duration  was  not  to 
be  mentioned  with  it.  But  I  never  could  drive  a  hard 
bargain  in  my  life,  concerning  any  matter  whatever;  and 
leaft  of  all  do  I  know  how  to  haggle  and  huckfter  with 
merit.  Penfion  for  myfelf  I  obtained  none;  nor  did  I, 
folicit  any.     Yet  I  was  loaded  with  hatred  f(x  every  thixig 
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that  was  with-hcld,  and  with  obloquy  for  every  thing  that 
was  given.  I  was  thus  left  to  fupport  the  grants  of  a 
name  ever  dear  to  me,  and  ever  venerable  to  the  world, 
in  favour  of  thofe,  who  were  na  friends  of  mine  cm"  of 
his,  againft  the  rude  attacks  of  thofe  who  were  at  that 
time  friends  to  the  grantees,  and  their  own  zealous  par- 
tizans.  I  have  never  heard  the  £arl  of  Lauderdale  c(»n- 
plain  of  thefe  peniions.  He  finds  nothing  wrong  till  he 
comes  to  me.  This  is  impartiality,  in  the  true  modern 
rcvolutiotiary  ftyle. 

Whatever  I  did  at  that  time,  fo  far  as  it  regarded  order 
and  economy,  is  ilable  and  eternal ;  as  ail  principles  muit 
he.  A  particular  order  of  things  may  be  altered ;  order 
itfelf  cannot  lofe  it's  value.  As  to  other  particulars,  they 
are  variable  by  time  and  by  drcumft^ices.  Laws  of  re- 
gulation are  not  fundamental  laws.  The  publick  exigendes 
are  the  m^ers  of  all  fuch  laws.  They  rule  the  laws,  and 
are  not  to  be  ruled  by  them.  They  who  exercife  the 
kgillative  power  at  the  time  muft  judge. 

It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him> 
that  mere  parfimony  is  not  economy.  It  is  feparable  in^ 
theory  from  it;  and  in  fstO:  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a 
part  of  economy,  according  to  cireumftances.  Expence, 
and  great  expenec,  may  be  an  efflential  part  in  true  eco- 
nomy. If  parfimony  were  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
Jkinds  of  that  virtue,  there  is  ho^wever  another  and  aa 
higher  economy*  Economy  is  a  diftributive  virtue^  and 
confifts  not  in  living,  but  in  feIe6tion.  Parfimony  requires 
BO  providence,  no  ^gacity^  no  powers  of  combination,  na 
eooohparifbu,,  no  judgment.  Meer  inftindt,  and  that  not  ani. 
infUni5t!  of  the  nc^left  kind,  may  produce  this  falfe  eco* 
jK>my  in  perfwSliJon^  The  other  economy  has  larger  views* 
It  demands  a  difcriminating  judgment^  and  a  firm  fagacious 
1  miftd* 
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tnind.  It  ihuts  one  door  to  impudent  importunity,  only 
to  open  another,  and  a  wider,  to  unprefuming  merit.  If 
none  but  tBLehtorious  fervice  or  real  talent  were  to  be  re- 
warded, this  nation'  has  not  wanted,  and  this^  nation  will 
not  want,  the  means  of  rewarding  all  the  fervice  it  ever 
will  seoeive,  and  encouraging  all  the  merit  it  ever  will 
fvoduce.  No  ftatc^  iince  the  foundation  of  focietjrt  has 
been  impoveriihed  by  that  fpedes  of  profuficm.  Had  the 
economy  of  feletStion  and  proportion  been  at  all  times  ob^ 
ferved,  we  ihould  not  now  have  had  an  overgrown  Duke 
of  Bedford,  to  opprefs  the  ioduilry  of  humble  men,  and 
to  limit  by  the  ftandard  of  his  own  conceptions,  the  jufr 
ties,  the  bounty,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  the  charity  of  the 
:crowri. 

His  Grace  may  think  as  mes^y  as  he  wUl  of  my  deferts 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  my  condu(£t  ki  liie.  it  is  free 
fior  him  to  do  fo.  There  will  always  be  ibme  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  value  of  political  fervices.  Rut  thcare  i&  one 
merit  of  mine,  which  be»  of  all  noea  living,  ought  to  be 
tiie  laft  to  call  in  queftion.  I  ha^e  fu^ported  with  very 
^reat  zeal,  and  I  am  told  wijth  Ibme  de^ee  of  fuccefe, 
thofe  opinions,  or  if  his  Grace  likes  another  expression 
better,  thofe  old  prejudices  whidi  buoy  up  the  ponderous 
mafs  of  his  nobility,  wealth,  and  titles.  I  have  omitted 
no  exertion  to  prevent  him  and  them  from  £nking  to  diitt 
level,  to  which  the  meretricioios  French  faction,  his  Grace 
at  leaft  coquets  with,  omit  no  exertion  to  reduce  bcAh.  I 
bav«  done  all  I  could  to  dxfirountenance  their  enquiries 
into  the  fortunes  of  thofe^  who  hold  large  portions  of 
wealth  witiiont  any  apparent  merit  of  their  own.  I  have 
ftrained  eVery  nerve  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  that 
iituation,  whkh  alone  makes  him  my  fuperior.     Your 

S  s  a  Lordfhip 
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j^ordfliip  hais  been  a  witnefs  of  the  ufe  he  makes  of  that 
pre-eminence. 

But  be  it,  that  this  is  virtue !  Be  it,  that  there  is  virtue 
in  this  well  felecfted  rigour ;  yet  all  virtues  are  not  equally 
becoming  to  all  men  and  at  all  times.  There  are  crimes, 
undoubtedly  there  are  crimes,  which  in  all  feafons  of  our 
exiftence,  ought  to  put  a  generous  antipathy  in  action  ; 
crimes  that  provoke  an  indignant  juftice,  and  call  forth  a 
warm  and  animated  purfuit.  But  all  things,  that  con- 
cern, what  ^pnay  call,  the  preventive  police  of  morality, 
all  things  merely  rigid,  harlh  and  cenforial,  the  antiquated 
moralifts,  at  whofe  feet  I  was  brought  up,  would  not  have 
thought  thefe  the  fitteft  matter  to  form  the  favourite 
virtues  of  young  men  of  rank.  What  might  have  been 
well  enough,  and  have  been  received  with  a  veneration - 
mixed  with  awe  and  terror,  from  an  old,  fevere,  crabbed 
Gato,  would  have  wanted  ibmething  of  propriety  in  the 
young  Sdpios,  the  ornament  of  the  Roman  nobility,  in 
the  flower  of  their  life.  But  the  times,  the  morals,  the 
mafters,  the  fcholars  have  all  undergone  a  thorough  revo- 
lution. It  is  a  vile  illiberal  fchool,  this  new  French  aca- 
demy of  the  fans  culottes.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is 
fit  for  a  gentlonan  to  learn. 

Whatever  it*s  vogue  may  be,  I  ftiU  flatter  myfelf,  that 
the  parents  of  the  growing  gerteration  will  be  fatisfied 
with,  what  is  to  be  taught  to  their  children  in  Weftminfter, 
in  Eton,  or  in  Winchefter :  I  ftill  indulge  the  hope  that  tio 
grown  gentleman  or  nobleman  of  our  time  will  think  of 
finiihing  at  Mr.  Thehvall's  ledture  whatever  may  have  been 
left  incompleat  at  the  old  univerfities  of  his  country.  I 
would  give  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  motta, 
what  was  faid,  of  a  Roman  cenfor  or  praetor  (or  what  was 
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lie),  who  in  virtue  of  a  Senatus  confultum  (hut  up  certain 
academies,  ' 

<?  Cludere  ludum  itnpudentia  juJfttP 

Every  honeft  father  of  a  family  in  the  kingdom  will  re- 
joice at  the  breaking  up  for  the  holidays,  and  will  pray 
that  there  may  be. a  very  long  vacation  in  all  fuch  fchools^ 

The  awful  ftate  of  the  time,  and  not  myfelf  or  my 
own  juflification,  is  my  true  object  in  what  I  now  write  ; 
or  in  what  I  fhall  ever  write  or  fay.  It  little  iignifies  to- 
the  world  what  becomes  of  fuch  things  as  me,  or  even  as 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  What  I  fay  about  either  of  us  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vehicle,  as  you*  tny  Lord,  will  eafily 
perceive,  to  convey  my  fentiments  on  matters  far  more 
worthy  of  your  attention.  It  is  when  I  ftick  to  my  appa-^ 
rent  firft  fubjedt  that  I  ought  to  apolo^ze^  not  when  I  de- 
part from  it.  I  therefore  muft  beg  your  Lo^dlGbip's.  par- 
don for  -again  refuming  it  after  this  very  fhort  digrefHon  ; 
aGTuring  you  that  I  fhaU  never  altogether  lofe  fight  of  fuch 
matter  as  perfons  abler  than  I  am  may  turn  to  fome 
profit.  * 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  conceives,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  to  his  Majefty's. 
grant  to  m^  which  he  conflders  as  exceillve  and  out  of 
all  bounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  feems» 
that,  whilft  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-confidered 
cenfure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  fort  of  fleep.  Homer 
nods ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as 
dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  be  ill-pieced 
and  incongruoufly  put  together,  his  Grace  preferved  his 
idea  of  reproach  to  me^  but  took  the  fubje<St-matter  from 
the  crown-grants  to  bii  own  family.     This  is  *f  the  fluff  of 
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«  which  his  dreams  are  made.'*  In  that  way  of  putting 
things  together  his  Grace  is  perfedly  in  the  right.  The 
grants  to  the  houfe  of  Ruffcl  were  fo  enormous,  as  not 
only  to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to  ftagger  credibility. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  ieviathan  among  all  the 
creatvfres  of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy 
bulk;  he  plays  and  fit)licks  in  die  ocean  of  the  royal 
bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilft  "  he  lies  floating 
«*  many  a  rood,**  he  is  ftill  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  flns, 
his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  fpiracles  through 
which  he  fpouts  a  torrent  of  brine  againft  his  origin,  and 
covers  me  all  over  with  the  fpray,— every  thing  of  him 
and  about  him  is  from  the  throne.  Is  it  forbim  to  quef- 
tion  the  difpenfation  of  the  royal  favour  ? 

I  really  am  at  a  lofs  to  draw  any  fort  c^  parallel  between 
the  publick  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he  juftifies  the 
gnmts  he  holds,  and  thefe  fervices  of  mine,  on  the  fa- 
vourable conftru<5tion  of  which  I  have  obtained  what  his 
Orace  io  much  ^fapproves.  In  private  life,  I  have  not  at 
^1  the  honour  of  acquaintance  with  the  noble  Duke.  But 
I  ought  to  prefume,  and  it  coils  me  nothing  to  do  £0,  that 
he  abundantly  deferves  the  efteem  and  love  of  all  who  live 
with  him.  But  as  to  publick  fervice,  why  truly  it  would 
not  be  more  ridiculous  fen:  me  to  compare  myfelf  in  rank^ 
in  fortune,  in  fplendid  defcent,  in  youth,  ilrength,  or 
figure,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  parallel 
between  his  fervices,  and  my  attempts  to  be  iifeful  to  my 
country.  It  would  not  be  grofs  adulation^  but  uncivil 
irony,  to  fay,  that  he  has  any  puUick  merit  of  his  own 
to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  fervices  by  which  his  vaft 
landed  penfions  were  obtained.  My  merits,  whatever  they 
are,  are  original  and  peribnal ;  his  are  derivative.  It  is 
his  anchor,  the  original  peniioner,  that  has  laid  up  this 
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Inexhauftible  fund  of  merit,  which  makes  his  Grace  {a 
very  delicate  and  exceptions  about  the  merit  of  all  other 
grantees  of  the  crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain 
in  quiet,  I  fliould  have  faid  *tis  his  eftate ;  that's  enough. 
It  is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  it's  hiftory  ? 
He  would  naturally  have  faid  on  his  fide,  'tis  this  man's  for- 
tune.—He  is  as  good  now,  as  my  anceftor  was  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  a  young  man  with  very 
old  penfions  $  he  is  an  old  man  with  very  young  penfions^ 
•—that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  feluA*^ 
antly  to  compare  my  little  merit  with  that  which  obtained 
frcta.  the  crown  thofe  prodigies  of  profufe  donation  by 
which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of  humble  and 
laborious  individuals  ?  I  would  willingly  leave  him  lo  the 
herald's  college,  which  the  philofophy  of  the  fans  culottes^ 
(prouder  by  far  than  all  the  garters,  and  Norroys  and  Cla* 
rencieux,  and  rouge  dragons  that  ever  pranced  in  a  pro*> 
cefiion  of  what  his  friends  caU  ariftocrates  and  defpots) 
will  aboHih  with  contumely  and  fcorn.  Thefe  hiftorians» 
recorders,  and  blazoners  of  virtues  and  arms,  differ  wholly 
from  that  other  defcription  of  hiftorians,  who  iiever  aflign 
any  aft  of  politicians  to  a  good  motive.  Thefe  gentle 
hiftorians,  (xi  the  contrary,  dip  their  pens  in  nothing  but 
the  milk  of  human  kindnefs.  They  feek  no  further  for 
merit  than  the  preamble  of  a  patent,  or  the  in&ription  on 
a  tomb.  With  thtm  every  man  created  a  peer  is  firft  an 
hero  ready  made.  They  judge  of  every  man's  capacity 
for  office  by  the  offices  he  has  filled ;  and  the  more  offices 
the  more  ability.  Every  general*^officer  with  them  is  a 
Marlborough ;  every  ftatefman  a  Burleigh ;  every  judge  a 
Murray  or  a  Yorke.  They,  who  alive,  were  laughed  at 
or  pitied  by  all  their  acquaintance,  make  as  good  a  figure 
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as  the  beft  of  them  ia  the  pages  of  Guillim,  Edmondfony 
and  Collins. 

To  thefe  recorders,  fo  'full  of  good  riature  to  the  great 
and  profperous,  I  would  willingly  leave  the  firft  Baroa 
Ruffel,  and  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  merits  of  his  grants. 
But  the  aulnager,  the  weigher,  the  meter  of  grants,  will 
not  fufFer  us  to  acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of  the  prince 
reigning  at  the  time  when  they  were  made.  They  are 
never  good  to  thofe  who  earn  them.  Well  then ;  fince 
the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old,  and 
that  the  word  of  the  fovereign  is  not  to  be  taken,  let  us 
turn  our  eyes  to  hiftory,  in  which  great  men  have  always 
a  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  heroick  origin  of  their 
houfe. 

The  firft  peer  of  the  name,  the  firft  purchafer  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr.  Ruflel,  a  perfon  of  an  antient  gentle- 
man's family  raifed  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  As  there  generally  is  fome  refemblance  of  cha- 
radter  to  create  thefe  relations,  the  favourite  was  in  all 
likelihood  much  fuch  another  as  his  mafter.  The  firft  of 
thofe  immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  from  the  antient 
demefne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent  confifcation  of 
the  antient  nobility  of  the  land.  The  lion  having  fucked 
the  bipod  of  his  prey,  threw  the  offal  carcafe  to  the  jackall 
in  waiting.  Having  tafted  once  the  food  of  confifcation, 
the  favourites  became  fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy 
favourite's  firft  grant  was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The 
fecond,  infinitely  improving  on  the  enormity  of  the  firft, 
was  from  the  plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth  his  Grace 
is  fomewhat  excufable  for  his  diflike  to  a  grant  like  mine, 
not  onl)  in  it's  quantity,  but  in  it's  kind  fo  different  from 
his  own. 
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.  ^  Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  fovereign ;  his 
/fom  Henry  the  Eighth. 

. .  Mine  had  not  it's  fund  in  the  murder  of  any  innocent 
perfon  of  Uluftrious  rank  *,  or  in  the  pillage  of  any  body 
of  unoffending  men.  His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate 
and  coniblidated  fimds  of  judgments  iniquitoufly  legal,  and 
from  poffeflSons  voluntarily  furrendered  by  the  lawful  pro- 
prietors with  the  gibbet  at  their  door. " 
• .  The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from,  was 
that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  inftrument  of  a  levelling 
tyrant,  who  opprefled  all  defcriptions  of  his  people,  but 
Sv^ho  fell  with  particular  fury  on  every  thing  that  was  great 
and  noble*  Mine  has  been,  in  endeavouring  to  fcreen 
every  man,  in  every  clafs,  from  oppreflion,  and  particu- 
larly in  .defending  the  high  and  eminent,  who  in  the  bad 
times  of  confifcating  princes,  amfiicatiag  chief  governors, 
or  amfifciting  demagogues,  are  the  moft  expofed  to  jea- 
loujfy,  avarice  and  envy. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Grace*s  pen- 
^(MiS,  vras  in  giving  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  partaking 
the  fpoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a  part  of  the  na^ 
tional  church  pf  his  time  and  country.  Mine  was  in  de- 
fending the  whole  of  the  national  church  of  my  own 
time  and  my  own  country,  and  the  whole  of  the  national 
churches  of  all  countries^  from  the  principles  and  the  ex- 
amples which  lead  to  ecclefialtical  inllage>  thence  to'  a  con- 
tempt of  all  prefcriptive  titles,  tTience  to  the  pillage  of  aU 
property,  and  thence  to  unlverfal  defolation. 

,  The  merit  of  the  jorigia  of  his  Grade's  fortune  was  in 
being  a  favourite  and  chief  advifer  to  a  pdnce,  who  left 

*  Sec .  the  hiftory  of  the  melancboly  cataftrophe  of  the  Duke  of  Quckingham. 
Xemp.  Hen.  8. 
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m  liberty  to  thdr  native  country.  My  endeavour  was  to 
obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in  whieh  1  wat 
bom>  and  for  all  defcriptions  and  denominations  in  it. 
Mine  was  to  fupport  Mdth  unrelaxing  vigilance  every  righ^ 
every  privilege*  every  franchife,  in  this  mj  adoptedt  my 
dearer  and  more  qomprehenfive  country ;  and  not  only  to 
preferve  thofe  rights  in  this  chief  feat  of  empire*  but  in 
every  nation*  in  every  land*  in  every  climate*  language? 
sMEid  religion*  in  the  vaft  domain  that  ftill  is  undur  the  pro- 
tection* and  the  larger  that  was  once  under  the  protection* 
of  tljke.  Biritiih  crown. 

Hisi  found^i^  merits  were*  by  arts  in  which  he  ierved 
hk  mafter  and  made  his  fortune*  to  bring  poverty,  wretdi- 
ednefs  and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine  were  und» 
a  benevolent  prince*  in  promoting  the  commerce*  manu- 
Is^ures  and  agriculture  of  his  kii^dom;  in  which  his 
majeAy  fhews  an  eminent  exan^^pke^  who  even  in  his  amu^- 
ments  is  a  patriot*  and  in  hours  of  leifure  an  improver  of 
lus  iiative  foil. 

Hb  founder's  merit*,  was.  the  merit  of  a  gentlemaa 
nuied  by  the  arts:  of  a  court*  an4  the:  prote^ion  of  a 
Wo]^y»  to  the  eminence  of  a  great  and  potent  lord. 
His:  raisAt  in  thai  eminefiee  wa&  by  inftigatkig  a  tyrant  to 
liijiitftioe)  to  provoke  a  peoptle  to  rebeUion,-<'-TMy  merit  was* 
to.  awaken  the  $3her  part  of  the  country*  that  they  mi^^ 
put  th^nfelves  on  their  guard  againft  an.y  one  potent  kwd* 
01?  aay  g^^eatier  number  of  potoit  lorc^  or  any  combina- 
tion of  great  leading  naen  of  any  fort*  if  ever  they  fiiould 
mutesapt  to  pfoceed  in>  the  fame  courfes*  but  in  the  reverie 
#Kdei^  that,  is*  by  infligating  a  corrupted  pc^ulace>  to-  i^ebd^ 
lion*  and*  through  that  rebellion*  introducing  a  tyranny 
yet  woffe  tiian  the  tyranny  which  his  Grace's  anceftojc  fup- 
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ported)  and  of  t^hich  he  profibd  in  the  matitier  we  b&» 
Jtiold  in  the  defpotifm  of  Henry  the  Eighths 

The  poiitloal  merit  of  the  firft  penfioner  of  his  Orace*i 
houfe,  was  that  of  being  ooncemed  as  a  counfeUor  of  ftatd 
in  advifing,  and  in  his  perTon  executing  the  conditions  of 
a  diihonourlble  peace  With  France ;  the  fui'rendeting  th6 
fortrefs  of  Boulogne,  then  our  out-guard  on  the  continents 
By  that  furrender,  Calais,  the  key  ty{  l^rance,  and  the 
bridle  in  the  mouth  of  that  power,  was,  not  many  years 
afterMrards>  finally  loft.  My  mefit  has  been  in  teiifting^ 
the  power  and  pride  of  Frince,  under  ahy  form  of  lt*s 
rule ;  but  in  oppofing  it  with  the  greateft  zfead  and  eameft- 
nefs,  when  that  rule  appeared  in  the  worft  foim  it  could 
aflUme;  the  worft  indeed  which  th6  prime  caUie  and  prin- 
ciple of  aU  evil  could  poffibly  give  itt  it  Was  my  endea-<- 
vour  by  every  means  to  excite  a  fplflt  in  the  houfe,  where 
I  hbd  the  honour  of  a  ^at,  far  titrymg  oA  with  earl^ 
idgour  and  dedHon^  the  moft  clesufy  juft  and  neceflary 
War,  that  this  ctf  any  nation  ever  carried  on  $  in  o^der  t6 
&ve  my  cotmtty  from  the  iron  yake  of  it's  p6Wer,  and 
frtKA  the  more  dreadful  odntagion  of  it*s  ^neiples;  t^ 
prefcTve,  while  Chey  <%in  be  prefi^Ved^  pUrd  and  untaintetf, 
the  antient,  inbred  integrity,  piety,  good  nature,  and 
good  humour  of  the?  people  of  Engird,  ftota  ths  dread-^ 
Ifol  pe^letice  Whidi  beginning  in  FtiOices  thiieatens  to  lay 
trafte  the  whole  mo^^,  and  in  ft  gteaf  degree  th^  whole 
fAiyfical  weifid,  having  doiie  both  in  the  fb&is  of  it's  nioft 
intenfe  ma^gnity. 

The  hiboiurs  of  h'ifi'  G*a6e^$  founder  Merited  the  curfes, 
not  loiad  Ism  deep,  tif  the  GomfhoAs  of  England,  on 
whom  b^e  and 'his  mafftei'  had  e^k€ied  z  ctmpkte  parlich- 
munutry  ref^rmi  by  m^ng  them  in  their  flaviery  And  hu^ 
niliatkttj^  Ch«  ftOer  «iS4  Ade^ttaf^  rep^e£bnfta!ttved  of  a  de- 
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bafed,  degraded,  dnd  undone  people.  My  merits  were, 
in  having  had  an  active,  though  not  always  ah  oftentatious 
ihare^  in  every  one  adt,  without  exception,-  of  undifpirted 
conftitutional  utility  in  my  time,  and  in  having  fupported 
on  all  occailons,  the  authority,  the  efficiericy,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain.^  I  ended  my 
fervices  by  a  recorded  and  fully  reafbned  afiertion  on  their 
own  journals  of  their  conftitutional  rights,  and  a  vindi- 
cation of  their  conftitutional  condu<St..  I  laboured  in  all 
things  to  merit  their  inward  approbation,  and  (along  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  largeft,  the  greateft,-  and  beft  of  my 
endeavours)  I  received  their  free,  unbiailed,  publick>  and 
folemn  thanks. 

Thus  ftands  the  account  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  crown  grants  which  compofe  the  Duke  of  BedfOrd^s 
fortune  as  balanced  againft  mine.  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  why  fhould  the  Duke  of  Bedford  think,  tha( 
none  but  of  the  houfe  of  Ruflel  are  entitled  to  the  favotur 
of  the  crown?  Why  fhould  he  imagine  that  no  King  of 
England  has  been  capable  of  judging  of  merit  but  King 
Henry  the  E^hth ?  Indeed,  he  will  pardon  me;  he  is. a 
little  miftaken ;  all  virtue  did  not  end  in  the.  firft  Earl  of 
Bedford.  AH  difcernment  did  not  lofe  it's  vifion  when  his 
creator  clofed  his  eyes.  Let  him  remit  his  rigour  on  the 
difproportion  between  merit  and  reward'  in  others,  and 
they  will  make  no  enquiry  into  the  origin. of  his  fortune. 
They  will  regard  witl^  much  more  fatisfa^iqn,  as  he  wiU 
contemplate  with  infinitely  more  advantage,  whoever  iu 
his  pedigree  has  been  dulcified  by  an  expofure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  generations,  firom  the 
hard,  acidulous,  metallick  tincture  of  the  fpring.  It  is 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  feveral  of  his  forefathers  in  that 
long  feries  have  degenerated  intQ  honour  and  virtue*    Let 
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th^  Duke  of  Bedford  (I  am  fure  he  will)  rejeft  with  fcorn 
.and  horror,  the  counfels  of  the  letSturers,  thofe  wicked 
panders  to  avarice  and. ambition,  who  would  tempt  him  in 
the  troubles  of  his  country,  to  feek  another  enormous  for- 
tune from  the  forfeitures  of  another  nobility,  and  the 
•  plunder  of  another  church.  Let  him  (and'I  truft  that 
yet  he  will)  employ  all  the  energy -df  his  youth,  and  all 
the  refources  of  his  wealth,  to  crufh  rebellious  principles 
which  have  no  foundation  in  morals,  and  rebellious  move- 
ments, that  have  no  provocation  in  tyranny. 

Then  will  be  forgot  the  rebellions,  which,  by  a  doubt- 
ful priority  in  crime,  his  anceftor.  had  provoked  and  extin- 

■  guilhed.     On  fuch  a  a)ndu<St  in.  the.  noble  Duke,  many  of 

his  countrymen  might,  and  with  fome  excuie  might,  give 
way  to  the  enthufiafm  of  their  gratitude,  and  in  the  daih- 
ing  ftyle  of  fome  of  the  old  declaimers,  cry  out, .that  if 
the  fates  had  ■  found-  no  other  way  in ,  which  they » could 
give  a*  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  opulence  as  props  to. a  tot- 

j  tering  world,  thep  the  butchery  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 

ham might  be  tolerated ;  it  might  be  regarded  even  with 
complacency,  whilft  in  the  heir  of  confifcation  they  faw 
the  fympathizing.  comforter  of  the  martyrs,  who  fuflfer 
under  the.  cruel  confifcation  of  this  day ;  whilft  they  be- 
hold with  admiration  his  zealous  protection  of  the  virtuous 
and  loyal  nobility  of  France,  and  his  manly  fupport  of  his 
brethren,  the  yet  ftanding  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  na- 
tive land.  Then  his  Grace's  merit  would  be  pure  and 
new,  and  fharp,  as  freih  from  the  mint  of  honour.  As 
he  pleafed  he.  might  refle<St  honovir  on  h>s  predeceflors,  .or 
throw  it  forward  on  thofe  who  were  to  fucceed  him.     He 

*  At  11  noo  aliam  venturo  &ta  Neroni,  jcc. 
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might  be  the  propagator  of  the  ftock  of  honour^  or  thd 
root  of  it,  as  he  thought  proper. 

Had  it  pleafed  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  I  (hould  have  been  according  to  my  mediocrity^ 
and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  fort  of  founder 
of  a  family;  I  ihould  have  left  a  fon,  who,  in  all  the 
points  in  which  perfonal  merit  can  be  viewed,  in  ftience^ 
in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  tafte,  in  honour,  in  generofity^ 
in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  fentiment,  and  every  liberal 
accomplifhment,  would  not  have  Ihewn  bimfelf  inferior 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  thofe  whom  he 
traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace  very  foon  would  have  wanted 
all  plaufibility  in  his  attade  upon  that  provifion  which  be- 
longed more  to  mine  than  to  me.  HE  would  loon  have 
iupplied  every  deficiency,  and  fymmetrized  every  diipro- 
fxtttion.  it  would  not  have  been  for  that  fucoeflbr  to  re« 
fort  to  any  ftagnant  wa^ng  reierv(Mr  of  merit  in  me,  or 
sn  any  ancelhry.  He  had  in  himfelf  a  falient,  living 
ipring,  of  generous  and  m»Eily  a^ion.  Every  day  he 
lived  he  would  have  re-purchafed  ttit  bounty  of  the  crown^ 
and  ten  times  more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received. 
He  was  made  a  puMck  creature;  and  had  no  enjoyment 
whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of  fi>me  duty.  At  this 
exigent  moment,  the  lofs  of  a  ftaiihed  man  is  hot  eafily 
iiipfdied. 

But  a  4ifpo(er  whofe  power  we  are  Iktie  able  to  refift, 
imd  whole  .wiiilom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to  difpute  :  has 
•ordained  it  in  another  manner^  and  (whatever  my  que-^ 
talons  weakneis  might  ^g€&)  a  far  Ivetrer.  The  ftorm 
Kas  gone  over  me;  aiid  I  fie  like  one  of  thofe  eid  oaks 
which  the  late  hurricane  has  icattered  about  me.  I  am 
ibripped  bf  all  my  honours;  I  am  rom  up  by  the  roots, 
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and  Ke  proftrate  on  the  earth !  There,  and  profttate  there, 
I  moft  tinfeignedly  recognize  the  divine  juflice,  and  in 
fome  degree  fubmit  to  it.  But  whilft  I  humble  myfelf 
before  God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  unjuft  and  incxmfiderate  men.  The  patience  of 
Job  19  proverbial.  After  fome  of  the  convulfive  druggies 
of  our  irritable  nature,  he  fubmitted  himfelf,  and  repented 
in  duft  and  aihes.  But  even  fo,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed 
for  reprehending,  and  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  verbal 
afperity,  thofe  ill-natured  neighbours  of  his,  who  vifited 
his  dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lec« 
tures  on  his  mifery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet 
my  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  greatly  de* 
ceive  myfelf,  if  in  this  hard  feafon  I  would  give  a  peck  of 
refufe  wh€»t  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  ia  the 
world.  This  is  the  appelite  but  of  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury; 
^  is  a  privilege;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  tiiofe  wha  are  at 
their  eafe.  But  we  are  dt  of  iis  made  ta  dkun  difgrac^ 
as  we  are  made  to  fltrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and 
diieaie.,  It  is  an  inftin^  ;  and  under  the  direction  of  rea* 
{ista,,  inftind  he,  always  in  the  r^L  X  bve  m  an  inverted 
order.  They  who  ought  to  have  fucceeded  rae  are  gone 
before  me.  They  who  fhoiikl  have  been  to  rae  as.  pofte. 
pty  ace  in  the  {dace  of  anceftor&  I  owe  to  .tiie  deareft 
felaftion  (which  ever  muft  fubfift  in  memory)  that  a£i:iif 
piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me;  I  owe  it 
to  him  tor  itmw  that,  hie;  was  net  deioended,  as  the  Dixke  of 
Bedford  WQ«dd  have  it,^^  fiom  an  unwoithy  parent. 

The  crown  has  conlidered  me  after  long  iervisce:  thr 
crown  hats  pctid  the  0uke  of  Bcdfocd  by  advance.     He  has 
hM  a  long;  credit  fiui  asky  iexvioe  whick  he  maj;  perfona- 
hereafter.     He  is  fecure,  and  long  may  he  be  fecure,  in 
his  advaaee,  whether  he  performs  any  ^vtces  or  not. 
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3ut  let  him  take  care  how  he  endangCES  the  fafety  of  that 
conftitution  which  fecnres  his  own  utility  or  his  own 
infignificance ;  or  how  he  difcourages  thofe,  who  take  up, 
•even  puny  arms,  to  defend  an  order  of  things,  which, 
like  the  fun  of  heaven,  fhines  alike  on  the  ufeful  and  the 
worthlefs.  His  grants  are  engrafted  on  the  publick  law  of 
Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages. 
They  are  guarded  by  the  facred  rules  of  prefcription, 
found  in  that  full  treafury  of  jurifprudence  from  which 
the  jejunenefs  and  penury  of  our  municipal  law  has,  by 
degrees,  been  enriched  and  ftrengthened.  This  prefcrip- 
tion I  had  my  Ihare  (a  very  full  ihare)  in  bringing  to  it's 
perfection  *.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  will  ftand  ^s  long  as 
prefcriptive  law  endures ;  as  long  as  the  great  ftable  laws 
of  property  common  to  us  with  zll  civilized  nations,  are 
kept  in  their  integrity,  and  without  the  fmalleft  intermix- 
ture of  laws,  maxims,  principles,  or  precedents  of  the 
grand  revolution.  They  are  fecure  againft  all  changes  but 
one.  The  whole  revolutionary  fyftem,  inftitutes,  digeft, 
code,  novels,  text,  glols,  comment,  are,  not  only  not  the 
fame,  but  they  are  the  very  reverfe,  and  the  reverie  fun- 
damentally, of  all  the  laws,  on  which  civil  life  has  hitherto 
been  upheld  in  ail  the  governments  of  the  world.  The 
learned  profeflbrs  of  the  rights  of  man  regard  prefcription, 
not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  fet  up  againft  old  pofieflion 
—-but  they  look  on  prefcription  as  itfelf  a  bar  againft  the 
pofleftbr  and  proprietor.  They  hold  an  immemorial  pof- 
feffion  to  be  no  more  than  a  long  continued,  and  therefore 
an  aggravated  injuftice. 

Such  zve  tbeir  ideas;  fuch  tbeir  religion^  and  fuch  their 
law.     But  as  to  our  country  and  our  race,  as  long  as  the 

*  .Sir  George  Savile's  A&^  caUed  die  NMm  7Vw/t».  AO. 
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well  compadled  ftrudure  of  our  church  and  ftate,  the 
fan6luary^  the  holy  of  holies  of  that  antient  law,  defended 
by  reverence,  defended  by  power,  a  fortrefs  at  once  and  a 
temple^,  fhall  ftand  inviolate^  on  the  brow  of  the  Britilh 
Sion — as  long  as  the  Britifti  mo«archy,  not  more  limited 
than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  ftate,  fhall,  like  the' 
proud  Keep  of  Windfor,  rifing  in  the  raajefty  of  propor- 
tion, and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  it's  kindred  and 
-coeval  towers,  as  long  as  this  awful  ftrudture  (hall  overfee 
and  guard  the  fubjeiSked  land — fo  long  the  mounds  and 
dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France. 
As  long  as  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  and  his  faithful 
fubje<5ls,  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm, — the  triple 
cord,  which  no  man  can  break ;  the  foleron,  fwom,  con- 

i.  ftitutional  frank-pledge  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guarantees 

of  each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  rights ;  the  joint 
and  feveral  fecurities,  each  in  it's  place  and  order,  for  every 

I  kind  and  every  quality  of  property  and  of  dignity — ^As 

long  as  thefe  endure,  fo  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  iafe : 
and  we  are  all  fafe  together— the  high  from  the  blights  of 
envy  and  the  fpoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from  the 
iron  hand  of  oppreiEon  and  the  infolent  fpurn  of  con- 
tempt.    Amen  !  and  fo  be  it;  and  fo  it  wijl  be, 

Dum  domus  JEHea  Capitoli  immobile  faxum    . 
Accolet ;  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  babebit.^--^ 

But  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallick  tumult,  with  it's  fo- 
phiftical  rights  of  man,  to  falfify  the  account,  and  it's 
fword  as  a  makeweight  to  throw  into  the  fcale,  fhall  be 
introduced  into  our  city  by  a  mifguided  populace,  fet  Qa' 

*  Teynplum  in  rMduvi  arcis.    Tacitus  of  the  temple  of  Jcrufalem 
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by  proud  gfeat  men,  thcTOfelves  blinded  and  intoxicated  by 
a  fratltick  ambition,  we  fhall,  all  of  us,  periCh  and  be 
overwhelmed  in  a  common  niin.  If  a  great  liorm  blow 
on  our  coaft,  it  will  caft  the  whales  on  the  ftrand  as  well 
as  the  periwinkles.  His  Grace  will  not  furvive  the  poor 
grantee  he  defpifes,  no  not  for  a  twelvemonth.  If  the 
great  look  for  fafety  in  the  fervices  they  render  to  this 
Gallick  caufe,  it  is  to  be  foolifh,  even  ^bove  the  weight  of 
privilege  allowed  to  wealth.  If  his  Grace  be  one  of  thefe. 
whom  they  endeavour  to  profelytize,  he  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  fe6t,  whofe  do<Strines  he  is  invited' 
to  embrace.  With  them,  infurre6lion  is  the  .moft  facred 
of  revolutionary  duties  to  the  ftate.  Ingratitude  to  bene- 
factors is  the  firft  of  revolutionary  virtues.  Ingratitude  is. 
indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  compared  and  amalga- 
mated into  one ;  and  he  will  find  it  in  every  thing  that 
ha^  happened  iince  the  commencenaent  of  the  philofopliick. 
revolution  to  this  hour,  i  If  he  pleads  the  merit  of  having, 
performed  the  duty  of  infurre6tion  againft  the  order  he- 
lives  in  (God  forbid  he  ever  ftiould),  the  merit  of  others  wilt 
be  to  perform  the  duty  of  infurre<Stion  againft  him.  If 
he  pleads  (again  God  forbid  he  fbould^  and  I  do  not  fuf- 
•ps&.  he  will)  his  ingratitude  to  the  crown  for  it*s  creationi 
of  his  famUy,  others  will  plead  their  right  and  duty  to  pay 
him  in  kind.  They  will  laugh,  indeed  they  will  laugh,,  at 
his  parchment  and  his  wax.  His  deeds  will  be  drawn  out 
with  the  reft  of  the  lumber  of  his  evidence  room^  audi 
burnt  to  the  tune  of  ^a  ira  ki  the  courts  of  Bedibrd  (then. 
'i^quality)  houfe. 

Am  I  to  blame^  if  I  attempt  to  pay  his  Grace's  hoftile- 
reproaches  to  me  with  a  friendly  admonition  to  himfelf? 
Can  I  be  blamed,  for  pointing  out  to  him  in  what  manner* 
he  is  like  to  be  afte(5ted,  if  the  fe^  of  the  cannibal  philo- 
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fophers  of  France  fliduld  profelytize  any  coniiderable  part 
of  this  people,  and,  by  their  joint  profelytizing  armsj 
(hould  conquer  that  government,  to  which  his  Grace  does 
not  feenl  to  me  to  give  all  the  fupport  his  own  fecuritj^ 
demands  ?  Surely  it  is  proper,  that  he,  and  that  others 
like  him,  fliould  know  the  true  genius  of  this  fedl ;  what 
fheir  opinions  are ;  what  they  have  done ;  and  to  whom  i 
and  what,  (if  a  progrtoftick  is  to  be  formed  from  the  dif- 
pofitions  and  actions  of  men)  it  is  certain  they  will  do 
hereafter.  He  ought  to  know,  that  they  have  fworn 
affiftance,  the  only  engagement  they  ever  will  keep,  to  all 
in  this  country,  who  bear  a  refemblance  to  themfelves,  and 
who  think  as  fuch,  that  TAe  whole  duty  of  man  confifts  in 
deftrudtion.  They  are  a  mifallied  and  difparaged  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Nimrod.  They  are  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's natural  hunters,  and  he  is  their  natural  game. 
Becaufe  he  is  not  very  profoundly  retiedting,  he  fleeps  in 
profound  fecurity :  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  vigi- 
lant, aiStive,  enterprizing,  and  though  far  removed  from 
any  knowledge,  which  makes  men  eftimable  or  ufeful, 
in  all  the  inftruments  and  refources  of  evil,  their  leaders 
are  not  meanly  inftruiSled,  or  infufficiently  furhifhed.  In 
the  French  revolution  every  thing  is  new;  and,  from 
want  of  preparation  to  meet  fo  unlooked-for  an  evi!^ 
every  thing  is  dangerous.  Never,  before  this  time,  wa4 
a  fet  of  literary  men,  converted  into  a  gang  of  robbers 
and  afiafiins%  Never  before,  did  a  den  of  bravoes  and 
banditti,  affume  the  garb  and  tone  of  an  academy  of  phi- 
lofophers. 

Let  me  tell  his  Grace,  that  an  union  of  fuch  chara6ters, 
monftrous  as  it  Teems,  is  not  made  for  producing  defpica- 
ble  enemies.  But  if  they  are  formidable  as  foes,  as 
friends  they  are  dreadful  indeed.     The  men  of  property 
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in  France  confiding  in  a  force,  which  feemed  to  be  ifre- 
fUUble,  becaufe  it  had  never  been  tried,  negledted  to  pre- 
pare for  a  confli(5t  with  their  enemies  at  their  own  weapons. 
They  were  found  in  fuch  a  lituation  as  the  Mexicans  were^ 
when  they  were .  attacked  by  the  dogs,  the  cavalry,  the 
iron,  and  the  gunpowder  of  an  handful  of  bearded  men, 
whom  they  did  not  know  to  exift  in  nature.     This  is  a 
comparifon  that  fome,  I  think,  have  made;  and  it  is  juft* 
In  France  they  had  their  enemies  within   their  houfes* 
They  were  even  in  the  bofoms  of  many  of  them.     But 
they  had   not  fagacity  to  difcern   their  favage  character. 
They  feemed  tame,  and  evt»careffing.    They  had  nothing 
but  douce  bumanite  in  their  mouth.     They  could  not  bear 
the  punilhment  of  the  mildeft  laws  on  the  greateft  crimi- 
nals.    The  flighteft  feverity   of  juftice  made  their  flefli 
creep.     The  very  idea  that  war  exifted  in  the  world  dif^- 
turbed  their  repofe.     Military  glory  was  no  more,  with 
them,  than  a  fplendid  infamy.     Hardly  would  they  hear 
of  felf-defence,  which  they  reduced  within  fuch  Iwiinds, 
as  to  leave  it  no  defence  at  all.     All  this  while  they  medi- 
tated the  confifcations  and  maflacres  we  have  feen.     Had 
any  one  told  thefe  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
how,  and  by   whom,  the  grand  fabrick  of  the   French 
monarchy  under  which  they  flourifhed  would  be  fubverted, 
they  would  not  have  pitied  him  as  a  vifionary,  but  would 
have  turned  from  him  as  what  they  call  zmauvais  plaifant. 
Yet  we  have  feen  what  has  happened.     The  perfons  who 
have  fuffered  from  the  cannibal  philofophy  of  France,  are 
fo  like  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  nothing  but  his  Grace^s 
probably  not  fpeaking  quite  fo  good  French,  could  enable 
us  to  find  out  any  difference.     A  great  naany  6S  them  had 
as  pompous  titles  as  he,  and  were  of  full  as  illuftrious  a 
race :  Xome  few  of  them  had  fortunes  as  ample  ;^  feveral 
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of  them,  without  meaning  the  leaft  difparagement  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  w^e  as  wife,  and  as  virtuous,  and  as 
valiant,  and  as  well  ediKated,  and  as  compleat  in  all  the 
lineaments  of  men  of  honour  as  he  is :  And  to  all  this 
they  had  added  the  powerful  outguard  of  a  military  pro- 
feffion,  which,  in  it's  nature,  renders  men  fomewhat  more 
cautious  than  thofe,  who  have  nothing  to  attend  to  but 
the  lazy  enjoyment  of  undifturbed  pofleiiions.  But  fecu-^ 
rity  was  their  ruin.  They  are  daihed  to  pieces  in  the 
ftorm,  and  our  Chores  are  covered  with  the  wrecks.  If 
they  had  been  aware  that  fuch  a  thing  might  happen,  fuch 
a  thing  never  could  have  happened. 

I  aflure  his  Grace,  that  if  I  ftate  to  him  the  deiigns  of 
his  enemies,  in  a  manner  which  may  appear  to  him  ludi- 
crous and  impoffible,  I  tell  him  nothing  that  has  not  ex- 
a<aiy  happened,  point  by  point,  but  twenty-four  miles 
from  our  own  Ihore.  I  aflure  him  that  the  Frenchified 
fai&ion,  more  encour^ed,  than  others  are  warned,  by 
what  has  happened  in  France,,  look  at  him  and  his  landed 
pofleffions,  as  an  ob^eiSt  at  once  of  curiofity  and  rapacity. 
He  is  made  for  them  in  every  part  of  their  double  charad^er.. 
As  robbers,  to  them  he  is  a  noble  booty  t  as  fpeculatifts, 
he  is  a  glorious  fubjedt  for  their  experimental  philofophy* 
He  affords  matti^i;  for  an  extenfive  analyfis,  in  all  the 
branches  of  theij:^  ;>fcience,  geometrical^  phyfical,  civil  and 
political.  Thefe  philofophers  are  fanaticks;  independent 
of  any  intereft ;  which  if  it  operated  alone  would  make 
them  much  more  tra<StabIe,  they  are  carried  with  fuch  aa 
headlong  rage  towards  every  defperate  trial,  that  they 
would  facrifice  the  whole  human  race  to  the  ilighteft  of 
their  experiments,  I  am  better  able  to  enter  into  the  cha-<> 
raster  of  this  defcription  of  men  than  the  noble  Duke  can 
be.     I  have  lived  long  and  variously  in  the  world.     With* 
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out  anyxonfiderable  pretcnfions  to  literature  in  myfelf,  I 
have  afpired  to  the  love  of  letters.  I  have  lived  for  a 
great  many  years  in  habitudes  with  ifhofe  who  profefied 
them.  I  can  form  a  tolerable  «ftimate  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  from  a  chara<5ter,  chiefly  dependent  for  fame  and 
fortune,  on  knowledge  and  talent,  as  well  in  it*s  morbid 
and  perverted  ftate,  as  in  that  which  is  found  and  natural. 
Naturally  men  fo  formed  4ind  finifhed  are  the  firft  gifts  of 
Providence  to  the  world.  JBut  when  they  have  once 
thrown  off  the  fear  of  God,  which  was  in  all  ages  too 
often  the  cafe,  and  the  fear  of  man,  which  is  now  the 
cafe,  and  when  in  that  ftate  they  come  to  underftand  one 
another,  and  to  at^  in  corps,  a  more  dreadful  calamity  can- 
not arife  out  of  hell  to  fcourge  mankind.  Nothing  can 
•be  conceived  more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thoroughbred 
.metaphylician.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of 
:a  wicked  fpirit  than  t6  ^e  frailty  and  paffion  of  a  man, 
Jt  is  like  that  of  the  principle  of  evil  himfelf,  iticorporea), 
pure,  unmixed,  dephlegmated,  defecated  evil.  It  is  no 
eafy  opwation  to  eradicate  humanity  from  the  human 
breaft.  What  Shakefpeare  calls  **  the  compun^ious  viiit- 
ittgs  of  nature,*  will  fometimes  knock  at  their  hearts,  and 
proteft  againft  their  murderous  fpeculations.  But  they 
iiave  a  means  of  oMnpounding  with  their  nature.  Their 
humanity  is  not  diflblved.  They  only^giVe  it  a  long  pro- 
rogation. They  are  ready  to  dedare,  that  they  do  not 
think  two  thoufand  years  too  long  a  period  for  the  good 
that  they  purfue.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  never  fee 
any  way  to  their  projedi^d  good  but  by  the  road  of  fome 
■evil.  Their  imagination  is  not  fatigued  with  the  contem- 
plation of  human  fuffering  through  the  wild  wafte  of  cen- 
turies added  to  centuries  of  mifery  and  defolation.     Their 
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JiVBsaxdty  Is  at  tfap^  honzon— ^itod,  1Hl«  the  homony  \t 
always  flies  before  tbem.  The  geometridaos,  and  .Ihe 
chymifts  tuHiog,  the  one  from  the  dry  bones  of  their  dia^ 
grams,  and  the  other  from  the  foot  of  their  furnaces,  difl 
poiitions  that  make  them.worfe  than  indifferent  about  thoi| 
feelings  and  habitudes,  which  are  the  iupports  of  the 
moral  world.  Ainbition  is  come  upon  them  fuddenly ; 
they  are  intoxicated  with  it,  and  it  has  rendered  them« 
fearlefs  of  the  danger,  which  may  from  thence  arife  to 
others  or  to^  themdHyei.  Thefe  philofophers,  confiderr 
men  in  their  experiments^  no  more  than  they  do  mice  ia. 
«a  air  pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitick  gas.  What- 
CTer  his  Grace  may  think  of  himfdf,  they  look  upon  him^ 
and  every  thing  that  belongs  to.  him>  with  no  more  regards 
than  they  do  upoit  the  whiskers  of  that  little  long-tailed) 
animaT,  that  has  been  long  the  game- of  the  grave,  de- 
mure, iniidibus,  fpring-nailed,  velvet-pawed,  green-eyed- 
philofophers,  whether  going  upon,  two  legs,  or  upon.  four. 

His  Grace^s  landed  pofleiGbns  are  irrefiftibly  inviting  to> 
an  agrarian  experiment.  They  are  a  downright  infu^ 
upon  the  rights-  of  man^  They  are  more  extenfive  than* 
the.  territory  of  many  of  the  Grecian  republicks ;  and  they 
are  without  compariibn.  more  fertile  than  mofV  of  them.. 
There  are  now  republicks  in  Italy,  in  Germany  and  ki- 
SwiilierlandV^  which  do  not  pofiefs-  any  thing  like  fo  fair, 
and  ample  a  domain.  There  is  fcope  for  fcven.  philofo- 
phers to  proceed  in  their  analytical  experiments,.  upoOi 
Harlngton's  feven  different  forms  of  republicks,.  in  the: 
acres-  of  this  one  Duke..  Hitherto  they  have  been  wholly 
unprodu<£live  to  fpeculation ;.  fitted  for  nothing'  but:  to. 
fatten  bullocks,  and  to  produce  grain  foB  beer,  ftiU'morc: 
to  ftupify  the  dull  Englifh-underflanding.  Abbe  Sieyes  ha» 
whole  nefts  of  pigeonrhole&  full  of   conftitutions  ready 
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ni^de,  ticketed,   forted,   aid   numbered;    fuited  to  every: 
fcalbn  and  every  fancy ;  fome  with  the  top  of  the  pattern , 
at  the  bottom,  and  fome  with  the  bottom  at  the  top;  fome 
plain,  fome  flowered;  fome  diftinguifhed  for  their  fim-^ 
i^city;   others  for  their  complexity;    fome  of  blood-cq- 
lour ;  fome  of  boue  de  Paris ;  fome  with  diredtories,  others 
Without  a  diredtion;    fome  with   councils   of  elders,  and 
councils  of  youngfters ;  fome  without  any  council  at  all. 
Some  where  the  eledors  choofe  the  reprefentatives ;  otherSf 
where  the  reprefentatives  choofe  the  electors.     Some  in 
long. coats,  and  fome  in  fliort  cloaks;  fome  with  panta- 
loons; fome  without  breeches.     Some  with  five  (hilling, 
qualifications ;  fome  totally  unqualified.     So  that  no  con-, 
liitution-fancier  may  go  unfuited  from  his  fhop,  provided 
he  loves  a  pattern  of  pillage,  oppreffion,  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment,  confifcation,  exile,  revolutionary  judgment,  and 
legalifed  premeditated  murder,  in  any  (liapes  into  which, 
they  can  be  put.     What  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  prpgrefs  of 
'Experimental  philofophy  fhbuld  be  checked  by  his  Grace^s 
monopoly  !    Such  are  their  fentiments,  I  aflure  him ;  fuch 
is  their  language  when  they  dare  to  fpeak ;  and  fuch  are 
their  proceedings,  when  they  have  the  means  to  adt. 

Their  geographers,  and  geometricians,  have  been  fome 
time  out  of  pradlice-  It  is  fome  time  fince  they  have 
divided  their  own  country  into  fquares.  That  figure  has 
loft  the  charms  of  it's  novelty.  They  want  new  lands  for . 
new  trials.  It  is  not  only  the  geometricians  of  the  repub- 
lick  that  find  him  a  good  fubjeit,  the  chymifts  have  be- 
fpoke  him  after  the  geometricians  have  done  with  him. 
As  the  firft  fet  have  an  eye  on  his  Grace's  lands,  the 
chymifts  are  not  lefs  taken  with  his  buildings.  They  con- 
fider  mortar  as  a  very  anti-revolutionary  invention  in  it's  • 
prefent  ftate ;  but  properly  employed,  an  admirable  mate- 
rial 
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rial  for  overturning  all  eftabliftiments.  They  have  found 
that  the  gunpowder  of  ruins  is  far  the  fitteft  for  making 
other  ruiftSj  and  fo  ad  infinitum.  They  have  calculated 
what  quantity  of  matter  convertible  into  nitre  is  to  be 
found  in  Bedford  houfe,  in  Wooburn  Abbey,  and  in  what 
his  Grace  and  his  truftees  have  ftill  fuffered  to  ftand  of 
that  foolifh  rdyalift  Inigo  Jones,  in  Co  vent  Garden. 
Churches,  play-houfes,  cojBfee-houfes,  all  alike  are  deftined 
to  be  mingled,  and  equalized,  and  blended  into  one  com- 
mon rubbifli ;  and  well  lifted,  and  lixiviated,  to  chryftalize 
into  true  democratick  explofive  infurredlionary  nitre.  Their 
academy  del  Cimento  (per  antiphrafin)  with  Morveau  and 
Haflenfrats  at  it's  head,  have  computed  that  the  brave  fans- 
culottes  may  make  war  on  all  the  ariftocracy  of  Europe  for 
a  twelvemonth,  out  of  the  rubbilh  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's buildings  *. 

*  There  is  nothing,  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  republick,  one  and  indivifible, 
value  themfelves,  more  than  on  the  chymical  operations,  by  which,  through  fclence, 
they  convert  the  pride  of  ariftocracy  to  an  inftrument  of  it*s  own  deftrudllon— on  the 
operations  by  which  they  reduce  the  magnificent  antient  country  feats  of  the  nobility, 
decorated  with  the  feudal  titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  or  Earl,  into  magazines  of  what 
they  call  revolutionan/  gun-powder.  They  tell  us,  that  hitherto  things  "  had  not  yet 
«»  been  properly  and  in  a  revolutionary  manner  explored." — **  The  ftrong  chateaus^ 
"  thok/eiutal  fortreffes,  that  were  ordered  to  be  denioliflied^  attradled  next  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  your  committee.  Nature  there  had  fecretly  regained  her  rights^  and  had 
«  produced  fait  petre  for  the  purpofey  as  it  fliould  fecm,  of  facilitating  the  execution 
a  of  y(mr  decree  by  preparing  the  means  of  deJiruBion.  From  thefe  ruinsj  which 
»i  Jlillfraivn  on  the  liberties  of  the  republick,  we  have  extradled  the  means  of  pro- 
««* during  good;  and  thofe  piles,  which  have  hitherto  glutted  the  pride  of  defpots^ 
•<  and  covered  the  plots  of  La  Vendue  will  foon  (umifh  wherewithal  to  tame  the 
»  traitors,  and  to  overwhelm  the  difaflFcAed/'-— — «*  The  rsbellious  cities  alfo,  have 
«^  afforded  a  large  quantity  of  falt-petre.  Commune  Affranchu^  (that  is,  the  noble 
«<  city  of  Lyons  reduced  in  many  parts  to  an  heap  of  ruins)  and  Toulon  will  pay  a 
**  feamd  tribute  to  our  artillery,'*    Report  1ft.  February  n94, 
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While  the  Moryeaux  and  Prieftleys  are  proceeding  with 
'thefe  experiments  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  houses,  the 
Sieyes,  and  the  reft  of  the  analytical  legiflators,  and  con- 
ftitution-venders,  are  quite  as  bufy  in  their  trade  of  de- 
compofing  organization,  in  forming  his  Grace's  vaflals  into 
primary  aflemblies,  national  guards,  firft,  fecond  and  third 
requilitioners,  committees  of  refearch,  condudors  of  the 
travelling  guillotine,  judges  of  revolutionary  tribunals, 
legiflative  hangmen,  fupervifors  of  domiciliary  vifitation, 
exadtors  of  forced  loans,  and  affeffors  of  the  maximum. 

The  din  of  all  this  fmithery  may  fome  time  or  other 
poffibly  wake  this  noble  Duke,  and  pufh  him  to  an  en- 
deavour to  fave  fome  little  matter  from  their  experimental 
philofophy.  If  he  pleads  his  grants  from  the  crown,  he 
/is  ruined  at  the  outfet.  If  he  pleads  he  has  received  them 
from  the  pillage  of  fuperftitious  corporations,  this  indeed 
will  ftagger  them  a  little,  becaufe  they  are  enemies  to  all 
corporations,  and  to  all  religion.  However,  they  will  foon 
recover  themfelves,  and  will  tell  his  Grace,  or,  his  learned 
council,  that  all  fuch  property  belongs  to  the  nation ;  and 
that  it  would  be  .more  wife  for  him,  if  he  wifties  to  live 
the  natural  term  of  a  citizen^  (that  is,  according  to  Con- 
dorcet's  calculation,  lix  months  on  an  average,)  not  to  pafs 
for  an  ufurper  upon  the  national  property.  This  is  what 
the  ferjeants  at  law  of  the  rights  of  man,  will  fay  to  the 
puny  apprentices  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

Is  the  genius  of  philofophy  not  yet  known  ?  You  may 
as  well  think  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries  was  well  pro- 
tected with  the  cords  of  ribbon  infultingly  ftretched  by 
the  national  aflembly  to  keep  the  fovereign  canaille  from 
intruding  on  the  retirement  of  the  poor  king  of  the 
French,  as  that  fuch  'flimfy  cobwebs  will  ftand  between 
the  favages  of  the  revolution  and  their  natural  prey.  Deep 
9  philofophers 
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phik)fophers  are  no  triflers;  brave  fans  culottes  are  no 
formalifts.  They  will  no  more  regard  a  Marquis  of  Tavi- 
ftock  than  an  Abbot  of  Taviftock ;  the  Lord  of  Woobnm 
will  not  be  more  refpe<Slable  in  their  eyes  than  the  Prior 
of  Woobum ;  they,  will  make  no  diflference  between  the 
fuperior  of  a  Covent  Garden  of  nuns  and  of  a  Go  vent 
Garden  of  another  diefcription.  They  will  not  care  a  ruih 
whether  his  coat  is  long  or  ihort ;  whether  the  colour  be 
purple  or  blue  and  buff.  They  will  not  trouble  fbeir  heads, 
with  what  part  of  his  head,  his  hair  is  cut  from^  and 
they  will  look  with  equal  refpe6t  on  a  tonfure  and  a  crop. 
Their  only  queftion  will  be  that  of  their  Legendre^  or  fome 
6ther  of  their  legiflative  butchers,  how  he  cuts  up  ?  how 
he  tallows  in  the  cawl  or  on  the  kidneys  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fingular  phoenomenon,  that  whilft  the  fans- 
culotte  carcafe  butchers,  and  the  philofophers  of  the  fham- 
bles,  are  pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and 
like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox  that  we  fee  in  the"  Ihop 
windows  at  Charing-crofs,  aUve  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no 
harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided  into  rvtmps,  and  firloins, 
and  brifkets,  and  into  all  forts  of  pieces  for  roafting,  boil- 
ing, and  ftewing,  thait  all  the  while  they  are  raeafuring 
biffit  his  Grace  is  meafuiing  me ;  is  invidioufly  comparing 
the  bounty  of  the  crown  with  the  deferts  of  the  defender 
6f  his  order,  and  in  the  fame  moment  faWning  on  thofe 
Who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  fheath — poor  inno- 
cent ! 

Pleas' d  to  the  lajiy  be  crops  tbe  fiwo'ry  food^ 
And  licks  the  bandjuji  raifed  tojbed  bis  blood. 

No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  fpirit,  and 
fuffer  with  refignatiotr,  what  pr6vidence  pleafes  to  com- 
mand or  inflidt :  but  indeed  they  are  Iharp  incommodities 
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which  hefet  old  age.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  on 
putting  in  order  fome  things  which  had  been  brought  here 
^n  my  taking  leave  of  London  for  ever,  I  looked  over  a 
number  of  fine  portraits,  moft  of  them  of  perfons  now 
dead,  but  whofe  fociety,  in  my  better  days,  made  this  a 
proud  and  happy  place.  Amongft  thefe  was  the  picture 
of  Lord  Kepf)el.  It  was  painted  by  an  artift  worthy  of 
the  fubjedt,  the  excellent  friend  of  that  excellent  man  from 
their  earlieft  youth,  and  a  common  friend  of  us  both, 
with  whom  we  lived  for  many  years  without  a  moment  of 
coldnefs,  of  peevifhnefs,  of  jealoufy,  or  of  jar,  to  the 
day  of  our  final  reparation. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the  greateft 
and  beft  men  of  his  age;  and  I  loved,  and  cultivated 
him  accordingly.  He  was  much  in  my  heart,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  was  in  his  to  the  very  laft  beat.  It  was  after  his 
trial  at  Portfmouth  that  he  gave  me  this  pifture.  With 
what  zeal  and  anxious  affection  I  attended  him  through 
that  his  agony  of  glory,  what  part  my  fon  in  the  early 
flufh  and  enthufiafm  of  his  virtue,  and  the  pious  paffion 
with  which  he  attached  himfelf  to  all  my  connetStions, 
with  what  prodigality  we  both  fquandered  ourfelves  in 
courting  almoft  every  fort  of  enmity  for  his  fake,  I  believe 
he  felt,  jufl  as  I  fhould  have  felt,  fuch  friendfhip  on  fuch 
an  occafion.  I  partook  indeed  of  this  honour,  with  feveral 
of  the  firft,  and  beft,  and  ableft  in  the  kingdom,  but  I  | 

was  behind  hand  with  none  of  them ;  and  I  am  fure,  that 
if  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  this  nation,  and  to  the  total  | 

annihilation  of  every  trace  of  honour  and  virtue  in  it, 
things  had  taken  a  difierent  turn  from  what  they  did,  I 
ihould  have  attended  him  to  the  quarter-deck  with  no  lefs 
good  win  and  more  pride,  though  with  far  other  feelings^ 

than 
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than  I  partook  of  the  general  flow  of  national  joy  that  at- 
tended the  juftice  that  was  done  to  his  virtue. 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  age,  which 
loves  to  diffufe  itfelf  in  difcourfe  of  the  departed  great. 
At  my  years  we  live  in  retrofpedt  alone :  aod,  wholly  un- 
fitted for  the  fociety  of  vigorous  life,  we  enjoy,  the  heft 
balm  to  all  wounds,  the  confolation  of  friendfhip,  in  thofe 
only  whom  we  have  loft  for  ever.  Feeling  the  lofs  of 
Lord  Keppel  at  all  times,  at  no  time  did  I  feel  it  fo  much 
as  on  the  firft  day  when  I  was  attacked  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords. 

Had  he  lived,  that  reverend  form  would  have  rifen  in 
it*s  place,  and  with  a  mild,  parental  reprehenfion  to  his 
nephew  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  would  have  told  him 
that  the  favour  of  that  gracious  prince,  who  had  honoured 
his  virtues  with  the  government  of  thie  navy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  with  a  feat  in  the  hereditary  great  council  of  his 
kingdom,  was  not  undefervedly  Ihewn  to  the  friend  of  the 
beft  portion  of  his  life,  and  his  faithful  companion  and 
counfellor  under  his  rudeft  trials.  He  would  have  told 
him,  that  to  whomever  elfe  thefe  reproaches  might  be 
becoming,  they  were  not  decorous  in  his  near  kindred. 
He  would  have  told  him  that  when  men  in  that  rank  lofe 
decorum,  they  lofe  every  thing. 

On  that  day  I  had  a  lofs  in  Lord  Keppel ;  but  the  pub- 
lick  lofs  of  him  in  this  awful  crifis — !  I  fpeak  from  much 
knowledge  of  the  perfon,  he  never  would  have  liftened  to 
any  compromife  with  the  rabble  rout  of  this  fans  culotterie 
of  France.  His  goodnefs  of  heart,  his  reafon,  his  tafte, 
his  publick  duty,  his  principles,  his  prejudices,  would  have 
repelled  him  for  ever  from  all  connection  with  that  horrid 
medley  of  madnefs,  vice,  impiety,  and  crime. 

Lord 
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Lord  Keppel  had  two  countries;,  one  of  defcent,  and 
one  of  birth.  Their  intereft  and  their  glory  are  the  fame ; 
and  his  mind  was  capacious  of  both.  His  family  was 
noble^  and  it  was  Dutch :  that  is^  he  was  of  the  oldeft 
and  pureft  nobility  that  Europe  can  boaft,  among  a  people 
renowned  aibove  all  others  for  love  of  their  native  land. 
Though  it  was  never  fhewn  in  infult  to  any  human  being, 
Lord  Keppel  was  fomething  high.  It  was  a  wild  ftock  of 
pride,  on  which  the  tendereft  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the 
milder  virtues.  He  valued  anticnt  nobility ;  and  he  was 
not  difinclined  to  augment  it  with  new  honours.  He 
valued  the  old  nobility  and  the  new,  not  as  an  excufe  for 
inglorious  floth,  but  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  activity. 
He  confidered  it  as  a  fort  of  cure  for  felfifhnefs  and  a  nar- 
row mind ;  conceiving  that  a  man  in  an  elevated  {dace,  in 
himfelf  was  nothing,  but  every  thing  in  what  went  be- 
fore, and  what  was  to  come  after  him.  Without  much 
fpeculation,  but  by  the  fure  inftindt  of  ingenuous  feelings, 
and  by  the  dicSlates  of  plain  unfophifticated  natural  under- 
Handing,  he  felt,  that  no  great  commonwealth  could  by 
any  poffibility  long  fubfift,  without  a  body  of  fome  kind 
or  other  of  nobility,  decorated  with  honour,  and  fortified 
by  privilege.  This  nobility  forms  the  chain  that  conne<St8 
the  ages  of  a  nation,  which  otherwife  (with  Mr.  Paine) 
would  foon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  can  bind  ano- 
ther. He  felt  that  no  political  fabrick  could  be  well  made 
without  fome  fuch  order  of  things  as  might,  through  a 
feries  of  time,  afford  a  rational  hope  of  fecuring  unity, 
coherence,  conliftency,  and  ftability  to  the  ftate.  He  felt 
that  nothing  elfe  can  protedt  it  againft  the  levity  of  courts, 
and  the  greater  levity  of  the  multitude.  That  to  talk  of 
hereditary  monarchy  without  any  thing  elfe  of  hereditary 
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reverence  in  the  commonwealth,  was  a  low-minded  ab- 
furdity ;  fit  only  for  thofe  deteftable  ^^  fools  afpirihg  to  be 
<<  knaves,''  who  began  to  forge  in  1789,  the  falfe^  money 
of  the  French  conftitution-r— That  it  is  one  fatal  objection 
to  all  new  fancied  and  new  fabricated  republicks,  (among  a 
people,  who,  once  poffeffing  fuch  an  advantage,  have 
wickedly  and  infolently  rejected  it,)  that  the  prejudice  of 
an  old  nobility  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  made.  It  may  be 
improved,  it  may  be  corrected,  it  may  be  replenilhed  : 
men  may  be  taken  from  it,  or  aggregated  to  it,  but  the 
thing  itfelf  is  matter  of  inveterate  opinion,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  matter  of  mere  pofitive  inftitution.  He  felt, 
that  this  nobility,  in  fadt  does  not  exift  in  wrong  of  other 
orders  of  the  ftate,  but  by  them,  and  for  them. 

I  knew  the  man  I  fpeak  of;  and,  if  we  can  divine  tlie 
future,,  out  of  what  we  coUedl  from  the  paft,  no  perfon 
living  would  look  with  more  fcorn  and  horror  on  the  im- 
pious parricide  committed  on  all  their  anceftry,  and  on  the 
defperate  attainder  pafied  on  all  their  pofterity,  by  the 
Orleans,  and  the  Rochefoucaults,  and  the  Fayettcs,  and  the 
Vifcomtes  de  ISfoailles,  and  the  falfe  Perigords,  and  the 
long  et  Cdetera  of  the  perfidious  fans  culottes  of  the  court, 
who  like  demoniacks,  poflfeffed  with  a  fpirit  of  fallen 
pride,  and  inverted  ambition,  abdicated  their  dignities, 
difowned  their  families,  betrayed  the  moft  facred  of  all 
trufts,  and  by  breaking  to  pieces  a  great  link  of  fociety, 
and  all  the  cramps  and  holdings  of  the  ftate,  brought  eternal 
confufion  and  defolation  on  their  country.  For  the  fate 
of  the  mifcreant  parricides  themfelves  he  would  have  had 
no  pity.  Companion  for  the  myriads  of  men,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,  who  by  their  means  have  periflied 
in  prifons>  or  on  fcaflfolds,  or  are  pining  in  beggary  and  exile, 
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would  leave  no  room  in  his,  or  in  any  well-formed  mind, 
for  any  fuch  fenfation.  We  are  not  made  at  once  to  pity 
the  oppreflbr  and  the  oppreffed. 

Looking  to  his  Batavian  defcent,  how  could  he  bear  to 
behold  his  kindred,  the  defcendants  of  the  brave  nobility 
of  Holland,  whofe  blood  prodigally  poured  out,  had  more 
than  all  the  canals,  meers,  and  inundations  of  their  coun- 
try, prote<5led  their  independence,  to  behold  them  in  the 
bafefl  fervitude,  to  the  bafeft  and  vileft  of  the  human 
race ;  in  fervitude  to  thofe  who  in  no  refpedt,  were  fupe- 
rior  in  dignity,  or  could  afpire  to  a  better  place  than  that 
of  hangmen  to  the  tyrants,  to  whofe  fceptered  pride  they 
had  oppoied  an  elevation  of  foul,  that  furmounted,  and 
overpowered  the  loftinefs  of  Gaftille,  the  haughtinefs  of 
Auftria,  and  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  France  ? 

Gould  he  with  patience  bear,  that  the  children  of  that  - 
nobility,  who  would  have  deluged  their  country  and  given 
it  to  the  fea,  rather  than  fubmit  to  Louis  XIV.  vfho  was 
then  in  his  meridian  glory,  when  his  arms  were  con- 
du(5ted  by  the  Turennes,  by  the  Luxembourgs,  by  the 
Boufflers;  when  his  councils  were  directed  by  the  Col- 
berts, and  the  Louvois ;  when  his  tribunals  were  filled  by 
the  Lamoignons  and  the  Dagueflaus — ^that  thefe  ihould  be 
given  up  to  the  cruel  fport  of  the  Pichegrus,  the  Jour- 
dans,  the  Santerres,  under  the  Rolands^  and  Briflbts,  and 
Gorfas,  and  Robefpierres,  the  Reubels,  the  Garnots,  and 
Talliens,  and  Dantons,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  regicides, 
robbers,  and  revolutionary  judges,  that,  from  the  rotten 
carcaie  of  their  own  murdered  country,  have  poured  out 
innumerable  fwarms  of  the  loweft,  and  at  once  the  moft 
deftru<5tive  of  the  claiTes  of  animated  nature,  which  like 
columns  of  locufls,  have  laid  wafte  the  faireft  part  of  the 
world  i 
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Would  Keppel  have  borne  to  fee  the  ruin  of  the  vir- 
tuous patricians,  that  happy  union  of  the  noble  and  the 
burgher,  who  with  fignal  prudence  and  integrity,  had 
long  governed  the  cities  of  the  confederate  republick,  the 
cheriftiing  fathers  of  their  country,  who,  denying  com- 
merce to  themfelves,  made  it  floiirifli  in  a  manner  unex- 
ampled under  their  protedlion  ?  Cfould  Keppel  have  borne 
that  a  vile  faction  fhould  totally  deftroy  this  harmonious 
conftrudion,  in  favour  of  a  robbing  democracy,  founded 
on  the  fpurious  rights  of  man  ? 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  verfed 
in  the  interefts  of  Europe,  and  he  could  not  have  heard 
with  patience,  that  the  country  of  Grotius,  the  cradle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  richeft  repofitories  of 
all  la^,  fhould  be  taught  a  new  code  by  the  ignorant  flip- 
pancy of  Thomas  Paine,  the  prefumptuous  fqppery  of  La 
Fayette,  with  his  ftolen  rights  of  man  in  his  hand,  the 
wild  profligate  intrigue  and  turbulency  of  Marat,  and  the 
impious  fophiftry  of  Condorcet,  in  his  infolent  addrefles  to 
the  Batavian  republick  ? 

Could  Keppel,  who  idolized  the  houfe  of  Naflau,  who 
washimfelf  given  to  England,  along  with  the  blcflings  of 
the  Britifli  and  Dutch  revolutions;  with  revolutions  of 
inability ;  with  revolutions  which  conlblidated  and  married 
the  liberties  and  the  interefts  of  the  two  nations  for  ever, 
could  he  fee  the  fountain  of  Britifli  liberty  itfelf  in  fervi- 
tude  to  France  ?  Could  he  fee  with  patience  a  Prince  of 
Orange  expelled  as  a  fort  of  diminutive  defpot,  with  every 
kind  of  contuniely,  from  the  country,  which  that  family 
of  deliverers  had  fo  often  refcued  from  flavery,  and 
obliged  to  live  in  exile  in  another  country,  which  owes  it*s 
liberty  to  his  hpufe  ? 
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Would  Keppel  have  heard  with  patience,  that  the  con- 
dudl  to  be  held  on  fuch  occafions  was  to  become  fhort  by 
the  knees  to  the  fadtion  of  the  homicides,  to  intreat  them 
quietly  to  retire  ?  or  if  the  fortune  of  war  fhould  drive 
them  from  their  firft  wicked  and  unprovoked  invafion, 
that  no  fecurity  Ihould  be  taken,  no  arrangement  made, 
no  barrier  formed,  no  alliance  entered  into  for  the  fecurity 
of  that,  which  under  a  foreign  name  is  the  moft  precious 
part  of  England  ?  What  would  he  have  faid,  if  it  was 
even  propofed  that  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  (which  ought 
to  be  a  barrier  to  Holland,  and  the  tie  of  an  alliance,  to  pro- 
tect her  againft  any  fpecies  of  rule  that  might  be  eredted, 
or  even  reftored  in  France)  fliould  be  formed  into  a  re- 
publick  under  her  influence,  and  dependent  upon  her 
power  ?  -  • 

But  above  all,  what  would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had 
heard  it  made  a  matter  of  accufation  againft  me,  by  his 
nephew  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  I  was  the  author  of 
the  war  ?  Had  I  a  mind  to  keep  that  high  diftindion  to 
myfelf,  as  from  pride  I  might,  but  from  juftice  I  dare 
not,  he  would  have  fnatched  his  fhare  of  it  from  my 
hand,  and 'held  it  with  the  grafp  of  a  dying  convulfion 
to  his  end. 

It  would  be  a  moft  arrogant  prefumption  in  me  to 
aflume  to  myfelf  the  glory  of  what  belongs  to  his  niajefty, 
and  to  his  minifters,  and  to  his  parliament,  and  to  the  far 
greater  majority  of  his  faithful  people :  But  had  I  ftood 
alone  to  counfel,  and  that  all  were  determined  to  be  guided 
by  my  advice,  and  to  follow  it  implicitly — then  I  Ihould 
have  been  the  fole  author  of  a  war.  But  it  ihould  have 
been  a  war  on  my  ideas  and  my  principles.  However  let 
his  Grace  think  as  he  may  of  my  demerits  with  regard  to 
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the  war  with  regicide,  he  will  find  my  guilt  confined  to 
that  alone.  He  never  Ihall,  with  the  fmalleft  colour  of 
reafon,  accufe  me  of  being  the  author  of  a  peace  with 
regicide.  But  that  is  high  matter ;  and  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  with  any  thing  of  fo  little  moment,  as  what  may 
belong  to  me,,  or  even  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 
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On  the  Overtures  of  Peace, 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

/^UR  laft  converfation,  though  not  in  the  tone  of  ablb* 
^^  lute  defpondency,  was  far  from  chearful.  We  could 
not  eafily  account  for  fome  unpleafant  appearances.  They 
were  reprefented  to  us  as  indicating  the  ftate  of  the  popular 
mind ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  what  we  ftibuld  have  ex- 
pedled  from  our  old  ideas  even  of  the  faults  and  vices  of 
the  Englifh  character.  The  difaftrous  events,  which  have 
followed  one  upon  another  in  a  long  unbroken  funereal 
train,  moving  in  a  proceflion,  that  feemed  to  have  no  end, 
thefe  were  not  the  principal  caufes  of  our  dejedlion.  We 
feared  more  frQm  what  threatened  to  fail  within,  than 
what  menaced  to  opprefs  us  from  abroad.  To  a  people 
who  have  once  been  proud  and  great,  and  great  becaufe 
they  were  proud,  a  change  in  the  national  fpirit  is  the 
mod  terrible  of  all  revolutions. 

I  fhall  not  live  to  behold  the  unravelling  of  the  intricate 
plot,  which  faddens  and  perplexes  the  awful  drama  of 
Providence,  now  adting  on  the  moral  theatre  of  the  world. 
Whether  for  thought  or  for  adion,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
career.     You  are  in  the  middle  of  yours.     In  what  part 
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of  it's  orbit  the  nation,  with  which  we  are  carried  along, 
moves  at  this  inftant,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjedure.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  far  advanced  in  it's  aphelion. — But  when  to 
return? 

Not  to  lofe  ourfelves  in  the  infinite  void  of  the  coiljec- 
tural  world,  our  bufinefs  is' with  what  is  likely  to  be 
afFedted  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  by  the  wifdom  or 
weaknefs  of  our  plans.  In  all  fpeculations  upon  men  and 
human  aflfairs,  it  is  of  no  fmall  moment  to  diftinguifh 
things  of  accident  from  permanent  caufes,  and  from  efFecSls 
that  cannot  be  altered.  It  is  not  every  irregularity  in  our 
movement  that  is  a  total  deviation  from  our  courfe.  I  am 
not  quite  of  the  mind  of  thofe  fpeculators,  who  feem 
affured,  that  neceffarily,  and  by  the  conftitution  of  things, 
all  ftates  have  the  fame  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and 
decrepitude,  that  are  found  in  the  individuals  who  compofe 
them.  Parallels  of  this  fort  rather  furnifh  fimilitudes  to 
illuftrat.e  or  to  adorn,  than  fupply  analogies  from  whence 
to  reafon.  The  obje<5ts  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced 
into  an  analogy  are  not  found  in  the  fame  clafles  of  cxift- 
ence.  Individuals  are  phyfical  beings,  fubjeft  to  laws  uni- 
verfal  and  invariable.  The  immediate  caufe  a£ling  in  thefe 
laws. may  be  obfcure  :  The  general  refults  are  fubje<5ts  of 
certain  calculation.  But  commonwealths  are  not  phyfical 
but  moral  effences.  They  are  artificial  combinations ;  and 
in  their  proximate  eflScient  caufe,  the  arbitrary  produiStions 
of  the  human  mind.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with, 
the  laws  which  neceflTarily  influence  the  ftability  of  that 
kind  of  work  made  by  that  kind  of  agent.  There  is  not 
in  the  phyfical  order  (with  which  they  do  not  appear  to 
hold  any  aflignable  connexion)  a  diftin<Sl  caiife  by  which 
any  of  thofe  fabricks  mufl  neceflTarily  grow,  flourifh,  or 
decay ;  nor,  in  nay  opinion,  does  the  moral  world  produce 
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any  thing  more  determinate  on  that  fubjeft)  than  what 
may  ferve  as  an  amufement  (liberal  indeed,  and  ingenious, 
but  flill  only  an  amufement)  for  fpeculative  men.  I 
doubt  whether  the  hiftory  of  mankind  is  yet  compleat 
enough,  if  ever  it  can  be  ib,  to  furnifli  grounds  for  a  furc 
theory  on  the  internal  caufes  which  neceilarily  afie6b  the 
fortune  of  a  State.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  operation 
of  fuch  caufes:  But  they  are  infinitely  uncertain,  and 
much  more  obfcure,  and  much  more  difficult  to  trace,  than 
the  foreign  caufes  that  tend  to  raife,  to  deprefs,  and  fome- 
times  to  overwhelm  a  community. 

It  is  often  impoflible,  in  thefe  political  enquiries,  to 
find  any  piroportion  between  the  apparent  force  of  any 
moral  caufes  we  may  afiign  and  their  known  operation. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that  operation  to 
mere  chance,  or  mOre  pioufly  (perhaps  more  rationally)  to 
the  occafional  interpofition  and  irrefiftible  hand  of   the 
Great   Difpofer.      We   have   feen   itates   of   confiderable 
duration,  which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they 
have   begun,  and  could  hardly  be  faid  to  ebb  or  flow. 
Some  appear  to  have  fpent  their  vigour  at  their  commence- 
ment.    Some  have  blazed  out  in  their  glory  a  little  before 
their  extin<ftion.  •  The  meridian  of  fome  has  been  the 
moft  fplendid.     Others,  and  they  the  greateft  number, 
have  iiu(5tuated,  and  experienced  at  different  periods  of 
th^ir  exiftence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.     At  the  very 
moment  when   fome  of  them   feemed   plunged  in  un- 
fathomable abyfles  of  difgrace  and  difafter,  they  have  fud- 
denly  emerged.      They  have  begun  a  new  courfe  and 
opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in  the  dei^hs  of  their 
calamity,  and  on  th6  very  ruins  of  their  country,  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatnefs. 
All   this   has   happened  without  any  apparent   previous 
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change  in  the  general  circumftances  which  had  brought 
on  their  diftrefs.  The  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture, his  difguft,  his  retreat,  his  difgrace,  have  brought 
innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole  nation.  A  common 
foldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  have  changed 
the  face  of  fortune,  ^nd  almoft  of  Nature. 

Such,  and  often  influenced  by  fuch  caufes,  has  com- 
monly  been   the   fate   of    monarchies   of    long  duration* 
They  have  their  ebbs  and  their  flows.     This  has  been 
eminently  the  fate  of  the   monarchy  of  France.     There 
have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has  ever  been  brought 
fo  low.     Few  have  ever  flouriflied  in  greater  glory.     By 
turns  elevated  and  deprefled,  that  power  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  rather  on  the  encreafe ;  and  it  continued  not  only 
powerful  but  formidable  to  the  hour  of  the  total  ruin  of 
the  monarchy.     This  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  far  from 
being  preceded  by  any  exterior  fymptoms  of  decline.    The 
interior  were  not  vilible  to  every  eye ;  and  a  thoufand  ac- 
cidents might  have  prevented  the  operation  of  wiiat  the 
moft  clear-lighted  were  not  able  to  difcern,  nor  the  moft 
provident  to  divine.     A  very  little  time  before  it's  dreadful 
cataftrophe,  there  was  a  kind  of  exterior  fplendor  in  the 
lituation  of  the  crown,  which  ufually  adds  to  government 
ilrength  and  authority  at  home.     The  crown  feemed  then 
to  have  obtained  fome  of  the  moft  fplendid  objects  of  ftatq 
ambition.      None  of  the  continental  powers  of   Europe 
were  the  enemies  of  France.     They  were  all,  either  tacitly 
difpofed  to  her,  or  publickly  conne<5led  with  her ;  and  in 
thofe  who  kept  the  moft  aloof,  there  was  little  appearance 
of  jealoufy ;  of  animofity  there  was  no  appearance  at  all. 
The  Britifh  nation,  her  great  preponderating  rival,  Ihe  had 
humbled ;  to  all  appearance  Ihe  had  weakened  ;  certainly 
had  endangered,  by  cutting  off  a  very  large,  and  by  far 
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the  moft  growing  part  of  her  empire.  In  that  it's  acme  of 
human  profperity  and  greatnefs,  in  the  high  and  palmy  ftate 
of  the  monarchy  of  France,  it  fell  to  the  ground  without  a 
ftruggle.  It  fell  without  any  of  thofe  vices  in  the  mo- 
narch, which  have  fometimes  been  the  caufes  of  the  fall 
of  kingdoms,  but  which  exifted,  without  any  vifible  effe(5l 
on  the  ftate,  in  the  higheft  degree  in  many  other  princes ; 
and,  far  from  deftroying  their  power,  had  only  left  fome 
flight  ftains  on  their  character.  The  financial  difficulties  were 
only  pretexts  and  inftruments  of  thofe  who  accomplifhed  the 
ruin  of  that  monarchy.     They  were  not  the  caufes  of  it. 

Deprived  of  the  old  government,  deprived  in  a  manner 
of  all  government,  France  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  com- 
mon fpeculators  might  have  appeared  more  likely  to  be  an 
obje<St  of  pity  or  infult,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the  fcourge  and  terror  of 
them  all :  But  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy 
in  France,  has  arifen  a  vaft,  tremendous,  unformed  fpeftre, 
in  a  far  more  terrifick  guife  than  any  which  ever  yet  have 
overpowered  the  imagination,  and  fubdued  the  fortitude  of 
man.  Going  ftraight  forward  to  it*s  end,  unappalled  by 
peril,  unchecked  by  remorfe,  defpifing  all  common  maxims 
and  all  common  *  means,  that  hideous  phantom  overpow- 
ered thofe  who  could  not  believe  it  was  poffible  (he  could 
at  all  exift,  except  on  the  principles,  which  habit  rather 
than  nature  had  perfuaded  them  were  necelTary  to  their 
own  particular  welfare  and  to  their  own  ordinary  modes 
of  a(5tion.  But  the  conftitution  of  any  political  being, 
as  well  as  that  jof  any  phylical  being,  ought  to  be 
known,  before  one.  can  venture  to  fay  what  is  fit  for  it*s 
confervation,  or  what  is  the  proper  means  of  it's  power. 
The  poifon  of  other  ftates  is  the  fopd  of  the  new  repub- . 
lick.     That  bankruptcy,  the  very  apprehenfion  of  which 
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is  one  of  the  caufes  affigned  for  the^  fall  of  the  monarch  y, 
was  the  capital  on  which  {he  opened  her  traffick  with  the 
world. 

The  republick  of  regicide  with  an  annihilated  revenue, 
with  defaced  mantifa<Stures,  with  a  ruined  commerce,  with 
an  uncultivated  and  half  depopulated  country,  with  a  dif- 
contented,  diftrefied,  enflaved,  and  famifhed  people,  pafiT- 
ing  with  a  rapid,  eccentrick,  incalculable  courfe,  from  the 
wildeft  anarchy  to  the  fterneft  defpotifm,  has  a(^ually  con- 
quered the  fineft  parts  of  Europe,  has  diftrefled,  difunited, 
deranged,  and  broke  to  pieces' all  the  fell;  and  fo  fubdued 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  in  every  nation,  that  hardly  any 
refource  prefents  itfelf  to  them,  except  that  of  entitling 
themfelves  to  a  contemptuous  mercy  by  a  difplay  of  their 
imbecility  and  meannefs.  Even  in  their  greateil  military 
efforts  and  the  greateft  difplay  of  their  fortitude,  they 
feem  not  to  hope,  they  do  not  even  appear  to  wifli,  the 
extinction  of  what  fubiiits  to  their  certain  ruin.     Their  I 

ambition  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  a  more  favoured  clafs  in 
the  order  of  fervitude  under  that  domineering  power.  * 

This  feems  the  temper  of  the  day.  At  firft  the  French 
force  was  too  much  defpifed.  Now  it  is  too  much  dreaded. 
As  inconiiderate  courage  has  given  way  to  irrational  fear» 
fo  it  may  be  hoped,  that  through  the  medium  of  deliberate 
fober  apprehenfion,  we  may  arrive  at  fieady  fortitude. 
Who  knows  whether  indignation  may  not  fucceed  to  terror, 
and  the  revival  of  high  fentiment,  fpurning  away  the  de- 
lulion  of  a  fafety  purchaied  at  the  expence  of  glory,  may 
not  yet  Hrive  us  to  that  generous  defpair,  which  has  often 
fubdued  diftempers  in  the  ftate  for  which  no  remedy  could 
be  found  in  the.  wifeft  councUs. 

Other  great  ftates,  having  been  without  any  regular 
certain  a>ur&  of  elevatiop,  or  decline,  we  may  hope,  that 
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the  Britilh  fortune  may 'fluctuate  alfo;  becanfe  the  ptib- 
lick  mind,  which  greatly  influences  that  fortune,  may  have 
it's  changes.  We  are  therefore  never  authorized  to 
abandon  our  country  to  it's  fate,  or  to  a<ft  or  advife  as  if  it 
had  no  refource.  There  is  no  reafon  to  apprehend,  be- 
caufe  ordinary  means  threaten  to  fail,  th^^t  no  others  can 
fpring  up.  Whilft  our  heart  is  whole,  it  will  find  means, 
or  make  them.  The  heart  of  the  citizen  is  a  perennial 
fpring  of  energy  to  the  ftate.  Becaufe  the  pulfe  feems  to 
intermit,  we  muft  not  prefume  that  it  will  ceafe  inftantly 
to  beat.  The  publick  muft  never  be  regarded  as  incura- 
ble. I  remember  in  the  beginning  of  what  has  lately 
been  called  the  feven  years  war,  that  an  eloquent  writer' 
and  ingenious  fpeculator,  Dr.  Browne,  upon  fome  reveries 
which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  that  war,  publiihed 
an  elaborate  philofbphical  difcourfe  to  prove  that  the  dif- 
tinguilhing  features  of  the  people  of  England  had  been 
totally  changed,  and  that  a  frivolous  effeminacy  was  be- 
come the  national  chara^er.  Nothing  could  be  more  po- 
pular than  that  work.  It  was  thought  a  great  confblation 
to  us  the  light  people  of  this  country  (who  were  and  are 
light,  but  who  were  not  and  are  not  e£feminate)  that  we 
had  found  the  caules  of  our  misfortunes  in  our  vices. 
Pythagoras  could  not  be  more  pleaied  with  his  leading  dif- 
covery.  But  whilft  in  that  fplenetick  mood  we  amufed  our- 
felves  in  a  four  critical  fpeculation,  of  which  we  were  ourfelves 
the  objects,  and  in  which  every  man  loft  his  particular 
fenfe  of  the  publick  diigrace  in  the  epidemick  nature  of  the 
diftemper;  whilft,  as  in  the  Alps  Got f re  kept  Goitre  in 
countenance ;  whilft  we  were  thus  abandoning  ourfelves  to 
a  direct  confeffion  of  our  inferiority  to  France,  and  whilft 
^aaany,  very  many,  were  ready  to  aft  upon  a  fenfe  of  that 
inferiority,  a  few  months  effefted  a  total  change  in  our 
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variable  minds.  We .  emerged  from  the  gulph  of  that 
fpeculative  defpondency ;  and  were  buoyed  up  to  the 
higheft  point  of  practical  vigour.  .  Never  did  the  mafcu- 
line  fpirit  of  England  difplay  itfelf  with  more  energy,  nor 
ever. did  it's  genius  foar  with  a  prouder  pre-eminence  over 
France,  than  at  the  time  when  frivolity  and  effeminacy, 
had  been  at  leaft  tacitly  acknowledged  as  their  national 
charadter,  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom. 

For  one  (if  they  be  properly  treated)  I  defpair  neither 
of  the  publick  fortune  nor  of  the  publick  mind.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  undoubtedly,  and  much  to  be  re- 
trieved. We  muft  walk  in  new  ways,,  or  we  can  never 
encounter  our  enemy  in  his  .devious  march.  .  We  are  not 
at  an  end  of  our  ftruggle,  nor  near  it.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourfel ves :  we  are ,  at  the ;  beginning,  of ,  great  troubles.  I 
.readily  acknowledge  that  the  ftate  of  publick  affairs  is  in- 
finitely more  unpromifing  than  at  the  period  I  have  juft 
now  alluded  to,  and  the  pofition  of  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, in :  relation  to  us,  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  is 
more  intricate  and  critical  beyond  all  comparifon.  Diffi- 
cult indeed  is  pur  iituation.  In  all  iituations  of  difficulty 
men  will  be  influenced  in  the  part  they  take,  not  only  by 
the  reafon  of  the  cafe,  but  by  the  peculiar  turn  of  their  own 
charafter.^ ;  The  fame  ways  to.fafety  do  not  prefent  them- 
.felves  to  all  men,  nor  to  the  fame. men  in  different  tem- 
pers. There  is  a  courageous  wifdom  :  there  is  alfo  a  falfe 
reptile  prudence,  the.refult.  not  of  caution  but  of  fear. 
Under  misfortunes  it  often  happens  that  the  nerves  of  the 
underftanding  are  fo  relaxed,  the  preffing  peril  of  the 
hour  fo  completely  confounds  all  the  faculties,  that  no 
future  danger  can  be  properly  provided  for,  can  .be  juftly 
eftimated,  can  be  fo  much  as  fully  feen.  The  eye  of  th^ 
mind  is  dazzled  and.  vanquifhed.     An  abjedt  diffruft-  of 
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ourfelves,  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  enemy,  pre- 
fent  us  with  no  hope  but  in  a  compromife  with  his  pride, 
by  a  fubmiffion  to  his  will.  This  fhort  plan  of  policy  is 
the  only  counfel  which  will  obtain  a  hearing.  We  plung,e 
into  a  dark  gulph  with  all  the  ra(h  precipitation  of  fear. 
The  nature  of  courage  is,  without  a  queftion,  to  be  con- 
verfant  with  danger;  but  in  the  palpable  night  of  their 
terrors,  men  under  conftemation  fuppofe,  not  that  it  ia 
the  danger,  which,  by  a  fure  inftin(Sk,  calls  out  the  courage 
to  refift  it,  but  that  it  is  the  courage  which  produces  the 
danger.  They  therefore  feek  for  a  refuge  from  their  fears 
in  the  fears  themfelves,  and  confider  a  temporifing  mean- 
nefs  as  the  only  fource  of  fafety.  . 

The  rules  and  definitions  of  prudence  can  rarely  be 
exa^;  never  univerfal.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  fmall 
truckling  ilates  a  timely  compromife  with  power  hks  often 
been  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  drawling  out 
their  puny  exigence :  But  a  great  ftate  is  too  much  envied, 
too  much  dreaded,  to  find  fafety  in  humiliation.  To  be 
fecure,  it;  muft  be  refpe^ted.  Power,  and  eminence,  and 
confideration,  are  things  not  to  be  begged.  They  muii  b& 
commanded:  and  they  who  fupplicate  for  mercy  from 
Others  can  never  hope  for  Juftice  through  themfelves.  What 
juftice  they  are  to  obtain,  as  the  alms  of  an  enemy,  de- 
pends upon  his  charai^er;  and  that  they  ought  well  to 
know  before  they  implicitly  confide. 

Much  controverfy  there  has  been  in  parliament,  and  not 
a  little  amongft  us  out  of  doors,  about  the  inftrumental 
means  of  this  nation  towards  the  maintenance  of  her' 
dignity,  and  the  aliertion  of  her  rights.  On  the  moft 
elaborate  and  corred:  detail  of  fa£ksy  the  refult  feems  to  be, 
that  at  no  time  has  the  wealth. and  power  of  Great  Britain 
been  fo  confiderable  as  it  is  at  this  very  perilous  moment. 
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We  have  a  vaft  intereft  to  preferve,  and  we  poflcfs  great 
means  of  preferving  it :  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  artificer  may  be  incumbered  by  his  tools,  and  that 
refources  may  be  among  impediments.  If  wealth  is  the 
obedient  and  laborious  ilave  of  virtue  and  of  publick  ho- . 
liouT,  then  wealth  is  in  it*s  place,  and  has  it's  ufe:  But  if 
this  order  is  changed,  and  honour  is  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
confervation  of  riches,  riches  which  have  neither  eyes  nor 
hands,  nor  any  thing  truly  vital  in  them,  cannot  long  fur^ 
vive  the  being  of  their  vivifying  powers,  their  legitimate 
mafters,  and  their  potent  protestors.  If  we  command  our 
wealth,  we  (hall  be  rich  and  free:  If  our  wealth  com- 
mands us,  we  are  poor  indeed.  We  are  bought  by  the 
enemy  with  the  treafure  from  our  own  cofiers.  Too  great 
-  a  ienfe  of  the  value  of  a  fabordinate  intereft  may  be  the 
very  iburce  of  it's  danger,  as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of 
interefts  of  a  fuperior  order.  Often  has. a  man  loft  his  all 
becaufe  he  would  not  fubmit  to  hazard  all  in  defending  it. 
A  difplay  of  our  wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to 
reftrain  their  boldnefs,  or  to  leflen  their  rapacity.  This 
difplay  is  made,  I  know,  to  perfuade  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  thereby  we  ihall  awe  the  enemy,  and  improve 
the  terms  of  our  capitulation:  it  is  made,  not  that  we 
Should  fight  with  more  animation,  but  that  we  ihould  fup- 
plicate  with  better  hopes.  We  are  miftaken.  We  have 
an  enemy  to  deal  with  who  never  r^;arded  our  conteft  as  a 
meafuring  and  weighing  of  purfes.  He  is  the  Gaul  that 
puts  his /uiord  into  the  icale.  He  is  more  tempted  with 
our  wealth  as  booty,  than  terrified  with  it  as  power.  But 
let  us  be  rich  or  poor,  let  us  be  other  in  what  proportion 
we  may,  nature  is  falfe  or  this  is  true,  that  where  the 
efiential  publick  force,  (of  which  money  is  but  a  part,)  is 
in  any  degr^  upon  a  par  in  a  confli^  between  nations^. 
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that  ftate  which  is  rcfolved  to  hazard  it*ft  cxiftence  rather 
than  to  abandon  it*s  objedts,  muft  have  an  infinite  advan- 
tage over  that  which  is  refolved  to  yield  rather  than  to 
carry  it's  refinance  beyond  a  certain  point.  Humanly 
fpeaking,  that  peo|4e  which  bounds  it*s  effects  only  with 
it's  being,  muft  give  the  law  to  that  nation  which  will  not 
pufh  it's  oppoiition  beyond  it's  convenience. 

If  we  look  to  nothing  but  our  domeftick  condition,  the 
ftate  of  the  nation  is  full  even  to  plethory ;  but  if  we 
imagine  that  this  country  can  long  maintain  if  s  blood  ^nd 
it's  food,  as  disjoined  from  the  community  of  mankind, 
fuch  an  opinion  does  not  deferve  refutation  as  abfurd,  but 
inty  as  infane. 

I  do  not  know  that  Aich  an  Improvident  and  ftupid 
felfiflinefs,  deferves  the  difcuflion,  which,  perhaps,  I  may 
beftow  upon  it  hereafter.     We  cannot  arrange  with  our 
enemy  in  the  prefent  conjun^Siure,  without  abandoning  the 
intereft  of  mankind.     If  we  look  only  to  our  own  petty 
peculium  in  the  war,    we  have  had   ibme   advantages; 
advantages  ambiguous  in  their  nature,  and  dearly  bought. 
We  have  not  in  the  Ifighteft  degree,  impaired  the  ftrength 
of  the  common  enemy,  in  any  of  thofe  points  in  which 
his  particular  force  confifts ;  at  the  fame  time  that  new 
enemies  to  ourfelves,  new  allies  to  the  regicide  republick, 
have  been  made  out  of  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  the 
general  confederacy.     So  far  as  to  the  felfiih  part.     As 
oompoflng  a  part  of  the  community  of  Europe,  and  in- 
terefted  in  it's  fate,  it  is  not  eafy  to  oNiceive  a  ftate  of 
things  more  doubtful  and  perplexing.     When  Louis  the 
XlVth  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  important  provinces  of  Spain ;  when  he  had  in 
a  manner  over*run  Lombardy,  and  was  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Turin ;  when  he  had  mattered  almoft  all  Ger- 
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many  on  this  fide  the  Rhine ;  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  ruining  the  auguft  fabrick.  of  the  Empire;  when  with 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  alliance,  hardly  any  thing 
interpofed  between  him  and  Vienna ;  when  the  Turk  hung 
with  a  mighty  force  over  the  Empire  on  the  other  fide ;  I 
do  not  know,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1704  (that  is  in 
the  third  year  of  the  renovated  war  with  Louis  the  XlVth) 
the  ftate  of  Europe  was  fo  truly  alarming.  To  England 
it  certainly  was  not.  Holland  (and  Holland  is  a  matter  to 
England  of  value  ineilimable)  was  then  powerful,  was  then 
independanty  and  though  greatly  endangered,  was  then  full  of 
energy  and  ipirit.  But  the  great  refource  of  Europe  was  in 
England :  Not  in  a  fort  of  England  detached  from  the  reft  of 
the  world,  and  amufing  herfelf  with  the  puppet  fhew  of  a 
naval  power,  (it  can  be  no  better,  whilfl  all  the  fources  of 
that  power,  and  of  every  fort  of  power,  are  precarious) 
but  in  that  fort  of  England,  who  confidered  herfelf  as 
embodied  with  Europe;  but  in  that  fort  of  England,  who, 
fympathetick  with  the  adverfity  or  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, felt  that  nothing  in  human  afi^irs  was  foreign  to 
her.  We  may.  confider  it  as  a  fure  axiom  that,  as  on  the 
one  hand  no  confederacy  of  the  leaft  efiedt  or  duration  can 
exifl  againfl  France,  of  which  England  is  not  only  a  part, 
but  the  head,  fo  neither  can  England  pretend  to  cope 
with  France  but  as  conne<Sted  with  the  body  of  Chrif- 
tendom. 

Our  account  of  the  war,  as  a  war  vf  commattion,  to  the 
yery  point  in  which  we  began  to  throw  out  lures,  oglings, 
and  glances  for  peace,  was  a  war  of  difafler  and  of' little 
elfe.  The  independant  advantages  obtained  by  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  which  were  made  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  common  caufe^  if  they  deceive  us  about  our 
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largeft  and  our  fureft  intereft,  are  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
our  heavieft  lofles. 

The  allies,  and  Great  Britain  amongft  the  reft,  (and 
perhaps  amongft  the  foremoft)  have  been  miferably  de- 
luded by  this ^eat  fundamental  error;  that  it  was  in  our 
power  to  make  peace  with  this  monfter  of  a  ftate,  when- 
ever we  chofe  to  forget  the  crimes  that  made  it  great,  and 
the  defigns  that  made  it  formidable.  People  imagined  that 
their  ceafing  to  refift  was  the  fure  way  to  be  fecure.  Thij 
**  pale  caft  of  thought  iicklied  over  all  their  enterprizes 
and  turned  all  their  politicks  awry.**  They  could  not,  or 
rather  they  would  not  read,  in  the  moft  unequivocal  de- 
clarations of  the  enemy,  and  in  his  uniform  conduct,  that 
more  fafety  was  to  be  found  in  the  moft  arduous  war,  than- 
in-  the  friendfhip  of  that  kind  of  being.  It*s  hoftile  amity 
can  be  obtained  on  no  terms  that  do  not  imply  an  inability 
hereafter  to  refift  it*s  defigns.  This  great  prolifick  error  (r 
mean  that  peace  was  always  in  our  power)  has  been  the 
cauie  that  rendered  the  allies  indifferent  about  the  direQiow 
of  the  war ;  and  perfuaded  them  that  they  might  always 
rifque  a  choice,  and  even  a  change  in  it*s  obj€(5ts.  They 
feldom  improved  any  advantage ;  hoping  that  the  enemy, 
affe^ed  by  it,  would  make  a  proffer  of  peace.  Hence  it- 
was,  that  all  their  early  victories  have  been  followed  almoft^ 
immediately  with  the  ufual  effe<fts  of  a  defeat ;  whilft  all 
the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Regicides,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  confequences  that  were  natural.  The  dif— 
coinfitures,  which  the  republick  of  affaffins  has  *fuffered,. 
have  uniformly  called  forth  new  exertions,  which  not  only- 
repaired  old  lofies,  but  prepared  new  conquefts.  The  loffes 
of  the  allies,  on  the  contrary,  (no  provifion  having  beeiv 
made  on  the  fpeculation  of  fuch  an  event)i  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  defertion,  by  difmay,  by  difunion,  by  a  derelic- 
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tion  of  their  policy,  by  a  flight  from  their  principles,  by 
an  admiration  of  the  enemy,  by  mutual  accufations,  by  a 
diftruft  in  every  metaber  of  the  alliance  of  i^s  fellow,  of 
it's  caufe,  it's  power,  and  it's  courage. 

Great  difficulties  in  confequence  of  our  erroneous  p»« 
licy,  as  I  have  (aid,  prefs  upon  every  fide  of  us.  Faur 
from  deiiring  to  conceal  (x  even  to  palliate  the  evil  in  the 
reprefentation,  I  wifti  to  lay  it  down  99  my  founcktiony 
that  never  greater  exifted.  In  a  moment  when  fudden 
panick  is  apprehended,  it  may  be  wife,  for  a  while  to  oon<^ 
ceal  fome  great  publick  difafler,  or  to  reveal  it  by  degrees*, 
until  the  minds  of  the  people  have  time  to  be  re-colle<S):ed» 
that  their  underftanding  may  have  leifure  to  rally,  and 
that  more  fteady  councils  may  prevent  their  doing  fome- 
thing  defperate  under  the  firft  impreffions  of  rage  or 
terror.  But  with  regard  to  a  general  ftate  of  things, 
growing  out  of  events  and  caufes  Hlready  known  in  the 
groTs,  there  is  no  piety  in  the  fraud  that  covers  it's  true 
nature ;  becaufe  nothing  but  erroneous  refi^lutiom  can  be 
the  refult  of  falfe  reprefentations.  Thofe  meafures  which 
in  common  diftrefs  might  be  available,  in  greater,  are  no 
better  than  playing  with  the  evil.  That  the  efibat  may 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  exigence,  it  is  fit  it  ihouM  be 
known ;  known  in  it's  quaUty,  in  it's  extent,  and  in  all 
the  circumftanccs  which  attend  k.  Great  rcverfes  of  for- 
tune, there  have  been,  and  great  embarraffineots  in  coun* 
cil :  a  principled  regicide  enemy  pofTefled  of  the  moit  im- 
portant part  of  Europe  and  fhnggling  for  the  reft :  within 
ourfelves  a  total  relaxation  of  all  authority,  whilft  a  cry  is 
ndfed  againft  it,  as  if  it  were  the  moft  ferocious  of  all 
defpotifm.  A  worfe  phaenomenon ;~— our  govenrnnent  dif^ 
owned  by  the  moft  efficient  member  of  its  tribunals ;  ill 
iiipporteid  by  any  of  their  conftituent  parts ;  and  the 
5  highcft 
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hagheft  tribunal  of  all  (from  caufes  not  for  our  prefent 
purpofe  to  examine)  deprived  of  all  that  digpity  and  all 
that  efficiency  which  might  enforce,  or  regulate,  or  if  the 
cafe  required  it,  might  fupply  the  want  of  every  other 
court.  Publick  profecutions  are  become  little  better  than 
fchools  fyr  treafon ;  of  no  ufe  but  to  improve  the  dexterity 
of  crin^naU  in  the  myftery  of  evafion ;  or  to  fhew  with 
what  compleat  impunity  men  may  confpire  againft  the 
Oomnoonwesdth ;  with  what  fafety  aifaffins  may  attempt 
it*Sv  awful  head.  Every  thing  is  fecure,  except  what  the 
laws  have  nqade  facred ;  every  thing  is  tamenefs  and  lan> 
guor  that  is  not  fury  and  fadtion.  Whilft  the  diftempers 
of  a  relaxed  fibre  prognofticate  and  prepare  all  the  morbid 
force  of  convulfion  in  the  body  of  the  ftate^  the  fteadinefs 
of  the  phyfician  is  overpowered  by  the  very  afpeiSt  of  the 
difeafe*.  The  doctor  of  the  conftitution,  pretending  to 
under-rate  what  he  is  not  able  to  contend  with,  fhrinks 
from  his  own  opettition.  He  doubts  and  queftions  the 
falutary  but  critical  terrors  of  the  cautery  and  the  knife. 
He  tdkes  a  poor  credit  even  from  his  defeat ;  and  covers 
impotence  under  the  mafk  of  lenity.  He  praifes  the  mo- 
deration of  the  lawSy  as,  in  his  hands,  he  fees  them  baf^ 
fled  and  defpifed.  Is  all  this,  becaufe  in  our  day,  the 
iftatutes  <^  the  kingdom  are  not  engrofled  in  as  firm  a  cha<» 
ra<Ster,  and  imprinted  in  as  black  and  legible  a  type  as 
ever  ?  No  I  the  kw  is  a  clear,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter. . 
I>6ad  and  putrid,  it  is  infufficient  to  lave  the  ftate,  but 
potent  to  infedt,  and  to  kilL  Living  law,  full  of  reafon, 
and  of  equity  and  juftice,  (as  it  is,  or  it  fhould  not  exift) 
ought  to  be  fcvere  and  awful  too  j  or  the  words  of  menace,. 
whether  written  oa  xh6  parchment  roll  of  Engird,  or  cut . 

*  **  Muffibat  tftclto  McdmBtk  timore>" 
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into  the  trazen  tablet  of  Rome,  will  excite  nothing  but 
contempt*  How  comes  it,  that  in  all  the  ftate  profecutions 
of  magnitude,  from  the  revolution  to  within  thefe  two  or 
three  years,  the  crown  has  fcarcely  ever  retired  dilgraced 
and  defeated  from  it's  courts?  Whence  this  alarming 
change  ?  By  a  connexion  eafily  felt,  and  not  impoiiible 
to  be  traced  to  it's  caufe,  all  the  parts  of  the  ftate  have 
.  their  correfpondence  and  confent.  They  who  bow  to  the 
enemy  abroad  will  not  be  of  power  to  fubdue  the  confpi- 
rator  at  home*  It  is  impoffible  not  to  obferve,  that  in 
proportion  as  we  approximate  to  the  poifonous  jaws  of 
anarchy,  the  fafcination  grows  irrefiftible.  In  proportion 
as  we  are  attradted  towards  the  focus  of  illegality,  irreli- 
gion,  and  defperate  enterprize,  all  the  venomous  and 
blighting  infedts  of  the  ftate  are  awakened  into  life.  The 
promife  of  the  year  is  blafted,  and  ftirivelled,  and  burned 
up  before  them.  Our  moft  falutary  and  moft  beautiful 
inftitutions  yield  nothing  but  duft  and  fmut :  the  harveft 
of  our  law  is  no  more  than  ftubble.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  thefe  eruptive  difeafes  in  the  ftate  to  fink  in  by  fits  and 
re-^pean  But  the  fuel  of  the  malady  remains ;  and  in 
my  opinion  is  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  mitigated  in  it's 
malignity,  though  it  waits  the  favourable  moment  of  a 
freer  communication  with  the  iburce  of  regicide  to  exert 
and  to  encreafe  it's  force. 

Is  it  that  the  people  are  changed^  that  the  common- 
wealth cannot  be  protedled  by  it's  laws  ?  I  hardly  think 
it.  On  the  contrary^  I  conceive,  that  thefe  things  happen 
becaufe  men  are  not  changed,  but  remain  always  what 
they  always  were ;  they  remain  what  the  bulk  of  us  muft 
ever  be,  when  abandoned  to  our  vulgar  propenfities,  with- 
out guide^  leader  or  controul :  That  is,  made  to  be  full  of 
a  blind  elevation  in  profperity ;  to  defpiie  untried  dangers; 
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to  be  overpowered  with  unexpedled  reverfes ;  to  find  no 
clue  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties ;  to  get  out  of  a  prefent 
inconvenience  with  any  rifque  of  future  ruin ;  to  follow 
and  to  bow  to  fortune ;  to  admire  fuccefsful  though  wicked 
enterprize,  and  to  imitate  what  we  admire  'f  to  contemn 
the  government  which  announces  danger  from  facrilege 
and  regicide,  whilft  they  are  only  in  their  infancy  and 
their  ftruggle,  but  which  finds  nothing  that  can  alarm  in 
their  adult  ftate  and  in  the  power  and  triumph  of  thofe 
deftrudive  principles.  In  a  mafs  we  cannot  be  left  to  our- 
felves.  We  muft  have  leaders.  If  none  will  undertake 
to  lead  us  right,  we  ftiall  find  guides  who  will  contrive  to 
condu<St  us  to  fliame  and  ruin* 

We  are  in  a  war  of  a  peculiar  nature*  It  is  not  with 
an  ordinary  community,  which  is  hoftile  or  friendly  as 
paflion  or  as  intereft  may  veer  about;  not  with  a  ftate 
which  makes  war  through  wantonnefs,  and  abandons  it 
through  laffitude.  We  are  at  war  with  a  fyftem,  which, 
by  it's  eflence,  is  inimicaf  to  all  other  governments,  and 
which  makes  peace  or  war,  as  peace  and  war  may  beft 
contribute  to  their  fubverfion.  It  is  with  an  armed  doc^ 
triney  that  we  are  at  war.  It  has,  by  it's  eflence,  a  fac- 
tion of  opinion,  and  of  intereft,  and  of  enthufiafm,  in 
every  country.  To  us  it  is  a  Coloflus  which  beftrides  our 
channel.  It  has  one  *  foot  on  a  foreign  Ihore,  the  other 
upon  the  Britilh  foil.  Thus  advantaged  if  it  can  at  all 
exift,  it  muft  finally  prevail.  Nothing  can  fo  compleatly 
ruin  any  of  the  old  governments,  ours  in  particular,  as 
the  acknowledgment,  directly  or  by  implication,  of  any 
kind  of  fuperiority  in  this  new  power.  This  acknowledg- 
ment we  make,  if  in  a  bad  or  doubtful  fituation  of  our 
affairs,  we  folicit  peace ;  or  if  we  yield  to  the  modes  of 
new  humiliation,  in  which  alone  fhe  is  content  to  give  u^ 
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an  hearing;     By  that  means  the  terms  cannot  be  of  our 
cliopfing ;  no,  not  in  any  part. 

It  is  laid  in  the  unalterable  conftitution  of  things: — 
None  can  afpire  to  a6t  greatly,  but  thofe  who  are  of  force 
greatly  to  fufFer.  They  who  make  their  arrangements  in 
the  firft  run  of  mifadventure,  and  in  a  temper  of  mind 
the  common  fruit  of  difappointment  and  difmay,  put  a 
feal  on  their  calamities.  To  their  power  they  take  a  fe- 
curity  againft  any  favours  which  they  might  hope  from 
the  ufual  ineonftancy  of  fortune*  I  am  therefore,  my 
dear  friend,  invariably  of  your  opinion  (though  full  of 
refpedt  for  thofe  who  think  differently)  that  neither  the 
time  chofen  for  it,  nor  the  manner  of  foliciting  a  negotia- 
tion, were  properly  confidered ;  even  though  I  had  allowed 
(I  hardly  ftiall  allow)  that  with  the  horde  of  regicides  we 
could  by  any  fele£tion  of  time,  or  ufe  of  means,  obtain 
any  thing  at  all  deferving  the  name  of  peace. 

In  one  point  we  are  lucky,  Xhe  regicide  has  received 
bur  advances  with  fcorn.  We  have  an  enemy,  to  whofe 
Virtues  we  can  owe  nothing;  buf  on  this!  occafion  we  are 
infinitely  obliged  to  one  of  his  vices.  We  owe  more  to 
his  infolence  than  to  our  own  precaution.  The  haughti- 
nefs  by  which  the  proud  repel  us,  has  this  of  good  in  it ; 
that  in  making  us  keep  our  diftance,  they  muft  keep  their 
dift^ce  too.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  pride  of  the  regi- 
cide may  be  our  fafety.  He  has  given  time  for  our  rea- 
fon  to  operate ;  and  for  Britifh  dignity  to  recover  from  it's 
furprife.  From  firft  to  laft  he  has  reje<Sled  all  our  ad- 
vances. Far  as  we  have  gone  he  has  ftill  left  a  way  open, 
to  our  retreat.  . 

There  is  always  an  augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace 
is  likely  to  be,  from^  the  preliminary  fteps  that  are  made 
to  bring  it  about.     We  may  gather  fomething  from  the 
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time  in  wUich  the  firft  overtures  are  made;  from  the 
quarter  whence  they  come;  from  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  are  received.  Thefe  difcover  the  temper  of  the  par- 
ties. If  your  enemy  offers  peace  in  the  m(»nent  of  lUc* 
cefs,  it  indicates  that  he  is  fatisfied  with  fomething.  It 
ihews  that  there  are  limits  to  his  ambition  or  his  cefent- 
ment.  If  he  offers  nothing  under  misfortimci  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  more  painful  to  him  to  abandon  the  prof- 
pe6t  of  advantage  than  to  endure  calamity.  If  he  rejects 
folidtation»  and  will  not  give  even  a  nod  to  the  fup^iants 
for  peace,  until  a  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war 
threatens  him  with  ruin,  then  I  think  it  evident,  that  he 
wifhes  nothing  more  than  to  difarm  his  adverfary  to  gain 
time.  Afterwards  a  queftion  arifes,  which  of  die  parties 
is  Hkjely  to  obtain  the  greater  advantages,  by  continuing 
dif^rmed  and  by  the  ufe  of  time. 

With  thefe  few  plain  indications^  in  our  minds,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  re-conlider  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
together  with  our  own,  from  the  day  that  a  quefHon  of 
peace  has  been  in  agitation.  In  coniidering  this  part  of 
the  queftion,  I  do  not  proceed  on  my  own  hypotiiefis.  I 
fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  body  of  regidde,  calling 
itfelf  a  republick,  is  a  politick  perfbn,  with  whom  ibme* 
thing  deferving  the  name  or  peace  may  be  made.  On 
that  fuppofition,  let  us  examine  our  own  proceeding.  Let 
us  (iompme  the  profit  it  has  brought,  and  the  advantage 
that  it  is  likely  to  bring  hereafter.  A  peace  too  eagerly 
fought,  is  not  always  the  fooner  obtained.  The  difcovery 
of  vehement  wifties  genoally  finftrates  their  attainment; 
and  your  adverfary  has  gained  a  great  advantage  over  you 
when  he  finds  you  impatient  to  conclude  a  treaty.  There 
is  in  referve,  not  only  fomething  of  dignity,  but  a  great 
deal  of  prudence  too.     A  fort  of  courage  belongs  to  negor 
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tiation  as  well  as  to  operations  of  the  field.  A  negotiator 
muft  often  feera  willing  to  hazard  the  whole  iffue  of  his 
treaty^  if  he  wifties  to  fecure  any  one  material  point. 

-The  regicides  were  the  firft  to  declare  war.'  We  are 
the  firft  to  fue  for  peace.  In  proportion  to  the  humility 
and  perfeverance  we  have  fhewn  in  our  addrefTes,  has  been 
the  obftinacy  of  their  arrogance  in  reje(Sling  pur  fiiit. 
The  patience  of  their  pride  feems  to  have  been  worn  out 
with  the  importunity  of  our  courtlhip.  Dilgufted  as  they 
are  with  a  conduit  fo  diflferent  from  all  the  fentiments  by 
which  they  are  themfelves  filled,  they  think  to  put  an 
end  to  our  vexatious  folicitation  by  redoubling  their  in* 
fults. 

It  happens  frequently,  that  pride  may  rejedl  a  pubUck 
advance,  while  intereft  liftens  to  a  fecret  fuggcftion  of  ad- 
vantage. The  opportunity  has  been  afforded.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  the  diplomacy  of  humiliation,  a  gentleman 
was  fent  on  ah  errand  *,  of  which,  from  the  motive  of 
it,  whatever  the  event  might  be,  we  can  never  be  afhamed. 
Humanity  cannot  be  degraded  by  humiliation.  It  is  it's 
very  character  to  fubmit  to  fuch  things.  There  is  a  con- 
fanguinity  between  benevolence  and  humility.  They  arc 
virtues  of  the  fame  ftock.  Dignity  is  of  as  good  a  race  i 
but  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  fortitude.  In  the  fpirit  of 
that  benevolence,  we  fent  a  gentleman  to  befeech  the  Di- 
fedtory  of  regicide,  not  to  be  quite  fo  pro^gal  as  their 
republick  had  been  of  judicial  murder.  Wefolicited  them 
to  fpare  the  lives  of  fome  unhappy  perfons  of  the  firft 
diftin<Stion,  whofe  fafety  at  other  times  couM  not  have 
been  aa  objeA  of  folicitation.  They  had  quitted  France 
on  the  faith  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  citizens^ 

*  Mr.  Bird  Cent  to  flate  die  real  fituation  of  the  Dae  de  Choifeul. 
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They  never  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  the  regicides,  nor 
at  their  hands  had  received  any  ftipend.  The  very  iyftem 
and  conftitution  of  government  that  now  prevails,  was 
fettled  fiibfequent  to  their  emigration.  They  were  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  his  Majefty^s  pay 
and  fervice.  Not  an  hoftile  invafion,  but  the  difafters  of 
the  fea  had  thrown  them  upon  a  ih6re,  more  barbarous 
and  inhofpitable  than  the  inclement  ocean  under  the  moit 
pitilefs  of  it*s  ftorms.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  exp^e& 
a  feeling  for  the  miferies  of  war;  and  to  open  fome  fort 
of  converfation,  which  (after  our  publick  overtures  had 
glutted  their  pride),  at  a  cautious  and  jealous  diftanc^ 
might  lead  to  fomething  like  an  accommodation.  What 
•was  the  event?  A  ftrange  uncouth  thing,  a  theatrical 
figure  of  the  opera,  his  head  Ihaded  with  three»coloured 
plumes,  his  tK)dy  fantaftically  habited,  fbutted  from  the 
back  fcenes,  and  after  a  fhort  fpeech,  in  the  mock-heroick 
falfetto  of  flupid  tragedy,  delivered  the  gentlemaa  who 
came  to  make  the  reprefentation  into  the  cuftody  of  a 
guard,  with  dire<5lions  not  to  lofe  fight  of  him.  for  a  mo-^ 
ment  i  znd  then,  ordered  him  td  be  fent  from  Paris  in.  two* 
hours.  '  ■; 

Here  it  is  impoffible^  that  a  fentinreiit  of  tendernefs 
fhould  not  fbike  athwart  the  fternnefs  of  politicks,  and 
make  us  recal  to  painful  memory,  the  difference  between 
this  infotent  and  bloody  theatre,  and  the  temperate,  natural 
majefty  of  a  civilized  court,  where  the  afHidted  ^raily  of' 
Afgill  did  not  in  vain  folicit  the  mercy  of  the  higheft  in 
rank,  and  the  moft  compaflionate:  of  the  companionate 
fex. 

In  this  ihtercourfe,  at  leafl,  there  was  nothing,  to  pro^ 
mife  a  great  deal  of  fucce&  in  our  future  advances.. 
Whilft  the  fortune  of  the  field  was  wholly  with,  the  regjir- 
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cides,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  to  follow  where  it  led; 
and  it  led  to  every  thing.  Not  fo  much  as  a  talk  of  treaty. 
Laws  were  laid  down  with  arrogance.  The  moft  moderate 
politician  in,  their  clan  *  was  chofen  as  the  organ,  not  fo 
much  for  prefcribing  limits  to  their  claims,  as  to  mark 
what,  for  the  prefent,  they  are  content  to  leave  to  others. 
They  made,  not  laws,  not  conventions,  not  late  pofleilion, 
but  phylical  nature,  and  political  convenience,  the  fole 
foundation  of  their  claims.  The  Rhine,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  ocean  were  the  bounds  which,  for  the 
time,  they  afligned  to  the  empire  of  regicide.  What  was 
the  chamber  of  union  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which 
aftonifhed  and  provoked  all  Europe,  compared  to  this  de- 
claration ?  In  truth,  with  thefe  limits,  and  their  princijde, 
they  would  not  have  left  even  the  ihadow  of  liberty  or 
fafety  to  any  nation.  This  pian  of  empire  was  not  taken 
up  in  the  firft  intoxication  of  unexpected  fuccefs.  You 
mufl  recoiled,  that  it  was  projetf^sd,  juft  as  the  report  has 
Hated  it,  from  the  very  firft  revolt  of  the  fadtion  agsdnil: 
their  monarchy;  and  it  has  been  uniformly  purfued,  as 
a  (landing  maxim  of  national  policy,  from  that  time  to 
this.  It  is,  generally,  in  the  feafon  of  profperity  that 
men  difcov^  their  real  temper,  prlncifdes,  and  defigns. 
But  this  principle  fuggefted  in  their  firft  ilruggle^  fully 
avowed  in  their  profperity,  has,  in  the  moft  adverfe  ft»te 
of  their  affairs,  been  t^iacioufly  adhered  to.  The  report, 
combined  with  their  condU<5l,  forms  afi  infallible  criterion 
of  the  views  of  this  republick. 

In  their  fortime  there  has  been  fome  ^uffcuation.  We 
are  to  fee  how  their  minds  have  been  affected,  with  a 
change.  Some  impeeffion  it  made  on  them  uncloubtedly. 
It  prpduced  forae  oblique  notice  oi  the  fubmiflioos  th^t 
were  made  by  fuppliant  nations.    The  utmoft  they  did, 

•  Boifly  d'AngUs. 
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was  to  mak^  fbme  of  thoTe  cold,  formal,  general  profef- 
fioils  of  a  love  of  peace  which  no  power  has  ever  refufed 
to  make ;  becaufe  they  mean  little,  and  coft  nothing.  The 
firft  paper  I  have  fcen  (the  publication  at  Hamburgh) 
making  a  fhew  of  that  pacifick  difpofition,  djfcovered  a 
rooted  animoiity  againft  this  nation,  and  an  incurable 
rancour,  even  more  than  any  one  of  their  hoflile  a£ts.  In 
this  Hamburgh  declaration,  they  choofe  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  England,  is  a  warcf  Gov^ntment, 
begun  and  carried  on  againjl  the  fenfe  and  interefls  of  the 
people  I  thus  fowing  in  their  very  overtures  towards  peace» 
the  feeds  of  tumult  and  fedition:  for  they  never  have 
abandoned,  and  never  will  they  abandon,  in  peace,  in  war,i' 
in  treaty,  in  any  ittuation,  or  for  one  inftant,  their  old 
fteady  maxim  of  feparating  the  people  from  their  govern- 
ment. Let  me  add— and  it  is  with  unfeigned  anxiety  for 
the  chara(5ter  and  credit  of  minifters  that  I  do  add — if  our 
government  perfcveres,  in  it^s  as  uniform  courfe,  of  acting 
under  inftruments  with  fuch  preambles,  it  pleads  guilty  to 
the  charges  made  by  our  enemies  againft  it>  both  on  it*^ 
own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  parliament  itfelf.  The 
enemy  muft  fucceed  in  his  plan  for  loofening  and  dticoor  , 
necking  all  the  internal  holdings  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  in 
the  opening  of  the  feffion  in  1795,  threw  out  ogling* 
and  glances  of  tendernefs.  Left  this  coquetting  Ihould 
feem  too  cold  and  ambiguous,  without  waiting  for  it's  * 
effe<5t,  the  violent  paiBon  for  a  relation  to  the  regicides^ 
produced  a  dire^  meiTage  from-  the  crown,  and  it's  confe- 
quences  from  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  On  the  part 
of  the  regicides  thefe  declarations  could  not  be  ^itirely 
paffed  by  without  notice:  but  in  that  notice  they  difa>« 
irered  fiill  more  clearly  the  bottom  of  their  chara^er» 
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The  offer  made  to  them  by  the  meffage  to  parliament  was 
hhited  at  in  their  anfwer ;  but  in  an  obfcure  and  oblique 
manner  as  before.  They  accompanied  their  notice  of  the 
indications  manifefted  on  our  fide,  with  every  kind  of  in- 
iblent  and  taunting  refledtiori.  The  regicide  Directory,  on 
the  day  which,  in  their  gipfey  jargon,  they  call  the  5  th 
of  Pluviofe,  in  return  for  our  advances,  charge  us  with 
eluding  our  declarations  under  **  evafive  formalities  and 
frivolous  pretexts.**  What  thefe  pretexts  and  evafions 
were,  they  do  not  fay,  and  I  have  never  heard.  But  they 
do  not  reft  there.  They  proceed  to  charge  us,  and,  as  it 
Should  feem,  our  allies  in  the  mafs,  with  direct  perfidy ; 
they  are  fo  conciliatory  in  their  language  as  to  hint  that 
this  perfidious  character  is  not  new  in  our  jM-oceedings. 
However,,  notwithftanding  this  our  habitual  perfidy,  they 
will  offer  peace  <*  on  conditions  as  moderate^-^as  what  ?  as 
reafdn  and  as  equity  require  ?  No !  as  moderate  **  as  are 
fuitable  to  their  national  dignity^  National  dignity  in  all 
treaties  I  do  admit  is  an  important  confideration.  They 
have  given  us  an  ufeful  hint  on  that  fubje6t :  but  dignity, 
hitherto,  has  belonged  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  not  to 
the  matter  of  a  treaty.  Never  before  has  it  been  men- 
tioned as  the  ftandard  for  rating  the  conditions  of  peace ; 
no,  never  by  the  moft  violent  of  conquerors.  Indemnifi- 
cation is  capable  of  fbme  eftimate ;  dignity  has  no  fiiandard. 
It  is  impofiible  to  guefs  what  acquifitions  pride  and  am- 
bition may  think  fit  for  their  dignity^  But  left  any  doubt 
fhould  remain  on  what  they  think  for  their  dignity,  the 
regicides  in  the  next  paragraph  tell  us  **  that  they  will 
<*  have  no  peace  with  their  enemies,  until  they  have  re- 
"  duced  them  to  a  ftate,  which  will  put  them  upder  an 
*<  impoJJibUity  oi  purfuing  their  wretched  projeiSts;"  that  is, 
in  plain  French  or  Engliih)  until  they  have  accomplifhed 
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our  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  This  is  ^€\x  pacifick  lan- 
guage. It  flows  from  their  unalterable  principle  in  what- 
ever language  they  fpeak,  or  whatever  fteps  they  take, 
whether  of  real  war,  or  of  pretended  pacification.  They 
have  never,  to  do  them  juftice,  been  at  much  trouble  in 
concealing  their  intentions.  We  -were  as  obllinately  re- 
folved  to  think  them  not  in  earneflr;  but  I  confefs  jefts  of 
this  fort,  whatever  their  urbanity  may  be,  are  not  much 
to  my  tafte. 

To  this  conciliatory  and  amicable  publick  communica- 
tion, our  fole  anfwer,  in  effe(5t,  is  this — "  Citizen  regi- 
<*  cides !  whenever  ^o«  find  yourfelves  in  the  humour,  yoil 
«'  may  have  a  peace  with  us*  That  is  a  point  you  may 
<*  always  command.  We  are  conftantly  in  attendance,  and 
**  nothing  you  can  do  Ihall  hinder  us  from  the  renewal  of 
«  our  fupplications.  You  may  turn  us  out  at  the  door  \ 
«  but  we  will  jump  in  at  the  window." 

To  thofe,  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the  fafll  of 
human  greatnefs,  I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  fpeo* 
tacle,  than  to  fee  the  aflembled  majefty  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  waiting  as  patient  fuitors  in  the  anti-chamber  of 
regicide.  They  wait,  it  feems,  until  the  fanguinary  tyrant 
Carnoty  (hall  have  fnorted  away  the  fumes  of  the  indigefted 
blood  of  his  fovereign.  Then,  when  funk  on  the  down 
of  ufurped  pomp,  he  (hall  have  fufficiently  indulged  his 
meditations  with  what  monarch  he  (hall  next  glut  his 
ravening  maw,  he  may  condefcend  to  (ignify  that  it  is  his 
pleafure  to  be  awake  ;•  and  that  he  is  at  leifure  to  receive 
the  propofals  of  his  high  and  mighty  clients  for  the  terms 
on  which  he  may  refpite  the  execution  of  the  fentence  he 
has  pafled  upon  them.  At  the  opening  of  thofe  doors^ 
^hat  a  fight  it  muft  be  to  behold  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
royal  impotence,  in  the  precedency  which  they  will  intrigue . 
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to  obtain^  and  vrhich  will  be  granted  to  them  according,  to 
the  feniority  of  their  degradation,  fneaking  into  the  regi- 
cide prefence,  and  with  the  reliques  of  the  fmile,  which 
they  had  drefled  up  for  the  levee  of  their  mailers,  ftill 
flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  prefenting  the  faded  re- 
mains of  their  courtly  graces,  to  meet  the  fcornful,  fero- 
cious, fardonick  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian,  who,  whilft  he  is 
receiving  their  homage,  is  meafuring  them  with  his  eye, 
and  fitting  to  their  lize  the  Aider  of  his  guillotine !  Thefe 
ambaffadors  may  eafily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they 
went ;  but  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degrading  reli- 
dence,  loyal  and  faithfid  fubjedts ;  or  with  any  true  affec- 
tion to  their  mafler,  or  true  attachment  to  the  conftitution, 
religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger 
that  they  who  enter  fmiling  into  this  Trophonian  cave,  will 
cpme  out*  of  it  fad  and  ferioms  confpirators ;  and  fuch  will 
continue  as  long  as  they  live.  They  will  become  true 
conductors  of  contagion  to  every  country,  which  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  fend  them  to  the  fource  of  that  dle6tri- 
city.  At  beft  they  will  become  totally  indifferent  to  good 
and  evil,  to  one  inftitution  or  another*  Tliis  fpecies  of 
indifference  is  but  too  generally  diftinguiftiable  in  thofe 
who  have  been  much  employed  in  foreign  courts ;  but  in 
the  prefent  cafe  the  evil  muft  be. aggravated  without(  rhea- 
fure ;  for  they  go  from  their  country,  not  with'  the  pride 
of  the  old  charadler,  but  in  a  flate  of  the  lowefl  degrada- 
tion; and  what  naufl  happen  in  their  place  of  refidcnce 
can  have  no  effect  in  raifing  them  to  the  level  of  true  dig-^ 
nity,  or  of  chafle  felf-eflimation,  either  as  men,  or  as  re- 
prefentatives  of  crowned  heads. 

Our  early  proceeding,  which  has  produced  thefe  returns 
of  affront,  appeared  to  me  totally  new,  without  being 
adapted  to  the  jiew  circumitances  of  afiairs. :    I  have  called 
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to  my  mind  the  fpeeches  and  meiiages  in  former  times.  I 
find  nothing  like  thefe.  You  will  look  in  the  jonriials  to 
find  whether  my  memory  fails  me.  Before  this  time> 
never  was  a  ground  of  peace  laidy  (as  it  were,  in  a  parlia- 
mentary record,)  until  it  had  been  as  good  as  concluded. 
This  was  a  wife  homage  paid  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
crown.  It  was  known  how  much  a  negotiation  muft  fuflfer 
by  haying  any  thing  in  the  train  towards  it  prematurely 
difclofed.  But  when  thofe  parliamentary  declarations  were 
made,  not  fo  much  as  a  ftep  had  been  taken  towcu'ds  a  ne- 
gptiation  in  any  mode  whatever.  The  meafure  was  an 
iinpleafant  and  unfeafonable  difcovery. 

I  conceive  that  another  drcumftance  in  that  tranfa^ioh 
has  been  as  little  authorifed  by  any  example ;  and  that  it  is 
as  little  prudent  in  itfelf ;  1  mean  the  formal  recoghitioii  of 
the  French  republick.     Without  entering,  for  the  prefent, 
into  a  queftion  on  the  good  fkith  manifefted  in  that  mea^ 
fure,  or  on  its  general  policy,  I  doubt,  upon  mere  tempof- 
rary  confiderations  of  prudence,  whether  it  was  perfe^ly 
advifeable.     It  is  not  within  the  rules  of  dexterous  ton*. 
du€t  to  make  an  acknowledgement  of  a  contefted  title  in 
your  enemy,  before  you  are  morally  certain  that  your  re- 
cognition will  fecure'  his  iriendfliip.     Otherwiie  it  is  a 
meafure  worfe  than  thrown  away.     It  adds  infinitely  to  the 
ilrength,  and  confequently  to  the  demands  of  the  adverfe 
party.     He  has  gained  a  fundamental  point  without  an 
equivalent.     It  has  happened  as  might  have  been  forefeen. 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  recognition.     In 
fadt,   the  Direftory  never  gave  themfelves  any  concerrt 
about  it ;  and  they  received  our  acknowledgment  with  per- 
fect fcom.     With  them,  it  is  not  for  the  Itatds  of  Europe 
to  judge  of  their  title:  The  very  reverfe.     In  their  eye 
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the  title  of  every  other  power  depends  wholly  on  their 
pleafure. 

Preliminary  declarations  of  this  fort,  thrown  out  at  ran- 
dorOf  and  fbwn, .  as  it  were,  broad-caft,  were  never  to  be 
found  in  the  mode  of  our  proceeding  with  France  and 
Spain,  whilft  the  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain 
exifted.  I  do  not  fay,  that  a  diplomatick  meafure  ought 
to  be,  like  a  parliamentary  or  a  judicial  proceeding,  accord- 
ing to  ftri<a  precedent.  1  hope  I  am  far  from  that  pedan- 
try: But  this  I  know,  that  a  great  ftate  ought  to  have 
fome  regard  to  it*s  ancient  maxims ;  efpedally  where  they 
indicate  it's  dignity ;  where  they  concur  with  the  rules  of 
prudence;  and  above  all,  where  the  circumftances  of  the 
time  require  that  a  fpirit  of  innovation  ihould  be  refifted, 
which  leads  to  the  humiliation  of  ibvereign  powers.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  aflert,  that  thofe  powers  have  fuf- 
fered  nothing  in  their  eftimation.  I  admit,  that  the  greater 
interefts  of  ftate  wUl  for  a  moment  fuperfede  all  other  con- 
,  iiderations :  but  if  there  was  a  rule  that  a  fovereign  never 
ihould  let  down  his  dignity  without  a  fure  payment  to  his 
intereft,  the  dignity  of  kings  would  be  held  high  enough. 
At  prefent,  however,  faftiion  governs  in  more  ferious 
things  than  furniture  and  drefs.  It  looks  as  if  fovereigns 
abroad  were  emulous  in  bidding  againft  their  eftimation. 
It  feems  as  if  the  pre-eminence  of  regicide  was  acknow- 
ledged; and  that  kings  tacitly  ranked  themfelves  below 
their  facrilegious  murderers,  as  natural  magiftrates  and 
judges  over  them.  It  appears  as  if  dignity  were  the  pre- 
rogative of  crime ;  and  a  teniporiftng  humiliation  the  pro- 
per part  for  venerable  authority.  If  the  vileft  of  mankind 
are  refolved  to  be  the  moft  wicked,  they  lofe  all  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  their  origin^  and  take  their  place  above  Kings* 
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This  example  in  foreign  princes,  I  tn\&i  will  not  fpread. 
It  is  the  concern  of  mankind,  that  the  deih\i<Stion  of  order 
ihould  not  be  a  claim  to  rank :  that  crimes  fhould  not  be 
the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour. 

At  this  fecond  ftage  of  humiliation,  (I  mean  the  infult- 
ing  declaration  in  confequence  of  the  meifage  to  both 
houfes  of  parliament)  it  might  not  have  been  amifs  to 
paufe  ;  and  not  to  fquander  away  the  fund  of  our  fubmif- 
iions,  imtil  we  know  what  final  purpofes  of  pubHck  in- 
tereft  they  might  anfwer.  The  policy  of  fubjedting  our~ 
felves  to  further  infults  is  not  to  me  quite  apparent.  It 
was  refolved,  however,  to  hazard  a  third  trial.  Citizen 
Barthelemi  had  been  eftabliihed  on  the  part  of  the  new 
republick,  at  Bafle ;  where,  with  his  proconfulate  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  fort  of  fadtcH:  to  deal  in  the  degradation  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  At  Bade  it  was  thought  pro- 
per, in  order  to  keep  others,  I  fuppofe,  in  countenance^ 
that  Great  Britain  fiiould  appear  at  this  'market,  and  bid 
with  the  reft,  for  the  mercy  of  the  people-king;. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1796,  Mr.  Wickham,  in- confe- 
quence of  authority,  was  deiired  to  found  France  on  her 
difpofition  towards  a  general  pacification ;  to  know  whe- 
ther Ihe  would  confent  to  fend  minifters  to  a  congrefs  at 
fuch  a  place  as  might  be  hereafter  agreed  upon ;  whether 
there  would  be  a  difpofition  to  communicate  the  general 
grounds  of  a  pacification  fuch  as  Ftance  (the  diplomatick. 
name  of  the  regicide  power)  would  be  willing  to  propofe,, 
as  a  foundation  for  a  negociation  for  peace  with  his  ma- 
jefty  and.  bis  aUies ;  or  to  fuggeft  any  other  way  of  arriving 
ait  the  i^me  end  of  a  general  pacification ;;  but  he-  had  nO' 
authority  to  enter  into-  any  negotiation  or  difcuiSbn  with; 
citizen  Barthelemi  upon  thefe  fubje£ts<. 
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On  the  part  o£  Great  Britain  this  meafure  was  a  volun- 
tary adit,  wholly  uncalled  for  on  the  part  of  regicide. 
Suits  of  this  fo^t  are  at  leaft  ftrojng  indic^itions  of  a  defire 
for  accommodation.  Any  other  body  of  men  but  the  Di- 
redory  would  be  fomewhat  foothed  with  fuch  advances. 
They  could  not  however  begin  their  anfwer,  which  was 
given  without  much  delay,  and  communicated  on  the  28th 
of  the  fame  month,  without  a  preamble  of  infult  and  re- 
proach. "  They  doubt  the  lincerity  of  the  pacifick  in- 
tentions of  this  court.**  She  did  not  begin,  fay  they,  ye|: 
to  "  know  her  real  -  interefts,"  "  fhe  did  not  feek  peace 
with  g9qd  faitb^  This,  or  fomething  to  this  eflfedl,  has 
l)een  the  conftant  preliminary  obfervation,  (now  grown 
into  a  fort  of  office-form)  on  all  oiir  overtures  to  this 
power :  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  Britifti  Government  of 
fraud,  evafidn,  and  habitual  perfidy. 

It  might  be  aiked,  from  whence  did  tl^^fe  opinions  of 
pur  infincerity  apd  ill  faith  arife?  It  was,  becaufe  the 
Britifh  mioiftry  (leaving  to  the  Djrpdlory  however  to  propofe 
a  better  mode)  propofed  a  congrefs  for  tl^e  pvirpofc  of  a  ger 
neral  pacification,  a^nd  this  they  faid  **  would  render  nego- 
ciatipn  endlefs.'*  From  hence  they  inxmediately  inferred  a 
fraudulent  intentio;i  in  the  offer.  Unqueftionably  their 
mode  of  giving  the  law  would  bring  ms^tters  to  a  more 
i^edy  conclufion.  A§  to  any  other  metb,0)d  mpre  agree- 
able to  them  than  a  congr^fs^  ap  alternative  ^xprefely  p?o-i 
pofed  to  them,  they  did  not  condefcend  to  lignify  their 
pleafure. 

This  refuial  of  treating  conjointly  with  the  powers  allied 
againft  this  r^publick?  furniflies  njatt^r  for  a  great  deal  of 
ferrous  reflexion.  They  have  hitherto,  conflantly  declined 
any  other  than  a  treaty  with  a  fingle  ppwer.  By  thus  dif- 
fdciating  every  ftate  from  ^very  other,  li^e  ^e^r  fj?parate,d. 
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from  the  herd,  each  power  is  treated  with,  on  the  merit 
of  his  being  a  deferter  from  the  common  canfe.  In  that 
light  the  regicidef  power  finding  each  of  them  infulated  and 
unprote6led,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to  them  alL 
By  this  fyftem  for  the  prefent,  an  incurable  diftruft  is  fowri 
amongft  confederates ;  and  in  future  all  alliance  is  rende'red 
impracticable.  It  is  thus  they  have  treated  with  Pruffia, 
with  Spain,  with  Sardinia,  with  Bavaria,  with  the  ECcle- 
fiaftical  State,  with  Saxony ;  and  here  we  fee  them  refufe 
to  treat  with  Great  Britain  in  any  other  mode.  They 
muft  be  worfe  than  blind  who  do  not  fee  with  what  unde- 
viating  regularity  of  fyftem,  in  this  cafe  and  in  all  cafes, 
they  purfue  their  fcheme  for  the  utter  deftrudlion  of  every 
independent  power;  elpecially  the  fmaller,  whd  cannot 
find  any  refuge  whatever  but  in  fome  common  caufe. 

Renewing  their  taunts  and  reflections,  they  tell  Mr. 
Wickham,  *^  that /i^^/r  policy  has  no  guides '  but  opennefs 
"  and  good  faith,  and  that  their  conduft  Ihall  be  conform- 
<^  able  to  thefe  principles.''  They  fay  concerning  their 
government,  that  *^  yielding  to  the  ardent  defire  by  which 
<<  it  is  animated  to  procure  peace  for  the  French  repub- 
*<  lick>  and  for  all  nations,  it  will  not  fear  to  declare  it/elf 
<«  openly.  Charged  by  the  Conftitutiori  with  the  execution 
*<  of  the  lawsy  it  cannot  ntake  or  lijien  to  any  propofal  that 
<^  would  be  contrary  to  them.  The  conftitutional  a<Sl  does 
**  not  permit  it  to  confent  to  any  alienation  of  that  which, 
<<  according  to  the  exilling  laws,  conftitutes  the  territory 
*^  of  the  republick/ 

"  With  refpe(a  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Frertcb 
^^  armies  and  which  have  not  been  united  to  France^  they, 
*<  as  well  as  other  interefts  political  and  commercial,  may 
"become  .the  fubjeft  of  a  negotiation,  which  will  prefent 
<«\to  *the  Dire^Nry  the  means  of  proving  how  mudi  it  de- 
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<^  fires  to  attain  fpcedily  to  a  happy  pacification.  That 
^^  the  Diredtory  is  ready  to  receive  in  this  refpedl  any  over- 
"  tares  that  Ihall  be  juft,  reafonable,  and  compatible  witb 
^<  the  dignity  of  the  republickJ^  On  the  head  of  what  is 
not  to  be  the  fubje6t  of  negotiation,  the  Direftory  is  clear 
and  open.  As  to  what  may  be  a  matter  of  treaty,  all  this 
open  deajiing  is  gone.  She  retires  into  her  fhell.  There 
Ihe  expedts  overtures  from  you — and  you  are  to  guefs  what 
ftie  (hall  judge  juft,  reafonable,  and  above  all,  compatible 
with  her  dignity. 

In  the  records  of  pride  there  does  not  exift  fo  infulting 
a  declaration.  It  is  infolent  in  words,  in  manner^  but  in 
fubftance  it  is  not  only  infulting  but  alarming.  It  is  a 
fpecimen  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  mafters  we 
are  preparing  for  our  humbled  country.  Their  opennefs 
and  candour  confift  in  a  diredt  avowal  of  their  dcfpotifm 
and  ambition.  We  know  that  their  declared  refolution 
had  been  to  furrender  no  objedt  belonging  to  France  pre?* 
vious  to  the  wan  They  had  refolved,  that  the  republick 
was  entire,  and  muft  remain  fo.  As  to  what  fhe  has  con- 
quered from  the  allies  and  united  to  the  fame  indivifible 
body,  it  is  of  the  fame  nature.  That  is,  the  allies  are  to 
give  up  whatever  conquefts  they  have  made  or  may  make 
upon  France,  but  all  which  fhe  has  violently  raviflied  from 
her  neighbours  and  thought  fit  to  appropriate,  are  not  to 
become  fo  much  as  objecSts  of  negotiation. 

In  this  unity  and  indivifibility  of  pofleflion  are  funk  ten 
immenfe  and  wealthy  provinces,  full  of  ftrong,  flourifliing 
and  opulent  cities,  (the  Auftrian  Netherlands,)  the  part  of 
Europe  the  moft  neCeflary  to  preferve  any  communication 
between  this  kingdom  and  its  natural  allies,  next  to  Hol- 
land the  moft  interefting  to  this  country,  and  without 
wbich  Holland  muft  virtually  belong  to  France^     Savoy 
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and  Nice,  the  keys  of  Italy,  and  the  citadel  in  her  hands 
to  bridle  Switzerland,  are  in  that  confolidation.  The  im- 
portant territory  of  Liege  is  torn  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  All  thefe  are  integrant  parts  of  the  republick, 
not  to  be  fubjedt  to  any  difcuffion,  or^to  be  purchafed  by 
any  equivalent.  Why  ?  becaufe  there  is  a  law  which  pre- 
vents it.  What  law?  The  law  of  nations?  The  ac- 
knowledged publick  law  of  Europe  ?  Treaties  and  con- 
ventions of  parties  ?  No !  not  a  pretence  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  declaration  not  made  in  confequence  of  any  pre- 
fcription  on  her  fide,  not  on  any  ceffion  or  derelidtion,  a<5tual 
or  tacit,  of  other  powers.  It  is  a  declaration  pendente  lite 
in  the  middle  of  a  war,  one  principsd  objedt  of  which  was 
originally  the  defence,  and  has  fince  been  the  recovery  of 
thefe  very  countries. 

This  ftrange  law  is  not  made  for  a  trivial  objedt,  not  for 
a  fingle  port,  or  for  a  fingle  fortrefs ;  but  for  a  great  king- 
dom ;  for  the  religion,  the  morals,  the  laws,  the  liberties, 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  human  creatures, 
who  without  their  confent,  or  that  of  their  lawful  govern- 
ment, are,  by  an  arbitrary  a£t  of  this  regicide  and  homi- 
cide government,  which  they  call  a  law,  incorporated  into 
their  tyranny. 

In  other  words,  their  will  is  the  law,  not  only  at  home, 
but  as  to  the  concerns  of  every  nation.  Who  has  made 
that  law  but  the  regicide  republick  itfelf,  whofe  laws,  like 
thofe  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  they  cannot  alter  or  abro- 
gate, or  even  fo  much  as  take  into  confideration  ?  With- 
out the  leaft  ceremony  or  compliment,  they  have  fent  out 
of  the  world  whole  fets  of  laws  and  law-givers.  They 
have  fwept  away  the  very  conftitutions  under  which  the 
legiflatures  a£ted,  and  the  laws  were  made.  Even  the  fun- 
damental facred  rights  of  man  they  have  not  fcnipled  to 
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profane.  Thfcy  have  fet  this  holy  code  at  nought  with 
ignominy  ahd  fcorn.  Thus  they  treat  all  their  domeftick 
laws  and  conftitutions,  and  even  what  they  had  confidered 
as  a  law  of  nature ;  but  whatever  they  have  put  their  feal 
on  for  the  purpofes  of  their  ambition,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbours,  this  alone  is  invulnerable,  impafTable, 
immortal.  Afluming  to  be  mafters  of  every  thing  human 
and  divine,  here,  and  here  alone,  it  feems  they  are  limited^ 
**  cooped  and  cabined  in ;''  and  this  omnipotent  legiflature 
finds  itfelf  wholly  without  the  power  of  exercifing  it's 
favourite  attribute,  thc^  love  of  peace.  In  other  word$t 
they  are  powerful  to  ufurp,  impotent  to  reftpre;  and 
equally  by  their  power  and  their  impotence  •  they  aggran- 
dize themielves,  and  weaken  and  imjpoverilh  you  and  all 
other  nations. 

Nothing^cari  be  more  proper  or  more  manly  than  the 
ilate  publication  called  a  note  on  this  proceeding,  dated 
Downing-ftreet,  the  loth  of  April,  I796t  Only  that  it 
is  better  exprefled,  it  perfedlly  agrees  with  the  opinion  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  fubmitting  to  your  coniidera- 
tion*.     I  place  it  below  at  full  length  as  my  jufkification  in 

thinking 

♦  "  This  comt  has  fcai,  with  rejgret,  how  fer  the  tone  and  £pirit.  of  that  anfwer, 
*<  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  which  it  contains,  and  the  manner  of  an^ 
"  nouncmg  them,  are  remote  from  any  difpofitions  for  peace. 

"  The  inadmiffible  pretenfiion  is  there  avowed  of  appropriating  to  France  all  that  the 
♦•  laws  exifting  there  may  have'comprifed  under  the  denomination  of  French  territory. 
^y  ToA>  demand  fuch  as  this,  is  added  an  exprefs  declaration  that  no  propofal  contrary 
«*  to  it  will  be  made,  or  even  liftened  to.  And  even  this,  under  the  pretence  of  zxk 
«*  internal  regulation,  the  provifions  of  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  all  odier  nations. 

*«  While  thcfe  di^iitions  fliall  be  perfifted  in,  nothing  19  left  for  the  king,  but  to 
**  profecute  a  war  equally  juft  and  ncceflary. 

"  Whenever  his  enemies  ihall  manifeft  more  pacifick  fentiments,  his  majefty  wilV 
"  at  all  times,  be  eager  to  concur  in  them,  by  lending  himfelf,  in  concert  with  his 
**  allies,  to  all  fuch  meafures  as  (ball  be  calculated  to  re-eftabli(h  gen^  tranq[uillity  oft 
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thinking  that  this  aftoniihing  paper  from  the  Dire^ory  is 
not  only  a  diredi  negative^  to  all  treaty,  but  is  a  rejedtion 
of  every  principle  upon  which  treaties  could  be  made. 
To  admit  it  for  a  moment  were  to  ere<5t  this  power, 
ufurped  at  home,  into  a  legiflature  to  govern  mankind* 
It  is  an  authority  that  on  a  thoufand  occafiohs  they  have 
afferted  in  claim,  and  whenever  they  are  able,  exerted  in 
pra(Stice.  The  dereli(5tion  of  this  whole  fcheme  of  jwlicy 
became^  therefore,  an  indifpenlible  previous  condition  to 
all  -renewal  of  treaty'.  The  remark  of  the  British  cabinet 
on  this  arrogant  and  tyrannical  claim  is  natural  and  un* 
avoidable.  Our  miniftry.  ilate,  **  That  while  tbefe  di/poji' 
**  iiottsjball  be  perjijled  in^  nothing  is  left  for  the  King  but  tt 
*V  profecute  a  wsr  that  isjujl  and  necejfary^ 

It  was  of  courfe,  that  we  fhould  wait  until  the  enemy 
ihewed  fome  fort  of  <lirpofition  on  his  part  to  fulfil  this 
ccmdition.  It  was  hoped  indeed  that  our  fupf^nt  drains 
might  be  fuffered  to  fteal  into  the  auguit  ear  in  a  more 
propitious  feaibn*  That,  feafon,  however,  invoked  by  fo 
many  vows,  confHrati(Mi8  and  prayers,  did  not  come. 
£very  declaration  of  hoftility  renovated,  and  every  a4t  pur- 
fued  with  double  animofity-— the  over-running  of  Lom- 
bardy-«-the  fubjugation  of  Piedmont-— the  pofleiEon  of  it's 
impregnable  fortrefles«-*the  feizing  on  all  the  neutral  ilates 
X)f  Italy— ^ur  expulfion  from  Leghorn— inftances  for  ever 
renewed,  for  ow:  expuUion  from  Genoa«»— Spain  rendered 

*<  ^ndidons  juft,  honourable  and  pcraoanent,  eltlier  by  the  eftablifhmeqt  of  a  general 
"  congrefs,  which  has  been  fo  happily  the  means  of  reftoring  peace  to  Europe,  or  by 
"  a  preliminary  difcu/fion  of  the  principles  which  may  be  propofed,  on  either  fide,  as 
**  a  foundation  of  a  general  pacification ;  or,  lafUy,  by  an  impartial  -examination  of 
**  any  other  way  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  for  arriving  at  die  fame  fiihKaiy 
"  end." 

Iiv»rum§-StTtett  April  10,  1796. 
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fubje6t  to  them  and  hoftile  to  us — Portugal  bent  under  the 
yoke — ^half  the  Empire  over-run  and  ravaged^  were  the 
only  ligns  which  this  mild  republick  thought  proper  to 
manifeft  of  her  pacifick  fentiments.  Every  demonftration 
of  an  implacable  rancour  and  an  untameable  pride  were 
the  only  encouragements  we  received  to  the  renewal  of  our 
fupplications. 

Here  therefore  they  and  we  were  fixed.  Nothing  wat 
left  to  the  Britifh  miniftry  but  "  to  profecute  a  war  juft 
and  neceffary** — a  war  equally  juft  as  at  the  time  of  our 
engaging  in  it— a  war  become  ten  times  more  neceflary  by 
every  thing  which  happened  afterwards.  This  xefolution 
was  foon,  however,  forgot.  It  felt  the  heat  of  the  feafon 
and  melted  away.  New  hopes  were  entertained  from  fup* 
plication.  No  expedtations,  indeed*  were  then  formed 
from  renewing  a  direA  application  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  ibve* 
reigns.  At  length  a  ftep  was  taken  in  degradation  which 
even  went  lower  than  all  the  reft.  Deficient  in  merits  of 
our  own,  a  mediator  was  to  be  fought—and  we  looked  for 
that  mediator  at  Berlin  !  The  king  of  Prufiia*s  merits  in 
abandcHtiing  the  general  cauie  might  have  obtained  for  him 
fome  fort  of  infl.uence  in  favour  of  thofe  whom  he  had 
deferted ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  his  Pruflian  majefty 
had  lately  difcovered  fo  marked  an  affe<Stion  for  the  court 
of  St.  James*s,  or  for  the  court  of  Vienna,  as  to  exdte 
much  hope  of  his  interpofing  a  very  powerful  mediation 
to  deliver  them  from  the  diftrefles  into  which  he  had 
brought  them. 

If  humiliation  is  the  element  in  which  we  live,  if  it  is 
become  not  only  our  occafional  policy  but  our  habit,  no 
great  obje(5tion  can  be  made  to  the  modes  in  which  it  may 
be  diverfified;   though,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  be  charmed 
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with  the  idea  of  our  expoflng  our  lazar  fores  at  the  door 
of  every  proud  fervitor  of  the  French  republick,  where 
the  c»urt-dogs  will  not  deigu  to  lick  them.  We  had,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  a  mioifter  at  that  court,  who  might  try, 
it*s  temper,  and  recede  and  advance  as  he  found  backward-, 
nefs  or  encouragement.  But  to  fend  a  gentleman  there  on 
no  other  end  than  this,  and  with  no  aflurance  whatever 
that  he  fhould  not  find,  what  he  did  find,  a  repulfe,  feems 
to  me  to  go  far  beyond  all  the  demands  of  a  humiliation, 
merely  politick.  .  I  hOpe,  it  did  not  arife  from  a  predelic- 
tion  for  that  mode  of  condudl. 

.  The  cup  of  bitterne^  was  not,  however,  drained  to  the 
dregs.  Bafle  and  jBerlin  were  not  fufficient.  After  fo 
many  and  fo  diverfified  repulfes,  we  were  refolved  to  make 
another  Experiment,  and  to  try  another  mediator.  Among 
the  unhappy  gentlemen  in  whofe  perfons  royalty  is  in- 
fulfed  and  degraded  at  the  feat  of  plebeian  pride,  and  up* 
ftart  infolence,  there  is  a  minifter  from  Denmark  at  Paris* 
Without  any  previous  encouragement  to  that,  any  more 
than  the  other  fteps,  we  fent  through  this  turnpike  to  de-' 
mand  a  paiTport  for  a  x)er(bn  Who  on  our  part  was  to  fblidt 
peace  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  footftool  of  regicide  itfelf» 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  of  thofe  degraded 
beings  could  have  influence  enough  to  fettle  any  part  of 
the  terms  in  favour  of  the  candidates  for  further  degrada- 
tion ;  befides,  fuch  intervention  would  be  a  dire(St  breach 
in  their  fyftem,  which  did  not  permit  one  fovereign  power 
to  utter  a  word  in  the  concerns  of  his  equal. — ^Another  re- 
pulfe.—We  were  defired  to  apply  diredUy  in  our  peribos* 
—We  fabmitted  and  made  the  application. 

It  might  be  thought  that  here,  at  lengthy  we  had 
touched  the  bottom  of  humiliation ;  our  lead  was  brought 
up  covered  with  mud.     But  **  in  the  loweft  deep,  a  lower 
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^^  deep**  was  to  open  for  us  ftill  more  profound  abyfles  of 
difgrace  and  fliame.  However,  in  we  leaped.  We  came 
forward  in  our  own  name.  The  paflport,  fuch  a  pailport 
and  fafe  condudl  as  would  be  granted  to  thieves,  who 
might  come  in  to  betray  their  accomplices,  and  no  better, 
was  granted  to  Britifh  fupplication.  To  leave  no  doubt  of 
if 8  fpirit,  as  foon  as  the  rumour  of  this  zSt  of  condefcen- 
iion  could  get  abroad,  it  was  formally  announced  with  an 
explanation  from  authority,  containing  an  inventive  againfi: 
the  miniftry  of  Great  Britain,  their  haWtual  frauds,  their 
proverbial,  punick  perfidy.  No  fuch  ftate  paper,  as  a  pre* 
Hminary  to  a  negociatioh  for  peace  has  ever  yet  appeared. 
Very  few  declarations  of  war  have  ever  ftiewn  fo  mudi 
and  fb  unqualified  animofity.     I  place  it  below  *  as  a  di«. 

plomatick 

^  OJkvU  Note^  extrfcOcdfrom  theJawml  ^f  Ae  Dtfend^r$  ^  the  countr/. 
JEjpeetttwe  DireStery^ 

^  Different  Jearnak  have  advanced  that  an  Engiifli  plenipotenrifliy  hftd  rau^9# 
^f  Paris»  and  had  prefented  hmiAf  te  the  E^iocutive  Dire&ory,  hut  that  his  prQpo&- 
**  dons  not  having  appeared  fatisfaftory,  he  had  received  orders  ii^ftantly  to  <juit 
**  France. 

««  AU  thcfe  affertions  are  equally  falfe* 

<«  The  notices  given,  in  the  Englifti' papers,  of  a  miniftcr  having  baen  fa|t  to  Psriip 
**  there  to  treat  of  peaces  bring  to  reGolle<ftion  the  overmres  of  Mr.  Wickham  to  dio 
**  ambaffador  of  the  republick  at  Bafle,  and  the  rumours  circulated  relative  to  the  mif- 
«*  fion  of  Mr.  Hammond  to  the  court  of  Pruffia.  The  injignificance^  or  rather  the 
^*  Jiibtle  duplicity y  the  PUNICR  JfyU  #/"  Mr.  Wickham's  note,  is  not  forgotlcn. 
«*  According  to  die  partizans  of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  it  was  to  Paris  that  Mr.  Ham- 
*f  mond  was  to  come  to  fpeak  for  |jeacc :  when  his  deftination  became  publick,  apd  it 
«*  was  known  that  he  went  to  Pruffia,  the  fame  writer  repeated  that  it  was  to  acce- 
•*  lerate  a  peace,  and  notwithftanding^  the  objeft,  now  well  known,  of  this  negocia-i 
**  tion,  was  to  engage  Pmffia  to  break  her  treaties  with  the  republick,  and  to  return  into 
*<  the  coalition— The  court  of  Berlin,  feithful  to  its  engagements,  repulfed  thefe  per-- 
**  fdious  propofidons.  But  in  converting  tliis  intilgue  into  a  miffion  for  peace,  the 
**  Engliih  miniftry  joined  to  the  hope  of  giving  a  new  enemy  to  France,  that  qfjiif^ 
"  ti/ying  the  continuance  ff  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  EngUJIi  nation^  %nd  of 
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plomatick  diriolity,  and  in  order  to  be  the  better  under-- 
Aood)  in  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  a  piece 
which  indeed  defies  all  defcription— *^  None^  but  itfelf  can 
*^  be  it's  parallel." 

I  pafs  by  all  the  infolence  and  contumely  of  the  per- 
formance, as  it  comes  from  them.  The  prefent  queftion  ' 
is  not  how  we  are  to  be  aflfecSted  with  it  in  regard  to  our 
dignity.  That  is  gone.  I  fliall  fay  no  more  about  it- 
Light  lie  the  earth  on  the  alhes  of  Englifh  pride.  I  Ihalli 
only  obferve  upon  it  polittcalfy^  and  as  furnifliing  a  direc* 
tion  for  our  own  conduift  in  this  k)w  buiinefs. 

The  very  idea  of  a  negociation  for  peace,  whatever  the 
inward  icntiments  of  the  parties  may  be,  implies  fome 
confidence  in  their  faith^  fome  degree  of  beEef  in  the 

^  thnming  all  the  adhm  of  it  an  (he  French  giFuemment.  Sbch  veds  dMa  theaim  of 
<< .  Mr  Wlckhom's  note.  Such  is  JHU  that  of  the  notices  given  mt  this  tinie  in  the 
•*  Engli/b  papers. 

'*  This  aim  will  appear  evrdant,  if  we  reffeft  how  dilEcult  it  is^  that  die  ambitious 
*'  government  of  England  fhould  fincerely  wUh  for  a  peace  that  Vfooidjhatchfrom  it 
^*  it^s  maiitime  preponderant^^  wouU  ve^lahlijh  the  freedom  qf  the  feas^  wotiUl 
^  give  a  new  in^mife  to  the  Spani/hf  Dutch^  and  French  nwrines^  and  would  carry 
•*  to  the  higheft  degi'ee  of  profperity  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  thofe  nations  ift 
•*  which  it  has  always  found  rivals^  and  which  it  has^  confidetedas  enenMs  of  itV 
^  commercei  when  they  were  tired  of  being  it's  dupes. 

^  But  there  will  no  longer  be  anjf  credit  gioen  to  the  p0cifick  intentions  of  the 
^  Engli/h  Miniflry^  when  it  is  known^  that  ifs  gold  and  it*s  intriguesy.  it^s  open 
"  praSticeSy  and  ifs  injinuations^  hefiege  more  than  ever  the  cabinet  of  Vienna^ 
^  and  are  one  of  the  principal  obflaeles  to  the  negoeiation  which  that  cabinet  wouU^ 
♦*  of  it/elf  be  induced  to  enter  oil  for  peace^ 

^  They  will  no  longer  be  credited^  finally,  when  die  moment  of  the  nsmeiir  of 
'*  thefe  overtures  being  circulated  is  confidered..  7  he  Engli/h  nation  fupports  impa-^ 
^  tiently  the  continuance  of  the  war^  a  reply  ntufl  be  made  to  ifs  compUints^  t A 
^  reproaches:  the  parliament  is  about  to  re-<)pen  it'a  fittings,  the  mouths  of  the 
*<  ofators  who  will  declaim  againft  the  war  muft  be  flinty  the  demand  of  new  taxes- 
*^  muft  be  juilified ;  and  to  obtain  thefe  refults,  it  is  neceflary  to*  be  enabled  to  advanee^ 
•*  that  the  French  government  refufcs  every  reafonable  propofitioa  of  peace^''^ 
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profeffions  which  are  made  concerning  it.  A  temporary 
and  occafional  credit,  at  leaft,  is  granted.  Otherwife  men 
Humble  on  the  very  threfhold.  I  therefore  wilh.  to  afk 
what  hope  we  can  have  of  their  good  faith»  who,  as  the 
very  bafis  of  the  negociation,  aflume  the  ill  faith  and  trea- 
chery of  thofe  they  have  to  deal  with  ?  The  terms,  as 
againft  us,  muft  be  fuch  as  imply  a  full  fecurity  againft  a 
treacherous  condu<5t — that  is,  fuch  terms  as  this  Dire<5tory 
dated  in  it's  firft  declaration,  to  place  us  <*  in  an  utter  ira-;. 
*<  poffibility  of  executing  our  wretched  projedts.*?  This  is 
the  omen,  and  the  fole  omen,  under  which  we  have  con*^ 
fented  to  open  our  treaty. 

The  fecond  obfervation  I  have  to  make  upon  it,  (muoh 
conne^ed  undoubtedly  with  the  firft,)  is,  that  they  have 
informed  you  of  the  refult  they  propofe  from  the  kind  of 
peace  they  mean  to  grant  you ;  that  is  to  fay^  the  union 
they  propofe  among  nations  with  the  view,  of  rivalling 
our  trade  and  deftroying  our  naval  power ;  and  this  they 
fuppofe  (and  with  good  reafon  too)  muft  be  the  inevitable 
efiedb  of  their  peace.  It  forms  one  of  their  principal 
grounds  for  fufpe<Sting  our  minifters  could  not  be  in  good 
earneft  in  their  propofition.  They  make  no  fcruple  be- 
forehand to  tell  you  the  whole  of  what  they  intend ;  and 
this  is  what  we  call,  in  the  modern  ftyle,  the  acceptance 
of  a  propofition  for  peace !  In  old  language  it  would  be 
called  a  moft  haughty,  o£fenfive,  and  iniblent  reje<5tion  of 
all  treaty. 

Thirdly,  they  tell  you  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
perfidious  policy  which  di<5lates  your  delufive  offer ;  that 
is,  the  defign  of  cheating  not  only  them,  but  the  people 
of  England,  againft  whofe  intereft  and  inclination  this  war 
is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  on. 
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If  we  liroceiid  in. this  bufiaefs>  under  this  preliminary 
declaration,  it  feems  to  me,  that  we  admit,  (now  for  the 
third  time)  by  {bmething  a  great  deal  flronger  than  words, 
the  truth  of  the  charges  of  every  kind  which  they  make 
upon  the.Britifli  rniniftry,  and  the  grounds  Of  thofe  foul 
impiitations.  The  language  ufed  by  us,  which  in  other 
circumftances  would  not  be  exceptionable,  in  this  cafe  tends 
Very  ftrongly  to  confirm  ^ind  realize  the  fufpiciqn  of  our 
enemy.  I  mean  the  declaration,  that  •  if  we  do  not  obtain 
fuch  terms  of  peace  as  fliits  our  opinion  of  what  our  in- 
terefts  require,  tbeuy  and  in  that  cafe,  we  ftiall  continue 
the  war  with  vigour.  This  offer  fo  reafoned,  plainly  im- 
plies, that  without  it,  our  leaders  themfelves  entertain 
great  doubts  of' the  opinion  and  good  a£l^6tions  of  the 
Britifh  people;  otherwife  there  does  not  appear  any  caufe, 
why  we  lliould  proceed  under  the  fcandalous  conftru^tion 
of  our  enemy,  upon  the  former  offer  made  by  Mr,  Wick- 
ham,  and  On  the  hew  offer  made  diredtly  at  Paris.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  from  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  but  from  the 
danger  of  radicating  that  falfe  fentiment  in  the  breai3;s  of 
the  enemy,  that  I  think,  under  the  aufpices  ^f  this  decla- 
ration, we  cannot,  with  the  leaft  hope  of  a  good  event, 
or,  indeed,  with  any  regard  to  the  common  fafety,  pro* 
ceed  in  the  train  of  this  negociation.  I  wifti  miniftry 
would  ferioufly  confider  the  importance  of  their  feeming 
to  confirm  the  enemy  in  an  opinion,  that  his  frequent  ufe 
of  appeals  to  the  people  againft  their  government  h^s  not 
been  without  it*s  effe<St.  If  it  puts  an  end  to  this  war,  it 
will  render  another  impra<Sticable. 

Whoever  goes  to  the  directorial  prefence  under  this  paff- 
port,  with  this  offenfive  comment,  and  foul  explanation, 
goes,  in  the  avowed  fenfe  of  the  court  to  which  he  is 
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fent;  as  the  inftniment  of  a  government  diffixbtod  fittn 
tiie  inierefts  and  wiflies  of  the  nation^  for  the  purpofe  of 
cheating  both  the  people  of  France  and  the  peoj^  of 
England.  He  goes  out  the  declared  emifiary  of  a  faxthlefs 
miniftry.  He  has  perfidy  for  his  credentials.  He  has  na^ 
tional  weaknefs  for  his  full  powers.  I  yet  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  be  foond  to  inveft  himfeif  with  that  chanu^r. 
If  there  ihould,  it  would  be  pleafant  to  read  his  inftruc- 
tions  on  the  anfwer  which  he  is  to  give  to  the  Dire£tory»  in 
caib  they  ihould  repeat  to  him  the  fubftance  of  the  xnani^ 
feilo  which  he  carries  with  him  in  .his  portfolio. 

So  much  for  the  ^^  manifefto  of  the  regicide  court 
which  went  along  with  the  paflport.  Left  this  declaration 
flioukl  feem  the  eSe6k  of  hafte,  or  a  mere  fudden  efiiiiion 
of  pride  and  infotence,  on  full  deliberation^  about  a  week 
after  comes  out  a  fecond.  This  manifefto,  is  dated  the 
fifth  of  O&oheTy  one  day  before  the  Cpeech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  vigil  of  the  feftive  day  of  cordial  unanimity 
fo  happily  celebrated  by  all  parties  in  the  Britifti  pailia- 
ment.  In  this  |»ece  the  regicides,  our  worthy  friends,  (I 
caU  them  by  advance  and  by  oourteTy  what  by  law  I  flndi 
be  obliged  to  adl  them  hereafter)  our  *«iofthy  friends,  I 
fay,  renew  and  enforce  the  former  declaration  conceraiiag 
omr  faith  and  iincerity,  which  they  panned  to  our  paflport. 
On  thx«e  other  points  which  run  through  aH  their  declara'* 
tiens,  they  are  more  ex^cit  than  <ever. 

Firft,  they  more  diredlly  undertake  to  be  the  red  Tepre-. 
^ntatives  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom :  and  on  a  fvp- 
poiition,  in  which  they  agree  with  our  pariiamedtary  >r»> 
formetty  that  the  Hotxfe  of  Ctommons  is  not  that  reprefen- 
tettive,  the  jfunl^n  being  vacant,  ihey,  as  ow  true  confA" 
tution^  organs  inlbrm  his  m^fty  md  ^e  world  of  lAx 
I  ienfe 
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teaSs  of  the  nation.  Thef  tell  us  that  '*  the  £og^  peo« 
<<  pie  fee  with  regret  his  majefty*s  government  iqiiander- 
**  ing  away  the  funds  which  had  been  granted  to  him.* 
Thk  aftoniihing  jpTumption  of  the  publick  voice  of  £|ng- 
land,  is  but  a  (light  foretafte  of  the  ufurpation  which>  on 
a  peace,  we  may  be  aifured  they  wUI  make  of  al]  the 
powers  in  all  the  parts  of  our  vaffal  conftitution.  **  If 
**  they  do  thefe  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  (hall  be 
**  done  in  the  dry  T 

Next  they  tell  us  as  a  condition  to  our  treaty,  that 
**  this  government  muft  abjure  the  unjuft  hatred  it  beacs^. 
"  to  them,  and  at  laft  open  it's  ears  to  the  voice  of  hu- 
**  manity.**— -Truly  this  is,  even  from  them,  an  extraor- 
dinary demand.  Hitherto  it  feems  we  have  put  wax  into 
our  ears  to  (hut  them  up  agsdnft  the  tender,  (bothing 
ftrains,  in  the  affettuofo  of  humanity,  warbled  from  the 
throats  of  Reubel,  Camot,  Tallien,  and  the  whole  chorus 
of  confifcators,  domiciliary  vifitors,  committee-men  of  re- 
fearch,  jurors  and  preildents  of  revolutionary  tribunals, 
regiddes,  aflaffins,  maflacrers,  and  (eptembrizers.  It  is 
not  difficidt  to  difcon  what  fort  of  humanity  our  govern* 
ment  Is  to  learn  from  thefe  fyren  fingers.  Our  govern- 
ment alio,  I  admit  with  (bme  reafon,  as  a  ilep  towards  the 
pcopofed  firatemity,  is  required  to  abjure  the  unjuft  hatred 
which  it  bears  to  this  body  of  honour  and  virtue.  I  thank 
God  I  am  neither  a  minifter  nor  a  leader  of  oppofition.  I 
proteft  I  cannot  do  what  they  defire.  I  could  not  do  it  if 
I  were  under  the  guillotine ;  or  as  they  ingenioufly  and 
p9eafantly  exprefs  it/  «  looking  out  of  the  little  national 
••  window."  Even  at  that  opening  I  could  receive  none 
of  their  light.  1  am  fortified  i^ainft  all  fuch  affetftions 
by  the  dedaration  of  the  governnaent,  which  I  muft  yet 
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conlidcr  as  lawful,  made  on  the:a9th  of  October  1 793  *,  ancf- 
ftill  ringing  in  my  ^ars.  This  declaration  was  tranfmitted  noti 
only  to  all  our  commanders  by  fea  and  land,  but  to  our 
minifters  in  every  court  of  Europe.  It  is  the  moft  elo- 
quent and  highly  finijOied  in  the  ftyle,  the  moft  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  topicks,  the  moft  orderly  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  moft  rich  in  the  colouring,  without  em- 
ploying the  fmalleft  degree  of  exaggeration,  of  any  ftate 
paper  that  has  ^ver  yet  appeared.  An  ancient  writer,  Plu- 
tarch, I  think  it  is,  quotes  fome  verfes  on  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles,  who  is  called  ^*  the  only  orator  that  left  ftings^ 
"  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.**  Like  his,  the  eloquence 
of  the  declaration,  not  contradicting,  but  enforcing  fenti- 
ments  of  the  trueft  humanity,  has  left  ftings  that  have 
penetrated  more  than  fkin*deep  into  my  mind ;  and  never 

can 

♦  "  In  their  place  hasfucceeded  a  fyftetn  deftruAive  of  all  jjublick  order,  maintained 
*•  by  profcriptions,  exiles  and  confifcations  without  number :  by  arbitrary  imprijfon- 
•*  ment ;  by  maflacres  which  cannot  be  remembered  without  horror ;  and  at  kngth  by 
.  /'  the  execrable  murder  of  a  juft  and  beneficent  fovereign,  and  of  the  illu{lriou& 
**  princefs,  who,  with  an  unfhaken  firmneis,  has  fliared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her 
"•*  royal  confort,  his  protrafled  fufferings,  his  cruel  captivity  and  his  ignominious  death.'* 
— "  TTiey  (the  allies)  have  had  to  encounter  a£b  of  aggreiCon  without  pretext,  open 

'^  "  violations  of  all  treaties,  unprovoked  declarations  of  war ;  in  a  word,  whatever  cor- 
**  ruption,  intrigue  or  violence  could  effeft  for  the  purpofe.  fo  openly  avowed,  of  fub- 
•*  verting  all  the  inftitutions  of  fociety,  and  of  extending  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
**  that  confufion,  which  has  produced  the  mifery  of  France." — 

"  This  ftate  of  things  connot  exift  in  France  without  involving  all  the  furrounding 
"  powers  in  one  common  danger,  without  giving  tliem  the  right,  without  impofing  it 
♦*  upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  an  evil,  which  exift^  only  by  the  ftic- 
•♦  ceflive  violation  of  all  law  and  all  property,  and  which  attacks  the  fundamental  prin* 
**  ciples  by  which  mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  civil  fociety.'*--'"  The  king^ 
"  would  impofe  none  other  than  equitable  and  moderate  conditions,  not  fuch  as  the 
**  expcnce,  the  rifques  and  the  facrifices  of  the  war  might  juftify ;  but  fuch  as  his  ma- 

,  "  jefty  thinks  himfelf  under  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  requiring,  with  a  view  ta 
**  thefe  confiderations,  aSid  ftill  more  to  that  of  his  own  fecurity  and  of  the  future 
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.   fanMh^y  be  ifiXtradled  by  all  the  furgery  of  mnrder;  never' 
caii  the  throbfeiings •  they  have  created,  be.affuaged  by  all 
the:  cmblHent  cataplafms  of  robbery  and  confifcation.     1 
oannot  love  .the  republick. 

'  The' third  point  which  they  have  more  clearly  exprefled 
than  everi  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  reft ;  and  with 
them  furnilhes  a  complete  view  of  the  regicide  fyftem* 
For  they  demand  as  a  condition,  without  which  our  am- 
baifador  of  obedience  cannot  be  received  with  any  hope  of 
fuccefs>  that  he  (hall  be  ^^  provided  with  full  powers  to 
•*  negociate  a  peace  bet>yeen  the  French  republick  and 
^^  Great  Britain,  and  to  conclude  it  definitively  between  the 
**  TWO  powers."  With  their  fpear  they  draw  a  circle 
about  us.  They  will  hear  nothing  of  a  joint  treaty.  We 
muft  make  a  peace  feparately  from  our  allies.  We  muft,. 
as  the  very  firft  and  preliminary  ftep^.  be  guilty  of  that 

^*  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  m^efty  defires  nothing  more  fincereTy  than  thus  to  ter- 
"  minate  a  war,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  all  the  calamities  of 
**  which,  as  now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  ambition^ 
**  the  perfidy  and  the  violence  of  thofe,  whofe  crinoes  have  involved  their  own  countr]^ 
**  in  mifcry,.and  dilgraced  aU  civilized  nations." — "  The  king  promifes  on  his.  part 
**  the  fufpcnfion  of  hoftilities,  friendfhip,  and  (as  for  as  the  courfe  of  events  will 
**  allow,  of  which  tlie  will  of  man  cannot  difpofe)  fecurity  and  prote,6Hon  to.  all  thoffe 
"  who,  by  declaring  for'a  monarchical  form  of  government,  ihall  (hake  oflF  the  yoke 
*^  of  faRguinary  anarchy ;  of  that  anarchy-  which  has  broken  all  the  moft  facred  bondt> 
**  of  fociety^,  diffolved  all  die  relations  of  civil  life,,  violated  every  right,  confounded 
"  every  duty ;  which  ufes  the  name  of  liberty  to  eiercife'  the  moft  cruel  tyranny,  to 
**  annihilate  all  property,  to  feize  on  all  poflefSons ;  which  founds  it's  power  on  the 
'^  pretended  confent  of  the  people,  and  icfdf  carries  fii'e  and  fword  through  extenfive 
^*  provinces  for  having  df manded  their  laws,,  their  religioa  and  their,  laxofid  faoe^ 
*«  reignr 

Declaration  fent  by  his  majefty's  command  to  the  commanders  of  his  majefty's 

fleets  and  armies  employed  againft  France,  and  to  his  majefty's  miniflers  em—  . 

ployed  at  foreign  courts.. 

Whitehall  Oa.  29,  1793. 
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perfidy  towards  our  friends  and  aflbciates,  with  wfatdh  thef 
reproach  tis  in  our  tradfadtions  with  them  our  eneftues« 
We  are  called  upon  fcandalouily  to  betray  the  fundament^ 
fecurities  to  oiirfelves  and  to  all  nations.  In  my  opinion, 
(it  is  perhaps  but  a  poor  one)  if  we  are  meanly  bold 
enough  to  fend  an  ambaflador  fuch  as  this  official  note  of 
the  enemy  requires,  we  cannot  even  difpatch  our  emiflary 
Without  danger  of  bdng  charged  with  a  breaich  of  our 
alliance.  Government  noW  underftands  the  full  meaning 
of  the  paffport. 

Strange  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  ways  of 
thinking  and  in  the  feelings  of  men :  But,  it  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary coalition  of  parties  indeed,  and  a  kind  of  un- 
heard-of unanimity  in  publick  councils,  which  can  impofe 
this  new-difcovered  fyftem  of  negociation,  as  ibund  na- 
tional policy  on  the  underftanding  of  a  fpedtator  of  this 
wonderful  fcene,  who  judges  on  the  principles  of  any  thing 
he  ever  before  fa w,  read,  or  heard  of,  and  above  aU,  on 
the  und^rftanding  of  a  peribn  who  has  in  his  eye  the  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  laft  feven  years. 

I  know  it  is  fuppofed,  that  If  good  terms  of  capitulation 
are  not  granted,  after  We  have  thus  fo  repeatedly  hung 
etit  the  white  flag^  the  national  fpirit  will  revive  with  ten- 
f<^  ardour.  This  is  an  experiment  cautioafly  to  be  made. 
Reculer  pour  niieux  Jiiutery  according  to  the  French  by-wofd, 
cannot  he  trulled  to  as  a  genera]  rule  of  condu<5t.  To  diet 
a  man  into  weaknefs  and  languw,  afterwards  to  give  him 
Ae  gi-cater  'ftrength,  has  more  of  the  cmpirick  than  the 
rational  phyHcian.  It  is  true  that  fome  perfons  have  been 
kicked  into  courage ;  and  this  is  no  bad  hint  to  give  to 
thofe  who  are  too  forward  and  liberal  in  beftowing  infults 
and  outrages  on  their  paffive  companions.  But  fuch  a 
courfe  does  not  at  firft  view  appear  a  well-chofen  difcipline 
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to  form  men  to  a  nke  Cenfe  of  honour*  or  a  qwk  tefy^ 
meht  of  injuries.  A  long  habit  of  humiliation  does  nci 
item  a  very  good  preparative  to.  manly  and  vig(Hpu$  fentw 
ment.  It  may  not  leavet  peihaps>  enough  of  energy  ioi 
the  mind  fairly  to  difcem  what  are  good  terms  or  what  ;n^ 
not.  Men  low  and  difpirited  may  regard  thoie  terms  as. 
not  at  all  amifs,  which  in  another  ihUbe  of  mind  they 
would  think  intolerable:  if  they  grow  peeviib  in  this  ftate^ 
of  mindy  they  may  be  roofed^  not  againft  the  enemy^ 
whom  ihey  have  been  taught  to  fear»  but  againft  the  roi-^ 
ztiftry  ^,  who  are  more  within  their  reach*  and  who  hav(9^ 
refufed  conditions  that  are  xiot  unreafbnabie,  from  power 
that  they  have  been  taught  to  coniider  as  irrefifiible^ 

If  all  that  for  ibme  months  I  have  heard  have  thp  lead 
foundation,  I  hope  it  has  not*  the  minifteis  are*  perhaps> 
not  quite  fo  much  to  be  blamed*  as  their  oondition  is  to  be^ 
lamented.  I  have  been  given  to  tmderftand*  tbajt  tlieeCe- 
]MX)CQeding6  are  not  in  their  origin  properly  theirs.  It  }9> 
fsdd  that  there  is  a  iecret  in  the  Uouie  of  Commons..  It 
is  faid  that  minifters  ad  not  according  to  the  voiN9S*  jbiut 
according  to  the  diipofitions*  of  the  m:^odty.  I  hear  tiiat 
the  minority  has  kmg  fince  <poken  the  general  fenfe  >of  th^ 
nation ;  and  that  to  prevent  thoSt  who  compofe  It  from 
hafving  the  open  and  avowed  lead  in  that  faoufe^  or  perha{)9' 
in  both  houfes,  it  was  necefl^y  to  pro-occupy  ihear  ground* 
and  to  take  their  proportions  out  of  their  mouths*  evest 
with  the  hazard  of  being  afterwaids  reproached  wttiti  .> 
oompliance  whk^  it  was  forefeen  would  be  fi^ustfle^. 

If  the  general  difpofition  of  the  peo^de  be»  as  I  hear  it 
is*  f(M:  an  immediate  peace  with  re^dde*  without  £o  much 
as  oonfidering  our  pubUdk  and  fiikmn  engagements  to  the: 
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pjirty  in  Prance  whofe  caufe  we  had  efpoiifed,  or  thC;  en- 
gagements ex^reflfed  in  our  general  alliances,,  -jiot  paly, 
withiout  an  enquiry  int»  the- terms,  but  with  a  certaia 
knowledge  that  none  but  the  worft  terms  will  be  offe.i;edj 
it  is  all  over  with.  us.  It  is  ftrange,  but  it  may  be  true, 
that  as  the  <ianger  from  jacobinifm  is  increafed  in  my  eyes 
and  in  yours,  the  fear  of  it  is  lefTenedin^  the  eyes  of  many 
people  Who  formerly  regarded  it  with  horror.  It  feems^ 
they  aA  under  the  impreflion  of  terrors  of  another  fort, 
which  have  frightened  them  out  of  their  firft  appreben- 
iions.  But  let  their  fears  or  their  hopea,  or  their  defirejS, 
be  what  they  will,  they  Ihould  recolledt,  that  they  who' 
would  make  peace  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
terms,  make  a  furrender.  They  are  conquered.  They 
do  not  treat;  they  receive  the  law*  Is  this  the  difpofiti9n 
of  the  people  of  England?  Then  the  people  of  England 
are  contented  to  feek  in  the  kindnefs  of  a  foreign  fyfter 
matick  enemy  combined  with  a  dangerous  faction  at  home, 
a  fecurity  which  they  cannot,  find  in  their  own  patriotlfa\ 
and  their  own  courage.  They  are  willing  to,  truft  to  the 
fympathy  of  regicides,  the .  guarantee  of  the  Britifh  mpt 
narchy.  They  are  content  to  reft  their  religion  ,on  tho 
piety  of  atheifts  by  eftabliftiment.  They  are  fatisfied  to 
feek  in  the  clemency  of  pra<^fed  murderers  the  fecurity 
of  their  lives.  They,  are  pleafed  to  confide  their  property 
to  the  fafeguard  of  thofe  who  are  robbers  by  inclination, 
intereft,  habit,  and  fyftem.  ^  If  this  be  our  deliberate 
mind,  truly  we  deferye.  to  lofe,  .what  it.  is  impoijible  we 
fhould  long  retain,  the  name  of  a  nation. 

In  niatters  of  ftate,  a  conftitutional  competence  to  acSt, 
is  in  many  cafes  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  queftion.     With- 
out difputing  (God  forbid  I  ihould  difpute)  the  fole  com- 
petence of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  each  in  it's  pro- 
vince. 
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vince,  to  decide  on  trat  and  peaccf  I  venture  to  fay,  no 
war  cah'he  long  carried  on  againft  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  war,  in  paiticnlar,  cannot  be  carried  on  unlefs  they 
are  enthufiaftically  in  favour  of  it/  Acquiefcence  \vill  not 
do.  There  muft  be  zeal.  Univerfal  zeal  in  fudi  a  caufe, 
and  at  fach  a  time  ^s  this  is,  cannot  be  looked  for;  nei- 
ther is  it  neceflary.  Zeal  in  the  larger  part  carries  the 
force  of  the  whole.  Wilbout  this,  no  government,  cer- 
tainly not  our  government,  is  capable  of  a  great  war. 
Kone  of  the  ancient  regular  governments  have  where- 
with^ to  fight  abroad  with  a  foreign  foe,  and  at  home  to 
overcome  remaning,  reluctance,  and  chicane.  It  muft  be 
fome  portentous  thing,  like  regicide  France,  that  can  ex- 
lubit  fudi  a  prodigy.  Yet  even  fhe,  the  mother  of  mon- 
fters)  more  pn^ifick  than  the  country  of  old  caUed  Ferax 
moff/lrorufft,  Ihews  fymptdms  of  being  alm6ft  eflfete-^ready;: 
and  (be  wHl  be  fo,  unlefs.  the  fdlow  of  a  peace  comes  to 
recruit  her  fertility.  But  whatever  may  be  reprefented 
concerning  the  meannefs  of  the  popular  limit,  I,  for  one,- 
do  not  think  fo  defperately  of  the  Britilh  nation.  Our 
minds,  as  I  f;ud,  are  light,  but  they  are  not  depraved. 
We  are  dreadfully  open  to  delusion  and  to  dgedHon ;  but 
we  are  capaUe  of  being  animated  and  undeceived. 

It  cannot  be  concealed.  We  are  a  divided  people.  But 
in  divifions,  where  a  part  is  to  be  taken,  we  are  to- make 
a  mufter  of  our  llrength.  I  have  often  endewTOured  to 
compute  and  to  clafs  thofe  who,  in  any  pcditical  view>  are' 
to  be  called  the  people.  Without  doing  ibmetliing  of  this 
fort  we  muft  proceed  abfurdly.  We  ihould  not  be  much 
wifer,  if  we  pretended  to  very  great  accuracy  in  our  efti- 
mate:  But  I  think,  in  the  calculation  I  have  made,  the 
error  cannot  be  very  material.-  In  Eb^uul  and  Scofland,  I 
compute  that  thofe  of-  sidult  age,  nc^t  Alining  in  life^  of 
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tolerable  Wifwe  for  iuc^  difeuflSoiMt  and  of  ibcoe  meaD»  of 
iofonnatioQ}  more  or  lel^  and  ^ho  ore  above  menial  de» 
pendencC)  (or  what  viitually  is,  fucb)  may  amount  to  about 
four  bundrcid  tbovUand..  Tb«re  is  iVicb  a  thing  z$  a  na« 
tural  repireientativo  of  the  people,  Tbis  body  is  Ibat  re* 
prefentative ;  acid  on  tbU  body^  mote  than  on  tbe  legat 
conftiti^nt)  tbe  artifida)  reprefentttiv^  depends.  Tbitia 
tb&  BntiOni  puUic)^ ;  and  it  i$  a  pnblick;  very  numerous, 
TbQ  rei^  when  ff«ble»  aie.  tb« .  obie£t»  of  piote<SUon ; 
wben  firoiig}  ibe  mvwn  of  foroe^  They  who  afie^  to 
^onUder  that  part  «f  u&  ia  my  oilier  li^bi^  infvdt  whsk 
tbey  ^^1«  us  ^  tbey  do  not  want  us  for  (^oan&Uors  in  d«« 
UberatiQ%  but  to  li^  us  as  Ibklieffs  for  baitle. 

Qi  tbiefe  fwf  bwdred  tbon&nd  political  otizenn  I  kek 
upon  one  liftbi  or  abo)»t  eighty  thouiaQd&  to  bs  pure  jacx>bii»H 
utterly  in^Qapabl»  of  amendment;  ol^jeiU  of  eikernal  vi^ 
l^ce ;  and  when;  ^wy  bvea)^  of^r*  of  y^gA  coaftrunt.  Qsk 
tji^ekt  ^  reaioij.  no  argu{nenK>  no  examptei  no  venerable 
ambPiiity*  can  hayet  tim  Q^^^ik  inftueace*  Tbey  defire  a 
chms^  »  ^^  ^^  ^^  bsv^Q  it  if  tiMiy  ^Mim  If  they  cao^ 
not  have  it  by  l&ngHiih  cdMt  tbey  witt  make  no  fost  of 
icmplQ  of  ha^nn^  i^  by  the  e«hal  of  Franct^  into  whidi 
already  tb^  v»,  virtN^y  iococperatedi.  It  is  ftely  their 
90med  and  aNsfidflnt  eoipofbation  of  the  advantagje^  of 
French.  firaMrnifty  anni  tb«  approochuig:  blefti^  oS  m^fftatlm 
intetccwwdk  tlMt  iklns  o^tet  their  mifcbiewgas  ^^^tion^ 
wiAh  a  loonnBotary  (jim^^. 

TbU  minodly  i$  gremt  and  fennidable.  I  do  not  know 
wheiihev  if  I  aiia^d,  at  the  totai  owenrtluraMF  of  a  ]i.ingjdom> 
l^uM  wifti  tO' h^ encumbered vwilh  a.  to«s^  body  of  par*^ 
,  tisans*  Tbey  aie  masft  e%(ily  difciplNted  and  dire£ked  i^am 
i|  t^  numhec  weqft  gr^er.  Tli«(G9»  hj^  tbeic  i^irit-  of 
imrifoe^  andi  br  ^b(e«  «e(^e&  i^gilatiii;  aiStivity^  are  of  a 
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fdfkSe  £n:  iuperior  to  their  numbers;  and  If  times  grew 
the  leaft  critical,  have  the  means  of  debauching  or  intinii- 
dating  many  of  thofe  vrho  are  now  found,  as  wtil  as  of 
adding  tid  their  ibite  largis  bodies  of  the  more  paffive  part 
of  the  notion.  This  minority  is  numerous  enough  to 
make  a  Unghty  cry  for  peace,  or  for  war,  or  for  any  olt« 
jcdt  ;diey  are  led  vdiementiy  to  defire.  By  paffing  from 
flace  to  jdace  with  a  velocity  incredible,  and  diverflfy- 
ing  their  character  and  defbdption,  they  are  capaUe  of 
mimkking  the  general  voice.  We  mijft  not  always  judge 
of  the  generality  of  the  opinion  by  the  noife  of  the  accla- 
mation. 

The  ms^ority,  the  ofher  four  fifths,  is  pet£e6Uy  found ; 
and  ot  the  beft  poffible  difpofition  to  religion,  to  govern- 
ment, to  the  true  and  tindivided  inters  of  their  country. 
Such  men  are  naturally  difpofed  to  peace,  lliey  who  are 
in  pof&ffion  of  all  they  wifh  are  languid  and  improvident. 
With  this  fanlt,  (and  I  admit  it^  exiilence  in  all  it*s  extent) 
Ihey  would  not  endure  to  hear  of  a  peace  that  led  to  the 
ruin  of  every  diing  for  which  peace  Is  dear  to  them. 
However,  the  defire  of  peace  is  efientialky  the  weak  fide 
of  diat  kind  of  men.  All  men  that  are  ruined,  are 
ruined  on  the  fide  of  their  natural  propen^ties.  There 
they  are  iHiguarded.  Above  aU,  good  men  do  not  fnfpeft 
that  their  defhii^on  is  attempted  through  their  virtues. 
Thh  theb  enemies  are  pcrft^dy  aware  of:  And  accord^ 
ingly,  they,  the  matt  torbnlent  of  mankind,  who  nevei* 
made  a  icruple  to  flu&e  ^le  tranqoilUty  of  their  country 
to  i£s  center,  nife  a  oontiaiial  cry  for  peace  widi  France, 
^ace  with  regicide,  and  war  with  the  reft  of  the  wodd^ 
k  theiv  motto.  FvdmiSae  beginuag,  and  even  wh^  the 
Fsench  g^e  tho  blows,  and  wo  havdly  oppofod  the  w's 
ffuriuf  m  tbdr  tSbna^  from  tliat  day  t»  thif  hour,  fik« 
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importunate  Guinea>'fowls  crying  o^ie  note  day  and  nighty 
they  have  called  for  peace. 

In  this  they  are,  as  I  confe^  in  all  things  they  ar^ 
perfe^y  coniiftent.  They  who  wi(h  to  unite  th^dafdvcs 
to  your  enemies,  naturally  defire,  that  you .  ihould  difarm 
yourfdf  by  a  peace  with  thefe  enemies^.  But  it  pafles  my 
conception,  how  they,  who  wifh  well  to  their  country  oa 
it's  antient  fyftem  of  laws  and  manners,  come  not  to  be 
doubly  alarmed,  when  they  find  iwthing  but  a  clamour  for 
peace,  in  the  months  of  the  men  on  earth  the  ieaft  diipoifed 
to  it  in  their  natural  or  in  their. habitual  charaA^. 

I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  general  abilities,  of  the 
j^Dobins :  not  that  I  fuppofe  them  lietter  bom  dian  others ; 
but  ftrong  paffions  awaken  the  faculties.  They  fufier  not 
a  particle  of  the  man  to  be  loft.  The  fpirit  of  enterprife , 
gives  to  this  defcription  the  full  ufe  of  all  thdr  native 
energies.  If  I  have  reafbn  to  concdve  that  my  enemy^ 
who,  as  fuch,  muft  have  an  intereft  in  my  deftnuStion,  is 
alfo  a  peribn  of  difcernment  and  fagiacity,  then  I  mlift  be 
quite  fure,  that  in  a  conteft,  the  obje&  he  violently  pur- 
fues,  is  the  very  thing  by  which  my  ruin  is  likely  to  be 
the  moft  perfe^Uy  accomplifhed. .  Why  do  the  jacobins 
cry  for  peace  ?  Becaufe  they  know,  that  this  point  gained, 
the  reft  will  follow  of  courie.  On  our  part,  why  are  all 
the  rules  ctf  prudence^  as  fure  as  the  laws  of  material  na> 
ture,  to  be  at  this  time  reverfed?  How  comes  it,  that 
now  for  the  firft  time,  men  think  it  right :  to  be,  governed 
by  the  counfels  of , their  enemies?  Ought  they  not  rather 
to  tremble,,  when  they  are  perfuaded  to  travel  on  the  fame 
Tostd ;  and  to  tend  to  the  fame  place  of.  reft  ?.....  ; 

The  minority  ifpeak  of,  is  not  fufcq)tible .  of  an-  im- 
preffion  fipm  the  topicks  of  ailment,  to  be  uied  to  the 
kuger  part  of  the  community.    I  therefore  do  j&ot  addref^ 
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to  them  any  psitt  of  what  I  have  to  fay.  The  more 
-forcibly  I  drive  my  arguments  againft  their  fyftem,  fo  as  > 
'to  make  an  impreffion  where  I  wtih  to  make  it,  the  more 
Ihxxigly  I  rivet  them  in  their  fentitnents.  As  for  us,  who 
compofe  the  far  larg^,  and  what  I  caD  the  far  better  part 
tjf  the  people;  let  me  fay,  that  we- have  not  been  quite 
fairiy  dealt  widi  when  called  to  this  deliberation.  The 
jacobin  minority  have  Seen  abundantly  fupplied  with  ftores 
«iid  proviiions  of  all  kinds  towards  their  wairfare.  No 
fort  of  argumentative  materials,  fuited  to  their  purpofes, 
have  been  withheld.  Falfe  they  are,  unfound,  ibphiftical ; 
but  they  are  regular  in  their  dire<5tion.  They  edl  bear 
one  way ;  and  thefy  all  go  to  the  fupport  of  the  fubftantial 
merits  of  thdr  caufe.  The  others  have  not  had  the  qnef- 
tion  fo  much  as  fairly  ftated  to  them.  >-<. 

•  There  has  not  been  in  this  century,  any  foreign  peace 
or  war,  in  it*s  origin,  the  fruit  of  popular  deiire;  except 
the  war  that  was  made  with  Spain  in  1739.  ^^^  Robert 
Walpole  was  forced  into  the  war  by  the  people,  who  were 
inflamed  to  this  meafure  by  the  moft  leading  politicians, 
by  the  firft  orators,  and  the  greateft  poets  of  the  time. 
For  that  war.  Pope  fung  his  dying  notes.  For  that  war, 
Johfifon,  in  more  energetick  ftrains,  employed  the  voice  of 
his  early  genius.  For  that  War,  Glover  diftinguiftied  him- 
felf  in  the  way  in  which  his  mufe  was  the  moft  natural 
and  happy.  The  crowd  readily  followed  the  politicians  in 
the  cry  for  a  war,  which  threatened  little  bloodlhed,  and . 
which  promifed  victories -that  were  attended  ^with  fome~ 
thing  more  folid  than' glory.  •  A  war  with  Spain  was  a' war 
of  plunder.  •  In  -the  inrefeht'  oohflidt  with  regicide.  Mi*. 
Pitt  has  not  hitherto  had,  nor 'will  perhaps  folr  a  feW  days 
have',  tnany  prizes  to  hold  out  in  the  lottery  of- warj  to 
teftipt  the  1o#cp  part  of .  oWr  chovaAtr.'^  -He^can-zob*^ 
, .  '    '  *      .  <^  maintain 
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mamtaifi  it  by  jua  appMl  to  the  )iig|ber;  tai  «q  tbofct  in 
v^om  U»t  higher  put  is  the  moft  pr«(kin)iii9iit,  Iks  muft 
look  tlie  moft  for  his  iuppoit.  Whilft  he  hoida  qih  op 
}]i4ucem9nts  to  the  wUe»  nor  briber  |o  the  ayuiciousy  he 
may  be  forced  by  a  vulgar  cry  into  «  peace  ten  times  more 
raioous  than  the  moft  difMlrous  war.  The  we<^er  .he  is 
in  the  fnn4  of  motives  which  9pply  toovr  ^vafio^  Mt-oac 
lazinefs,  and  to  our  la^tude^  if  he  means  to  carry  the 
war  to  any  end  at  all»  the  ftronger  he  o^ght  to  be  in  his 
addreC^  to  our  magnanimity  «nd  to  our  reafon. 

In  ilating  that  Walpole  was  driven  by  a  popular  clamour 
into  a  meafure  not  to 'be  juftified»  I  do  not  mean  whoUy  to 
excufe  his  condu(5t.  My  time  of  obdCervation  did  not  ex^ 
a^y  coincide  with  that  event;  but  I  read  much  of  the 
,.£ontroverfies  then  carried  on*  Several  years  after  the  con-* 
tefts  of  parties  had  ceafed^  the  people  were  amuiedj  and 
in  a  degree  warmed  with  them.  The  events  of  that  sera 
ieemed  then  of  magnitude,  which  the  revolutions  of  our 
time  have  reduced  to  parochial  importance ;  and  the  de^ 
bates»  which  then  (hook  the  natioo*  now  appear  of  no 
higher  momei^  than  a  diicuffion  in  a  veilry.  When  I  was 
very  youngi  a  geoeral  falhion  told  me  I  was  fo  admire 
fome  of  the  writings  againil  that  minifter ;  a  little  more 
maturity  taught  me  as  much  to  defpife  them.  I  observed 
one  fault  in  his  general  proceeding.  He  never  manfully 
put  forward  the  entire  ftrength  of  his  caufe.  He  tempo- 
fifed  ;  he  managed ;  and  adopting  very  nearly  the  fenti* 
meats  of  his  adverfanes»  he  oppofed  their  inferences. 
This*  fos  a  political  comnu^nder^  is  the  choice  of  a  we;^ 
poCt.  His  sdveHaciet  h«d  ^9  better  of  the  argvoaent,  as 
he  haiHlled  it*  net  m  the  veaifoa  and  juftice  of  his  cauleena^ 
hM  hkn  to  WBiiagci  i|«  I  iky  this^  after  havtng  ieeo» 
itAwitKf^MP  ^im  «xiflu»e^  th«  «iifiMal  40e«flM»ts  ee^i^ 
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ccming,  certain  iosportant  traofiu^iom  of  thofe;  times. 
They  pcrfedUf  fatisM  K»e  of  the  extreBve  jojufkioe  of  that 
war*  aad  of  the  falfehood  of  the  cohnirS)  which  to  hit 
OWR  ruin»  and  guided  by  a  miftaken  pdicyy  he  fu£lered  to 
he  daubed  over  that  mes^tue.  Some  years  'after^  it  ww 
i&y  fortune  to  copverfe  with  many  of  the  principal  adors 
ag»n&  that  miniftei^  and  with  fhofe>  who  principally  asi* 
^ed  that  damonr.  None  of  then^  no  not  one^  ^ad  in 
the  leaik  di^fend  the  meafure^  or  attempt  to  jnftify  tfaeitf 
condud.  They  condemned  it  as  freely  as  they  wouM  have 
done  in  comiaenting  tipon  aay  pmoeedinig  ic£  Inftory^  in 
which  they  were  totally  unconcerned.  Thua  it  Will  be. 
They  who  ftir  up  the  people  lo  impKoper  defiDes,  whfether 
of  pea^  or  was^  will  be  condemned  by  diemfehres. 
They  whaweaUx  ykikA  to  them  will  be  condemned  by 
hkftory. 

in  my  opimooy  the  prefent  miisiiiibry  are  as  far  fkoni  do^^ 
ing  liat  jttitice  to  theh:  amfe  m  Hhis  war»  as  Walpokr  Was» 
fromi  doii^  juftice  to  the  peace  wh&Eh  at  fhafc  time  her  wa$ 
wiUiog  to  ppeftrve.  They  tfaoniw  the  li^t  on  ooe  fide  oidf 
of  their  <al»;  though  il  i».lmpoffibie  they  GidviA  not  oin 
ierve^  that  the  othdr  fide  which  i»  kept  in  ^e  flfiide^  has 
iif^  importanoe  too*  They  muft  kn^w>  that  Prteos  is  Sot" 
midable^  act  oiaky  a^  jhe  is  Frase^  b«t  as  ihe  is.  jacobkt 
Fianoe.  They  knevr  Irom  tiie  beginning  that  flie  jsoobiK. 
paiify  was  wM  confined  to  that  cdnntpy;  They  knew,  th^ 
£^  the  flyoii^  difpoAtkn  of  the  fame  Sa&mm  hs  bo^ 
oewtfarie»  m  copimaoiicater  aad  tor  co-(qMaEate&  For  iftmo' 
timci  fttSb,  dsefe  two  poiAta  hayr  been  kiqpt^.  and  eveit  in^ 
dHtftnottlly  Ibept,  ovifc  eC  fi^at,  Fvadccr  k  conftieral  & 
merely  »  fiac^^  powers  and  ibo  kdiricMB  BngKftt  oaLf  atf 
,a  dftmeOick  Sa&katL  Thd  merits  «f  th v  w^  with)  the  Sa^ 
mer  hfti«  bic»  aigwed  ihltf  y  oa  poAitloal  gsooiKis*     to 
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prevent  the  mifohievous  doctrines  of  the  latter^  from  cor- 
rupting our  minds,  mattet' and  argument  have  been  fup^ 
plied  abundantly,  arid  even  to  furfeit,  on  the  excellelioy  of 
our, own  .government.  •  But  nothing^  has  been  done  to  make 
us  feel  in  what  manner  the  fafety  ofthatigovemnment  is 
conne<f^ed  with  the'  principle  and  with  the  Iffue  of  •  this 
war.  '.  For  any  thing,  which  in  the  late  diicuffi6n  has  ap- 
peared, the  war  is  entirely  coHateral  to  the-  ftate  of'jaco-^ 
biuilfoi ;  as  truly  a  foreign  war  to  us  and  'to  all  our  horned 
concerns,  as  the  war  with  Spain  "in  1739,  shout- Garda- 
Cq/laSf  the  Madrid  convention,  and  the  fable  of  captaiti' 
j^enkins*s  ezrs;         -  '  •  ■     '  \    -   ^         ' 

Whenever  the  adverfe  party  has  raifed  a  cry  for  peace 
with  the  regicide,  the  anfwer  has  been  little  more  than 
this,;  <<  that. the  adminiftration  wished,  for  fuch  a  peace, 
**  full  as  much  as  the  oppofition ; '  but  that  thp  time  was 
"  not  convenient  for  making  it."     Whatever  elfe  has  been 
iaid  was  much  in  the  fame  fpuit,     Reafops  of  this  kind 
never  touched  the  fubftantial  merits  of  the  war*     They, 
were  in  the  nature  of  dilatory  pleas,  excepti(M)$  of  formy 
previous  quefiions.     Accordingly  all  the  arguments  againft* 
a  con^pliance  with  what  was  rep^fented  as  the  popular  de- 
iire,  (uiged  on  with  all  poifible  vehemence  and  eameftnefs 
by  the  jacobins)  have  appeared  flat  and  languid,  feeble  and 
«vafive.  :  They  appeared  to  aim  only  at  gaining-  time.' 
They  never  entered  into  the  pefculiai:  arid  diftin£tive  cha- 
ra&er  of  the  war.     They  fpoke  neither  to  the  underftand- 
iag  nor. to  the  heart.     Cold  as-ice'themfelves^  they  nisver> 
could  kindle  in  our  breafts  a  fpark  of  that  zeal,  which  is  - 
iKcefl^  to  a  €onfli(£t  with  ari  advenfe  zeal ; 'much  lefs  were 
they  mad|(  t9  infnfe  into  our  mkids^  that  ^1>borH  per{e-> 
vering  fpiiil^  whkh  alone  is  capable  of  beating  up  againfl ; 
thofe  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  which  will '  probably  occur, . 
3  and 
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and  thofe  burthens  which  muft  be  inevitably  borne  in  a 
long  war.  '  I  fpeak  it  emphatically^  and  with  a  defire  that 
it  ihould  be. marked,  in  a  /(W^  war;  becaufe,  without fuch 
a  war,  no  experience  has  yet  told  vis,  that  a  dangerous 
power  has  ever  been  reduced  to  meafure.  or  to  reafon.  I 
do  not  throw  back  my  view  to  •the.  Peloponaefian  war  of 
twenty-fevea  years ;  nor  to  two  of  the  Punick  wars,  the 
firft  of  twenty-four,  the  fecond  of  eighteen ;  nor  to.  the 
more  recent  war  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
which  continued,  I  think,  for  thirty.  -  I  go  to  what  is  but 
juft  fallen  behind  living  memory,  and  immediately  touches 
our  own  country.  Let  the  portion  of  our  hiftory  from 
the  year  1689  to  17 13  be  brought  before  us.  We  fhall 
find,  that  in  all  that  period  of  twenty-four  years,  there 
were  hardly  five  that  cou!d  be  called  a  feafon  of  peace; 
and  the  interval  between  the  two  wars  was  in  reality,  no-r 
.  thing  more  than  a  very  adtive  preparation  for  renovated 
hoftility.  During  that  period,  every  one  of  the  propofi- 
tions  of  peace  came  from  the  enemy :  The  firft,  when 
they  were  accepted,  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  ;  The  fecond, 
where  they  were  rejedted  at  the  congrefs  at  Gertruyden-^ 
burgh ;  The  laft,  when  the  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Even  then,  a  vety  great  part  of  the  nation,  and 
that  which  contained  by  far  the  moft  intelligent  ftatefmeni 
was  againft  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  i  do  not  enter  into 
the  merits  of  that  queftion  as  between  the  parties.  I  only 
ftate  the  exiftence  of  that  ojxinion  as  a  fadt,  ft  om  whence 
you  may  draw  fuch  an  inference  as  you  think  properly 
arifes  from  it. 

It  is  for  us  at  prefent  to  recollect  what  we  .  have  been ; 

and  to  confider  what,  if  vt^e  pleafe,.  we  may  be  ftill.     At 

thfe  period  of  thofe  wars,  our  principal  ftrength  was  found 

in  the  refolution  of  the  pfcople ;  and  that  in  the  refolution 
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of  a  part  only  of  the  then  whole,,  which  b<Mre  ho  projtor* 
tion  to  our  exiftihg  magnitude.  England  and  Scotland 
were  not  united  at  the  beginning  of  that  mighty  ftruggle^ 
When,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Conteft,  they  were  conjeincd^ 
k  was  in  a  raw,  an  ill^cemented,  an  unproduxSive  union* 
For  the  whole  duration  of  the  war,  and  long  after,  the 
natoes,  and  other  outward  and  vifible  ligns  of  approxima^ 
tion,  rather  augmented  thaa  diminilhed  our  infular  feuds. 
They  ^ete  rather  the  caufes  of  new  difcontents  and  new 
troubles,  than  protnoters  of  cordiality  and  afiecStion.  The 
now  lingle  and  potent  Great  Britain  was  then,  nc*  only 
two  countries,  but,  from  the  party  heats  in  both,  and  the 
divifions  formed  in  each  of  them,  each  of  the  old  king- 
doms within  itfelf,  in  effedt,  was  made  up  of  two  hoftile 
nations.  Ireland,  now  fo  large  a  fource  of  the  common 
opulence  and  power,  and  which  wifely  managed  might  be 
made  much  more  beneficial  and  much  more  effedlive^  was 
then  the  heavieft  of  the  burthens.  An  army  not  much 
lefs  than  forty  thoufand  men,  was  drawn  from  the  general 
efifort,  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  a  poor,  unfruitful,  and  re- 
fourcelefs  fubje6tibn. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  empire.  The  ftate  of  our 
finances  was  worfe,  if  poflSble*  Every  branch  of  the 
revenue  became  lefs  productive  after  the  revolution*  Sil- 
ver, not  as  now  a  fort  of  counter,  but  the  body  of  the 
current  coin,  was  reduced  fo  low,  as  not  to  have  above 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  value  in  the  Ihilling.  In  the 
greater  part  the  value  hardly  amounted  to  a  fourth.  It  re- 
quired a  dead  expence  of  three  millions  fterling  to  renew 
the  coinage.  Publick  credit,  that  great  but  ambiguous 
principle,  which  has  fo  often  been  predicted  as  the  caufe 
of  our  certain  ruinj  but  which  for  a  century  has  been  the 
conftant  companion,  and  often  the  means,  of  our  profpe- 
a  rity 
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rity  and  grwtnefs,  had  it's  origm,  and  was  cr^dl#di  I  mAj 
fay,  in  bankruptcy  and  beggary.  At  this  day  we  hav^ 
feen  parties,  cpntending  to  be  admitted,  ^t  2k  moderate  pre- 
mium, to  advance  eighteen  millions  to  the  Eiccheq^er^ 
For.  infinitely  fmaUer  loans,  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xch$-p 
jquer  of  that  day,  Montagu,  the  father  of  publick  credit, 
counter-fccuring  the  ftate  by  the  appf  arance  of  the  city, 
with  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London  at  his  fide,  was  obligedr 
like  a  folicitor  for  an  hofpital,  to  go  cap  in  hand  from  fhop 
to  (hop,  to  borrow  an  hundred  pound  and  even  fmaller 
iums.  When  made  up  in  driblets  as  they  could,  their 
beft  fecurities  were  at  an  intereft  of  twelve  per  cent> 
Even  the  paper  of  the  Bank  (now  at  par  with  cafli,  an4 
generally  preferred  to  it)  was  oft«i  at  a  difcount  of  twent)» 
per  cent.     By  this  the  ftate  of  the  reft  may  be  judged. 

As  to  our  commerce,  the  imports  and  exports  6f  th^ 
nation,  now  fix  and  forty  million,  did  not  then  amount  tp 
ten.     The  inland  trade,  which  is  commonly  palled  by  in 
this  ibrt  of  eftimates*  but  which,  in  part  growing  oat  of 
the  foreign,  and  oonnedted  with  it,  is  more  advantageous,  , 
and  mof e  fubftantially  nutritive  to  the  ftate,  is  jnot  dnly 
grown  in  a  proportion  of  near  five  to  one  as  the  foreign, 
but  has  been  aiigmented,  at  leaft,  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 
When  I  came  to  England,  I  remember  but  one  river  navi- 
gation, the  rate  of  carriage  on  which  was  limited  by  an 
,a6t  of  parliament.     It  was  made  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third;  I  mean  that  of  the  Aire  and  Galder.     Thp 
rate  was  fettled  at  thirteen  pence.     So  high  a  price  demon - 
ftrated  the  feeblenefs  of  thefe  beginnings  of  our  inland  iijf 
levcourfe.     In  my  time,  one  of  the  longeft  and  ft^arpeft 
contefts  %  r^jiember  in  your  houife,  and  xvhich  rather  re- 
fembled  a  violent  contention  amongft  national  parties  than 
-a  local  difpute,  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recoiled,  to  hold  the 
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Jprice  up  to  threepence.  Even  this,  which  a  very  fcanty  ju(^ 
tice  to  the  proprietors  required,  was  done  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty. As  to  private  credit,  there  were  not,  as  I  believe, 
twelve  bankers  (hops  at  that  time  out  of  London.  In  this 
their  number,  when  I  firft  faw  the  couotry,  L  cannot  be 
quite  exaiSt;  but  certainly  thofe  machines  of  domeftick 
credit  were  then  very  few.  They  are  now  in  almoft  every 
market  town :  and  this  circumftance  (whether  the  thing 
be  carried  to  an  excefs  or  not)  demonftrates  the  aftoniftiing 
encreafe  of  private  confidence,  of  general  circulation,  and 
of  internal  commerce;  an  encreafe  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade.  Our  naval  ftrength 
in  the  time  of  King  William's  war  was  nearly  matched  by 
that  of  France ;  and  though  conjoined,  with  Holland,  then 
a  maritime  power  hardly  inferior  to  our  own,  even  with 
that  force  we  were  not  always  vicSlorious.  Thougli  finally 
fuperior,  the  allied  fleets  experienced  many  unplealant  re- 
verfes  on  their  own  element.  In  two  years  three  thoufand 
vefiels  were  taken  from  the  Englifti  trade.  On  the  conti* 
nent  we  loft  almoft  every  battle  we  fought. 

In  1697,  (it  is  not  quite  an  hundred  years  ago,)  in  that 
ftate  of  thingsi  amidft  the  general  debafement  of  the 
coin,  the  fall  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  the  failure  of  all 
the  extraordinary  fupplies,  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the 
almoft  total  extincStion  of  an  infant  credit,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himfelf  whom  we  have  juft  feen  begging 
from  door  to  door— came  forward  to  move  a  refolution^ 
full  of  vigour,  in  which  far  from  being  difcouraged  by^ 
the  generally  adverfe  fortune,  and  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war,  the  Commons  agreed  to  addrefs  the  crown  in^  the 
following  manly,  fpirited,  and  truly  animating  ftyle..    . 

«  This  is  the  EIGHTH  year  in  which  your  Majefty's 
^<  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjedts  the  Commons  ki  Parfiar 
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<*  ment  aflembled,  have  aflifted  your  Majefty  with .  large 
*'  fupplies  for  carrying  on  a  juft  and  neceffary  war,  in  de- 
*<  fence  of  our  religion,  and  jM^efervation  of  our  laws, 
«<  and  vindication  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
«  of  England.'* 

Afterwards  they  proceed  in  this  manner : — ■«  To  Ihcw 
<«  to  your  Majefty  and  all  Chriftendom, .  that  the  Commons 
<*  of  England  will  not  be  amufed  or  diverted  from  their 
<*  firm  refolutions  of  obtaining  by  War,  a  £afe  and  ho- 
«  nourable  peace,  ,:we  da  in  the  name  of  thofe  we  repre- 
•<  fent,  renew  our  afl^rances  to  fupport  your  Majefty  and 
tt  your  gavemment  againft  all.  your  enemies  at  home  and 
**  abroad;  and  that  we  will. effectually  aflift  you.  in  carry- 
«  ing  on  the  war  againft  France." 

The  amufement  and  diveriion  they  fpeak  of,  was  the 
fuggeftion  of  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  enemy ^  and  announced 
from  the  throne*  Thus  the  people  of  England  felt  in  the 
eigbtbi  not  in  the  fourtb  year  of  the  war.  No  lighing  or 
panting  after  negotiation;  no  motions  from  the  oppofl- 
tion  to  force  the  miniftry  into  a  peace ;  no  meffages  from- 
minifters  ta  palfy  and  deaden  the  refblution  of  parliament 
or  the  fpirit  of  the  nation.  They  did  not  fo  mych  as  adr- 
vife  the  king  to  lifl«n  to  the  proportions  of  the  enemy, 
nor  to  feek  for  peace  but  through  the  mediation  of  a 
vigorous  war.  This  addrefs  was  moved,  in  an.  hot,  a  di-- 
vided,  a.  factious,,  and  in  a  great  part,,  difaffe£ted  Houie  of 
Commons^  and  it  was  carried  nemine  contradicente,. 

While  that  firft  war  (which  was  ill  fmothercd.  by  the- 
treaty  of  Ryfwick).  flept  in  the  thin  alhes  of  a.  feeming 
peace,  a  new  conflagration,  was  in  it's  immediate  caufes.. 
A  frefti  and  a  far  greater  war  was  in;  preparation..    A  year  , 
had  hardly  elapfed  when,  arrangements  were  made  for. re- 
B£wing  the  conteft  with  tenfold  fury..    The  fteps  whith^ 
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were  taken,  at  that  time,  to  compofe^  to  reconcile,  to 
unite,  and  to  difcipline  all  Europe  againft  the  growth  of 
Frances,  certainly  fumifti  to  a  ftateftnan'  the  fineft  and  moft 
interefting  part  in  the  hiftory  of  that  great  period.  It 
formed  the  mafter-piece  of  king  William*s  policy,  dexte- 
rity, and  perfeverance.  Full  of  the  idea  of  preferving, 
not  only  a  local  civil  liberty  united  with  order,  to  our 
country,  but  to  embody  it  in  the  political  liberty,  the 
order,  and  the  independence  of  nations  united  under  a 
natural  head,  the  king  called  upon  his  parliament  to  put 
itfelf  into  a  pofture  **  to  preferve  to  England  the  weight  and 
«  influence  it  at  prefent  bad  on  the  councils  and  affairs 
*<  ABROAD.  It  will  be  requifite  Europe  Ihould  fee"  you  will 
**  not  be  wanting  to  yourfelves.** 

Baffled  as  that  monarch  was,  and  almoft  heart-br<^en 
at  the  difappointment  he  met  with  in  the  mode  he  firft 
pfopofed  for  that  great  end,  he  held  on  his  cburfe.  He 
was  faithful  to  his  object;  and  in  councils,  as  in  arms, 
over  and  over  agaia.  repulfed,  over  and  over  again  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  All  the  mortifications  he  had  fuf- 
fered  from  the  laft  parliament,  and  the  greater  he  had  to 
apprehend  from  that  nevWy  chofen,  were  not  capable  of . 
relaxing  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  was  in  Holland 
when  he  combined  'the  vaft  plan  of  his  foreign  negotia- 
tiations.  When  he  came  to  open  his  defign  to  hie  minif* 
ters  in  England,  even  the  fober  firmnefs  of  Somer«,  the 
undaunted  refolution  of  Shrewlbury,  and  the  adventurous 
fpirit  of  Montagu  and  Orford,  were  ftaggered.  They 
were  not  yet  mounted  to  the  elevation  of  the  king.  The 
cabinet,  then  the  regency,  met  on  the  fubjeft  at  Tnn- 
bridge  Wells  the  28th  of  Auguft,  1698;  and  there. 
Lord  Somers  holding  the  pen,  after  expreffing  doubts  on 
the  flate  -of  the  continent,  which  they  liltimately  refer  to 
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the  kkigy  as  beft  informed,  they  give  him  a  rooft  difi^ou- 
raging  portrait  of  the  fpirit  of  this'  nation.  **  So  far  as 
"  relates  to  England,**  fay  thefe  minifters,  "  it  would  be 
"  want  of  duty  not  to  give  your  Majefty  this  clear  account, 
**  that  tbere  is  a  deadne/s  and  want  of  Jpirit  in  the  nation 
**  univerfalfy,  fo  as  not  to  be  at  all  difpofed  to  entering  into 
«*  a  new  war.  That  they  feem  to  be  tired  out  with  taxes 
**  to  a  degree'  beyond  what  was  difcerned,  till  it  appeared 
**  upon  occaiion  of  the  iate  eleBions,  This  is  the  truth  of 
**  the  fadt  upon  which  your  Majefty  will  determine  what 
**  refolution  ought  to  be  taken." 

His  Majefty  did  determine ;  and  did  take  and  purfue  his 
refolution.  In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  go- 
veriunent)  and  with  parli^nent  totally  unmanageable,  he 
per&vered.  'He  perfevered  to  expel  |he  fears  of  his  peo- 
I^e,  by  his  fortitude — To  fteady  their  ficklenefs,  by  his 
ccmftancy— To  expand  their  narrow  prudence,  by  his  en- 
larged wifdom — ^To  link  their  factious  temper  in  his 
publtck  ffHrit. — In  fpite  of  his  people  he  refolved  to  make 
them  great  and  glorious;  to  make  England^  inclined  to 
ihrink  into  her  narrow  felf,  the  arbitrefs  of  Europe,  the 
tutelary  angel  of  the  human  race.  In  fpite  of  the  minif- ' 
ters,  who  ftaggered  under  the  weight  that  his  mind  im- 
pofed  upon  theirs,  unfupported  as  they  felt  themfelyes  by 
the  popular  fpirit,  he  infufed  into  them  his  own  foul ;  he 
renewed  in  them  their  ancient  heart ;  he  rallied  them  in 
the  fame  caufe.    . 

It  required  fbme  time  to  accompMi  this  work.  The 
people  were  firft  gained,  and  through  them  their  diftradted 
reprefentatives.  Under  the  influence  of  king  William 
Holland  had  reje^ed  the  allurements  of  every  fedudtion, 
and  had  reiifted  the  terrors  of  every  menace. .  With  Han* 
ziibal  at  her  gates^  ihe  had  nobly  and  magnanimoufly 
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refufed  all  feparate  treaty,  or  any  thing  which  might  for  a 
moment  appear  to  divide  her  aflfe6lion  or  her  intereft,  or 
even  to  diftinguilh  her  in  identity  from  England.  Having 
fettled  the  great  point  of  the  confolidation  (which  he  hoped 
would  be  eternal)  of  the  countries  made  for  a  common  in- 
tereft,  and  common  fentiment,  the  king,  in  his  meflage 
to  both  houfes,  calls  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
States  General.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  was  perfectly  found, 
and  entirely  imprefled  with  the  wifdom  and  dignity  of  the 
king's  proceedings.  In  anfwer  to  the  meflage,  which  you 
will  obferve  was  narrowed  to  a  (ingle  point,  (the  danger  of 
the  States  General)  after  the  ufual  profeflions  of  zeal  for 
his  fervice,  the  Lords  opened  themfelves  at  large.  They 
go  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  meflage.  They  exprefs 
themfelves  as  follows :  "  We  take  this  occafion  further  to 
**  aflure'  your  Majefty,  that  we  are  fenfible  of  the  great 
**  and  imminent  danger  to  which  the  States  General  are  ex-- 
«  pofed.  And  we  perfeBly  agree  with  them  in  believing  that 
<*  their  fafety  and  ours  are  fo  infeparably  united,  that  what' 
«  foever  is  ruin  to  the  one  mujl  be  fatal  to  the  other, 

"  We  humbly  defire  your  Majefty  will  be  pleafed,  not 
**  only  to  make  good  all  the  articles  of  any  former  treaties 
«  to  tli^  States  General,  but  that  you  will  enter  into  a  ftri<Sl 
"  league,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  with  them,  for  their 
**  common  prefervation  :  and  that  you  will  invite  into  4f  all 
"  princes  and  Jiates  who  are  concerned  in  the  prefent  mjible 
"  danger,  arijing  from  the  union  of  Prance  and  Spain. 

"  And  we  further  defire  your  Majefty,  that  you  will  be 
**  pleafed  to  enter  into  fuch  alliances  with  the  Emperor,  as 
**  your  Majefty  ihall  think  fit,  purfuant  to  the  ends  of  the 
"  treaty  of  1689;  towards  all  which  we  afiTure  your  Ma- 
**  jefty  of  our  hearty  and  fincere  afliftance ;  not  doubting, 
**  but  whenever  your  Majefty  fliall  be  obliged  to  be  en.- 
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"  gaged  for  the  defence  of  your  allies,  and  fecurlng  tie 
"  liberty  and  quiet  of  Europe,  Almighty  God  will  protedt 
<*  yoilr  facred  perfon  in  fo  righteous  a  caufe.  And  that 
**  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  courage  of  your  fubjedts 
«  will  carry  your  Majefty  with  honour  and  fuccefs  through 
"  all  the  difficulties  of  a  just  war." 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  more  referved;  the  late 
popular  difpofition  was  ftill  in  a  great  degree  prevalent  in 
the  reprefentative,  after  it  had  been  made  to  change  in  the 
conftituent  body.  The  principle  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
was  not  diredlly  recognized  in  the  refolution  of  the  Gom* 
mons,  nor  the  war  announced,  though  they  were  well 
aware  the  alliance  was  formed  for  the  war.  However^ 
compelled  by  the  returning  fenfe  of  the  people,  they  went 
fo  far  as  to  fix  the  three  great  immoveable  pillars  of  the 
fafety  and  greatnefs  of  England,  as  they  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  and  as  they  muft  ever  be  to  the  end  of 
time.  Tljey  averted  in  general  terms  the  ncceflity  of  fup- 
porting  Holland ;  of  keeping  united  with  our  allies ;  and 
maintaining  the  liberty  of  Europe;  though  they  rcftriited 
their  vote  to  the  fuccours  Aipulated  by  a(5tual  treaty.  But 
now  they  were  fairly  embarked^  they  were  obliged  to  go 
with  the  couffe  of  the  veflel ;  and  the  whole  nation,  fplit 
before  into  an  hundred  adyerfe  faiSUons,  with  a  king  at  it*s 
head  evidently  declining  to  his  tomb,  the  whole  nation, 
Lords,  Gon^mons,  and  People,  proceeded  as  one  body,  in- 
formed by  one  foul.  Under  the  Britifti  union,  the  union 
of  Europe  was  confolidated ;  and  it,  long  held  together 
with  a  degree  of  cohefion,  firmnefs,  and  fidelity  not 
known  before  or  fince  in  any  political  combination  of  that 
extent. 

.  Juft  as  thQ  laft  hand  was  given  to  this  immenfe  and 

compUcated^maghine,  the  mafier  workman  died:  But  the 
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work  was  formed  on  true  mechanical  principles ;  and  it 
was  as  truly  wrought.  It  went  by  the  impulfe  it  had  re- 
ceived from  the  firft  mover.  The  man  was  dead:  But 
the  grand  alliance  furvived,  in  which  king  William  lived 
and  reigned.  That  heartlefs  and  difpirited  people,  whom 
Lord  Somers  had  reprefented,  about  two  years  before,  as 
dead  in  energy  and  operation,  continued  that  war  tp  which 
it  was  fuppofed  they  were  unequal  in  mind,  and  in  means, 
for  near  thirteen  years. 

For  what  have  I  entered  into  all  this  detail  ?  To  what 
purpofe  have  I  recalled  your  view  to  the  end  of  the  laft 
century  ?  It  has  been  done  to  Ihew  that  the  Britifli  nation 
was  then  a  great  people— to  point  out  how  and  by  what 
means  they  came  to  be  exalted  above  the  vulgar  level,  and 
to  take  that  lead  which  they  afTumed  among  mankind. 
To  qualify  us  for  that  pre-eminence,  we  had  then  an  high 
mind,  and  a  conftancy  unconquerable ;  we  were  then  in- 
fpired  with  no  flaihy  paffions ;  but  fuch  as  were  durable 
as  well  as  warm ;  fuch  as  correfponded  to  the  great  in- 
terefts.  we  had  at  flake.  This  force  of  character  was  in- 
fpired,  as  all  fuch  fpirit  muft  ever  be,  from  above.  Go- 
vernment gave  the  impulfe.  As  well  may  we  fancy,  that, 
of  itfelf  the  fea  will  fwell,  and  that  without  winds  the 
billows  will  infult  the  advorfe  fliore,  as  that  the  grofs  mafs 
of  the  people  wiU  be  nwved,  and  elevated,  and  continue 
by  a  fteady  and  permanent  diredlion  to  bear  upon  one 
point,  without  the  influence  of  fuperior  authority,  or  fu- 
perior  mind. 

This  impulfe  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  given 
in  this  war;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  continued  to  it  at 
every  inftant.  It  is  made,  if  ever  war  was  made,  to  touch 
all  the  great  fprings  of  a^ion  in  the  human  breaft.  It 
ought  not  to  have  been  si  war  of  apology.    The  minifter 
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hadj  in  this  conflidl,  wherewithal  to  glory  in  fuccefs ;  to 
be  confoled  in  adverfity ;  to  hold  high  his  principle  in  all 
fortunes.  If  it  were  not  given  him  to  fupport  the  falling 
edifice,  he  ought  to  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins  of  the 
civilized  world.  All  the  art  of  Greece,  and  all  the  pride  - 
and  power  of  eaftern  raonarchs,  never  heaped  upon  their  « 
afhes  Co  grand  a  monument. 

There  were  days  when  his  great  mind  was  up  to  the 
crifis  of  the  world  he  is  called  to  a£t  in*.     His  manly  elo- 
quence was  equal  to  the  elevated  wifdom  of  fuch  fenti- 
ments.     But  the  little  have  triumphed  over,  the  great;  an  ' 
unnatural,  (as  it  (hould  feem)  not  an  unufual  vidtory.     L 
am  fure  you  cannot  forget  with  how  much  uneafihefs  we 
heard  in  converfation,  the  language  of  more  thgn  one  gen- 
tleman at  the  opening  of  this  conteft,  *<  that  he  was  will- 
**  ing  to  try  the  war  for  a  year  or  two,  and  iif  it  did  not 
<*  fucceed,   then,  to  vote  for  peace.*     As  if  wair  was  a 
matter  of  experiment !     As  if  you  could  take  it  up  or  lay 
it  down  as  an  idle  frolick!     As  if  the  dire  goddefs  that 
preiides  over  it,  with  her  murderous  fpear  in  her  hand, 
and  her  gorgon  at  her  breaft,  was  a  coquette  to  be  flirted 
with !     We  ought  with  reverence  to  approach  that  tre- 
mendous divinity,  that  loves  courage,  but  commands  coun- 
fel.     War  never  leaves,  where  it  found  a  nation.     It  is 
never  to  be  entered  into  without  a  mature  deliberation; 
not  a  deliberation  lengthened  out  into  a  perplexing  indeci- 
fion,  but  a  deliberation  leading  to  a  fure  and  fixed  judg- 
ment.    When  fo  taken  up  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned  with- 
out reafon  as  valid,  as  fully,  and  as  extenfively  confidered. 
Peace  may  be  made  as  unadvifedly  as  war.     Nothing  is  fo 
ralh  as  fear;  and  the  counfels  of  pufillanimity  very  rarely 

*  See  the  declaration; 
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pilt  off,  whilft  they  are  always  fare  to  aggravate,  the  evUs 
from. which  they  would  fly^ 

In  that  great  war  carried  on  againft  Louis  the  XlVth, 
for  near  eighteen  years,  government  fpared  no  pains  to 
fatisfy  the  nation,  that  though  they  were  to  be  animated 
by  a  defire  of  glory,  glory  was  not  their  ultimate  obje6t : 
but  that  every  thing  dear  to  them,  in  religion,  in  law,  ia 
liberty,  every   thing  which   as   freemen,    as  Engliflimen, 
and  as  citizens  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Chriften- 
dom,  they  had  at  heart,  was  then   at  ftake.     This  was  to 
know  the  true  art  of  gaining  the  affedlions  and  confidence 
of  an  high-minded  people;  this  was  to  underftand  human 
nature*     A  danger  to  avert  a  danger — a  prefent  inconve- 
nience and  fuffering  to  prevent  a  forefeen  future,  and  a 
worfe  calamity — thefe  are  the  motives  that  belong  to  an 
animal,  who,  in  his  conftitution,  is  at  once  adventurous 
and  provident ;  circumfpedt  and  daring ;  whom  his  Creator 
Ijas  made,  as  the  poet  fays,  "  of  large  difcourfe,  *  looking 
^  before  and  after.''     But  never  can  a  vehement  and  fuf- 
tained  fpirit  of  fortitude  be  kindled  in  a  people  by  a  war 
of  calculation «     It  has  nothing  that  can  keep  the  mind 
ere<St  under  the  gufts  of  adverfity.     Even  where  men  are 
willing,  as  fometimes  they  are,  to  barter  their  blood  for 
lucre,  to  hazard  their  fafety  for  the  gratification  of  their 
avarice^  the  paiiion,  which  animates  them  to  that  fort  of 
confiidt,  like  all  the  fhort-fighted  paflions,  muft  fee  it's 
objects  diftiniSt  and  near  at  hand.     The  paffions  of  the 
lower  order  are  hungry  and  impatient.     Speculative  plun- 
der; contingent  fpoil;    fiitute,  long  adjourned,  uncertain 
booty;  pillage  which   muft   enrich   a  late   pofterity,  and 
which  poflibly  may  not  reach  to  pofterity  at  all ;  thefe,  for 
jiny  length  of  time,  will  never  fupport  a  mercenary  war. 
The  people  are  in  the  right.     The  calculation  of  profit  in 
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all  fuch  wars  is  falfe.  On  balancing  the  account  ofi/uch 
wars,  ten  thoufand  hogflieads  of  fugar  are  purchafed  at 
ten  thoufand  times  their  price.  The  blood  of  man  ftiould 
never  be  Ihed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man.  It  is  well 
flied  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for 
our  country,  for  our  kind.  Thei-eftis  vanity;  the  reft 
is  crime. 

In  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance,  moft  of  thefe  confi- 
derations  voluntarily  and  naturally  had  their  part.  Some 
were  preffcd  into  the  fervice.  The  political  intereft  eafily 
went  in  the  track  of  the  natural  fentiment.  In.  the  reverfe 
courfe  the  carriage  does  not  follow  freely.  I  am  fure  the 
natural  feeling,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  is  a  far  more  predomi- 
nant ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that 
ever  was  waged  by  this  kingdom. 

If  the  war  made  to  prevent  the  union  of  two  crowns 
upon  one  head  was  a  juft  war,  this,  which  is  made  to  pre- 
vent the  tearing  all  crowns  from  all  heads  which  ought  to 
wear  them,  and  with  the  crowns  to  fmite  oflF  the  facred. 
heads  themfelves,  this  is  a  juft  war. 

If  a  war  to  preveiit  Louis  the  XlVth  from  impofing  his 
religion  was  juft,  a  war  to  prevent  the  murderers  of  Louis 
the  XVIth  from  impofing  their  irreligion  upon  us  is  juft; 
a  war  to  prevent  the  operation  of  a  fyftera,  which  makes 
life  without  dignity,  and  death  without  hope,  is  a  juft 
war.  '  • 

If  to  preferve  political  independence  and  civil  freedom, 
to  nations,  was  a  juft  ground  of  war;  a- war  to  preferve 
national  independence,  property,  liberty^  life,  ^d  honour, 
from  certain  uniyerfal  havock,'  is  a  war  juft,  neceffary, 
manly,  pious;  and  we  are  bound  to  perfevere  in  it  by 
€V€ry  principle,  divine  and  human,  as  long  as  the  fyftem. 
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which  menaces  them  'all,  and  all  equally)  has  an  eziftence 
in  the  world. 

You,  who  have  looked  at  this  matter  with  as  fair  and 
impartial  an  eye  as  can  be  united  with  a  feeling  heart,  you 
will  not  think  it  an  hardy  aflertion,  when  I  affirm,  that  it 
were  far  better  to  be  conquered  by  any  other  nation,  than 
to  have  this  fa<5lion  for  a  neighbour.  Before  I  felt  myfelf 
authorifed  to  fay  this,  I  confidered  the  ftate  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  for  thefe  laft  three  hundred  years, 
which  have  been  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  foreign  law.  In 
moft  of  thofe  I  found  the  condition  of  the  annexed  coun- 
tries  even  better,  certainly  not  worfe,  than  the  lot  of  thofe 
which  were  the  patrimony  of  the  conqueror.  They 
wanted  fome  bleilings — but  they  were  free  from  many 
very  great  evils.  They  were  rich  and  tranquil.  Such 
-was  Artois,  Flanders,  Lorrain,  Alfatia,  vinder  the  old  go- 
vernment of  France.  Such  was  Silefia  under  the  king  of 
Pruilia.  They  who  are  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
new  fabrick,  are  to  prepare  to  live  in  perpetual  confpi- 
racies  and  feditions ;  and  to  end  at  laft,  in  being  conquered* 
if  not  to  her  dominion,  to  her  refemblance.  But  when 
we  talk  of  conqueft  by  other  nations,  it  is  only  to  put  a 
cafe.  This  is  the  only  power  in  Europe  by  which  it  is 
pojjible  we  fliould  be  conquered.  To  live  under  the  con- 
tinual dread  of  fuch  immeafurable  evils  is  itfelf  a  grievoii£ 
calamity.  To  live  without  ^he  dread  of  them  is  to  turn 
the  danger  into  the  difafter.  The  influence  of  fuch  a 
France  is  equal  to,  a  war ;  it*s  example,  more  wafting  than 
an  hoftile  irruption.  The  hoftility  with  any  other  power 
is  feparable  and  accidental;  this  power,  by  the  very  con- 
dition of  it*s  exiftence,  by  it's  very  eflential  conftitution,  is 
•in  a  ftate  of  hpftility  with  us,  and  with  all  civilized  people** 

*  Sec  declaration,  VlTiitchall,  Oaober  29,  1793. 
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A  government  of  the  nature  of  that  iet  up  at  our  ver3r 
door  has  never  been  hitherto  feen,  or  even  imagined,  in 
Europe.  What  our  relation  to  it  will  be  cannot  be  judged 
by  other  relations.  It  is  a  ferious  thing  to  have  a  con« 
nexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  under  pofitive,  arbi- 
trary, and  changeable  inftitutions ;  and  thofe  not  perfected 
nor  fupplied,  nor  explained,  by  any  common  acknowledged 
rule  of  moral  fcience.  I  remember  that  in  one  of  my 
laft  converfations  with  the  late  Lord  Camden,  we  were 
ftruck  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  abolition  in 
France  of  the  law,  as  a  fcience  of  methodized  and  arti- 
ficial equity.  France,  iince  her  revolution,  is  under  the 
fway  of  a  fe(5t,  whofe  leaders  have  deliberately,  at  one 
ftroke,  demolifhed  the  whole  body  of  that  jurifprudence 
which  France  had  pretty  nearly  in  common  with  other 
civilized  countries.  In  that  jurifprudence  were  contained 
the  elements  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
great  ligament  of  mankind.  With  the  law  they. have  of 
courie  deftroyed  all  feminaries  in  which  jurifprudence  was 
taught,  as  well  as  all  the  corporations  eftabliflied  for  it's 
confervation.  I  Have  not  heard  of  any  country,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Aiia,  or  even  in  Africa  on  this  fide  of  Mount 
Atlas,  which  is  wholly  without  fome  fuch  colleges  and 
fuch  corporations,  except  France.  No  man,  in  a  publick 
or  private  concern,  can  divine  by  what  rule  or  principle 
her  judgments  are  to  be  dire^cd ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found 
a  profeflbr  in  any  univerfity,  or  a  practitioner  in  any  court, 
who  will  hazard  an  opinion  of  what  is  or  is  not  law  in 
France,  in  any  cafe  whatever.  They  have  not  only  an- 
nulled all  their  old  treaties;  but  they  have  renounced  the 
law  of  nations  from  whence  treaties  have  their  force. 
With  a  fixed  deiign  they  have  outlawed  themfelves,  and  to 
their  power  outlawed  aU  other  nations, 
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Iiiftead  of  the  religion  and  the  kw  by  which  they  were 
in  a  great  iwlitick  communion  with  the  Chrifti^n  world, 
they  have  conftrudled  their  republick  on  three  bafes,  all 
fundamentally  oppofite  to  thofe  on  which  the  communities 
of  Europe  are  built.  It's  foundation  is  laid  in  regicide ;  in 
jacobinifm ;  and  in  atheifm ;  and  it  has  joined  to  thofe 
principles,  a  body  of  fyftematick  manners  which  fecures 
their  operation. 

If  I  am  afked,  how  I  would  be  underftood  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe  terms,  regicide,  jacobinifm,  atheifm,  and  a  fyf- 
tera  of  correfpondent  manners,  and  their  eftablifhment,  I 
will  tell  you. 

I  call  a  commonwealth  regicide^  which  lays  it  down  as  a 
fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man, 
that  all  government,  not  being  a  democracy,  is  an  ufurpa- 
tion*.  That  all  kings,  as  fuch^  are  ufurpers;  and  for 
being  kings,  may  and  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their 
wives,  families,  and  adherents.  The  conimonwealth  which 
a(Sls  uniformly  upon  thofe  principles^  and  which  after  abo- 
lifliing  every  feilival  of  religion,  choofes  the  moft  flagrant 
zGt  of  a  murderous  regicide  treafon  for  a  feaft  of. eternal 
commemoration,  and  which  forces  all  her  people  to  ob- 
ferve  it — This  I  call  regicide  by  eftabli/bment^ 

Jacobinifm  is  the  revolt  of  the  enterprifing  talents  of  a 
country  againft  it's  property.  When  privjite  men  form 
themfelyes  into  afibciations  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying 

*  No&ing  could  be  more  fokmn  than  their  promulgation  of  this  principle  as  a  pre- 
amble to  the  deftruftive  code  of  their  famous  articles  for  the  decompofition  of  fociety 
in  whatever  country  they  (hould  enter.  "  La  Convention  Nationalej  aprds  avoir 
*'  ent€ndu  le  rapport  de  fes  Committ^s  de  Finances,  de  la  guerre,  &  diplomatique^ 
<«  rdunis,  fidcUe  au  principe  de  fauEveraincti  de  peoples  qui  ne  bii  pennet  pas  de  re* 
*<  conmUrc  aupune  inftituium  quiy  parte  attemte^^  Kc.  Kc'^  Decret  fur  le  Rapport 
^p  Cambon.    Dec.  18,  1792,  and  fee  the  fub£bquent  proclamation. 
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.the  pre-exifting  ,li\<^s^and.inftitutiQns  of  thcii:  country; 
^beji  th:$y  fecufe,  fp.  tbfeonfejy^.  an  army  by  dividing 
amongft  the  people  o/.  no  property,  the  eftates  of  the  an- 
tient  and  lawful  proprietors.;,  -vvhen  a  ftate  recognizes  thofc 
acfts ;  when  it  d^es  no|  make  confifcations  for  crimes,  but 
makes  crimes  fop  confifcatjops ;  when,  it  has  it's  principal 
ftrength*  i^Oid:  all  iffe  refoufces  irifuch  a  violation  of  pro- 
l>erty ;  when  it  ftawds  chiefly  upon  fuch  a  violation  ;  maf- 
/aOTing  by  judgments,  or  otherwiie^  thofe  who  make  any 
.ftri^gie.foi:  their. old.  legal  government,  and  their  legal, 
'hereditarjj,:.or  a^cquired  ppflefliprjs-r— I  call  this  Jac$3Jm/m  iy 

1  call  it  atkB^m  i^.^abliJhmenty  when  any  jftate^  as  fuch, 
fliall  not acknowledge  the  exifteooe  of  God  as  a  moral  Go- 
vernor, of  the  VVorW>;  wheaJt  fliall  offer  to  Him  no  r«U»- 
gjous  or  m<?r4  ;1vorihip  j^^rwhen  it  ftxali:  a^lilh  the  Ghrif- 
tian  religion. by  a: r^ul^ar. decree ;—rWhen  it  Ih^dl  perfecute 
with  a  colcl,  .jm^f l#Bting»  ^'^t  cjoitelty,  by  every  mode 
oi  ooti6fQ^ton^  impiriibnment,  exili^j  and.  deathj*  ^'  jt's 
l»inii3ber&; — wheo  At  IbaM  gfeneffally  Ihut  up,,  or  ipuliidown, 
ohurches  ;  when  the  few  buildings,  wijicli  remain  jof  thtf 
Jcind  ihall  be  opened  only  for  ■  the .  purpofe  of  making  a 
•ptpfaAe:  apoth^fis.  of  mooijters,  whofe  vices  and  ^idoies 
have  iio  parallel  amongft  men,  and  whom  ;idl.  other  men 
Q9nfi^r.as  figi^s  of  genearal  deteildtion,.  and  the.  fevereil 
ankaa^dvpi^iion  >of  Jaw.'  When,  in  (^e  ptlace  of  that  reli- 
gion of,  facial  .benevolence,  and  of  individual  felf-kieni^l, 
in  mockei;y.of..all  religion,  they  inftitute.  impious,  blaf- 
phemoujb  indecent  theatrick  rites,  in  honour  of  their  viti- 
ated, perverted  reafon,  and  ereft  alttir$  to  the  perfonifica- 
tion  of  their  own  corrupted  and.  bloody  repubUck ; — ^wheo 
fchools  and  femjog^e^s .  ai'e  founded  at  publick  expence  to 
ppifon  man)und,  f](t>not  •  g<^eitition  to  generation,  with  the 
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horrible  rtaxittis  cf  thk  itftpiety ;-— When  WCirSed  ottt  witlk 
inceffant  tnartyrdOiiij  and  the  Cries  (^  a-  jpeople  h\i)ig(9ing 
and  thirfting  for  rdigion,  they  perfnit  it,  only  as  i.  tokr*ai«d 
<»vil — I  call  this  atbeiffn  by  tfiabtybm^t. 

When  to  thfef6  eUabliihments  of  regicide,  of  jacobinifm> 

knd  of  atheiftn,  ytau  add  the  carrefpondijil  fyfietn  6f  f^an^- 

nerSi  no  doubt  can  be  left  on^  the  mind  of  a  tMnking  man, 

coi«;erning  their  determined  hoftility  to  the  htinnai^  race. 

Manners  are  of  more  importance  ^han  laws.     Upbn  th&m> 

ih  a  great  dieafufe  the  laws  depefid.     The  law  tbuchss  us 

but  here  and  ther^,  and  now  and  theii.     Madders  are 

what  vex  or  f«oth,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debate^  bat^ 

barize  or  refine  \ls,  by  a  conftant,  fte^y,  uniform,  infen- 

lible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  lti»     They 

give  their  whole  form  and  coloui*  to  oiif  lives.     At<3ii^^ing 

to  thteir  qualityv  they  iid  morafei  they  fu^^f-  them,  «»• 

they  totally  deftroy  them.     Of  thi^  thte^new  Fi^hch  -legif- 

tators  were^aWare;  therefei^y  with  the'ftftife  raethod,-  atid 

^Aef-  the  'iamb  authorfty,:  theyfetiSie^k  ffiftkn  bi^^'mahi- 

Aer^i'tl^  'moftvt^^tidue^^  p^oftit^i^  ^a^d:  ^txindtided,  tfeit 

«t<^^ has  been  known,  ^nd  at  th^  Citiftie  'tiiAe'the  moft 

«o>rfe>  Hide,  lav^e,.aW(l  fdrocioufe     NO^n^'  in  Ibe  l:«^ 

•^oltttioii,  fio,  ndt  to  *'  phpafe  or  i>  geft^r^  t«3t  «>  the 

fafhiOli  o>f>  a  hat,  or  ^  ih^e,  Wtfs  left  t6  ^cei^at^I  ■  AHifas 

been  the  rdfiilt  of  delign;  all  h^  b^dk^  iMrit  ^f  tn^til^J" 

iion.     No  m«i^bfi|ii^al  means  could  be  ^\>ired'>inty^d«»  of 

vthls  incredible  fy^tft  df  wickedneft  an^'vice^  thkt  has  not 

■beeh  ei»pioyed.     The  nablett  painbdl,  Ithe-  lotfd  ^oSf  gtoryy 

the  love  of  tottntry,  'have  been  deibaiifcliittd  itet*  «*eans  bf 

it's  purefervatioh  rfnd  il*s  pfopagation.     All  fotts^ef:  fheWfc 

%nd  exhibitions  (dakulatiid  «>  itifiame  ^d  Vitiate  the  £naa^ 

g^ndflot),  and  perveH  the  mioral  fenf^  fafa^d  b^h<«ibntd^^ 

They  h&ve  foi&btlm^s  br&ngh't  <f<^t^  #^e  at  XSm  'htU^Aifeift 
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drunken  women,  taUing'  at nhft-har  of  .Ihe  Affemfely  for 
the- blood  of  their  own  cAiiVir^ti,  ias-.heing  royalifts  or  twei 
ftitiitionalifts.  Sometimes  the  y .  hav^  got  i  body  of  WJDStches, 
calling  themfelves  fathers,  ^  demand  the  mnr<ier  of  their 
fbhs ; -boafting.  that.  Qpnie'iladjbtut  one  ^ratus,.  but  that 
they  could  (hew  five  hundred;.  There  we;pe  inftanees,  in 
which  they  inverted,  and  retaliated  the  impiety,  and  pron 
duced  fons,  vrho  called  for  the  Execution  of  their  parents* 
The  foundation  of  .their  repiiblick:  is  laid:  in  n;ioral  para-. 
doxes.>  Their  patriotifm  is  always  prodigy.  All  thofe 
inftantestto  be  found- in  hiftory,  whether  real  or  fabulous, 
of  a  doubtful  publick  fpirit,  at  which  morality  is  per- 
l^exed,  reafon  is  ftaggered,  and. from  which  jaffdghted  na« 
ture  recoils,  are  their  ohofen,  :and  almoU  folc  examples,  for 
the  inftriKStion  of  their  youth.    . 

The  whole  drift  of  their .  inftitution  is  contrary  to  thtt 
of  the  wife  legiilators  of  all  countries,  who  aimed  at  im- 
proving inftin(5ts  into  morals,  and  at- grafting  the  virtues 
on  the  ftock  of  the  natural  affe^ons.     They,  on  the  con-, 
trary,  hav$  omitted  no  pains  to  eradicate  every  benevolent, 
and  noble  propeniity-in  the.' mind  of  men.    In  their  culture' 
it  is  a  rule  always*  to  graft  virtues  on  vices.     They  think' 
every  thing  unworthy  of  the  name  of  publick  virtue,  unlefs 
it  indicates  violence  on  the  private.     All  their  new  infiitur. 
tie»ns,  (and  with  them  every  thing  is  new)  ftrike  at  the 
i*oot  of  our  fodal  nature.     Other  legiflators,  knowing  that: 
marriage  is  'the  ■  origin  of  all  relations,  and-  cimiequently 
tlie  Bri^  dement  of  all  duties,  have  endeavoured,  by  ^every 
art,  to  make  it  facred.* '  The  Chriftian  religion^  by  con- 
fining it  to  the  pairs,  and  ^  by  rendering  that  relation  indif-r 
ibluble,  >  Ims^  by  thefe  two  things,  doner  more  towards,  the 
peaces  h^ppiin^(&,  ibttlemeiit,  and  ciWlizatidn  of  &e  world,: 
th^h  by  any^ofher  part  in  this  vfaole  ifchferae'of.DlviQis: 
'   j'  3  I  a  Wifdom. 
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Wifdom.  The  direiSt  contrary  courie  has  betti  tak^n  in 
the  fynagogue  of  Anti-chrift,  I  mean  in  that  forge  and 
manufatStory  of  all  evil,  the  fe£t  which  predominated  in 
the  Gonftituent  Aflembly  of  1789.  Thofe  monflers  em- 
ployed the  fame,  or  greater  induftryy  to  defecrate  uid  de- 
grade that  ftate,  which  other  legiflators  have  ufed  to  render 
it  holy  and  honourable.  By  a  itrange,  uncalled  for  deda? 
ration,  they  pronounced,  that  marriage  was  no  better  than 
a  common,  civil  contra<5t.  It  was  one  of  their  ordinary 
tricks,  to  put  their  fentiments  into  the  mouths  of  certain 
perfbnated  chara(5ters,  which  they  theatrically  exhibited  at 
the  bar  of  what  ought  to  be  aferious  ajGfembly.  One  of 
thefe  was  brought  out  in  the  figure  of  a  proftitutey  whom 
they  called  by  the  affected  name  of  <<  a  mother  without 
**  being  a  wife.**  This  creature  they  made  to  call  for  a 
I'epeal  of  the  incapacides,  which  in  civilized  ftates  are  put 
upon  badftards.  The  proftitutes  of  the  aflembly  gave  to 
this  their  puppet  the  fand^on  of  their  greater  impudence. 
In  confequence  of  the  principles  laid  doWn,  and  the  man- 
ners authorized,  baftards  were  not  long  after  put  on  the 
footing  of  the  iflue  of  lawful  unions.  Proceeding  in  the 
fpirit  of  the  firft  authors  of  their  conilitution,  fucceeding 
aflemblies  went  the  full  length  of  the  principle,  and  gave  a 
licence  to  divorce  at  the  mere  pleafure  of  either  party,  and. 
at  a  month's  notice.  With  them  the  matrimonial  coni| 
nexion  is  brought  into  £0  degraded  a  ftate  of  cdncubinage, 
that,  I  believe,  none  of  tht  wretches  in  London^  who 
keep  warehoufes  of  infamy,  would  give  out  on^  of  their 
vi(5tims  to  private  cuftody  on  £0  (hort  and  iniblent  a  tenure. 
There  was  indeed  a  kind  of  profligate  equity  in  giving  to 
women  the  fame  licentious  power.  The  reafon,  they  af~ 
iigned  was  as  infamous  as  the  a<St;  declaring  thai  won^en- 
had  heen  too  long  tinder  the  tyranny  ^/  pareni;s  and  of. 
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l^lbands.  It  is  not  neeeflHry  to  obferve  upon  the  horrible 
confequences  of  taking  one  iialf  of  the  fpecies  wholly  out 
of  the  guardianlhip  and  protedlion  of  the  other. 

The  pra&ice  of  divorce,  though  in  fome  countries  permitted, 
has  been  difcouraged  in  alL  In  the  £afl,  polygamy  and 
divorce  are  in,  difcrcdit ;  and  the  manners  corredl  the  laws* 
In  Rome,  whilft  Rome  was  in  it's  integrity,  the  few  caufes 
allowed  for  divorce  amounted  in  e£Fe6t  to  a  prohibition*, 
They  were  only  three.  The  arbitrary  was  totally  ex- 
cluded ;  and  accordingly  fome  hundreds  of  years .  pafTed^ 
without  a  fingle  example  of  that  kind.  When  manners 
were  corrupted,  the  laws  were  relaxed;  as  the  latter  always 
follow  the  former,  when  they  are  not  able  to  regulate 
them,  or  to  vanquiih  them.  Of  this  circumftance  the 
legiflators  of  vice  and^  crime  were  pleafed  to  take  notice^ 
as  an  inducement  to  adopt  their  regulation ;  holding  out 
an  hope,  that  the  permiflion  would  as  rarely  be  made  ufe 
of.  They  knew  the  contrary  to  be  true ;  and  they  had 
taken  good  care,  that  the  laws  fliould  be  well  feconded  by 
the  manners.  Their  law  of  divorce,  like  all  their  laws,, 
had  not  for  it's  objedl  the  relief  of  domeftick  uneafinefs^ 
but  the  total  corruption  of  all  morals,  the  total  difconnec- 
tion  of  focial  life.  . 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  obferve  the  operation. of, 
this  encouragement  to. diforder.  I  have  before  me  the 
Paris  paper,  correspondent  to  the  ufual  regifters  of  births> 
marriages,  and  deaths.  Divorce,  happily,  is  no  regular 
head  of  r^iftry  ajnongft  civilized,  nations.  With  the  jaco- 
bins it  is  remarkable,  that  divorce  is  not  only  a  regular 
head,  but  it  has  the  poll  of  honour.  It  occupies  the  firit 
place  in  the  lift.  In  the  three  firft  months  of  the  year 
3&793f  fhe  number  of  divorces  in  that  city  amounted  to 
50a.     The  marriages  were  1785  ;  fo  that  the  proportion 
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of  divwcefe  to  iiiarriagM^Jvtis  ri6t  Mtteh  ld(l'ihan'«)A»'liO' 
three;  a* thing  unexamplecl,  I  beliftvc,  amdng  mankind: 
I  caufed  an  '«Bqi!liry  to  be  made  at  ^oftor'fe  Cbtnmonsi  con- 
cerning the  number  of  divorces;  and  found,  that  all  the 
divorces,  (which,  «Kdep(  by  fpecial  adt  of  parliament,  are^^ 
feparations,  and  not  proper  divorces)  did  not  slmoBnt  in  all 
thofe  courts,  and  in  an  hundred  years,  to  much  more  than- 
one  fifth  of  thofe  that  paffed,  in  the  fingle-eify  of  Paris, 
in  three  mofith's.  I  followed  up  th«  enquiry  r^ative  to' 
that  dty  through  feveral  of  the  fubfequent  months^  until  I 
was  tired,  and  found  the  proportions  ftill  the  fame.  Siiicef 
then  i  have  heard  that  they  have  declared  ior  a  revifal  of 
thefe  laws :  btrt  1  know  of  nothing  done.  It  appears  as 
ff  the  contradt  that  renovates  the  world  was  under  no  law 
at'^r.  *  From  this  we  may  take  our  eftimate  of  the  havock 
^at  'has  been  made  through  all  the  relation^  of  life. 
With  the  jacobins  of  France,  vague  intercourfe  is  without 
reproach ;  marriages  reduced  to  the  vileft  concubinage ; 
children  are  encouraged  to  cut  the  thibats  of  their  parents; 
mothers  are  taught  that  tenderhefs  is  no  part  of  their  cha« 
rafter  ;*  and  to  demonftrate  their  attachment  to  their  party, 
that  they  ought  to  make  no  fcruple  to  rake  with  their 
bloody  hands  in  the  bowels  of  thofe  who  came  from  their 
own. 

To  all  this  let  us  join  the  prance  of  cannida/f/m,  with 
which,  in  the  proper  terms,  and  with  the  greateft  tnithy 
their  feveral  factions  accufe  each  other.  By  cannibalifm,  I 
mean  their  devouring,  as  a  nutriment  of  .their  ferocity, 
fome  part  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  they  have  murdered ; 
their  drinking  the  blood  of  their  vi<5lim8,  and  forcing  the 
victims  themfelves  to  drink  the 'blood  of  their  kindred 
flaughtered  before  their  faces.     By  cannibalifm,  I  mean 
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alio  to  iigniff  all  their  nslmeleA*  uhmanly,  and  al^omihable 
irrftilts  oh  the  bodies  of  thofe  they  flauglasr. 

As  to  thofe  whom  they  fuffer  to  die  a  nature  deaths 
they  d6  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  Xaft  cocifolations^  of 
mankind,  or  thofe  rights  of  fepultiire,  which  indicate 
hope,  and  which  mere-  nature  has  taught  to  mankind  in 
all  countries,  to  footh  the  afflidtions,  and  to  cover  the  in-, 
firtntty  of  mortar  condition.  They  difgrace  m«n  in  the 
entry  into  life ;  they  vitiate  and  enflave  them  through  the 
whole  cburfe  of  it;'  and  they  deprive  them  of  all  comfort 
at  the  conclufiou  of  their  dilhonoured  and  depraved  exig- 
ence. Endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  people  that  they  are 
no  better  tha^  beafts,  the  whole  body  of  their  inftitutibn 
tends  to  mak*  them  beafts  of  prey>  ludous  and  favage: 
^or  this  purpofe  the  aM^ive  part  of  them  is  difciplined  iat<> 
ferocity  which  has  nb  parallel;  To  this  fcrodty  there  is 
joined  not  one  bf  the  rude,  unfaihioned  vktuev  which 
accompiny^  -the  '♦ices,  ^here  tiie  whole  are  left  to  gr o'sr  up 
Bgetheir  in  the  ranfenfefs  of  uncultivated  nature.  But  no- 
thing is  ^eft  to  nature  in  their  fyliems. 

The  fame  di(ttifline  which  hardetts  their  hearts  relaxes 
their  tnar^s.  WhHft -courts  <^  juftice  w6re  ttiruft  out  by 
revoititionary  tribunals, '  and  filent  churbhes  were  only 'the 
ftmer^  Yftcmtiments  oY  dfeparted  religion,  there  were  li* 
Ifewer  fhan.-hitte!!cen  -or'VWenty  theatres,  great  and  fmtfU^ 
moft  of  them  kept  open  at  the  publick  expence,  and^tA 
of  them  crowded"  "every  night.  Among  the  ^Qunt,  hagard 
form&bf  ftunine -antJ-nakednefs,  amidlb  the  yells  of  mur-^ 
tier,-  the  tfears  of  affli(ai6ni  and  the  cries  of  defpait,  the 
fong,  the'daftceC,  the'miniick  fcene,  ^e  buflfoon  laughter, 
Vent  on  aS  ife^l^ly  as  in  the  'gay  h^r  of  feftivc  peace, 
f  ttive  it  fp6iri^6od  auWiterftyy  Ih^^  und«r  the  fcaffcdd  of 
]jti<ffidal.¥riur^,  «fed*thiB  gaping  0ank»  'that  poured  down 
'  ♦'  blood 
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blood  on  the  fpe(5tators,  the  fpace  was  hired  out  for  a  fliew 
of  dancing  dogs*  I  thinks  without  concert,  we  have 
made  the  very  fame  remark  on  reading  fome  of  their 
pieces,  which  being  written  for  other  purpofes,  let  us  into 
a  view  of  their  focial  life.  It  ftruck  us  that  the  habits  of 
Paris  had  no  refemblance  to  the  finiihed  virtues,  or  to  the 
poliftied  vice,  and  elegant,  though  not  blamelefs  luxury, 
of  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Their  fociety  was  more 
like  that  of  a  den  of  outlaws  upon  a  doubtful  frontier;  of 
a  lewd  tavfiOi  for  the  revels  and '  debauches  of  banditti, 
aflaffins,  bravos,  fmugglers,  and  their  more  defperate  pa- 
ramours, mixed  with  bqmbaftick  players,  the  refufe  and 
reje(fted  offal  of  ftrolling  theatres,  puffing  out  ill-forted 
verfes  about  virtue^  mixed  with  the  licentious  ^nd  blaf-r 
pb^nfwus  fongs,  proper  to  the  brutal  and  hardened" courie 
of  life  .'belonging  to  that  fort  of  wretches.  This  fyftem 
of  manners  in  itfelf  is  at  war  with  all  orderly  and  moral 
fociety,  and  is  in  it*s  neighbourhood  lUnfafe*  If  great 
bodies  of  that  kind  were  any.  where  eftablifhed  in  a*bor- 
dering  territory,  we  (hould  have  a  right  to  demand  of  ^their 
governments  the  fuppreffion  of  fuch  a.  nuifance.  What 
are  we  to  do* if  .the  government  and  the  whole  comnpunity 
is  of  the  fainie  defcription  ?  .  Yet,  that  government  has 
thought  proper  to  invit?  ours  to  Jay  by  it's  uryufl:  hatred, 
.an<i  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  h^iunanity  as  taught  by  their 
jexample. 

;  The  operation  of  dangerous  and  delufive  firft  principles 
obliges  us  to  have  recourfe  to  the  true  ones.  In  the  inter- 
courfe  between  nations,  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on 
the  inftrumental  part.  We  lay  too  mqc^  weight  upon  the 
formality  of  treaties  and  compa<Sts.  We  do  not  a6t  much 
more  wifely  wh^n  we  tTuft  to  the  interefts  of  men  as  gua- 
rantees of  their  :eQg^g(smeiit6#     The  ieteiefts  frequently 
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tear  to  pieces  the  engagements ;  and  the  paffions  trample 
I  upon  both.     Entirely  to  truft  to  either,  is  to  difregard  our 

I  own  fafety,  or  not  to  know  mankind.      Men  are  not  tied 

to  one  another  by  papers  and  feals.     They  are  led  to  aflb- 
ciate  by  refemblances,  by  conformities,  by  fympathies.     It 
is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.     Nothing  is  fo  ftrong  a 
I  tie  of  amity  between  nation  and  nation  as  correfpondence 

in  laws,    cuftoms,    manners,   and   habits  of  life.     They 
I  have  more  than  the  force  of  treaties  in  themfelves.     They 

1  are  obligations  written  in  the  heart.     They  approximate 

men  to  men,  without  their  knowledge,  and  fometimes 
again  ft  their  intentions.  The  fecret,  unfeen,  but  irrefra- 
gable bond  of  habitual  intercourfe,  holds  them  together, 
even  when  their  perverfe  and  litigious  nature  fets  them  to 
equivocate,  fcuffle,  and  fight  about  the  terms  of  their 
written  obligations. 

As  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  violence, 
it  is  the  fole  means  of  juftice  amongft  nations.  Nothing 
can  banilh  it  from  the  world.  They  who  fay  otherwife, 
intending  to  impofe  upon  us,  do  not  impofe  upon  them- 
felves. But  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  objects  of  human 
wifdom  to  mitigate  thofe  evils  which  we  are  unable  to  re- 
move. The  conformity  and  analogy  of  which  I  fpeak, 
'  incapable,  like  every  thing  elfe,  of  preferving  perfect  truft 

!  and  tranquillity  among  men,  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to  faci- 

!  litate  accommodation,  and  to  produce  a  generous  oblivion 

'  of  the  rancour  of  their  quarrels.     With  this  fimilitudc^ 

I  peace  is  more  of  peace,  and  war  is  lefs  of  war.     I  will 

go  further.     There  have  been  periods  of  time  in  which 
communities,  apparently  in  peace  with  each  other,  have 
I  been  more  perfectly  feparated  than,  in  later  times,  many 

!  nations  in  Euroi>e  have  been  in  the  courfe  of  long  and 

bloody  wars.     The  caufe  muft  be  fought  in  the  fimilitude 
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throughout  Europe  of  religion,  laws,  and  manners.  At 
bottom,  thefe  are  all  the  fame.  The  writers  on  publick 
law  have  often  called  this  aggregate  of  nations  a  common- 
wealth. They  had  reafon,  it  is  virtually  one  great  ftate 
having,  the  fame  bafis  of  general  law ;  with  fome  diverfity 
of  provincial  cuftoms  and  local  eftaWifhments*  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  had  the  v^y  fame  chriftian  religion, 
agreeing  in  the  fundamental  parts,  varying  a  little  in  the 
ceremonies  and  in  the  fubordinate  doctrines.  The  whole 
of  the  polity  and  cecouomy  of  every  country  in  Europe 
has  been  derived  from  the  fame  Iburces.  It  was  drawn 
from  the  old  Germanick  or  Gothick  cuftumary ;  from  the 
feudal  inftitutions  which  muft  be  coniidered  as  an  emana- 
tion from  that  cuftumary;  and  the  whole,  has  been  im- 
proved and  digeftcd  into  fyftem  and  difcipline  by  the 
Roman  law.  From  hence  arofe  the  feveral  orders,  with 
or  without  a  monarch,  (which  are  called  ftates)  in  every 
European  country ;  the  ftrong .  traces  of  which,  where 
monarchy  predominated,  were  never  wholly  extinguiftied 
or  merged  in  defpotifm.  In  the  few  places  where  mo- 
narchy was  caft  off,  the  fpirit  of  European  monarchy  was 
flill  left.  Thofe  countries  ftill  continued  countries  of 
ftates ;  that  is,  of  claftes,  orders,  and  diftin<Stions,  fuch  as 
had  before  fubfifted,  or  nearly  fo.  Indeed  the  force  and 
form  of  the  inftitutioh  called  ftates,  continued  in  greater 
perfection  in  thofe  republican  communities  than  under  mo- 
narchies. From  all  thofe  fources  arofe  a  fyftem  of  man* 
ners  and  of  education  which  was  nearly  fimilar  in  all  this 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  which  fbftened,  blended,  and 
harmonized  the  colours  of  the  whole.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  univerfities  for  the  education 
of  their  youth,  whether  with  regard  to  faculties,  to  fci- 
ences,  or  to  the  more  liberal  and  elegant  kinds  of  erudi- 
tion. 
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tion.  From  this  refemblance  in  the  modes  of  intercourie, 
and  in  the  whole  form  and  fafhion  of  life,  no  citizen  of 
Europe  could  be  altogether  an  exile  in  any  part  of  it. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  a  pleafing  variety  to  recreate 
and  inftrudi  the  rrtind;  to  enrich  the  imagination;  and  to 
meliorate  the  heart.  When  a  man  travelled  or  refided  for 
health,  pleafure,  bufinefs  or  neceflity,  from  his  own  coun- 
try, he  never  felt  hirafelf  quite  abroad. 

The  whole  body  of  this  new  fcheme  of  manners  in 
fupport  of  the  new  icheme  of  politicks,  I  confider  as  a. 
ftrong  and  decifive  proof  of  determined  ambition  and  fyf- 
tematick  hoftility.     I  defy  the  mod  refining  ingenuity  to 
invent  any  other  caufe  for  the  total  departure  of  the  jaco- 
bin republick  from  every  one  of  the  ideas  and  ufages,  reli- 
gious, legal,  moral,  or  focial,  of  this  civilized  world,  and 
for  her  tearing  herfdf  from  it^s  communion  with  fuch 
ftudied  violence,  but  from  a  formed  refolution  of  keeping 
no  terms  with  that  world.     It  has  not  been,  as  has  been 
falfely  and  infidioufly   reprefented,  that  thefe  mifcreants 
had  only  broke  with  the  old  government.     They  made  a 
fchifm  with  the  whole  univerfe ;  and  that  fchifm  extended 
to  almoft  every  thing  great  and  fmalL     For  one,  I  wifti, 
iince  it  is  gone  thus  far,  that  the  breach  had  been  fb  com-- 
pleat,  as  to  make  all  intercourfe  impracticable ;  but  partly 
by  accident,  partly  by  defign,  partly  from  the  refiftance  of 
the  matter,  enough  is  left  to  preferve  intercourfe,  whilft 
amity  is  deftroyed  or  corrupted  in  it's  principle. 

This  violent  breach  of  the  community  of  Europe,  we 
muft  conclude  to  have  been  made,  (even  if  they  had  not 
exprefsly  declared  it  over  and  over  again)  either  to  force 
mankind  into  an  adoption  of  their  fyftem,  or  to  live  in 
perpetual  enmity  with  a  community  the  moft  potent  we 
have  ever  known.     Can  any  perfon  imagine,  that  in  offer- 
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ing  to  mankind  this  defperate  alternative,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  hoftile  mind^  becaufe  men  in  poffeffion  of  the 
ruling  authority  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  to  adt  with- 
out coercion  in  their  own  territories  ?  As  to  the  right  of 
men  to  a£t  any  where  according  to- their  pleafure,  without 
any  moral  tie,  no  fuch  right  exifts.  Men  are  never  in  a 
Hate  of  total  independence  of  each  otlier.  It  is  not  the 
condition  of  our  nature :  nor  is  it  conceivable  how  any 
man  can  purfue  a  conliderable  courfe  of  adlion  without  it's 
having  fome  efFecSt  upon  others;  or,  of  courfe,  without 
producing  fome  degree  of  refponfibility  for  his  conduct* 
The  Jituations  in  which  men  relatively  Hand  produce  the 
rules  and  principles  of  that  refponfibility,  and  afford  direc- 
tions to  prudence  in  exacting  it* 

Diflance  of  place  does  not  extinguifli  the  duties  or  the 
rights  of  men ;  but  it  often  renders  their  exercife  imprac- 
ticable. The  fame  circumflance  of  diflance  renders  the 
noxious  effedls  of  an  evil  fyftem  in  any  community  lefs 
pernicious.  But  there  are  fituations  where  this  difficulty 
does  not  occur ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  thefe  duties  are 
obligatory,  and  thefe  rights  are  to  be  afTerted.  It  has  ever 
been  the  method  of  publick  jurifts  to  draw  a  great  part  of 
the  analogies  on  which  they  form  the  law  of  nations, 
from  the  principles  of  law  which  prevail  in  civil  commu- 
nity. Civil  laws  are  not  all  of  them  merely  pofitive. 
Thofe  which  are  rather  conclufions  of  legal  reafon,  than 
matters  of  flatutable  provifion,  belong  to  univerfal  equity, 
and  are  univerfally  applicable,  Almofl  the  whole  praetorian 
law  is  fuch.  There  is  a  Law  of  Neighbourhood  which  does 
not  leave  a  man  perfe6t  mafler  on  his  own  ground.  When 
a  neighbour  fees  a  nerjo  ereSiiofty  in  the  nature  of  a  nuifance, 
fet  up  at  his  door,  he  has  a  right  to  reprefent  it  to  the 
judge ;  who,  on  his  part,  has  a  right  to  order  the  work  to 
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be  (laid ;  or  if  eftabliflied,  to  be  removed.  On  this  head, 
the  parent  law  is  exprefe  and  clear;  and  has  made  many- 
wife  provifions,  which,  without  deftroying,  regulate  and 
reftrain  the  right  of  awner/bip^  by  the  right  of  vicinage. 
No  innovation  is  permitted  that  may  redound,  even  fecon- 
darily,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  neighbour.  The  whole  doci- 
trine  of  that  important  head  of  praetorian  law,,  "  De  novi 
"  operis  nunciationey  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  no 
new  ufe  Ihould  be  made  of  a  man's  private  liberty  of  ope-^ 
rating  upon  his  private  property,  from,  whence  a  detriment 
may  be  juftly  apprehended  by  his  neighbour.  This  law 
of  denunciation  is  profpe<5tive.  It  is  to  anticipate  what  is 
called  damnum  infeShim^  or  damnum  nondUm  fa&umy.  that 
is  a  damage  juftly  apprehended  but  not  actually  doiie;^ 
Even  before  it  is  clearly  known,  whether  the  innovation? 
be  damageable  or  not,  the  judge  is  competent  to  iflue  a 
prohibition  to  innovate,  until  the  point  can  be  determinedi- 
This  prompt  interference  is  grounded  on  principles  favour- 
able to  both  parties.  It  is  preventive  of  raifchief  difficult 
to  be  repaired,  and  of  ill  blood  difficult  to  be  ibftenedv 
The  rule  of  law,  therefore^  which  comes  before  the  evil, 
is  amongft  the  very  beft  parts  of  eqj:iity,  a«d  j.uftjfies  the 
promptnefs  of  the  remedy ;  becaufe^  as  it  is  well  obferved^ 
Res  damni  infedii  celeritatem  dejiderat  &  periculofa  eft  dilation 
This  right  of  denunciation  does*  net  hold,  when  thing$ 
continue,  however  inconveniently  to  the  neighbourhood, 
according  to  the  antient  mode,.  For  there  i$  a.  fort-  o€  pre- 
fumption  againft  novelty j^  drawn  out  of  a  deep.conlidera-* 
tion  of  human  nature  and  human  affairs;  and  the  maxim 
of  jurifprudence  is  well  laid  down,  Fetufias  pro^  lege  Jempetr 
babetur. 

Such  is  the  law  of  civil  vicinity,.     Now  where  there  \% 
ao  conftituted  judge,^  as  between  independent  ftates  there  is 
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not,  the  vicinage  itfelf  is  the  natural  judge.  It  is,  pre- 
ventively, the  affeitor  of  it's  owii  rights;  or  remedialiy, 
their  avenger.  Neighbours  are  prefumed  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  each  other's  a£l:s.  *^  Viciniy  vicinorum  faSla  pre^ 
^<  fumuntur  Jcirer  This  principle^  which,  like  the  reft, 
is  as  true  of  nations,  as  of  individual  men,  has  beftowed 
on  the  grand  vicinage  of  Europe,  a  duty  to  know,  and  a 
right  to  prevent,  any  capital  innovation  which  may  amount 
to  the  ereifUon  of  a  dangerous  nuifance*.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  that  iunovation,  and  the  mifchief  of  that 
nulfance,  they  are,  to  be  fure,  bound  to  judge  not  litigi- 
oufly;  but  it  is  in  their  competence  to  judge.  They  have 
tiniformly  adted  on  this  right.  What  in  civil  fociety  is  a 
ground  of  adtion,  in  politick  fociety  is  a  ground  of  war. 
^ut  the  exercife  of  that  competent  jiirifcfidtion  is  a  matter 
of  moral  prudence.  As  fuits  in  civil  fociety,  fo  war  in 
the  political,  muft  ever  be  a  matter  of  great  deliberation. 
It  is  not  this  or  that  particular  proceeding,  picked  out  here 
and  there,  as  a  fubje<St  of  quarrel,  that  will  do.  There 
muft  be  an  aggregate  of  mifchief.  There  muft  be  marks 
of  deliberation ;  there  muft  be  traces  of  defign ;  there 
muft  be  indications  of  malice;  there  muft  be  tokens  of 
ambition.  There  muft  be  force  in  the  body  where  they 
exift ;  there  muft  be  energy  in  the  mind.  When  all  thefe 
circumftances  combine,  or  the  important  parts  of  them, 
the  duty  of  the  vicinity  calls  for  the  exercife  of  if s  com* 
petence;  and  the  rules  of  prudence  do  not  reftrain,  but 
demand  it. 

*  *<  This  ftate  ^  things  cannot  exift  in  France  without  involving  all  the  furrounU- 

**  ing  powers  in  one  common  danger,  without  giving  them  the  right,  without  iui- 

**  pofing  It  on  them  as  a  duty^  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  an  evil  which  attacks  the  fun- 

.  **  damental  principles  by  which  mankind  is  united  in  civil  fociety."     Declaration, 
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Indefcribing  the  nuifance  ere<5ted  by  fo  peftilential  a 
manufactory)  by  the  conftru^on  of  £o  infamous  a  brothely 
by  digging  a  night  celjar  for  fuch  thieves,  murderers,  and 
houfe-breakers,  as  never  infefted  the  world,  I  am  fo  far 
from  aggravating,  that  I  have  fallen  infinitely  fliort  of  the 
evil.  No  man  who  has  attended  to  the  particulars  of 
what  has  been  done  in  France,  and  combined  than  with 
the  principles  there  aflerted,  can  poflibly  doubt  it.  When 
I  compare  with ,  this  great  caufe  i>f  nations,  the  trifling. 
.]x>ints  of  honour,  the  ilUl  more  contemptible  points  of  in- 
tereft,  the  light  ceremonies,  the  undefiijiable  punctilios, 
the  difputes  about  precedency,  the  lowering  or  the  hoifting. 
of  a  fail,  the  dealing  in  a  hundred  or  two  of- wild  cat-Ikins 
on  the  other  fide  of  the,  globe,  which  have  often  kindled 
up  the  flames  of  war  between  nations,  I  ftand  aftonifhed 
at  thofe  perfons,  who  do  not  feel  a  refentment,  not  more 
natural,,  than  politick,,  at  the  atrocious  infults  that  this 
monilrous  compound  oSer6  to  the  dignity  of  every  na- 
tion, and  who  are  not  alarmed  with  what  it  threatens  to^ 
their  fafety. 

I  have  therefore  been  decidedly  of  OfHnion,.  with  our 
declaration  at  Whitehall)  in  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
that  the  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an^ 
indifpenlible  duty,  and  an  exigent  intereft,  to  denunciate- 
this  new  work  before  it  had  produced  the  danger  we  have 
fo  forely  felt,  and  which  we  fhall  long  feel.  The  example 
of  what  is  done  by  Prance  is  too  important  not  to  have  » 
vaft  and  extenfive  influence^  ^id  that  example  backed 
with  it*8  power,  muf)r  bear  with  great  force  on  thofe  wha 
are  near  it ;  efpecially  on  thofe  who  fhaU  recognize  the 
pretended  republick  on  tiie  principle  upon  which  it  now 
ftands.  It  is  not  an  old  ftruCture  which  y«u:  have  found) 
as  it  is^  and  are  not  to  difpute  oi  the.  Drij;jin^  end  aodf  de•^ 
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fign  with  which  it  had  been  fo  falhioned.  It  is  a  recent 
wrong,  and  can  plead  no  prefcription.  It  violates  the 
rights  upon  which  not  only  the  community  of  France, 
but  thofe  on  which  all  communities  are  founded.  .  The 
j)rinciples  on  which  they  proceed  are  general  principles, 
and  are  as  true  in  England  as  in  any  other  country.  They 
who  (though  with  the  pureft  intentions)  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  regicides  and  robbers  upon  principle,  juf- 
tify  their  a<5ts,  and  eftaWifti  them  as  precedents.  It  is  a 
queftion  not  between  France  and  England.  It  is  a  quef- 
tion  between  property  and  force.  The  property  claims ; 
and  if  s  claim  has  been  allowed.  The  property  of  the  na- 
tion is  the  nation.  They  who  maflacre,  plunder,  and 
expel  the  body  of  the  proprietary,  are  murderers  and  rob- 
bers.  The  ftatej  in  it's  eflence,  muft  be  moral  and  juft : 
and  it  may  be  fo,  though  a  tyrant  or  ufurper  fhould  be 
accidentally  at  the  head  of  it.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  la- 
mented :  but  this  notwithftanding,  the  body  of  the  com- 
monwealth may  remain  in  all  it's  integrity  and  be  per- 
fedly  found  in  it's  compofition.  The  prefent  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  not  a  revolution  in  government.  It  is  not 
the  vi6tory  of  party  over  party.  It  is  a  deftrudtion  and 
<lecompolition  of  the  whole  fociety ;  which  never  can  be 
made  of  right  by  any  fadtion,  however  powerful,  nor 
without  terrible  confequences  to  all  about  it,  both  in  the 
a<5t  and  in  the  example.  This  pretended  republick  is 
founded  in  crimes,  and  exifts  by  wrong  and  robbery  ;  and 
wrong  and  robbery,  far  from  a  title  to  any  thing,  is  war 
with  mankind.  To  be  at  peace  with  robbery  is  to  be  an 
accomplice  with  it. 

Mere  locality  does  not  conftitute  a  body  politick.  Had 
Cade  and  his  gang  got  pofleflion  of  London,  they  woukl 
not  have  been  the  Lord-Mayor>  Aldermen,  and  Common 
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Council.  The  body  politick  of  France  exiiled  in  the  ma- 
jefty  of  it's  throne ;  in  the  dignity  of  it's  nobility ;  in  the 
honour  of  it's  gentry;  in  the  fan<5tity  of  it's  clergy;  in 
the  reverence  of  it's  magiftracy;  in  the  weight  and  confi- 
de^ration  due  to  it's  landed  property  in  the  feveral  bailliages ; 
iri  the  reipe<j;t  du6  to  it's  moveable  fubftance  reprefented  by 
the  corporation^  pf  the  kingdom.  All  thefe  particular 
taoJecuJa  umt^d,  form  the  great  mafs  of  what  is  truly  the 
body  poIHi9k  in  all  countries*  They  are  fo  many  depofits 
and  receptacles  of  juftice ; .  becaufe  they  can.  only  exift  by 
juftice.  Nation  is  a  .moral  eiience,  not  a  geographical  af«' 
rangementf  or  a  denominaition  of  the  nomenclatcMr,  France, 
though  out  of  her  territorial .  poi^fefllon,  exifts;  becauftl 
the  fole  poi&ble  claimant,  J  n)eap  the  proprietary,  and  the 
governmenl^  to  yfhich  the  propr^taoiy  ftdheres,  oxifts'  aftd 
^lums;  God  forbid,,  that  iJ^  you  w^re.  expelled  from. your 
houfe  by  ruffians  and  ^^SkSRast  that  I  jlbould.call  the  maf 
terial  wallsj  doors  aaid  wifidows  of:  >>  '  :  "'.  .,  the  ^dent 
and  honourabie. family  of  ..  .  '  >  4 :  Am; I  to  transfier  to 
the  intruders^  who  not  content  to  -turn  you. out  naked  to 
the  world,  would  rob  you  of  your;  very  name,  all  the 
efteem  and  refped  I  owe  to  you? :  The  regiddes  in  France 
are  not  France.  J^rance  H  out  of  her  tKNUuhi  but  thd 
kingdom  is  the  fame.  .     ^ 

.  :  To  iUttftrate.  my  of^nions.  cm  this  :&ibje^,  let  usiuppofH 
^  C9f<^.  which,  /after  ni^hat  has  hBtpp&tsd,  we  cannot  .think 
abfoiutely  impo0^bl^  though  the  augury  is  to  beibomi-f 
nate^,  aad.  the  event  ^precated  with  our  moft  lakdsitt 
prayers.  ■  Let  us  fuppofe  tl^ien,  .that 'ou(i;gradi9BS  ibve^ign 
was  iacrilegiouily  murdereid;  his  eteraplaaEy  qtieen^  at:  the 
head  of  •the  matr«in{^e  of  .'this  land^>iirardered  in  the  faioaa 
ix^anner;  that  thofe  <pfi)acefl!bs  tNiiofe  beaaty  and)  modefli 
el^;u)c6  are  the  ttnoustonts  b£..tlK  ctemtryy  .iiitel'whoriate 
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the  Icailers  an^  patterns  of  the  injgehuous  youth  of  their 
fex,  were  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  with  bun^ 
dreds  of  others,  mothers  and  daughters,  ladies  of  the  firft 
diftintSlion; — that  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of 
York,  princes  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  nation,  with  al) 
their  brethren,  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  knives '  of 
aflaffins-^that  the  whole  body  of  our  excellent  clergy 
were  either  maffacred  or  robbed  of  all,  and  tranfitorted-^ 
the  Chriftian  religion,  in  all  it's  denominations,  forbidden 
and  perfecitted ;  the  law  totally,  fundamentally,  and  in  all 
k*s  parts  deftroyed—- the  judges  put  to  death  by  revolu- 
tionary tribunals— the  Peers  and  Commons  robbed  to  the 
laft  acre  of  their  eftates ;  malTacred  if  they  ftaid,  or  obUged 
to  feek  life  in  flight,  iii  exile  and  in  beggary — ithat  the 
whole  landed  property'ihould'fhare  the  very  fame  fete-— 
that. every  military  and  naval  officer  of  honour  and  rank, 
almoft  to  a  man,  ihould  be  {daced  in  the  fame  defcription 
of  confifcatioD  and  exile^^that-the'pHncipal  merchants  and 
bankers  ibould  be  drawn  out,  as  from  an  hen-coop,  for 
flaughter-p-that  the  citizens  of  our  greateft  and  liaofl  flou- 
liihihg  cities,  when  the  hand  and  the  machinery  of  the 
hangman,  were  not  found  fufficient,  ihould  have  been  cd- 
leiSted  in  the  puBlick  fquares,  and  maflacred  by  thoufands 
with  cannon ;— >if  three  hundred  thoufand  others  ihould 
have,  been  doomed  to  a  fituatioti  worfe  than  death  in 
noiibme  and  peftilential  prifons  ;^-— in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  it  in 
the.  faction  of  robbers  I  am  to  look  for  my  cbiHitry  f 
Wcnxld  this:  be  the  England  that  you  and  I,  and  even 
fbangers^  adinired,  honoured,  lov^  and  cheri(hed  ? 
Would  not  the  exilesiof  England  alone  be  my  government 
aod  my'  fellow  citizens  i  Would  not  their  places  of  refuge 
be  my  r  temporary  country  ?  Would  not  all  my  duties  and 
all  myi  affefUoDs  be  thei«  and  these  only  i  Should  I  con- 
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Oder  myTdf  as  a'  traitor .'  to  my  country,  and  deferving  of 
death,  if  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  heai$  of  every  poten- 
tate in  Ghriftendom.  to  fuccour  my:  friends,  and  to  avenge 
them  on  their  enemies?  Could  I,  in  any  vray,  ihew  my- 
felf  more  a  patriot?  What  ihould. I  think  of  thofe  poten- 
tates, who  infulted  their  fufFering  brethren ;  who  treated 
them  as  vagradts,  or  at  leaft' as  mendicants;  and  coiild 
find  no  allies,  no  friends,  but  in  regicide  murderers  and' 
robbers  ?  What  ought  I  to  think  and  feel^  if  being  geo- 
graphers inftead  of  kings,  they  recognized  the  defolated' 
cities,  the  wafted  .fields,  and  the  rivef  s  polluted  with  blood, 
of  this  geometrical  meafurement,  as  the  honourable  mem- 
ber of  Elurope,  called  England?  In  that  condition  what> 
fhovild  we  think  of  SWedto,  Denmark, -or  Holland,  or- 
whatever  power  a0br(lcd'u&  a  chiiTtilh.'and  treadierous  hbf^ 
pitality,  if  they  ihonld  invite  ms  to  join  the  ftahdard  of 
our  king,  our  laws,  and  our  religion,  if  they  Ihould  give' 
us  a  dire<5t  promife  of  proteiStion,.-— if  after  all  thisj  taking 
advantage  of  our  deplorable  fituation,  which  -  left  us  no: 
choice,  they  were  to  treat  us  as  the  lo weft  and  vileft  of  all. 
mercenaries  ?  If  they  were  to  fend  us  far  from  the  aid  of: 
our  king,  and  our  fullering  country,  to  fquander  us  away- 
in  the  moft  peftilential  dimates  for  a  venal  enlargement  of 
their  own  territories,  for  the  purpofe' of  trucking  them, 
when  obtained,  with  thofe  very  robbers  ami  murderers 
they  had  called  upon  us  to  oppofe  with  our  blood  ?  What: 
would  be  ©ur  fentiments,  if  .in.  that  miferable  fervice  wer 
were  not  to  be  confidered  either  as^  Englifti,  or  ais  Swedes, , 
Dutchf  Danes,  but  as  outcafts  of  the  human  race  ?  Whilft 
we  were  fighting  thofe  battles  :of  their  intereft,  and  as  their 
foldiers,  how  fhpuld  we  feel  if  we  were  to  be  excluded* 
from  all  their  cartels?  How  muft  we  feel j  if  the  pride* 
and  fliower  of  the  Englifli  nobjJity  and  gentry,,  who  mightJ 
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efcape ;  tUt  peftifential  cKme,  .  and  the  devouniVg,  fword, 
ihouid,  if  takes  ^rifoiiers,  be  delivered  over  as  rebel  fub-* 
j€£t$>  t6  be  CQudetiined  as  rebels,  as  traitors,  as  ttie- vilo'tt 
of   all  cximinals,  by  tribunals  formed  of   Maroon   negro 
ilaves>  covered  over  with  the  blood  of  tbdr  maftefs,  a\  ho 
tirere  made!  free  and  organifed  into  judges,  for  their  rob- . 
lories  and  murders  >     What  fhouM  we  feel  under  this  in- 
l&iuman,  infulting,  and  barbarous  protection  of  Mufcovites, 
Swedes  or  Hollartders  ?     Should  we  not  obteft  heaven,  and 
whatever  juftice  there  is  yet  on  ^arth  ?     O^preffion  'mak€s' 
wife  men  mad;  but  the  idifteniper  is  '(fill  the  madnefs  <^f 
the  wife,  which  is  b^ter  tlianfthe  fobriety  of  fbols^    Tlieir 
cry  is  the  voice  of  iacred  irmfery^  exalted,  not  into  \7ild 
raving,  but  into  the  fan€lifved  phrenfy  of  prophecy  Atwl 
infpiration-^in  that  biitemeis  of  fouJ^  in  that  indignation 
of  fufiering  virtucy  in  'that  :axaicatlon  of  d€i\)air,  •  would 
not .  perfecuted  Englilh^  Jdyalty  ciY  out, '  with   an  awful 
warning  voice,  and  denounce  the  deflhi<^ion  that  waiifs  on 
monarchs,  who  coniidcr  *  fidelity  to  them- as  the  mofif  "de- 
grading of  all  vices ;  who  fcflfer  it  to  be  puniftied  as  the 
mofl:  abominable  of  all  crimes;  and  who  have  norefpe<5t 
but  for  rebels,  traitors,  regicides,  ai-id  furious  negro  flaves, 
whofe  crimes  have  broke  their  chains?     Would  not  this 
warm  language  of  high  indignation  have  more  of  found' 
reafon  in  it,  more  of  real  aflS^6tion,  more  of  ti^ufc  attach- 
ment, than  all  the  lullabies  of  flatterers,  who  would  hulh 
monarchs  to  ileep  in  the  arms  of  death  ?     Let  them  be- 
well  convinced,  that  if  ever  this  example  Ihould  prevail  jh 
it*s  whole  extent,  it  wiD  have  it*8  full  operation.     Whilft 
kings  ftand  firm  on  their  bafe,  though  under  that  bafe 
there  is  a  fure-wrought  mine,  there  will  not  be  wanting 
to  their  levees  a  fingle  perfon  of  thofe  who  are  attached  to  j 

their  fortune,  and  not  to  their  perfons  or  caufe  :  But  here- 
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after  none  wfll  ftipport  a  fettering  throne*  Some  will  fly 
for  ffear  of  being  cru(hed  tirider  the  ruin  J  fome  will  join 
in  making^  it.  They  will  leek  in  the  deftrU(5):ioii  of  roy- 
alty, fame,  drid  poiver,  and  wealth,,  and'  the  hotbage  of 
kings,  with  ReiiMy  with  Carnatt  with  Re^/Mirv,  land  with, 
the  Merffns  znd  th4 'jfyffieftlf  rdther  fliart  fufftfr^  exile  and 
beggary  with  the  Condesi  or  the  B^o^Hosi  the  CajlrUs,  the 
TfAvraiSy  the  SerrentSy  ^fkiC  CfazaJeSy' znd  the  long  lina  of 
loyal,  fuflfering  patriot  riohility,  or  to  be  '  butchered  with 
the  oracles  and  the  victims  of  the  laws,  th^  lyOrmi/mff 
the  ^EfpremenilSy  and  the  Mdlejbetbei,  This  example  we 
(hall  givey  if  inftead  of  adhering  to  oUr  fellow^  in  a  caufe 
which  is  an  honour  to  us  all,  we  ab^tidcm  the  lawful  go* 
vernment  and  lawful  corporate  body  of  Prance,  to  hunt 
for  a  fhameftil  and  ruinous  fraternity,  with  this  odious 
ufurpatioh  that  difgracte  cirilized  ibciety  and  the  human 
race. 

And  is  th^n  example  nothing }  It  is  every  thing.  Ex- 
ample is  the  fehool  of  mankind^  and  they  will  learn  at  no 
other.  This  war  is  a  war  againft  that  example.  It  is  not 
a  war  for  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  or  even  for  the  property, 
virtue,  fidelity  of  France.  It  is  a  war  for  George  the 
third,  for  Francis  the  fecond,  and  for  all  the  dignity, 
property j  honour,  virtue,  and  religion  of  England,  oi 
Germany,  and  of  all  nations. 

I  know  that  all  I  have  faid  of  the  fyftematick  unfocia- 
t>iiity  of  this  tie w-in vented  fpedes  of  republick,  and  the 
imixxffibility  of  preferving  peace,  is  attfwered  by  averting 
that  the  ibheme  of  manners,  morals,  and  even  of  maxims 
and  principles  of  ftate,  is  of  no  weight  in  a  queftion  of 
peace  or  war  between  communities.  This  do<Strine  is  fup- 
ported  by  example.  The  cafe  of  Algiers  is  cited,  with  an 
hint,  as  if  it  were  the  ftrooger  cafe.     I  ihould  take  no 
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notice  of  this  fort  of  inducement,  if  I  had  found  it  only, 
where  firft  it  was.  I  do  not  want  refpe^  for  -  thofe  £rom 
whom  I  fain  heard  it-^but  having  no  controyerfy  at  pre^ 
fent  with  them,  I  only  think  it  not  amifs  to.  reft  on, it  a 
little,  lasliind  it  adopted. with  much  more  of  the  fame 
kind,  by  fevoral  pf .  thofe  on  whom,  fuch  reafoning  had 
formerly  made  no  apparent  impreffion.  If  it  had  no  force 
to  prevent  us  from  f\jbmitting  to  this  necefiary  war,  it 
furnifhes  no  better  ground, for  our  naaking  an  unnecelTary 
and  ruinous  peace. 

This  analogical  argument  dr-awn  from  the  cafe  of 
Algiers  would  lead  us  a  good  way.  The  faft  is,  we  our- 
felves  with  a  little  coyer,  others.  mo|*e  dire^ly,  p?iy  a  /r/- 
duf'e  to  the  republick  of  Algiers.  Is  .it  nieant  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  payment  of  a  trififite  to  the  French  republick? 
That  this,  with  other  things,  more  ruinous,  will  be  de** 
manded  hereafter,  I  little  doubt;  but  for  the  prefent,  this 
will  not  be  avoWed—^though  our  minds  ye  to  be  gradually 
prepared  for  it.  In  truth,  the  arguments  from  this  cafe 
are  worth  little,  even  to  thofe  who  approve  the  buying  aa 
Algerine  forbearance  of  piracy.  There  are .  many  things 
which  men  do  not  approve,  that  they  muft-,do  to  avoid  a 
greater  evil.  To  argue  from  thence,  that  they  are  to  aft 
in  the  fame  manner  in  all  cafes,  is  ttirning  neceility  into  .a 
law.  Upon  what  is  matter  of  prudence,  the  argument 
concludes  the  contrary  way.  Beca.ufe  we  have  done  one 
humiliating  a<5t,  we  ought,  with  infinite  caution,  to.  admit 
more  afts  of  the  fame  nature,  left  humiliation  ihould  be- 
come  our  habitual  ftate.  Matters  of  prudence  are  under 
the  dominion  of  circumftances,  and  not  of  logical  ana- 
logies.    It  is  abfurd  to  take  it  otherwife. 

I,  for  one,  do  more  than  doubt  the  policy  of,  this  kind 
of  convention  with  Algiers,     On  thofe  who  think  as  I  do, 
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the  argument  ad  hominem  czn  make'  no  fort  of  imprtffion. 
I  know  ibmething  oT  the  conftitution  and  compofkion  of 
this  very  extraordinary  republick. '  It  has  k  confUkixtioliy  I 
admit,  fimilar  to  the  prefent  tumultuous  milkary  tyranny 
of  France,  by  which  an  handful  of 'obfbure  fuffiatii  d<ttni- 
neer  over  a  fcrtilt  country,  and  a  brave  peoffle^-  Fcfr  the 
compbiition,  too,  *  I  admit,  the  Algeritie  Goniimuhity  r«(em-v 
bles  that  of  France ;  being  formed  out  oi  thel  very  IfiaUxiy 
\  fcandal,   difgrace,  and  peft  of  the  Turkifh  Afia.     The 

grand  Seignior,  to  difburthen  the  country,-  {ttflers  the  Dey 
fo'  rechtit,  in  his  dominions,  the  corps  of  jonifsiries,  or 
afaphs,  which  form  the  Diret^ry  and  Council  of  Elders 
of  the  African  reptiblick  one  and  indiviiible.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  refemblance,  which  I  allow,  I  never  fliatt 
fb  far  injure  the  janifarian  republick  of  Algiers,  as  tb  put 
it  in-  compariibn  for  "every  ibrt  of  crime,  turpitude,  and 
oppreffion  with  the  jacobin  repuWick  of  Paris.  There  isr 
ho  queltion  with -me  to  which  of  the  two  I  ihould.  choofe 
fo  be  a  neight>our  or  a  fubjedt.  •  Hut  fituated  as  I  ani,  I  am 
in  no  danger  of  becoming  to  Algiers  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  not  fo  in  my  relation  to  the  athdftical  fana- 
ticks  of  France.  I  atrf  their  neighbour;  I  tftay  become 
their  fubfeft;  Have  the  gentleman  who  bontowcd  this 
happypaif^llld,  no  idea  of  the  different  conduA  to  be  held 
with  regard  to'  the  very  fame  evil  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
and  when  it  is  at  your  door  ?  when  if  s  power  is  enormous, 
i&  when  it  is  comp^f^tively  as  feeUe  as  k^  diftance  is  re- 
mote? when  there  -is  a  barrier  of  I'anguage  and  u&ges, 
which  prevents  corruption  through  certain  old  correfpond* 
ences/ahd  habitudes,  from  the  contagion  of  the  horrible 
rtoveJties  that  are  introdticed  itoto  every  thing  elfe }  I  catt 
contemplate,  witibou'fdrea^,  a  royal  or  a  national- tyger  on 
the  boirders  <^f  'Fegiv  •  I  ban  look.  at.  him>  with  an  eafy 
''  •  •  curiofity,t, 
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^!t^]ii{^^yi..as;phibii^ r^witiiiii  bars  in  the  menagede  of  the 
fpvf.€pm,  .  ^i^t  ifi  by  Hab?5»8,  Qw-pus,  <Ji^  oth«rwife,  he  was 
^o  coipe  into  the  lobby  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  whilil 
yOKW:  j^r  W46:.9pe9«  apy  of  you  would  be  more  iiout  than 
wife,  wbQiii^Qul^l  not  ^adly  make  your  efcape  out  of  the 
bagk  .wipdorws.  I  certaiply,ih9uld  dread  more  from  a  wild 
cat  ii%  my:  bed-robambcp-^  ti^an  from  aU  the  lioqs  that  roar 

\s^.t^  deierts  beltni^^lgi^i^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^.i^  P?^^9^  ^^  ^  (^^ 
^t  $hat  is  at  a  df&ATfcex  -and  the  lions  and  tygers  that  are 
in  pur  an^cSiaiB^r^  ^ndfjopr  lobbies..  Alters,  is  not 
near ;  A^gi^i^s  \%  npt  .ppwerf ul  v,,i^giers.  is  not ,  our  Jieigh- 
bour  3  Alg^s  4$  T^ot  ipfe<5t;pus4T  Algiers,  whatever  it  may 
be>  is  em  old  creatioa ;  and  we  have,  good  data  to  calculate 
gll  the^Olifchief  to  bp /^pi^ehepded  from  it.  When  I  find 
Algiers  transferred  to  :Galai&,  I  will  tdl  you  what  1  thinJ$L 
of  that  point. ,  Ja  the  mean  time»  the:  oile  quoted  from 
the  Algerinp  reports,  will  not  ap]ply<;^  authority.  We 
0)aU  put  it  out  of  court  (  9^4  4o  far  as  thfatgoes,  let  the 
Qounfel  for  the  jacobin  peac^  take  nothing  l>y  thpir  mo-» 

When  we  votedi  a9  yop  and  I  duds  wi^  m^y  more, 
whom  you  and  I  refpe<5):  an4  .love,  to  refift  this  enemy,. 
w*e  were  provicUng  fpi^,  d^gers  that  were  dire6k|;.home, 
f>teiling,  and  not  remote^  ,  contingent,  ua9f;rtain)  and 
formed  upon  loofe  analogies*  .  W^e  jiu4ged,  oif  |^,  danger 
Vith  which  we  were  menacead  by  japql)sn  Franc^  :f^9^  f^Mr, 
whole  tenor  of  her  condu<^j  not  from  one  or  twcvdoubt* 
|ul  or  detached  a«Sts  or  expre^ions.  ;  I  not  only  «oncun^ 
in  the  idea  of  combining  wit^  Europe  in  this  w^^  but  ta 
tiie  beft  of  my  power  evep  ftimulated  ^xiiniil^  to  tha^ 
conjittidtion  of  intereffcs  and  pf  efipits;  I  joined  them, 
with  all  my  ibt|l|  on  the ; principles  cpi»ta^ned  in  th^  nQaii|:y. 
and  maiterly  ftatf-paper,  which  I  ^aye  twp  pf  three  iiaae% 
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referred  to,*  and  may  ftill  more  frequently  hereafter. 
The  diplomatick  colledlion  never  was  more  ensicbed  thanr 
with  this  piece.  The  hiftorick  fadts  jaftify  every  ftrokc 
of  the  mailer.  <*  Thus  painters  write  their  names  at 
«  Co." 

Varfous  perfons  may  conctu?  ini  the  fame 'meafure  on  va-* 
rious  groundsi  They  may  be  various,  without  being  con- 
trary to,  or  exclufiVe  of  each  other.  I  thought  the  info- 
lent,  unprovoked  aggrefiion  of;  the  rcgipidej  upon'  our 
ally  of  Holland,  a  good  ground  of  war^t  I  think  his  raa« 
nifeft  attempt  to  overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  good, 
ground  6f  war.  As  a  good  ground  of  war,  I  coniider 
his  declaration  of  war  on  his  Majefty  and  his  kingdom. 
But  though  I  have  taken  all  thefe  to  my  aid,-  I  coniider 
them  a$  nothing  more  than  as  a  fort  of  evidence  to  indicate 
the  treafonable  mitid  Within.  Long  before  their  a£ts  of 
aggreffion,  and  their  declaration  of  war,  the  faction .  in 
France  had  s^umed^  a  form,  had  adopted  a  body  of  prin- 
dples  and  maxirns,  andl  had  regularly  and  fyilematicaily 
a6ted  on  th^m>  by  which  (he  virtually  had  put  herfelf  in 
a  poftiire,  which  was  in  itfelf  a  declaration  of  wai*  againfH 
mankind. 

It  is  faid'by -the  Dire<Sbory,  in  their  'feveral  mahifeftoes,- 
that  w«^6f '  the  people  are  tumultuous  for  peace;  and'  that 
minifters  pretend  negotiation  to '  amufe  us«  .  This  they 
have  learned  from  the  language  of  many  amongft  our- 
ielves,  whofe  converfations  have  been  one  main  caufe  of 
whatever  extent  the  opinion  for  peace  With  regicide  may 
be.  But  I  who  think  the  minifters  unfortunately  to  be 
btit  too  ferious  in  their  proceedings,  find  myfelf  obliged 
to  (fay  a  little  more  on  this^  fubje<%  of  the  popular  opinion. 

'     .  ..I 

*.  ;  •  Dedaration,  Whitdiall,  OA.  29,  1793. 
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Before  .our  opiaions  are  quoted  againft  ourfelves).  it  is 
proper  that,  from  o\ir  ierious  disUber9tioD«'  they  Itpay  be 
worth  quoting.  It  is  with9ttt  reafon  vre  praife  the  wifdonci 
of  our  conftitution,  in  putting  under  the  dilcretion  oi  the. 
crown,  the  awful  truft  of  war  and  peace,  if  the  mitjiiljerB 
of  the  crown  virtually,  return  it  again  into  our  hailds. 
The  truft  was  placed  there  as!  A  fatixfd  clepofit,  to.  iecure  us 
againft  popular  raihnefs^  in  plunging  into  wars,  and  againft 
the  eSk£bs  of  popular  diimay*-  icU/giiil,  or  lafiititde  in 
getting  oiit  of.  thdtn  as  Im^identlK  as  ^ve  might  firft  en- 
gage ia  them.  To  hav^  ha: Other  meaiure  in  judging  of 
thofe  great  objects  than  our ;  momentary  opinioaa  and  de- 
lires,  is  to  tfamw  us  back  upoa^  that  very  democracy  which» 
in  this  part>  our  conititution  was  fortnedto  »void. 

It  is  no  excufe  at  all  for  a  miaifter,  who  at  our  de(ire> 
takes  a  meafure  contrary  to  our  fafety ,  that  it  is  our  own. 
a(^.  He  who  does  ndt  ftay  the  hand  of  fuieide,  is  guilty 
of  murder.  Cto  our  part  I  iay»  that  to  be  ififtr«(6ted,  is 
not  to  he  degraded  or  enflaYed.  Iliformfftio^  is  ta  adv^a- 
tage  to  US ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it>  He  that 
is  bound  to  ai5t  in  the  dark  cannot  be  £ii4fQ  at^  freely. 
When  it  appears  evident  to  our  governors  that  our  <de6res 
and  our  inteiiefis  are  ^t  Tanance,  they  ought  oot  to  gratify 
the  former  :ail:  the  expence  ^  the  latter.  Statelmea  are 
placed  on  ^n  eminence,  that  they  may  hftve  a  larger  ho- 
Tizpn  than  we  can  poi&foly  command.  They  baye  a  whoier 
lefoTe  them,  'whkh  we  can  contemplate  only  ip  the  parts* 
aiod  oSten.  without  the  neceflary  r^atioas.  Minii^ers  :we 
not  only  our  natural  rulers  bsat.  our  natural  guides*.  Rea^ 
fan  deady  and  manfully  ddivered,  has  m  ttfelf  a  mighty 
force:  brut  teaSon  in  the  month  of  legsd  Authority,  is,  i  ■ 
may  fairly  fay,  irrefiftible. 
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I  admit  that  reaibiv  of  date  will  not,  in  many  dfisninr 
"fiances,  permit  the  dilclofure  of  the  trw«  ground  of  a  pwb- 
lick.  proceeding.  In  that  cafe  iilenpe  i$  manly  ^d  it  is 
wife.  It  is  fair  to  call  for  truft  when  the  principle  of 
reafoh  itfelf  fufpends  it*s  publick  uie.  I  take  the  diftinc- 
tion  to  be  this:  The  ground  of  a  particular  meafure, 
making  a  part  of  a  pian,  it  is  rarely  proper  to  divulge ; 
all  the  broader  grounds  of  policy  on  which  the  general 
plan  is  to  be  adopted,  ought  as  rarely  to  be  concealed. 
They  who  have  not .  the  whole,  caufe  before  them,  call 
them  politicians,  call  them  people,  call  them  what  you 
will*  are  od  judges..  The  difficulties  of  the  cafe,  as  well 
as  it's  fair  fide,  oi^ht  to  be  prefented.  This  ought  to  be 
done:  and. it. is  all  that  can  be  done*  When  we  have  our 
true  £tuation  difliniflly  prefented  to  us,  if  then  we  refolve 
with  a.  blind  and  headlong  violence,  to  reiift  th&  admoni- 
tions of  our  friepds^  and  U>  caft  ourfelves  into  the  hands 
of  our  potent  and  irrecondleable  foes,  then,  an4  not  till 
then,  the  miniftcrs  ftand  acquitted  before  God  and  man, 
for  whatever  may  come. 

'  Lamenting  as  I  do,  that  the  matter  ha$  not  had  (b  full 
and  free  a  difcuffion  as.  it  requires,  I  mean  to  omit  none 
of.the.pcnnts  which  feeip  tomeoecefTary  for  consideration, 
previous  to  an  arrangem^it  which  is  for  ever  to  decide  the 
form  and  the  fate  of  Euro^.  In  the  courfe,  therefore, 
of  what  I  (hall  have  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  youj  I  pro- 
pods  the  following  queftions  to^  your  ferious  thoughts. 
I.  Whether  the  prefent  fyftera,  which  ftands  for  a  go- 
yemment.in  France,  be Xuch  as  in  peace  and  war  affedls  the 
neighbouring  ftal«s.in  a. manner  different  from  the  internal 
government  that  formerly  .prevailed  in  that  country  ? 
a.  Whether  that  fyftem,  fuppodSng  it's  views  hoftile  to 
other  nations,  po0efles  any  means  of  being  hurtful  to 
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them  peculiar  to  itfelf  ?     3.  Whether  there  has  been  lately 
fach  9  change  in  France^  as  to  alter  th6  nature  of  it's  fyf-< 
tem,^ or  it's  ^fedt  »p0n  other  powers?     4..  Whether  any v 
]pubhck  de(jWation8  br  engagements  exift,  on  the  part  of 
the  allied  powers,  which  ftand  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  of: 
peace,  whi^h  fuppofes:  the  -right  and  confirms  tb{e<pDwer 
df  the  rbgicide  fataioij  in  France  ?.     5.  What  thie  ftate  of. 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  will  be  with  refpedt  taeach 
other,  and  their  colonies,  on  the  conclufion  of  a;  regicide* 
peaces     6.  Whether  we  are  driven  t*  the  abfolutevn^cef- 
lityiof  making  that  kind  of  peace  ?  '    •    .        : 

•  Thfele  heads-  of  enquiry  will  enable  us  to  miake  the  .ap^ 
plication  of  the  feveral  matters  of  fa<a  and  topicks  of  .ar-^: 
gument,  that  occur  in  this  vaft  difcuffiou,  to  certain  fixed> 
princii^es.  I  d6  not  mean  to  ccmfine  myfelf  to  the  order' 
in  which  they  ftand.  I  fhall  difcufs  them  in  fuch  a  ma&i<i^ 
ner  as  fhall  appear  to  me  the  belt  adapted  for  fhewin^- 
their  mutual  bearings  and  rdations.  Here  then  I  clofe  the» 
publick  matter  of  my  Letter;  but  before. I  hav«i  ddfte»:  Isit 
me  fay  one  word  in  apology  for  myfelf.  ':•■'■'  ;'•»■ 

In  wifhihg  this  nominal  peace  not  to  be  pred^iitated,  I 
am  fure  no  man  living  is  lefs  difpofed  to  blame  the  prefibnt: 
miniftry  than  I  am.  Some  of  tny  cddeft  friends,  (and  I 
wifh  I  could  fay  it  of  more  of  them)  make,  a  part  in  that 
miniftry.  There  are  fome  indeed,  "  whom  my  dim  eyes. 
<*  in  vain  explore.**  In  my  mind,  a  greater  calamity  could> 
not  have  fallen  on  the  publick  than  the  excltifion  of  ont: 
of  them.  But  I  drive  away  that,  with  other  melancholy 
thoughts.  A  great  deal  ought  to  be  faid  upon  that  fubjedt,. 
or  nothing.  As  to  the  diftinguifhed  perfbns  to  whom  my 
friends  who  remain,  are  joined,  if  benefits,  noUy  and  ge- 
neroufly  conferred,  ought  to  procure  good  wifhes,  they 
are  intitled  to  my  beH  ^rows;.  and  they  have  them  all.: 

They 
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They  have  adminiftered  to  me  the  only  consolation  I  am* 
capable  of.  receiving,  which  is  to  know  that  no  individual 
will'fuffer. by  toy  thirty  years,  fervice  to  the  publick.     If 
things  ihoidd  give  us .  tihe   comparative  happinefs  of    a 
ftroggte,.  I  (haU  tie  found,  I  was  going  to  fay  fighting,, 
(that   would  be,  fooiifli);  but  dying    by.  the  fide  of  Mr.- 
Fitt.     I   tnuft;<  adil,  that: if  any  thing idefenfive  in   our 
domeftick  .  fyftiem   can    poffi^bly   fave    us   from  the  _  dif- 
I  afters. of.  a  regidde  peace,  :he.  i&  tilie  man  to  fave  u&j    If 

f  the  .^niances  dn  fuch  a -cafe  can  be  repaired^  he  is  the  man 

I  to  repair  them«     If  I  Ihould  lament  any  of  his  atfts,  it  is 

\  only,  when  they  appear,  to  me-  to  have  no<  sefi^mblance  ta 

j  aAs  of  his..  >  Bftit  let  Mm  not  have-  a  confidence  in ;him£elfy 

I  which  no.  human lahilifeieb  can  warrant.     His  a^lities  .sott 

[  fully  equal  (iandthat.ie  to  iay  much  for  any  man)  to  thoCe^ 

I  which,  are. oppofed. to  him.    :Bitt  if  we  look  ta  himr  aS  ouc 

\  fecuiity  zgsan^  the.coDfequences..Qf  :a  rvegvcide  rpeace^  let 

I  m  be  aiTured^.that  a  regicide  I  peace  and  a  conftitutional 

I  miniftry  are  terms  thait.wjll  ilot  agn^^    .  With  a  reg;icid9 

peace  the  king  cannDt:k>iig^^  have  a  minifter  to  &rveiam^ 
nor  the  naixuiflier  a  king  to  fervej  .  If  .'the '  GKat-  DifpoTer^ 
in  reward  of  the  roy^  and  the  private  vktues.of  our:  fove* 
reign,    fhoiild' call,  him  .&om   the  cal^mitaus  ^j6taclfis^ 
which  will  attend  aftate  of  ^mity  witk  regicide^  his  fuot 
eefibr  will  furely  fee  them,  unk&  thee  ibme  •  providence 
greatly  anticipates  the  courfe  of .  nature.:    Tblokiog  thusf 
(and.  not,,  as. : 1 1 conceive,  on  light.gwunds);  I.  <fare.  not 
flatter  the  reigaiog  &rvereigny  nor  any.tnioift^c  he  ba»  or 
caoQ.  have^  nor  his  iaccfiflhr.  appar^ent,  Hon  any  of  thofe 
ttho.may  be;  called  to  fervcr  him^  with  what  appears  to  mie 
a  Mip.  fiiate  nf,  .their  fitCialioiGi*  ..We  cannot  have?  theca  anil 
that  peace  together..    .  ..  .:..  .    . 
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I  do  not  forget  that  there  had  been  a  coniiderable  cUf- 
ference  bejtween  feveral  of  our  friends,  (with  my  infigni- 
cant  felf )  and  the  great  man  at  the  head  of  the  miniftryy  in 
an  early  ftage  of  thefe  difcuilions.  But  X  ani  ftire  there 
was  a  period  in  which  we  agreed  better  in  the  danger  of  a 
jacobin  exiftence  in  France.  At  one  Hime,  he  and  all  Eu- 
rope feemed  to  feel  it.  But  why  am  not  f  cod  verted  withib 
many  great  powers,  and  fo  many  great  miniftecs  ?  It  is 
becaufe  I  am  old  and  flow.— I  am  in  thi?  year  1796, 
only  where  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  in  179 j.  I 
cannot  move  with  this  preoeflion  of  the  equinoxes,,  which 
is  preparing  for  us  the  return  of  fome  very  old,  I  am 
afraid  no"g<^deii  ibta,  or  the  oommehoement  of  fcune  new 
sera  thdtmuft  be  denominated  ffom-ibme  new^  metal.  .In 
this'crifis  1  muft  ho4d  my  topgue^  6i^:I.  rnuft  fpeak  with 
freedom.  Falfliood  and  deiuilon  iai-e  allowec]  in.  nojcLfe 
whatever:  But,  as  in  the  exercifeof  all  the  virtues,  there 
Is  an  economy  of  truth.  ,It  is  a  fort  of  temperance^  by 
which  a  mtin  fpeaks  trtith  mth  meafure  that  be  may 
ip^k  it  the  Ibnger.  Bat  as  the.farhe  rules  do  not  hold  in 
all  cafes'*— what  woiild  ibe  right  for  you,  who  may  prefume 
on  a  feriesiof  :ye&rs' before  you,  would  have  no.  fenfe  for 
me,  who  eantkic,  ■  without  abfurdity,  calculate  on  flx 
months  of  life;  What  I  fay,  I  ffm/l  fay  at  once.  What- 
ever I  write  is  in  tx\  natut«  teftamentary.  .  It  may  have 
the  wpaknefs)  but  it  ha&  the  iincerity  of  a  dying  declara- 
tion. Fori  the  few^idays  t  have  to  linger  here,  I  ani  re- 
moved completi^y  from  the: btfff  icene  of  i the  world;  but 
i  hold  tnyfelf  to  be  Itiii  r^iponfible  fcir  ^ery  thing  that  I 
have  done  whilft  I  continued  on  the  place  of.  action.  If 
the  ra weft.  Tyro  in  politicks  f has.  been  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  my  grey  hairs,  and'  led  by  ady  thing  in  my 
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fpeeches,  or  my  writings,  to  enter,  into  this  war,  he  has  a 
right  to  call  upon  me  to  know  why  I  have  changed  my 
opinions,  or  why,  when  thofe  I  voted  with,  have  adopted 
better  notions,  I  perfevere  in  exploded  error  ? 

When  I  feem  not  to  acquiefce  in  the  a<Sts  of  thofe  I 
refpedt  in  every  degree  fhort  of  fuperftition,  I  am  obliged 
to  give  my  reafons  fully.  I  cannot  fet  my  authority  againft 
their  authority.  But  to  exert  reafon  is  not  to  revok  againft 
authority.  Realbn  and  authority  do  not  mo^fe  in  the  fame 
parallel.  That  reafon  is  an  amifus  curia  who  fpeaks  de 
planOf  not  pro  tribunali.  It  is  a  friend  who  makes  an  uie- 
ful  fuggeftion  to  the  court,  without  queftioning  it*s  jurif-^ 
diflion.  Whilft  he  acknowledges  it's  competence,  he  pro- 
motes it*s  efficiency.  I  iball  purfue  the  plan  I  have  chalked 
out  in  my  letters  that  follow  this. 
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On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  it  regards  other  Nations, 


SlY  DEAR  SIR) 

T  Clofed  my  firft  letter  with  ferious  matter ;  and  I  hope  it 
'*'  has  employed  your  thoughts.  The  fyftera  of  peace 
muft  have  a  reference  to  the  fyftem  of  the  war.  On  that 
ground,  I  muft  therefore  again  recal  your  mind  to  our 
original  opinions,  which  time  and  events  have  not  taught 
me  to  vary. 

My  ideas  and  my  principles  led  me,  in  this  conteft,  to 
encounter  France^  not  as  a  ftate,  but  as  a  faction.  The  vaft 
territorial  extent  of  that  country,  it*s  immenfe  population,  it*s 
riches  of  production,  it*s  riches  of  commerceand  oonven- 
tion-^the  whole  aggregate  mafs  of  what,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
conftitutes  the  force  of  a  ftate,  to  me  were  but  objects  of  iecon- 
dary  coniideration.  They  might  be  balanced ;  and  they  have 
been  often  more  than  balanced.  Gfreat  as  thefe  things  are, 
they  are  not  what  make  the  faction  formidable.  It  is  the 
fa^on  that  makes  them  truly  dreadful.  That  fa^on  is  the 
evil  fpirit  that  poflefles  the  body  of  France ;  that  informs 
it  as  a  foul ;  that  ftamps  upon  it's  ambition,  and  upon  all 
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it's  purfuits,  a  charaiSleriftick  mark,  which  ftrongly  di(Hn- 
guifhes  them  from  the  fame  general  pa^ions,  and  the  fame 
general  views,  in  other  men  and  in  <jther  communities. 
It  is  that  fpirit  which  infpires  into  them,  a  new,  a  pernicious, 
a  defolating  activity.  Condltuted  as  France  was  ten  years 
ago,  it  was  not  in  that  France  to  (hake,  to  fhatter^  and  to 
overwhelm  Europe  in  the  manner  that  we  heboid..  A  fqre 
deftruftion  impends  over  thofe  infatuated  princes,  whe,  in 
the  conflrdt  with  this  neW  and  unheardrof  po^er,  proceed  as 
if  they  were  engaged  in  a  War  that  bore  a  refemblahce  to 
their  former  contefts ;  or  that  they  can  make  peace  in  the 
fpirit  of  their  former  arcan^ements  of  pacification.  Here 
the  beaten  path  is  the  very  reverfe  of  the  fafe  road. 

As  to  me,  I  was  always  Aeadily  of  opinion,  that  this 
diforder  wias  not  in  it's  nature  intermittent.  I  conceived 
that  thecofiteit  once  begun,  could. not  bis  laid^ofwXi  ^galCi, 
to  be  refomed  at  ou^  difcretian  ; :  but  .tfiat  out  fir&  ftffig^e 
with  this  "evi}  would  alio  be  oar  hit  I  never  tfa^^ght  we 
tould  Iblake^  peace  with  the  fyiten^  l>cbaii!est  "Taji  ool  for 
the  fake  of  «n  ^e£t'T(«  puifued  in  nvalrf  with  eiK^ 
other,  but  with  the  fyftem  itfelf  that  we  were.»t  wan    As 

•  I  uYiderftood  ihe^matrer,  we  were  at  war  hot  witb.ife*'?  f:on- 
iiu(^,'butwith  ifs  exiftence^  convinced  that  It's  exi^noe 
and  irt  ^dftility  were  the  faxnc^  . 

The  ^iSti&ti  it  tvoa  tocal  or  territorial.     It  is  ft:  gc0er»I 

evil.     Wh^e  it  lex^  appe&ts  in.  aAicxH  it  iiS^  fuli-ofiUle. 

-fti  itVUeepit  re»uii«  it^  ibiength,  aod  prtparea  it's  *xcc* 

tion..    it^'<|)irit  lies  deepintbeconruptions  of:eWr  conwtwn 

•  riatiiirfc.     llie^ocialoi^der  which  reftraina  dt,,ffieds^  it?.     It 
'  ebtifts  In  every  ctKlAtry  in  £tirop« ;  and  among  allosdei^  Of 

men  in  es%tf  ocAmtry,  whb'kKjfe  up  to  France  as  to  a  ooift- 
tatoliettd.'  rTfe^  centre  is  there.  The  circtimfci«tice  is 
thfc  ^i^M  oi  ''S^if4i^  wheiwpr  thexace  df  Etardpe  «i»y 
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.be-fetded.     Every  ^ere  j^H^  th.^  fa^oais.militaQt;  in 
.  France  it  is  triumphant.     In  France  is  the  bank  of  depofit, 
and  the  bank  of  drculation,  o£  all  the  pernicious  principles 
that  are  forming  in  every  ftate.     It  will  be  a  folly  fcarcely 
deferving  of  pity,  and  too.  miichievous  for  contempt,  to 
(think  of  reftr^njng  it  in  .any  other  country  whilft  it  is 
prcxiominaDt  there.  •  War,.  in)ftead  of  being  the  caufe  of 
it*$  force,  has  fufpepded  it's  operation.     It  has  given  a 
rejHieve,  at  leaiit^  to  the  Chriftian  world. 
,  TljyB  true  fi^vi^e  of  ^  jaco^;war,  in  the  beginning, 
w^s,.  by.  moft  ^f  the  ChnfU^a  powers,  felt,  acknowledged, 
and  even  in  the  moft  pveaib  manner  declared.     In  the  joint 
manifcfto,  publiflied  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Pr]L|flia,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1793,  it  is  expreiTed  in  tlie 
:c)oa(reil  term%;?nd  /e^ -principles  which  €oidd  not  fail|  if 
t^y  ^a4  adhered  tp  theory  pf  «laffing  diofe  monarchs  witji 
.^he  ^A:  belief a4t(^:  of  mankind.  .  This  mani£e£ko  was 
.^bljiiii^ie^  ^^.tt^eyjthemfidvcpfixprefs.  it,  **  to  lay  ope^  to 
iff  t^lPrP^Pt  generatioHf  its  w«ll  ^s.to  pofterity^  their  mo^ 
.V  tives,.  t|>ejr  ♦af^n^Jon^  land  the  ^nterajiednefs  of  thev 
M  p^iboal  vlf)vs  }■  tt^kkig  i;yp>-aFm&  ^r  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
<^  frying  ibpial^^nd  |)Qi^tu»l  orxkt  amongft  all  civilized 
.^.  ^atippfb  fflEid'toJe^ure  Vi  eacb  ftafce  it*j»  religion,  l^a^pi- 
■«.  li^^fs^  iodepeocken^e}  •territories^  ^nd  j-q^I  conAitution.'%->- 
.<<  Qn  thi^  grpipii<^  th^y  h£>]ped  that  aU  empires^  and  all 
.*^  Aatep,  .wo.^10  be  :Unanisaoci$.;  sod  becoming  the  j&rqi 
,«<  guardians,  of  ibe  happinefs   of  <inankin4f.- t^at  the^ 
•.«  5^^  nof  fad-te  «HU(;f  the^^-effi^  ta.refcuerf  numerfNus 
.«  natiftf^  /rjQ»>  kVqwi^  fpry,  to-preferye.jEUinppp  fropj.thje 
«'l"etvr»;flf  barbarifm,  an^  :tli4  ?M*iwrf§  /fi'?'^^^^?^* 
•,*<  yei^Jflfli,  .ap4  .^n^Ghy.  w^^th  v^i<^\  it-.  W4S  rthpeateijedt'* 
The  whole  of  that  noble  performance  ought  to  be  read  at 
the  firft  mee^g  of  AOyooiigoe&^i^.'wtiii^<»may  aiTemble 
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for  the  pt^rpqffe  of '  pacification.  In  that  piece  <*  thefe 
*"  powers  exprefsly  renounce  all  views  bf  perfdnat  aggran- 
""  dizement,*'  and  confine  themfelves  to  objects  worthy  df 
fo  generous,  fo  heroick,  and  fo  perfedtly  wife  and  politick 
an  enterprife.  It  was  to  the  principles  of  this  confedera- 
tion Tand  to  no  other,  that  we  wifhed  our  Sovereign  and 
'our  Country  to  accede,  as  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of 
"Enrope.  To  thefe  principles,  with  fome  trifling  exceptions 
and  limitations,  they  did  fully  accede  *.  And  all  our  friends 
who  took  office,  acceded  to  the  miniftry  (whether  wifely  or 
not)  as  I  always  underftood  the  matter,  on  the  faith  and 
on  the  principles  of  that  declaration. 

As  long  as  thefe  pbwers  flattered  themfelves  that  the 
menace  of  force  woul^  produce  the  efie6t  of  force,  they 
^(Sted  on  thofe  declarations :  but  when  their  menaces  failed 
of  fuccefs,  their  eflbrts  took  a  new  direflion.  It  did  not 
appear  to  them  that  virtue  and  heroifm  ought  to  be  pur- 
«hafed  by  millions  of  rix-^ollars.  It  is  a  di^eadful  truth) 
hut  it  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  concealed ;  in  abificy,  in 
dexterity,  in  the  diftxn£tne&  of  their  views,  the  jaa>bins 
are  our  fuperiours.  They  faw  the  thing  right  from  the 
very  beginning.  Whatever  were  the  firft  motives  to  die 
war  among  politicians,  they  faw  that  in  it*s  fpirit,  and  for 
it*s  objects,  it  was  a  tht/  war ;  and  as  iudi  they  purfued 
it.  It  is  a  war  between  the  partizans  of  the  antient,  civil) 
mora],  and  political  order  of  Europe  againft  a  le^  of  fana- 
tical and  ambitious  aitheifts  which  means  to  change  them 
all.  It  is  not  France  extending  a  f(M'ek;n  empire  over  other 
nations :  it  is  a  fe^  aiming  at  univeifal  empire,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  conqueft  of  France.  The  leaders  of  that 
S^  ftcured  the  centre  of  Europe ;  and  that  Secured,  they 
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kneWtf  Uta/t  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  battles  and 
iStgeSf  dieir  cattfe  was  vi^orious.  Whether  it'$.  territory 
i&ad  a  little  nore  or  a  little  lefe  peeled  from  it*s  furface,  or 
whether  an  ^Isuid  or  two  was  detached  from  it's  commercey 
tp  them  was  of  Uttle  moment.  The  conqueffc  of  iFrance 
was  a  glorious  acqoifition.  That  once  well  laid  as  a  bails 
of  empire  opportunities  never  could  be  wanting  to  regain ; 
or  to  rejdace  what  had  been  loft,  and  dreadfully  to  avenge 
themfelves  on  the  faction  of  their,  adverfaries. 

They  faw  it  was  a  ctvi/  war.     It  was  their  bufinefs  to 
perfuade  their  adverfaries  that  it  ought  to  be  tl  foreign  wv£. 
The  jacobins  every  where  fet  up  a  cry  againft  the  new 
crufade ;  and  they  intrigued  with  effedt  in  the  cabinet^,  in 
the  fieldy  and  in  every  private,  ibciety  in  Europe.     Their 
taik.  was  not  difficult.     The  condition  of  princes,  and  I 
fometimes  of  firft  minifters  too,  is  to  be  pitied.      The^ 
creatures  of  the  deik,  and  the  creatures  of  favour,,  had > 
no  reUHi  for  the  prindples  of  the  ihanifeftoes. .    They 
promifed  no  governments,  no  regimentSjt.no  revenues  from< 
whence  emolum^ts   might  arife,   by   perquilite  or;  by 
grant.     In  truth,  the  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the 
loweil  of  our  fpecies.^    There  is  no  trade  io  vile  and  me- 
chanical jfis  government  in  their  hands.     Virtue  is  not  their 
habit.     They  are  out  of  themfelves^  in  any  courfe'  of  con- 
du<^  recommended  only  by  confcience  and  glory.     A  largej . 
Uberal  and  profpedtive  view  of  theintereft  of  flates  pailes 
with  them  for  romance;  and  the  principles  that . recom- 
mend it  for  the  wanderings  of .  a  difordered '  imagination. . 
The  calculators  compute  them  out  of  their  fenfes.     The. 
jefters  and  bul^ns  fhame  them  out  of  every  thing  gratid 
and  elevated.     Littlenefs  in  objeA  and  in  ineans,  to  them  ^ 
appears  foundnefs  and  fbbriety.     They  think  there  is  no<> 
thing  worth  purfuit,  .but  that  which  they  can  handle ; 
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;*gerous;  tli$;wit  W2is>a^;divfetted  frbni  ]^kh«e  a$  afaofii. 
'lion,  lo  f^ce  as  a  il^tfe.  Tlie  ^iihces  were  leaiily  t^gttt 
ito;iiide  b^l^  ;nW' their  old  i^Wltii^^^w^  poUiicksL 
They  w^re  ealifyled.tb  ediifide;^  thfe  ftamBs  that  "wfeire  ton- 
ifiirdihg  France,  tioi  ais  a  Warning  tb'prote6t  their  oSvi 
:fcuiiding5,  (which  were  Without  any  party  Wjfll,  and  linked 
■hy  ^  cbntignafidA  jlito  4i<e  feclific6  of  France,)  as  an  hai)p^ 
'Pccafionfor  pillaging  the'^bod^,  ahd  for.  carrying  o#  th6 
niatetial3  of  their  neighfcotif*§  houfe.  Their  providei^ 
fears  were  changed  into  avaridbtis  hopes.  They  ckrrled 
on;  their  rieW  defigns.Withbut  feemirig  tO  ibahdoh  thfe 
principles  of  their  61d  policy.  They  pretended  ijo  Ibek,  or 
they  flattei-ed  th^ihfeives  that  they  foxight,  in  tke^acce:fioft 
yot  new  fortreffes,  aiidneW  territories,  a  dfe/^«/&i^  fecurity. 
3ut  the  fecurity  warited  was*  againlt  a'  kind  of  power,  wHich 
was  riot  fo  truly  dangerous  in  it*s  fortr^fies  nor  ih  l^s  terri- 
tories, a'a'iri  ifs  fpirit  arid.it^  priricipfeW  They  aihi'ed,  of 
pre^eji^ed  to  aim,  at  'defending  the^felvfes  aganft'a  dbl)gdV 
from  Which  there  can  be  no  fecurhy  iii  afiy  difenfive  plan*. 
If  armies  and  ^rtrefles  were  a  defence  a^init  jacbbiniftif, 
Jlouis  the  Sixteenth  wbiild  this  <lay  reigna'  tJoWerfhlnlo- 
iiarjeh  over  an  happy  peoj^                         3.  -  ..  ■  .. 

I^his  ertoiir  obliged  theni,  eyen^in'ftieir  offefttiVe  6pera- 
itions;  to  "adopt  a  plan  of  war,  agairift'tha  Tdcc^ft  6t  Which 
ihere.  was  Ibmething  litWe  ftiort  of  mathemafic'4'^<^n[ion- 
ilratipn.  'They  refufed^to  take  any  (tep  which  thight  ftrikfe 
sX ihe  heait  of  ^affaiiris; * "liey  feemed  urivviUIfti^  to  wbunfl 
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the  enemy  in  any  vital  part.  They  aded  through  the 
whole,  as  if  they  really  wifhed  the  confervation  of  the 
jacobin  power;  as  wiiat  might  be  meo-e  favourable  than 
the  lawful  govetnment  to  the  attainment  of  the  petty 
objedts  they  looked  for.  They  always  kept  on  the  drcum* 
ference;  and  the  wider  and  remoter  the  circle  was» 
the  moiie  eagerly  they  chole  it  as. their i^ihere  of  action  in 
this  centrifugal  war.  The  plan  they  puxfued,  in  it's, nature 
demanded  great  iengdi  of  tiine.  '  la  dt*s  execution,  they, 
who  went  the  nearelft-wiay  to  wbiis,  .were  obliged  to  cover 
an  incredible  extent  6f  country.  -It  left  to  the  eneiny  every 
means  of  deftroying  this  extended  line  of  weaknefs.  Ill 
fuccefs  in  any  part  was  fure  to  defeat  the  effect  of  th6 
whole.  This  is  true  of  Auftria.  It  is  ftill  more  true  of 
England.  On  this  falfe  (dan,  even  gbodfortundjr  by  further 
weakening  the  vi£tor>  -put  him  but  the  further  off  from 
his  objeiSt.  .       . 

As  long  as  there  was  any  appearance:  of  /fuccefe,  the 
rpirit  of  aggrandizement,  and  confequently  the  fpirit  of 
mutual  jealoufy  .Teized  upon  all  the  coalefced.  pdwer$. 
Some  fought  an  aoceffion  of  'tei^ritory  at  the  expence  of 
France,  fome  at  the  expence  of  each,  other ;  fome  at  the 
expence  of  third  parties;  and'  when  the  vidifitude  of 
difafter  took  it*s  turn,  they  fbixnd  common  diftref^  a 
treacherous  bond,  of  faith  and  flieodihip. 

«  'Dsegreateft  Ikill  conducting  the  greateft  military  a{^- 
ratus  lias  been  employed ;  but  it  has  been  worfe .  than 
ufelefsly  employed,  through  the  .falfe  ^loiicy  of  the  war. 
The  oper^onsoi  the  field  tTufi^red  by  thfe  errpiirs  of  the 
tatanet.  3f  the  iame  fpirit  continues  when  peace  is  madd, 
the  peace  will  fix  and  perpetuate  ^ilithe  errours  of  the 
war;  hecaufe  it  will  be  ii^&de  upon/tlie  fame  falfe  prin- 
ciple. <    Whatitas  been  loit  inlidie  :fii3ld^  in  the  fifeld  may 
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be  regained*  An  arrangement  of  peace  in  it*$  nature  is  a 
permanent  fettlement ;  it  is  the  effc£t  of  counfel  and  deli- 
beration, and  not  of  fortuitous  events.  If  built  upon  a 
bafis  fundamentally  erroneous,  it  can  only  be  retrieved  by 
fome  of  thofe  unforefeen  difpenfations,  which  the  all-wife 
but  myfterious  Governor  of  the  world,  fometimes  inter- 
pofes,  to  fnatch  nations  from  ruin.  It  would  not  be  pious 
errour,  but  mad  and  impious  prefumption  for  any  one  to 
truft  in  art  unknown  order  of  difpenfations,  in  defiance  of 
the  rules  of  prudence,  which  are  formed  upon  the  known 
march  of  the  ordinary  providence  of  God. 

It  was  not  of  that  Ibrt  of  war  that  I  was  amongft  the 
leaft  confiderable,  but  amongft  the  moft  zealous  advifers ; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  fort  of  peace  now  talked  of,  that  I  wilh 
it  concluded.  It  would  anfwer  no  great  purpofe  to  enter 
into  the  particular  errours  of  the  war.  The  whole  has 
been  but  one  errour.  It  was  but  nominally  a  war  of 
alliance* ;;  Asthe  combined  powers  purfued  it,  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  an  alliance  together.  There  couid  be  no 
tie  of  honour y  in  a  fociety  for  pillage. ;  There  could  be  no 
tie  of  a  common  inter eji  where  the  obje<St  did  not  offer 
fuch  a  divifion  amongft  the  parties,  as  could  well  give 
them  a  warm  concern  in  the  gains  of  each  other,  or  could 
indeed  form  fuch  a  body  of  equivalents,  as  inight  make 
one  of  them  willing  to  abandon  a  fepaiate  obje<ft  of  his 
ambition  for  the  gratification  of  any  other  member  of  the 
alliance^  The  partition  of  Poland  ofiered  an  objedt  of 
fpoil  in  which  the  parties  might  agree^  .  They  were  cir- 
cuni|acent ;  and  each  might  take  a  portion  convenient  to 
his  own  territory.  They  might  difpute  aboiit  the  value 
of  their  feveral  (hares,  but  the  contiguity  to  each  of  the 
demandants  always  fumifhed  the  means  of  an  adjuftment. 
Though  hereafter  the  world  will  have  caufe  to  rue  this 
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iniquitoti^  meafnre,  and  they  moft  who  were  the  moft 
coiicemed  in  it»  for  the  moment^  there  was  wherewithal 
in  the  objeft  to  preferve  peace  aroongft  confederates  in 
wrong.  Bat  the  fpoil  of  France  did  not  afford  the  fame 
facilities  for  accommodation.  What  might  fatisfy  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  in  a  Flemi(h  frontier  afforded  no  equiva- 
lent to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  What 
nuight  be  defired  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Wefl-Indies,  muft 
be  a^dly  and  reinotely»  if  at  all,  felt  as  an  intereft  at 
Vienna ;  and  it  would  be  felt  as  fomething  worfe  than  a 
n^ative  iriterdft  at  Madrid.  Auflria,  long  poilefled  with 
unwife  and  dangerous  deiigns  on  Italy,  could  not  be  very 
much  in  earneft  about  the  converfation  of  the  old  patri- 
mony of  the  houfe  of  Savoy  ;  and  Sardinia,  who  owed  to 
an  Italiati  force  all  her  means  of  ihutting  out  France  from 
Italy,  of  which  fhe  has  been  fuppofed  to  hold  the  key> 
would  not  purchafe  the  means  of  ilrength  upon  one  fide 
by  yielding  it  on  the  other.  She  would  not  readily  give 
the  ppfleflion  of  Novara  for  the  hope  of  Savoy.  No  con- 
tinental power  was  willing  to  lofe  any  of  it*s  continental 
objecSts  for  the  encreafe  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
foitain ;  and  Great  Britain  would  not  give  up  any  of  the 
objects  fhe  fought  for  as  the  means  of  an  encreafe  to  her 
naval  power,  to  further  their  aggrandizement. 

The  moment- this  war  came  to  be  oonfidered  as  a  war 
merely  of  profit,  the  adual  circumftances  are  fuch,  that  it 
never  could  become  really  a  war  of  alliance.  Nor  can  the 
peacb  be  2  peace  of  alliance,  until  things  are  put  upon 
their  right  bottom. 

I  don't  find  it  denied,  that  when  a  treaty  is  entered  into 
for  peaces  a  demand  will  be  made  on  the  regicides  to  fur- 
render  a  great  part  of  theii*  conquefls  on  the  continent. 
Will  they,  in  the  prefent  f^ate  of  the  war,  miike  that  fur- 
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render  \vithcmt  an  equivalent?    This  continental  ceffion 
muft  of  courfe  be  made  in  favour  of  that  party  in  the 
alliance,  that  has  fuffered  lofles.      That  party  has  nothing 
to  furnifti  towards  an  equivalent.     What  equivalent,  for 
inftance,  has  Holland  to  c^er,  who  tifts  loft  her  all  ?    What 
equivalent  can  come  from  the  Emperor,  every  part  of 
whofe  territories  contiguous  to  France  is  already  within 
>he  pale  of  the  regicide  dominion  ?    What  equivalent  ha> 
Sardinia  to  offer  for  SavQy  and  fOr.Nice,  I  may  fay  for  her 
whole  being?    What  has  fliti  taken,  from  the  &<Stion  of 
France  ?  She  has  lofi:  very  near  her  all ;  and  Ihe^haa  gained: 
nothing.    -What  equivalent  has  Spain  to  give  ?    Alas !  (her 
has  already  paid  for  her  own  ranfom  the  fund  of  equiva- 
lent, and  a  dreadful  equivalent  it  is,  to  England  and  ta 
herfell.     But  I  put  Spain  out  of  the  queftion.     She  is  a 
province  of  the  jacobin  empire,  -  and  ihe  muft  make  peace 
or  war  according  to  the  orders  ihe  receives  from  the  direc- 
tory of  aftaftins.     In  efie<5t  and  fubftance,  her  crowa  is  a 
fief  of  regicide. 

Whence  then  can  the  compenfation  be  demanded  ?  Un- 
doubtedly from  that  power  which  alone  has  made  fome 
conquefts.  That  power  is  England.  Will  the  allies  then 
give  away  their  antient  patrimony,  that  England  may  kee^y 
iilands  in  the  Weft-Indies  i  They  never  can  protra^  the 
war  in  good  earneft  fof  that  object  t  nor  can  they  a£t  in 
concert  with  us,  in  our  refufal  to-  grant  any  thing  towards, 
their  redemption.  In  that  cafe  we  ace  thus  fituated. 
Eith^  we  muft  give  Europe,  bound  hand  and  &xA.  to 
France ;  or  we  muft  quit  the  Weft-Indies  without  any- one 
objedt,  great  or  fmal),  tpwards  indemnity  and  fecurit|s.  I 
repeat  it  without  any  advantage  whatever ;  becaufe,  fup»j 
poiing  that;  our  conqu^  could  comprize  all  that  Ftrance 
ever  poilefied  in  the- tfopical  America,  it- never  cao  andkiii< 
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in  any  fair  eitimation  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  Holland,  for 
the  Auilrian  Netheiiands,  for  the  lower  Germany,  that  is 
for  the  whole  antient  kingdom  or  circle  of  Burgundy,  now 
under  the  yoke  of  regicide  to  fay  nothing  of  almoft  all 
Italy  under  the  fame  barbarous  domination.  If  we  treat 
in  the  prefent  iituation  of  things,  we  have  nothing  in 
our  hands  that,  can  redeem  Europe.  Nor  is  the  Emperor, 
as  I  have  ob&rved,  more  rich  in  the  fund  of  equi- 
Talents. 

If  we  look  to  our  fbock  in  the  eaftem  world,  our  moft 
valuable   and  fyftematick-  acquilitions   are   made  in  that 
quarter.     Is  it  from  France  they  are  made  i   France  has 
but  one  or  two  contemptible  factories,  fubfifting  by  the 
effal  of  the  private  jfortunes  of  Englilh  individuals  to  fup- 
port  them,  in  any  part  of  India.     I  look  on  the  taking  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  the  fecuring  of  a  poll  of.  great 
moment.     It  does  honour  to  thofe  who  planned,  and  to 
thofe  th^  executed  that  cnterprize^    but  I  fpeak  of  it 
always  as  comparatively  good ;  as  good  as  any  thing  can 
be  in  a  icheme  of  war  that  repels  us  from  a  centre,  and 
employs  all^pur  forces  where  nothing  can  be  finally  de- 
cifive.     But  giving,  as  I  freely  give,  every  poflible  credit 
to  thefe  eaftern  conquefts,  I  alk  one  queftion,  on  whom 
are  they  made?   It  is  evident,  that  if  we  can  keep  our 
eaftern  conquefts,  we   keep  them  not  at  the  expence  of 
France,  but  at  the  expence  of  Holland  our  al/j/t;  of  Hol- 
land the  immediate  caufe  of  the  war,  the  nation  whom  we 
had  undertaken  to  prote(£t,  and  not  of  the  republick  which 
it  was  our  buHnefs  to  deftroy.     If  we  return  the  African 
and' the  Aiiatick  cOnquefts,  we  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
a  nominal  ftate,  (to  that  Holland  is  reduced)  unable  to 
retain  them ;  and  which  *will  virtually  leave  them  under 
the  direction  of  France.     H  we  withhold  them,  Holland 
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declines  ftill  more  as  a  ftate.  She  lofes  fo  much  carrying 
trade  and  that  means  of  keeping  up  the  fmall  degree  of 
naval  power  Ihe  holds ;  for  which  policy  alone,  and  not 
for  any  commercial  gain,  Ihe  maintains  the  Cape,  or  any 
fettlement  beyond  it.  In  that  cafe,  refentment,  fa6tion> 
and  even  neceffity  will  throw  her  more  and  more  into  the 
power  of  the  new  mifchievous  republick.  But  on  the 
probable  ftate  of  Holland,  I  (hall  fay  more,  when  in  this 
correfpondence  I  come  to  talk  over  with  you  the  ftate  in 
which  any  fort  of  jacobin  peace  will  leave  all  Europe* 

So  far  as  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

As  to  the  Weft  Indies,  indeed  as  to  eithCT,  if  we  look  for 
matter  of  exchange  in  ordc  rp  ranfom  Europe,  it  is  eafy  to 
fhew  that  we  have  taken  a  terribly  roundabout  road.  I  can- 
not conceive,  even  if,  for  the  fake  of  holding  conquefts  there, 
we  (hould  refufe  to  redeem  Holland,  and  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  and  the  hither  Germany,  that  Spain,  merely 
as  fhe  is  Spain,  (and  forgetting  that  the  regicide  ambaftador 
governs  at  Madrid)  will  fee  with  perfect  fatisfadtion.  Great 
Britain  fole  miftrefs  of  the  ifles.  In  truth  it  appears  to 
me,  that,  when  we  come  to  balance  our  account,  we  ftiall 
find  in  the  propofed  peace  only  the  pure,  iimple,  and  un- 
endowed charms  of  jacobin  amity.  We  Ihall  have  the 
fatisfadtion  of  knowing,  that  no  blood  or  treafure  has 
been  fpared  by  the  allies  for  fupport  of  the  regicide 
fyftem.  We  fhall  refledl  at  leifure  on  one  great  truth, 
that  it  was  ten  times  more  eafy  totally  to  deftroy  the 
fyftem  itfelf,  than  when  eftablifhed,  it  would  be  to  reduce 
it's  power — and  that  this  republick,  moft  formidable 
abroad,  was,  of  all  things,  the  weakeft  at  home;  that 
her  frontier  was  terrible — her  interior  feeble — that  it  was 
matter  of  choice  to  attack  her  where  (he  is  invincible ; 
and  to  fpare  her  where  (he  was  ready  to  di(iblve  by  her 
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own  internal  difbrders*     We  fhall  reflect,  that  our  plan 
was  good  neither  for  offence  nor  defence. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  prove,  that  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  horfe,  foot,  and  artillery, 
might  have  been  employed  againft  the  enemy  on  the  very 
foil  which  he  has  ufurped,  at  a  far  lefs  expence  than  has 
been  fquandered  away  upon  tropical  advehtvires.  In  thefe 
adventures  it  was  not  an  enemy  we  had  to  vanquifh,  but 
a  cemetery  to  conquer.  In  carrying  on  the  war  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  hoftile  fword  is  merciful ;  the  country  in 
which  we  engage  is  the  dreadful  enemy.  There  the 
European  conqueror  finds  a  cruel  defeat  in  the  very  fruits 
of  his  fuccefs.  Every  advantajfiAs  but  a  new  demand  on 
England  for  recruits  to  the  Weft"  Indian  grave.  In  a  Weft 
India  war,  the  regicides  have  for  their  troops,  a  race  of 
fierce  barbarians,  to  whom  the  poifoned  air,  in  which 
our  youth  inhale  certain  death,  is  falubrity  and  life. 
To  them  the  chmate  is  the  fureft  and  moft  faithful 
of  allies* 

Had  we  carried  on  the  war  on  the  fide  of  France  which 
looks  towards  the  channel  or  the  Atlantick,  we  fliould 
have  attacked  our  enemy  on  his  weak  and  unarmed  fide. 
We  ihould  not  have  to  reckon  on  the  lofs  of  a  man,  who 
did  not  fall  in  battle.  We  fliould  have  an  ally  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  who  to  our  hundred  thoufand, 
would  at  one  time  have  added  eighty  thoufand  men  at  the 
leaft,  and  all  animated  by  principle,  by  enthufiafm  and  by 
vengeance ;  motives  .which  fecured  them  to  the  caufe  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  fome  of  thofe  allies  whom  we 
fubiidized  with  millions.  This  ally  (or  rather  this  principal 
in  the  war)  by  the  confefl&on  of  the  regicide  himfelf,  was 
more  formidable  to  him  than  all  his  other  foes  united^ 
Warring  there^  we  nK)uld  have  led  our  arms  to  the  capital 
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of  Wrong.  Defeated,  we  could  not  fail  (proper  precau* 
tions  taken)  of  a  fure  retreat.  Stationary,  and  only  fup- 
porting  the  royalifts,  an  impenetrable  barrier,  an  impreg- 
nable rampart  would  have  been  formed  between  the  erjemy 
and  his  'naval  power.  We  are  probably  the  only  nation 
who  have  declined  to  a6t  againft  an  enemy,  when  it  might 
have  been  done  in  his  own  country  ;  and  who  having  an 
armed,  a  powerful,  and  a  long  vidtorious  ally  in  that 
country,  declined  all  efFedkual  co-operation,  and  fufFered 
him  to  perifh  for  want  of  fupport.  On  the  plan  of  a  war 
in  France,  every  advantage  that  our  allies  might  obtain, 
would  be  doubled  in  it's  efFedt.  Difafters  on  the  one  fide, 
might  haye  a  fair  chance  of  being  compenfated  by  vi6to- 
ries  on  the  other.  Had  we  brought  the  main  of  our  force 
to  bear  upon  that  quarter,  all  the  operations  of  the  Britifh 
and  Imperial  crowns  would  have  been  combined.  The 
war  would  have  had  fyftem,  correfpondence,  and  a  certain 
diredlion.  But  as  the  war  has  been  purfued,  the  operations 
of  the  two  crowns  have  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of  muti^ 
bearing  or  relation. 

Had  acquifitions  in  the  Weft  Indies  been  our  objc6t,  on 
fuccefs  in  France,  every  thing  reafonable  in  thofe  remote 
parts  might  be  demanded  with  decorum,  and  jciftice,  and 
a  fure  effedt.  Well  might  we  call  for  a  recorapence  in 
America,  for  thofe  fervices  to  which  Europe  owed  it's 
fafety.  Having  abandoned  this  obvious  policy  conne<Sted 
Ivith  principle,  we  have  feen  the  regicide  power  taking 
the  reverfe  courfe,  and  making  real  conquefts  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  to  which  all  our  dear-bought  advantages  (if  we 
could  hold  them)  are  mean  and  contemptible.  The  nobleft 
ifland  within  the  tropicks,  worth  all  that  we  poftefs  put 
together,  is,  by  the  vaflal  Spaniard,  delivered  into,  her 
hands.     The  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  (of  which  we  have  but 
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one  poor,  corner,  by  a  flippery  hold)  is  perhaps  equal  to 
England  in  extent,  and  in  fertility  is  far  fuperiour.  The 
part.poflefled  by  Spain,  of  that  great  ifland,  made  for  the. 
feat  and  centre  of  a  tropical  empire,  was  not  improved,  t^ 
be  fure,  as  the  French  divifion  had  been,  before  it  was 
fyftematically  deftroyed  by  the  cannibal  repnblick ;  but  it 
is  not  only  the  far  larger,  but  the  far  more  falubrious, 
an^d  more  fertile  part. 

It  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  with- 
out, as  I  can  find,  any  publick  reclamation  on  our  part, 
not  only  in  contravention  to  one  of  the  fundamental  trea- 
ties that  comjwfe  t)ie  publick  law  of  Europe,  but  in 
defiance  of  the  fundamental  colonial  policy  of  Spain  her- 
felf.  This  part  of  the  treaty  oif  Utrecht  was  made  for 
great  general  ends  unqueftionably  ;  but  whilfl  it  provided 
for  thofe  general  ends,  it  was  in  affirmance  of  that  parti- 
cular policy.  It  was  not  to  injure  but  to  fave  Spain,  by 
making  a  fettlement  of  her  eftate,  which  prohibited  her 
to  alienate  to  France.  It  is  her  policy,  not  to  fee  the  ba- 
lance of  Weft  Indian  power  overturned  by  France  or  by 
Great  Britain.  Whilft  the  monarchies  fubfifted,  this  un- 
principled cefEon  was  what  the  influence  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  never  dared  to  attempt 
on  the  younger  :  but  cannibal  terrour  has  been  more  pow- 
erful than  family  influence.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  of 
Spain  is  united  to  the  Republick  of  France,  by  what  may 
be  truly  called  the  ties  of  blood. 

By  this  meafure  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Weft  Indies 
is  totally  deftroyed.  It  has  followed  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  alone  what  Ihall  be  left  nominally  to 
the  affaflins  that  is  theirs.  Theirs  is  the  whole  empire  of 
^pain  in  America.  That  ftroke  finifhes  all.  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  fee  our  fuppliant  negociator  in  the  adt  of  putting 
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his  feather  to  the  ear  of  the  directory,  to  make  it  unclench 
the  fift ;  and  by  his  tickling,  to  charm  that  rich  prize 
out  of  the  iron  gripe  of  robbery  and  ambition  !  It  does 
not  require  much  fagacity  to  difcern,  that  no  power  wholly 
baffled  and  defeated  in  Europe,  can  flatter  itfelf  with  con- 
quefts  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  that  ftate  of"  things  it  can 
neither  keep  nor  hold.  No!  It  cannot  even  long  make 
war,  if  the  grand  bank  and  dcpofit  of  it's  force  is  at  alt 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  But  here  a  fcene  opens  to  my  view 
too  important  to  pafs  by,  perhaps  too  critical  to  touch.  Is 
it  poffible,  that  it  fliould  not  prefent  itfelf  in  all  it's  rela- 
tions, to  a  mind  habituated  to  conlider  either  war  or  peace 
on  a  l^rge  fcale,  or  as  one  whole  ? 

Unfortunately  other  ideas  have  prevailed.  A  remote^ 
an  expenfive,  a  murderous,  and  in  the  end,  an  unproduc- 
tive adventure,  carried  on  upon  ideas  of  mercantile  knight 
errantry,  without  any  of  the  generous  wildnefs  of  quixotifm> 
is  confidcred  as  found,  Iblid  fenfe ;  and  a  war  in  a  Whole- 
fome  climate,  a  war  at  our  door,  a  war  dire^Hy  on 
the  enemy,  a  war  in  the  heart  of  his  country^ '  a  war  in^ 
concert  with  an  internal  ally,  and  in  combination  with  the 
external,  is  regarded  as  folly  and  romance. 

My  dear  friend,  I  hold  it  impoffible  that  thefe  con- 
lideratibns  fliould  have  efcaped  the  ftatefmen  on  both  fides 
of  the  waterj  and  on  both  fides  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
How  a  queftion  of  peace  can  be  difculfed  without  having 
them  in  view,  I  cannot  imagine.  If  you  or  others  fee  a 
way  oiat  of  thefe  difficulties  I  am  happy.  I  fee  indeed  a 
fund  from  whence  equivalents  will  be  propofed.  I  fee  it. 
But  I  cannot  juft  now  touch  it.  It  is  a  queftion  of  high 
moment.     It  opens  another  Iliad-  of  woes  to  Europe.  , 

Such  is  the  time  propofed  for  making  a  eommon  p&iUicaf 
peaccy  to  which  ao  one  circumflance  is  propitious.     As  tc^ 
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the  grand  prtncipte  of  the  peace,  it  is  left^  as  if  ijy  com- 
nnion  confent,  wholly  out  of  the  qneftion. 

Viewiag  things  in  this  light,  I  h&ve  frequently  funk 
into  a  degree  of  defpondency  and  dgedlioa  hardly  to  be 
defcrihed :  yet  out  of  the  profoundeil  depths  of  tihis 
defpair,  an  impulfe  which  I  have  5n  vkin  endeavoured  to 
refift,  has  urged  me  to  raife  one  feeble  cry  againft  ri^is 
unfortunate  coalition  which  is  forrtied  at  home^  in  order 
to  make  a  coalition  with  France,  fAabverlive  of  the  xvhole 
ancient  order  of  the  woiid.  No  difafter  of  war,  no  ca- 
lamity of  feafon  could  ever  ftrike  mcAvith  half  the  horrour 
which  I  felt  from  what  is  introduced  to  lis  by  thii 
junction  of  parties,  ander  die  footlrfttg  name  of  ^ace. 
We  are  apt  to  fpeak  of  a  low  and  pulillaiiinious  fpirit  as 
the  ordinary  caufe  by  which  dubious  wars  terminate  in 
humiliating  treaties.  It  is  here  the  dire<a  contrary.  I 
am  perfe^ly  aftonifhed  at  the  boldnefs  of  charafler,  at 
Che  intrepidity  of  mind,  the  finnnefs  of  nerve,  in  thofe 
who  are  aWe  with  deliberation  to  face  the  perils  of  jacobin 
fraternity. 

This  fraternity  is  indeed  fo  terrible  in  it*s  nature,  fend  in 
it*s  manifeft  tonfequences,  that  there  is  no  way  of  quieting 
our  appreheniions  about  it,  but  by  totally  putting  it  out 
of  fight,  by  fubftitttting  for  it,  through  a  fort  of  pdri- 
phrafis,  fomething  of  an  ambiguous  quality,  and  defcribing 
fuch  a  conne<Slion  under  the  terms  of  *<  tJbe  ufual  relations 
of  peace  and  amity.**  By  this  means  the  propofed  frater-* 
nity  is  huftled  in  the  crowd  of  thofe  treaties,  which  imply 
no  change  in  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  and  which  do 
not  upon  fyftem  afFc<St  the  interiour  condition  of  nations. 
It  is  confounded  with  thofe  conventions  in  which  ttiatters 
of  difpute  among  fovereign  powers  are  compromifed,  by 
the  taking  off  a  duty  more  or  lefs,  by  the  furrender  of  a 
frontier  town,  or  a  difputed  diftrift  on  the  one  fide  or 
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the  othet ;  by  pactions  ia  which  the  pretetifioils  of  families 
are  fettled,  (as  by  a  conveyancer,  making  family  fubftitu- 
tions  and  fucceflions)  without  any  alteration  in  the  laws, 
manners,  religion,  privileges  and  cuftoms  of  the  cities  or 
territories  which  are  the  fubjedt  of  fuch  arrangements. 

All  this  body  of  old  conventions,  comppfing  the  vaft 
and  voluminous  collection  called  the  corps  diplomatique^ 
forms  the  code  or  ftatute  law,  as  the  methodized  reafon- 
ings  of  the  great  publicifts  and  jurifts  form  the  digefl  and 
jurifprudence  of  the  Chriftian  world.  In  thefe  treafures 
are  to  be  found  the  ^a/ 'relations  of  peace  and  amity 
in  civilized  Europe;  and  there  the  relations  of  ancient 
France  were  to  be  found  amongft  the  reft. 

The  prefent  fyftem  in  France  is  not  the  ancient  France. 
It  is  not  the  ancient  France  with  ordinary  ambition  and 
ordinary  means.  It  is  not  a  new  power  of  an  old  kind. 
It  is  a  new  power  of  a  new  fpecies.  When  fuch  a  ques- 
tionable Ihape  is  to  be  admitted  for  the  firft  time  into  the 
brotherhood  of  Chriftendom,  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
idle  curiofity  to  confider  how  far  it  is  in  it's  nature  alliable 
with  the  reft,  or  whether  ^*  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity'*  with  this  new  ftat6  are  likely  to  be  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  ufual  relations  of  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  in  France  had  the  relation  of  France  to 
other  nations  as  one  of  it's  principal  objects.  The  changes 
made  by  that  revolution  were  not  the  better  to  accom- 
modate her  to  the  old  and  ufual  relations,  but  to  produce 
new  ones.  The  revolution  was  made,  not  to  make  France 
free,  but  to  make  her  formidable;  not  to  make  her  a 
neighbour,  but  a  miftrefs;  not  to  make  her  more  ob- 
fervant  of  Iaws>  but  to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  impofe 
them.  To  make  France  truly  formidable  it  was  neceflary 
that  France  fliould  be  new-modelled..     They  who  have 
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not  followed  the  train  of  the  late  proceedings,  have  been 
led  by  deceitful  reprefentations  (v/hich  deceit  made  a  part 
.in  the  plan)  to  conceive  that  this  total  new  model  of  a 
.ftate  in  which  nothing  efcaped  a  change,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  it's  internal  relations  only. 

In  the  revolution  of  France  two  forts  of  men  were 
principally  concerned  in  giving  a  character  and  determina- 
tion to  it's  purfuits ;  the  philofophers  and  the  politicians. 
They  took  different  ways,  but  they  met  in  the  fame  end. 
The  philofophers  had  one  predominant  obje6t,  which  they 
purfued  with  a  fanatical  fury,  that  is,  the  utter  extirpation 
of  religion.  To  that  every  queftion  of  empire  was  fub- 
ordinate.  They  had  rather  domineer  in  a  parifh  of 
Atheifts,  than  rule  over  a  Chriftian  world.  Their  teni- 
poTal  ambition  was  wholly  fubfervient  to  their  profelytizing 
fpirit,  in  which  they  were  not  exceeded  by  Mahomet  him- 
felf. 

They  who  have  made  but  fuperficial  ftudies  in  the  na?- 
tural  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  have  been  taught  to 
look  on  religious  opinions  as  the  only  caule  of  enthu- 
iiaftick  zeal,  and  fe<Starian  propagation.  But  there  is  no 
doctrine  whatever,  on  which  men  can  warm,  that  is  not 
capable  of  the  very  fame  effect.  The  fodal  natiure  of 
man  impels  him  to  propagate  his  principles,  as  much  as 
phylical  impulfes  urge  him  to  propagate  his  kind.  The 
paffions  give  zeal  and  vehemence.  The  underftanding 
beftows  defign  and  fyftem.  The  whole  man  moves  under 
the  difcipline  of  his  opinions.  Religion  is  among  the 
moft  powerful  caufes  of  enthuiiafm.  When  any  thing 
concerning  it  becomes  an  obje<St  of  much  meditation,  it 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  mind.  They  who  do  not  love 
religion,  hate  it.  The  rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the 
author  of  their  being.^     They  hate  him  "  with  all  their 
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«  heart,  with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their  foul,  and  with 
*^  all  their  ftrength."  He  never  prefents  himfelf  to  their 
thoughts,  but  to  menace  and  alarm  them*  They  cannot 
ftrike  the  Sun  out  of  Heaven,  but  they  are  able  to  raife  a 
fmouldering  fmoke  that  obfcures  him  from  their  own  eyes. 
Not  being  able  to  revenge  themfelves  on  God,  they  have 
a  delight  in  vicarioufly  defacing,  degrading,  torturing,  and 
tearing  in  pieces  his  image  in  man.  Let  no  one  judge  of 
them  by  what  he  has  conceived  of  them,  when  they  were 
not  incorporated,  and  had  no  lead.  They  were  then  only 
paflengers  in  a  common  vehicle.  They  were  then  carried 
along  with  the  general  motion  of  religion  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  without  being  aware  of  it,  partook  of  it's  influ* 
cnce.  In  that  fituation,  at  word  their  nature  was  left  free 
to  counterwork  their  principles.  They  defpaired  of  giving 
any  very  general  currency  to  their  opinions.  They  confi- 
dered  them  as  a  referved  privilege  for  the  chofen  few. 
But  when  the  poffibility  of  dominion,  lead,  and  propaga- 
tion prefented  themfelves,  and  that  the  ambition,  which 
T^efore  had  fo  often  made  them  hypocrites,  might  rather 
gain  than  lofe  by  a  daring  avowal  of  their  fentiments, 
then  the  nature  of  this  infernal  fpirit,  which  has  ^^  evH 
^  for  it's  good^  appeared  in  it's  full  perfe6lion.  Nothing 
indeed  but  the  poffeffion  of  fome  power  can  with  any 
certainty  difcover,  what  at  the  bottom  is  the  true  charac^^r 
of  any  man.  Without  reading  the  fpeeches  of  Vergnia^x, 
Francjnis  of  Nantz,  Ifnard,  and  fome  others  of  that  fort, 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  conceive  the  paffion,  rancour,  and 
malice  of  their  tongues  and  hearts.  They  worked  them- 
felves up  to  a  perfedl  phrenzy  againft  religion  and  all  it's 
profcffors.  They  tore  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  to 
X>ieces  by  their  infuriated  declamations  and  inve<Stives,  be- 
fore they  lacerated  their  bodies  by  their  mafTacres.     This 
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fanatical  atheifm  left  out,  w€f  omit  the  principal  feature  ia 
the  French  revolution,  and  a  principal  confideration  with 
regard  to  the  efFedts  to-be  expedted  from  a  peace  with  it. 

The  other  fort  of  men  were  the  politicians*  To  them 
who  had  little  or  not  at  all  refledted  on  the  fubjecSt,  reli- 
gion, was  in  itfelf  no  object  of  love  or  hatred.  They  dif- 
believed  it,  and  that  was  alL  Neutral  with  regard  to  that 
objedt,  they  took  the  fide  which  in  the  prefent  Hate  of 
things  might  beft  anfwer  their  purpofes.  They  fooa 
found  that  they  could  not  do  without  the  philofophers ; 
and  the  philofophers  foon  made  them  fenfible,  that  the 
deftruiSlion  of  religion  was  to  fupply  them  with  means  of 
conqueil  firft  at  home,  and  then  abroad*  The  philofo- 
phers were  the  adlive  internal  agitators,  and  fupplied  the 
fpirit  and  principles  :  the  fecond  gave  the  pradtical  direc- 
tion. Sometimes  the  one  predominated  in  the  compofi- 
tion,  fometimes  the  other.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was  in  the  neceflity  of  concealing  the  general  defign 
for  a  time,  and  in  their  dealing  with  foreign  nations ;  the 
fanaticks  going  ftrait  forward  and  openly,  the  politicians 
by  the  furer  mode  of  zigzag.  In  the  courfe  of  events 
this,  ariiong  other  caufes,  produced  fierce  and  bloody  con- 
tentions between  them^  But  at  the  bottom  they  tho- 
roughly agreed  in  ail  the  objefts  of  ambition  and  irreli-* 
gion,  and  fubflantiaUy  in  all  the  means  of  promoting  thefe 
€nda. 

Without  queftion,  to  bring  about  the  unexampled  event 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  concurrence  of  a  very  great 
number  of  views  and  pafiions  was  neceffary.  In^  that  ftu- 
pendous  work,  no  one  principle  by  which  the  humao 
mind  may  have  it's  faculties  at  onCe  invigorated  and  de* 
praved,  was  left  unemployed  :  but  I  can  fpeak  it  to  a.  cer- 
tainty,, andfupport  it  by  undoubted  proofs^  that  the  ruling 
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principle  of  thofe  who  adled  in  the  revolution  as  flatefmen^ 
had  the  exteriour  aggrandizement  of  France  as  their  ulti- 
mate end  in  the  moft  minute  part  of  the  internal  changes 
that  were  made.  We,  who  of  late  years,  have  been 
drawn  from  an  attention  to  foreign  affairs  by  the  importance 
of  our  domeftick  difcuffions,  cannot  eafily  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  general  eagernefs  of  the  a6tive  and  energetick 
part  of  the  French  nation,  itfelf  the  moft  adlive  and 
energetick  of  all  nations,  previous  to  it's  revolution,  upon 
that  fubjedt.  I  am  convinced  that  the  foreign  fpeculators 
in  France,  under  the  old  government,  were  twenty  to  one 
of  the  fame  defcription  then  or  now  in  England ;  and  few 
of  that  defcription  there  were,  who  did  not  emuloufly  fet 
forward  the  revolution.  The  whole  official  fyftem,  parti- 
cularly in  the  diplomatick  part,  the  regulars,  the  irregu- 
lars, down  to  the  clerks  in  office,  (a  corps,  without  all 
comparifon,  more  numerous  than  the  fame  amongft  us) 
co-operated  in  it.  All  the  intriguers  in  foreign  politicks, 
all  the  fpies,  all  the  intelligencers,  adtually  or  late  in  func- 
tion, all  the  candidates  for  that  fort  of  employment,  a£ted 
foiely  upon  that  principle. 

On  that  fyftem  of  aggrandizement  there  was  but  one 
mind:  but  two  violent  fadlions  arofe  about  the  means. 
The  firft  wiflied  France,  diverted  from  the  politicks  of 
the  continent,  to  attend  Iblely  to  her  marine,  to  feed  it  by 
an  encreafe  of  commerce,  and  thereby  to  overpower  Eng- 
land on  her  own  element.  They  contended,  that  if  Eng- 
land were  difabled,  the  powers  on  the  continent  would  fall 
into  their  proper  fubordinalion ;  that  it  was  England  which 
deranged  the  whole  continental  fyftem  of  Europe.  The 
others,  who  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  though  not 
the  moft  outwardly  prevalent  at  court,  confidered  this  plan 
for  France  as  contrary  to  her  genius,  her  lituation,  and 
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her  natural  means.  They  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate  obfe<5t, 
the  redudkion  of  the.  Britifh  power,  and  if  poUible,  it*s 
naval  power;  but  they  considered  an  afcendahcy  on  the 
continent  as  a  necefTary  preliminary  to  that  undertaking. 
•They  argued,  that  the  proceedings  of  England  herfelf 
had  proved  the  foundnefs  of  this  policy.  That  her  greateft 
and  ableft  Itatefmen  had  not  coniidered  the  fupport  of  a 
continental  balance  againft  France  as  a  deviation  from  the 
princif^e  of  her  naval  power,  but  as  one  of  the  mod 
efie<Stual  modes  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  That  fuch  had 
been  her  policy  ever  fince  the  revolution ;  during  which 
period  the  naval  ftrength  of  Great  Britain  had  gone  on 
encreaiing  in  the  dire<fl  ratio  of  her  interference  in  the 
politicks  of  the  continent.  With  much  ftronger  reafon 
ought  the  politicks  of  France  to  take  the  fame  dire6tion ; 
as  well  for  purfuing  objeAs  which  her  lituation  would  dic- 
tate to  her,  though  England  had  no  exiftence,  as  for 
counteracting  the  politicks  of  that  nation ;  to  France  con- 
tinental politicks  are  primary ;  they  looked  on  them  only 
of  fecondary  confideration  to  England,  and  however  ne- 
cefTary, but  as  means  neceflary  to  an  end. 

What  is  truly  aitonifhing,  the  partizans  of  thofe  two 
oppofite  fyftems  were  at  .once  prevalent,  and  at  once  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  very  fame  tranfaiSions,  the  one  often- 
fibly,  the  other  fecretly,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XV.  Nor  was  there  one  court  in  wliich 
an  ambaflador  refided  on  the  part  of  the  minifters,  in 
which  another  as  a  fpy  on  him  did  not  alfo  refide  on  the 
pj«t  of  the  king.  They  who,  purfued  the  fcheme  for 
keeping  peace  on  the  continent,  and  particularly  with 
Auftria,  adting  officially  and  publickly,  the  other  facStion 
counteracting  and  oppofing  them..  Thefe  private  agents 
were  continually  going  from  their  function  to  the  Baftille, 
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and  from  the  Baftille  to  emf^oyment,  and  favour  ;^n« 
An  inextricable  cabal  was  formed,  fome  of  perfons  of 
Tank,  others  of  fubordinate.  But  by  this  means  th« 
corps  of  politicians  was  augmented  in  number,  and  the 
whole  formed  a  body  of  active,  adventuring,  ambitious, 
difcontented  people,  defpifing  the  regular  miniftry,  de^pif- 
Jng  the  courts  at  which  they  were  employed,  defpifing  the 
court  which  employed  them. 

The  unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth  *  T^as  not  the  firft 
caufe  of  the  evil  by  which  he  fuffered.  He  came  to  it,  as 
to  a  fort  of  inheritance,  by  the  falfe  politicks  of  his  im- 
mediate predeceiipr.  This  fyftem  of  dark  and  perplexed 
intrigue  had  come  to  it*s  perfe<Stion  before  he  came  to  the 
throne :  and  even  then  the  revolution  firongly  operated  in 
«U  it*s  caufes. 

There  was  no  point  on  which  the  diicontented  dipIo>- 
matick  politicians  fo  bitterly  arraigned  their  cabinet,  as  for 
the  decay  of  French  influence  in  all  others.  From  quarr 
relling  with  the  court,  they  began  to  complain  of  mo- 
narchy itfelf ;  as  a  fyftem  of  government  too  variable  for 
any  regular  plan  of  national  aggrandizement.     They  oh- 

*  It  may  "be  right  to  do  juftice  to  Louis  XVL  He  did  what  he  could  to  deftroy 
the  double  diplomacy  of  France.  He  had  all  die  fecret  correfpondence  burnt,  except 
one  piece,  which  was  called,  CotiJeShires  rai/orm^es  fur  la  Situation  de  la  Prance 
dans  le  Syjieme  Politupu  de  V Europe;  a  work  executed  by  M.  Favier,  under  ^ 
dire^on  of  Count  Broglie.  A  fingle  copy  of  this  was  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  publifhed  with  fome  fubfequent  ftate  papers  of  Ver- 
gennes,  Turgot,  and  others,  as,  "  A  new  Benefit  of  the  Revolution ;"  and  the  adver- 
tifcment  to  the  publication  ends  widi  die  following  words.  "  II  Jera  facile  defe  con- 
"  vaincre,  gu^  y  compris  meme  la  hevolution,  en  grande  partie,  ov  trouvi 

V    DANS  CES  MEMOIK.ES  ET  8ES  CONJECTU&ES  LE  CE&ME  DE  TOVT  CE  QM*  ARILIVA 

"  aujourd'iiui,  tf  <iu'on  ne  peut  fans  les  avoir  lus,  itrebien  au /ait  des  intirSts, 
"  iC  meme  des  vues  aShulles  des  diverfes  puiffances  de  P Europe."  The  book  Is  en- 
titled, Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets  de  V Europe  pendant  les  regnes  de  Louis  XVt 
«t  Louis  XVI.    It  is  altogether  very  curious,  and  worth  reading. 
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ferved,  thait  in  that  fort  of  regimen  too  much  depended 
on  the  perfonal  dtazrz^er  of  the  prince ;  that  the  vicifli- 
tudes  produced  by  the  fucceiHon  of  princes  of  a  different 
charai^er,  and  even  the  vicifHtudes  produced  in  the  fame 
man,  by  the  diflferent  views  and  inclinations  belonging  to 
'youth)  manhood,  and  age,   difturbed  and  diftradted   the 
pcdicy  of  a  country  made  by  nature  for  extenfive  empire, 
or  what  was  ftill  more  to  their  tafte,  for  that  fort  of  ge- 
neral over-ruling  influence  which  prepared  empire  or  fup- 
plied  the  place  of   it.     They   had   continually  in  their 
hands  the  obfervations  of  Macbiavel  on  Livy,     They  had 
Montefquietfs  Grandeur  &  Decadence  dei  Romains  as  a  nva- 
nual;   and  they  compared  with  mortification  the  fyfte- 
inatick  proceedings  of  a  Roman  fenate  with  the  flu<5tu- 
ations  of  a  monarchy.     They  obfervcd,  the  very  fmall 
-additions  of  territory  which    all   the  power  of  France, 
a^uated  by  all  the  amtation  of  France,  had  acqmred  in  two 
centmies.     The  flomans  had  frequently  acquired  more  in 
a  iingle  year.     They  fcverely  and  in  every  part  of  it  cri- 
ticifed  the  reiga  of  Loins  the  XTVth,  whofe  irregular  and 
defultory  amMtioa  had  va&tQ  provoked  than  endangered 
Europe.     Indeed,  they  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  feri- 
oufly  conlidering  the  hiftory  of  that  period  wiQ  fee,  that 
thoTe  F-raich  pbUiticians  had  ibme  reafon.     They  who  will 
not  talce  the  tro^le  of  reviewing  ift  through  all  if  s  war« 
and  all  ifs  negociations,  win  confult  the  (hort  but  judicious 
ciiticifm  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalambert  on  that  fubjeiSt. 
It  may  be  read  feparately  from  his  ingenious  fyftem  of 
fcHtification  and  milkary  d^cnce,  on  the  praftiod  merit  -o^ 
which  1  am  'unable  to  form  a  judgment. 

The  diplomatick  politidans  of  whom  I  fpeak,  and  -who 
formed  by  far  the  majority  in  that  clafs,  made  4ifadvantag»- 
'Ous  coraparifons  even  :bei?ween  thdr  more  legal  and  for- 
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malifing  mbnarchy,  and  the  monarchies  of  Other  ilates,  is 
a  fyftem  of  power  and  influence.  They  obferved,  that 
France  not  only  loft  ground  herfelf)  but  through  the  lan- 
guor and  unfteadinefs  of  her  purfuitS)  and  from  her  aim- 
ing through  commerce  at  naval  force  which  Ihe  never, 
oould  attain  without  loiing  more  On  one  fide  than  fhe 
tould  gain  on  the  other,  three  great  powers,  each  of  them 
(as  military  ftates)  capable  of  balancing  her,  had  grown 
up  on  the  continent.  Ruffia  and  Pruffia  had  been  created 
almoft  within  memory ;  and  Auftria,  though  not  a  new 
power,  and  even  curtailed  m  territory,  was  by  the  very 
coUilion  in  which  flic  loft  that  territory,  greatly  improved 
in  her  military  difcipline  and  force.  During  the  reign  of 
Maria  Therefa  the  interior  oeconomy  of  the  country  was 
made  more  to  correfpond  with  the  fupport  of  great  armies 
than  formerly  it  had  been.  As  to  Pruffia,  a  merely  mili- 
tary power,  they  obferved  that  one  war  had  enriched  her 
with  as  confiderable  a  conqueft  as  France  had  acquired  in 
centuries.  Ruffia  had  broken  the  Turkifti  power  by  which 
Auftria  might  be,  as  formerly  flie  had  been,  balanced  in 
favour  of  France.  They  fek  it  with  pain,  that  the 
two  northern  powers  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  in 
general  under  the  fway  of  Ruffia ;  or  that  at  beft,  France 
kept  up  a  very  doubtful  conili(St,  with  many  flu<Stuation.s 
of  fortune,  and  at  an  enormous  expence  in  Sweden.  In 
Holland,  the  French  party  feemed,  if  not  extinguifhed,  at 
leaft  utterly  obfcured,  and  kept  under  by  a  Stadthdder, 
leaning  for  fupport  fometimes  on  Great  Britain>  fometimes 
on  Pruffia,  fometimes  on  both,  never  on  France.  Even 
the  fpreading  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  become  merely 
a  family  accommodation ;  and  had  little  effect  on  the  na- 
tional politicks.  This  alliance,  they  faid,  extinguiflied 
Spain  by  de^oyiog  aH  it*s  energy,  without  adding  any 
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thing  to  the  real  power  of  France  in  the  acteffion  of  the 
forces  of  it*s  great  rival.  In  Italy,  the  fame  family  ac- 
commodation, the  fame  national  mfignificance  were  equally 
vifible.  What  cure  for  the  radical  weaknefs  of  the  French  . 
monarchy,  to  which  all  the  means  which  wit  could  devife, 
or  nature  and  fortune  could  beftow,  towards  univerfal  emr 
pire,  was  notof  force  to  give  lifej  or  vigour,  or  conlift- 
ency,~— but  in  a  r^puhiick?  Out  the  word  came;  and  it 
never  went  back.' 

Whether  they  resfoned  right  w:  wrong,  or  that  there 
was  fbme  thiKture  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  reafbning^ 
I  am  fure,  that  in  this  manner  they  felt  and  reafonedi 
The  different  effe^s  of  a  great  military  and  ambitious  re- 
publick,  and  of':a  monarchy  of  the  fame  description,  were 
conftantly  in  their  mouths.  The  principle  was  ready  to 
operate  when  opportunities  fliould  offer,  which  few  of 
them,  indeed  forefaw  in  the  extent  in  which  they  were 
afterwards  preiented ;  but  thefe  opportunities^  in  fome  de* 
gree  or  other,  they  all  ardently  wilhed  for. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  in  1773,  the  treaty  of  ;i756  be-r 
tweeh  Auftria  and  France  was  deplored  as  a  national  jcala- 
mity ;  becaufe  it  united  France  in  friendihip  with,  a  p9werv 
at  whofe  expence  alone  th^y  could  hope  any  continental 
aggrandizement.  When  the  firft  partition  of  Poiand  was 
made,  in  which  France  had  no  ihaTe,  and  which  had  far- 
ther aggrandized  every  onie  of  the  three  powers  of  which 
they  were  moft  jealous,  I  found  them  ia  a  perfect  phrenzy 
of  rage  and  indignation:  Not  that  they  were  hurt. at  the 
(hocking  and  uncoloufed  violence  and  injullrce  of  that 
partition,  but  at  the  debility,  improvidence,  and. want  of 
a<aivity  in  their  government, "  in  nbt  preventing  it  as.ia 
means  of  aggrapdizement  to  their  rivals,  or  in  not  coa* 
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tiiving,  by  €xchange6  of  fome  kind  or  other,  to  obtain 
"thitiT  flistise  of  advantag^from  that  TObbcry.  .   . 

In  that  or  neaxly  in  that  itate  of  things  and  of  o]niiion8# 
came  the  Auihian  match;  which  protpifed  to  draw  the 
knot,  as  afterwards  in  effed:  it  did,  itiU  more  clofely  between 
the  old  rival  houfes.  This  added  exceedingly  to  tibeir 
hatred  and  ^xmtempt  of  thesr  moRarchy*  It  was  for  this 
neafoa  that  llie  late  gloriotis  queen*  who  on  all  .accouolt 
was  formed  to  produce  general  love  and  admiration,  and 
^hofe  life  was  as  mild  atid  b^nefioeBt  as  her  death  was 
beyond  exam^de  great  and  heDoick*  l)ecame  fo  very  fboii 
and  fo  very  mtich  the  ob)s6t  of  an  implacaiUe  rancour* 
never  to  be  extinguiihed  faut  im  her  .blood.  When  I  imocfte 
ftty  letter  in  anfwer  to  M.  deMenonvihe,  in  the  b^ginmag 
of  January,  1.79I9  I  had  good  i«a£bn  for  thinking  tinat 
this  defenption  of  revolationifts  did  not  fo  «ariy  jcwr  £> 
liwadily  poiot  their  murdermis  deiigns  at  "die  caoityr  king 
«s  at  the  royal  ^xerodne.  It  was  dcddent,  and  the  naomeotar^ 
depreflion  of  that  part  of  iflne  faction,  that  gave  to  the 
huiR^anxl  ^e  happy  pdoiity  in  death. 

F^om  this  their  reMds  defire  of  an  over'craldng  onflu* 
CDce,  they  bent  a  very  g^ieot  part  of  their  defigns  aad 
^eSatts  to  revive  tbt  cUd  I^^rench  party,  which  was  a  ttem*^ 
cratick  -paatty  in  Hcdlan^,  aiod  to  tnatke  a  revolution  there;. 
They  were  happy  at  the  tismlides  which  the  fingvtlar  kn« 
prudence  of  Jofeph  the  £eaond  had  fhrred  tip  in  the  Auf* 
'O'ian  Netherlands.  They  re^iced,  whem  they  faw  him 
irritate  his  iubje6ts,  profefs  fihilofophy,  &nd  away. the 
Dutch  gacrifons,  and  difboantle  lus  fortifications.  As  to 
JHollflDd,  tbey  never  foi^ave  either  ti^  king  w  the  ou- 
Aiflry,  for  ixikang  that  ob^d,  whidi  they  juftly  looked 
«ii  as  }ntiiicip«l  is  tdMh  ^eiigii  of  reducing  the  power  of 
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Eag^iuf^  to  Q(cftpe  out  of  their  hands.  This  wasf  tHe  true 
fetxdt  of  the  comtnerctal  treaty,  madey  qq  their  part, 
againft  sdl  the  oild  rules  and  principles  of  commeioey  with 
a  view  of  diverting  the  £ngli(h  nation,  by  a  purfuit  of 
ioEimediate  profit,  from  an  attention  to  the  progrefs  of 
France  in  it*s  deiigns  upon  that  republick.  The  fyilem  of 
iJie  ceconcHnifts,  which  led  to  the  general  opening  of  com- 
merce,  facilitated  that  treaty,  but  did  not  produce  it.  They 
were  in  defpair  when  they  found  that  by  the  vigour  of 
Mr.  Htt,  fupported  in  this  point  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  op- 
pofition,  the  object,  to  which  they  had  facrificed  their 
inanufa<5tures,  was  loft  to  their  ambition. 

This  eager  defire  of  railing  France  from  the  condition^ 
into  which  fhe  had  fallen,  as  they  conceived,  from  her 
monarchical  imbecility,  had  been  the  main  fpring  of  their 
precedent  interference  in  that  unhappy  American  quarre?,^ 
the  bad  ej9e£ts  of  which  to  this  nation  have  not,  ais  yet, 
fully  difclofed  themfelves.     Thefe  fentiments  had  been 
long  lurking  in  their  breafts,   though  their  views  were 
only  difcovered  now  and  then,  in  heat  and  as  by  efbapes;: 
but  on  this  occafion  they  exploded  fuddenly.     They  were 
profefied   with    oftentation,    and    fnopagated   with   zeal^ 
Thefe  fentiments  were  not  produced,  as  fome  think,  by 
their  American  alliance.     The  American  alliance  was  pro-- 
duced.by  their  republican  prind^des  and  republican  policy. 
This  new  relation  undoubtedly  did  much.     The  difcourfes 
and  cabals  that  it  produced,  the  intercourfe  that  it  efta*- 
blifhed,  and  above  all,  the  example,  which  made  it  feem 
pradticable  to  eftablifh  a  republick  in  a  great  extent  of 
country,  finiihed  the  work,  and  gave  to  that  part  of  the. 
revolutionary  faction  a  degree  of  ftrength,  which  required  '■ 
other  energies  than  the  late  king  pofieiicd,  to  re^ft,  or 
even  to  reftrain.     It  fpread  every  where ; .  hist  it  was  uq  ^ 
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t where  more  prevalent  than  in  the  heart  of <tUfedpurL 
The  palace  of-  VeHailles,  by>it's  langnage,  feemcd^a  fovunb 
of  'democracy.  To  have  pointed  out  to  moft  of  'thbfe  pa^- 
liticiansy  from  their  difpofitions  and  movements/  what  has 
iince  happened,  the  fall  of  their  own  monarchy,  of  their 
own  laws,  of  their  own  religion,  would  have  been  to  fur- 
nilh  a  motive  the  more  for  pulhing  forward  a  fyftem  on 
which  they  coiifidered  all  th^fe  things  as  incumbrances. 
'Such  in  truth  they  were^  And  we  have  feen  them  fuo^ 
ceed  not  only  in  the  deftriidtion  of  their  monarchy ;  .but 
in  all  the  objedts  of  ambition  that  they  proposed  from  that 
deftruAion,  .'        ' 

When  1  contemplate  the  fcheme  on  which  France  is 
foifmed,  .and  when  I  compare  it  with  thefe  fyfteras,  with 
ivhich  it  is,  and  ever  muft  be  in  confli<Et,  thofe  things 
which  feem  as  defe6ts  in  her  polity,  are  the  very  things 
which  make  me  tremble.  The  ftates  of  the  Chriftian 
world  have  grown  up  to  their  prefent  magnitude  in  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  accidents.  They 
have  been  improved  to  what  we  fee  them  with  greater  of 
lefs  degrees  of  felicity  and  fkiH.  Not  one  of  them  has 
been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan  or  with  any  unity  of  de- 
iign.  As  their  conftitutions  are  not  fyftematical,  they 
haVe  not  been  diTeO:ed  to  ^ny  pecu/iar  end,  eminently  dif- 
tinguiftied,  and  fuperfeding  every  other.  The  objefts 
which  they  embrace  are  of  the  greateft  poffible  variety^ 
and  have  become  in  a  manner  infinite.  .  In  all  thefe  old 
countries  the  ftate  has  been  made  to  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  conformed  to  the  ftate.  Every  ftate  has  pur- 
fued,  not  only  every  fort  of.  focial  advantage,  but  it  has 
cultivated  the  welfare  of  every  individual.  His  wants,  his 
wifhes,  even  his  taftes  have  been  confulted.  This  com-^ 
prehenflve  ichepie,  virtually  produced  a.  degree  of  per** 
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fona)  liberty  in  fonxK  the  moft  adverfe  to  it.  Thai  liberty 
wsa  found,  under  monarchies  ftiled  abfolute,  in  a  degree 
unknown  to  the  ancient  commonwealths.  From  hefnce 
the  powers  of  ali  our  mo(tern  ftates,  meet  in  all  their 
movements,  with  fome  obftrti<flion.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder,  that  when  thefe  ftates  are  to  be  coniidered  as  ma- 
chines to  operate  for  ibme  one  great  end,  that  this  dii]l<' 
pated  and  balanced  force  is  not  eafiiy  concentred,  or  made 
to  bear  with  the  whole  fcMrce  of  the  nation  upon  one 
point. 

The  Britiih  ilate  is,  without  queftion,  that  which  pur- 
fues  the  greateft  vsuiety  of  ends,  and  is  the  lead  difpofed 
to  facrifice  any  one  of  them  ^to  another,  or  to  the  whcde. 
It  aims  at  taking  in  the  oitire  circle  of  human  defires, 
and  fecuring  for  them  their  fair  enjoyment.  Oiu*  legiiia- 
ture  has  been  ever  clofety  conneA«d,  in  it*s  moft  effidetlt 
part,  with  individual  feeling  and  individual  intereft.  Per** 
fonal  liberty,  the  moft  lively  of  thefe  feelings  and  the  moft 
important  of  thefe  into'efts,  which  in  ccher  European 
countries  has  rather  anfen  from  the  fyftem  of  manners 
and  the  habitudes  of  life,  than  from  the  laws  of  the 
ftate^  (in  which  it  flourifhed  mote  from  negledl  than  at- 
tention) in  England,  has  been  a  direct  obje<St  <^  govern- 
ment. 

On  this  principle  England  would  be  the  weakeft  power 
In  the  whole  fyftem.  Fortunately,  however,  the  great 
riches  of  this  kingdom,  arifing  from  a  variety  of  caufes, 
and  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  which  is  as  great  to 
fpend  as  to  accumulate,  has  eafily  afforded  a  difpofeable 
fur^dus  that  gives  a  mighty  momentum  to  the  ftate.  This 
difficulty,  with  thefe  advantages  to  overcome  it,  has  eddied 
forth  the  talents  of  the  Englifh  financiers,  who,  by  the 
furphu  of  induftry  poured  out  by  prodigality,  have  out- 
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done  every  thing  which  has  been  accomplilhed  in  other 
nations.  The  prefent  minifter  has  outdone  his  predecef- 
fors ;  and  as  a  minifter  of  revenue^  is  far  above  my  power 
of  praife.  But  ftill  there  are  cafes  in  which  England  feels 
more  than  feveral  others,  (though  they  all  feel)  the  per- 
plexity of  an  immenfe  body  of  balanced  advantages,  and 
of  individual  demands,  and  of  fome  irregularity  in  the 
whole  mafs.  . 

France  differs   effentially   from  all  thofe   governments 
which  are  formed  without  -fyftem,  which   exift  by  habit, 
and  which  are  confufed  with  the  multitude,  and  with  the 
complexity  of   their  purfuits.     What  now  ftands  as  go- 
vernment in  France  is  ftruck  out  at  a  heat.     The  deiign 
is  wicked,  immoral,  impious,  oppreffive ;  but  it  is  fpirited 
and  daring;  it  is  fyftematick;  it  is  fimple  in  it's  principle; 
it  has  unity  and  confiftency  in  perfedlion.    In  that  country 
entirely  to  cut  off  a  branch  of  commerce,  to  extinguilh 
a  manufadture,  to  deftroy  the  circulation  of  money,  to 
violate  credit,  to  fufpend  the  courfe  of  agriculture,  even 
to  burn  a  city,  or  to  lay  wafte  a  province  of  their  own^ 
does  not  coft  them  a  moment's  anxiety.     To  them,  the 
will,  the  wifti,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood 
of  individuals  is  as  nothings     Individuality  is  left  out  of 
their  fcheme  of   government.      The  ftate  is  all  in   all. 
Every  thing  is  referred  to  the  produAion  of  force ;  after- 
wards every  thing  is  trufted  to  the  ufe  of  it.     It  is  mili- 
tary in  it's  principle,  in  it's  maxims,  in  it's  fpirit,  and  in 
all  it's  movements.     The  ftate  has  dominion  and  conquefl: 
for  it's  fole  obje<5ts ;  dominion  over  minds  by  profelytrfm, 
over  bodies  by  arms. 

Thus  conftituted  with  an  immenfe  body  of  natural 
means,  which  are  leffened  in  their  amount  only  to  be  in- 
creafed  in  their  effect,  France  has^  fince  the  accomplifli- 
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ment  of  the  revolution,  a  complete  unity  in  it's  diredlion,. 
It  has  deftroyed  every '  refource  of  the  ftate,  which  de- 
pends upon  opinion  and  the  good-will  of  individuals.  The 
riches  of  convention  difappear.  The  advantages  of  nature 
in  fonae  meafure  remain ;  even  thefe,  I  admit,  are  afto- 
ni(hingly  leflened;  the  command  over  what  remains  is 
complete  and  abfolute.  We  go  about  alking  when  aflig- 
nats  will  expire,  and  we  laugh  at  the  laft  price  of  them. 
But  what  fignifies  the  fate  of  thofe  tickets  of  defpotifm? 
The  defpotifm  will  find  defpotick  means  of  fupply.  They 
have  found  the  fhort  cut  to  the  produdtions  of  Nature, 
while  others  in  purfuit  of  them,  are  obliged  to  wind 
through  the  labyrinth  of  a  very  intricate  ftate  of  fociety. 
They  feize  upon  the  fruit  of  the  labour ;  they  feize  upon 
the  labourer  himfeif.  Were  France  but  half  of  what  it 
IS  in  population,  in  compa6tnefs,  in  applicability  of  it*s 
force,  fituated  as  it  is,  and  being  what  it  is,  it  would  be 
too  ftrong  for  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  conftituted  as 
they  are,  and  proceeding  as  they  proceed.  Would  it  be 
wife  to  eftimate  what  the  world  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
world  of  Afia,  had  to  dread  from  Jinghiz  Khan,  upon  a 
contemplation  of  the  refources  of  the  cold  and  barren  fpot 
in  the  remoteft  Tartary,  from  whence  firft  iflued  that 
fcourge  of  the  human  rage?  Ought  we  to  judge  from  the 
excife  and  ftamp  duties  of  the  rocks,  or  from  the  paper 
circulation  of  the  fands  of  Arabia,  the  power  by  which 
Mahomet  and  his  tribes  laid  hold  at  once  on  the  two  nioft 
powerful  empires  of  the  world ;  beat  one  of  them  totally 
to  the  ground,  broke  to  pieces  the  other,  and,  in  not 
much  longer  fpace  of  time  than  I  have  lived,  overturned 
governments,  laws,  manners,  religion,  and  extended  an 
empire  from  the  Indus  to  the  Pyrenees. 
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Material  refburces  never  have  fuppliedt  nor  ever  can 
fupply  the  want  of  unity  in  defign  and  ccmftancy  in  pur- 
fuit.  But  unity  in  defign,  smd  perfeverance,  and  boldnefs 
in  purfuit,  have  never  wanted  refourcesy  and  never  will. 
We  have  not  coniidered  as  we  ought  the  dreadful  energy 
of  a  ftate»  in  which  the  property  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  government.  Refledt,  my  dear  Sir,  reflet  again  and 
again  on  a  government,  in  which  the  property  is  in  com- 
plete fubje<5tion,  and  where  nothing  rules  hut  the  mind  of 
defperate  men.  The  condition  of  a  commonwealth  not 
governed  by  it'is  property  was  a  combination  of  things^ 
which  the  learned  and  ingenious  fpeculator  Harring;ton» 
who  has  tofled  about  fodety  into  aU  forms,  never  could 
imagine  to  be  pofiible.  We  have  feen  it ;  the  world  has 
felt  it ;  and  if  the  world  will  (hut  their  eyes  to  this  ftate 
of  things,  they  will  feel  it  more.  The  rulers  there  have 
jfound  their  refources  in  crimes*  The  diicovery  is  dread- 
ful; the  mine  exhauftlefs.  They  have  every  thing  to 
gain,  and  they  have  nothing  to  lofe.  They  have  a 
boundlefs  inheritance  in  hope ;  and  there  is  no  medium 
for  them,  betwixt  the  higheft  elevation,  and  death  with 
infamy.  Never  can  they  who  from  the  miferable  fervi- 
tude  of  the  deik  have  been  raifed  to  empire,  again  fubmit 
to  the  bondage  of  a  ftarving  bureau,  or  the  profit  of 
copying  mufick,  or  writing  plaidoyers  by  the  Iheet.  It 
has  made  me  often  fmile  in  bitternefs,  wh«i  I  have  heard 
talk  of  an  indemnity  to  fuch  men,  provided  they  returned 
to  their  ^legiance. 

From  all  this,  what  is  my  inference?  It  is,  that  this 
new,  fyftem  of  robbery  in  France,  cannot  be  rendered  faf? 
by  any  art ;  that  it  mu^  he  deftroyed,  or  that  it  will  de- 
ftroy  all  Europe;  that  to  deftroy.that  enemy,  by  fome 
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means  or  other^  the  force  oppofed  to  it  ihould  be  made  to 
bear  £<xqg  analogy  and  refemblance  to  the  force  and  fpint 
which  that  fyftem  exerts ;  that  war  ought  to  be  mad^  againil 
ity  in  it*s  vulnerable  parts.  Thefe  are  my  inferences.  In 
one  word)  with  this  republick  nothing  independent  can 
co^xift.  The  errors  of  Louis  the  XVIth.  were  more 
pardonable  to  prudence,  than  any  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind 
into  which  the  allied  courts  may  fall.  They  have  the  be- 
nefit of  his  dreadful  example. 

The  unhappy  Louis  the  XVIth.  was  a  man  of  the  beft 
intentions  that  probably  ever  reigned.  He  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  talents-.  He  had  a  moft  laudabje  defire  to  fup* 
ply  by  general  reading*  and  even  by  the  aajuifition  of 
elemental  knowledge,  an  education  in  all  points  originally 
defeiftive ;  but  nobody  told  him  (and  it  was  no  wonder  jhe 
ihould  not  himfelf  divine  it)  that  the  world  of  which  he 
read,  and  the  world  in  whid)  he  lived,  were ;  no  longer 
the  fame.  Defirous  of  doing  every  thing  for  the  beft, 
fearful  of  cabal,  diftrufi:ing  his  own  judgment,  he  fought 
his  minifters  of  all  kinds  upon  publick  teftimony.  But  as 
courts  are  the  field  for  caballers,  the  publick  is  the  theatre 
for  mountebanks  and  impoftors.  The  cure  few  both  thofe 
evils  is  in  the  difcernment  of  the  prince.  But  an  accurate 
and  penetrating  difcemment  is  what  in  a  young  in'inoe 
could  not  be  looked  for. 

His  condu^  in,  it's  principle  was  not  unwife ;  but,  like 
moft  other  of  his  well-meant  defigns,  it  failed  in  his 
hands.  It  failed  partly  from  mere  ill  fortune,  to  which 
/peculators  are  rarely  pleafed  to  afiign  that  very  large  ihare 
to  which  fhe  is  juftly  entitled  in  all  human  afiairs.  The 
failure,  perhaps,  in. part  was  owing  to  his  fuifering  his 
fy^em  to  be  vitiated  and  diflurbed  by  thofe  intrigues, 
which  it  is,  humanly  fpeaking,  impoflible  wholly  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  in  courts,  or  indeed  under  any  form  df  governnaent. 
However,  with  thefe  aberrations,  he  gave  himfelf  over  to 
a  fucceffion  of  the  ftatefmen  of  publick  opinion.  In  other 
things  he  thought  that  he  might  be  a-  king  on  the  temos 
of  his  predeceflbrs.  He  was  confcious'  of  the  purity  of 
his  heart  and  the  general  good  -tendency  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  flattered  hirafelf,  as  moft  men  in  his  fituation 
will,  that  he  might  confult  his  eafe  without  •  danger  to<feis 
fafety.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  both  he  and  his 
minifters,  giving' way  abundantly -in  oth6r  refpei^S  to -in- 
novation, fhould  take  up  in  policy-wiih  the  tradition  of 
their  monarchy.  Under  his  anceftors  the  monarchy  had 
fubfifted,  and  even  been  ftrengthened  by  the  generation 
or  fupport  of  republicks.  Firft,  the  Swifs  republicks 
grew  under  the  guardianlhip  of  the  Frendh  monarchy. 
The  butch  republicks  were  hatched  and  cherilhed  under 
the  fame  incubation.  Afterwards,  -a  republican  conftitu- 
-tion  was,  under  the  influence  of  France,  eftablifhed  in 
-the  Empire  againfl:  the  pretenfions  of  it's  chief.  Even 
•whilft  the  monarchy  of  France,  by  a  feries  of  wars  and 
negotiations,  and  laftly  by  the  treaties  ,pf  WeftphslMa,  had 
vobtained  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany  as 
a  law  of  the  EmjHre,  the  fame  monarchy  under  Louis  the 
Xlllth,  had  force  enough  to  deftroy  the  republican  fyftem 
•of  the  Proteftants  at  home. 

Louis  the  XVIth  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Tiiftory.  But 
the  very  lamp  of  prudence  Minded  him.  The  guide  of 
human  life  led  him  aftray.  A  iilent  revolution  in  the 
moral  world  preceded  the  political,  and  prepared  it.  It 
became  of  more  importance  than  ever  what  examples  were 
given,  and  what  meafures  were  adopted.  Their  caufes  no 
longer  lurked  in  the  recefles  of  cabinets,  or  in  the  private 
fonfpiracies  of  the  factious.     They  were  no  longer  to  be 
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controlled  by  the  force  and  influence  of  the  grandees,  who 
formerly  had  been  able  to  ftir  up  troubles  by  their  dif- 
contents,  and  to  quiet  them  by  their  corruption.  The 
chain  of  fubordination,  even  in  cabal  and  fedition,  was 
broken  in  it*s  moft  important  links.  It  was  no  longer  the 
gre^t  and  the  populace.  Other  interefts  were  formed, 
other  dependencies,  other  connexions,  other  communica- 
tions. The  naiddle  clafles  had  fwelled  far  beyond  their 
former  proportion.  Like  whatever  is  the  moft  effe^ively 
rich  and  great  in  fociety,  thefe  clafles  became  the  feat  of 
all  the  a(5tive  politicks ;  and  the  preponderating  weight  to 
decide  on  them.  There  were  all  the  energies  by  which 
fortune  is  acquired ;  there  the  confequence  of  their  fuc- 
eefs.  There  were  all-the  talents  which  aflert  their  preten- 
fions,  and  are  impatient  of  the  place  which  fettled  fociety 
prefcribes  to  them.  Thefe  defcriptions  had  got  between 
the  great  and  the  populace;  and  the  influence  on  the: 
lower  clafles  was  with  them.  The  fpirif  of  ambition  had 
taken  pofleflion  of  this  clafs  aSi  violently  as  ever  it  had 
doiie  of  larty  other^  They  felt  the  importance  of  this  fitu- 
ationv  The  correfpondence  of  the  monied  and  the  mer- 
oantile  world,  the  Kterary  intercourfe  of  academies;  but, 
abave  alt,  the  prefs,.  of  which  they  had  in  a  manner  en-- 
tire  pofleflioh,  made  a  kind  of  eledtrick  communication- 
every  where.  The  prefs,  in  reality,  has  made  every  go- 
vernment, in  it's  fpirit,  almoft  democratick.  Without  the" 
great,  the  firft  movements  in  this  revolution  couM<not,' 
perhaps^  have  been  given.  But  the  fpirit  of  ambition, 
now  for  the  firft  time  connedbed  with  the.  fpirit. of  fpecu- 
lation,  was^  not-  to-  be  reftrained  at-  wiH.  There  vras  no « 
longer  any  means  of  arrefting  a  principle  in .  it's  courfe, . 
When  Louis  the  XVIth  under  the  influence  of  the  ene- 
mies to  monarchy,  meant  to  foimd  but  one  republick>  he- 
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fct  up  two.  When  he  meant  to  takeaway  half  the  crown 
of  his  neighbour,  he  loft  the  whole  of  his  own.  Louis 
the  XVJth  cotild  not  with  impunity  countenance  a  new 
republick :  yet  between  his  throne  and  that  dangerous 
lo<lgment  for  an  enemy,  which  he  had  eredled,  he  had 
the  whole.  Atlantick  for  a  ditch.  He  had  for  an  out-wwk 
the  Englifli  nation  itfelf,  friendly  to  liberty,  adverfe  to 
that  mode  of  it.  He  was  furrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
monarchies,  moft  of  them  alUed  to  him,  and  generally 
under  his  influence.  Yet. even  thus  fecured,  a  r^mbHck 
eredted  under  his  aufptces,  and  dependent  on  his  power, 
becatae  fatal  to  his  throne.  The  very  money  which  he 
had  lent  to  fupport  this  repubhck,  by  a  good  faith,  which 
to  him  operated  as  perfidy,,  was  punctually  .paid,  to  his 
enemies,  and  became  a  refource  in  the  hands  of  his  aOTaffins. 

With  this  example  before  their  eyes,  do  any  minifters 
in  England,  do  any  minifters.  in  Auftria,  really  flatter 
themfelves,  that  they  can  ere<St>  n6t  on  the  remote,  ihores 
of  the  Atlantick,  but  in  their  view,  in.  their  vicinity,  in 
abfolute  contaC):  with  one  of  them,  not  a  commeraal  but 
a  martial  republick — a  republick  not  of  iimple  huft>and* 
men  or  fifhermen,  but  of  intriguers,  and  of  warriors — a. 
republick  of  a  character  the  moft  reftlefs,  the  moft  ent^« 
prizing,  the  moft  impious,  the  moft  fierce  and  bloody^  the 
moft  hypocritical  and  perfidious,  the  moft  bold  and  daring 
that  ever  has  been  ieen,  or  indeed  that  can  be  conceived. to 
e:^,  without  bringing  on  their  own  certain  ruin  ? 

Such  is  the  republick  to  which  we  are  going  to  give  a 
place  in  civilized  fellowfhip :  The  republick,  which,  with 
joint  confent  we  are  going  to  eftabJifti  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  in  a  poft  that  overlooks  and  commands  every  other 
ftate^  and  which  eminently  confronts  and  menaces  this 
kingdom. 
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You  cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  I  fpeak  as  if  the  allied 
powers  were  acSlually  confenting,  and  not  compelled  by 
events  to  the  eftablifhment  of  this  faction  in  France.  The 
words  have  not  efcaped  me.  You  will  hereafter  naturally 
expecSl  that  I  ihould  make  them  good.  But  whether  in 
adopting  this  meafure  we  are  madly  a6live,  or  weakly  paf- 
five,  or  pufillanimoufly  panick-ftruck,  the  efFedls  will  be 
the  fame.  You  may  call  this  fa6tion,  which  has  eradi- 
cated the  monarchy,— expelled  the  proprietary,  perfecuted 
religion,  and  trampled  upon  law-, — you  may  call  this* 
France  if  you  pleafe ;  but  of  the  ancient  France  nothing 
remains,  but  it's  central  geography ;  it's  iron  frontier ;  it's 
fpirit  of  ambition;  it's  audacity  of  enterprife;  it's  per^ 
plexing  intrigue.  Thefe  and  thefe  alone  remain;  and 
they  remain  heightened  in  their  principle  and  augmented 
in  their  means.  All  the  former  corredtives,  whether  of 
virtue  or  of  weaknefs,  which  exifted  in  the  old  monarchy, 
are  gone.  No  fingle  new  corre6live  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  new  inftitutions.  How  ftiould  fuch  a 
thing  be  found  there,  when  every  thing  has  been  chofen 
with  care  and  feledlion  to  forward  all  thofe  ambitious  de- 
figns  and  difpofitions,  not  to  controul  them  ?  The  whole 
is  a  body  of  ways  and  means  for  the  fupply  of  dominion, 
without  one  heterogeneous  particle  in  it. 

Here  I  fufFer  you  to  breathe,  and  leave  to  your  rneditst- 
tion  what  has  occurred  to  me  on  the  genius  and  charaSier 
of  the  French  revolution.  From  having  this  before  us, 
we  may  be  better  able  to  determine  on  the  firft  queftion  I 
propofed,  that  is,  how  far  nations,  called  foreign,  are 
likely  to  be  affecfled  with  the  fyftem  eftabliflied  within  that 
territory  ?     I  intended  to  proceed  next  on  the  queftion  of 

•  Sec  our  Declaratioti. 
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her  facilities,  from  the  internal  Jiate  of  efber  natiqn^t  ftnd 
particularly  of  tbis^  for  obtaining  her  ends  t  but  I  ought 
to  be  ayrare,  that  my  notions  are  ccmtroverted.-^ — \  m^an> 
therefore,  in  my  next  letter,  to  take  notice  of  what,  iq 
that  way»  has  been  recommended  to  me  as  fbe  moft  de^ 
ferving  of  notice.  In  the  examination  of  tHO'fe  pieces,  I 
fliall  have  occafion  to  difcufs  fome  others  of  the  topicks  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention.  You  know,  that  the 
letters  which  I  now  fend  to  the  prefs,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
yhat  is  to  follow,  have  been  in  their  fubftance  iong  Ance 
written.  A  circumftance  which  your  partiality  alone  couI(| 
make  of  importance  to  you,  but  wl^ich  Xf>,  the  publick  is 
of  no  importan(:e  at  all,  retardec^  their  appe^a^ice.  Ther 
late  events  which  prefs  upon  us  obliged  nie  to  make  ^ma 
additions ;  bttt  no  fubftantiat  change  in  the  matter. 

This  difcuffion»  my  Friend,  will  be  long.  But  the 
matter  is  ferious;  aod  if  ever  the  fate  of  the  world  could 
be  truly  faid  to  diepend  on  a  particular  meafure>  it  is  upoot 
this  peace.     For  the  pi:^ent»  fareweL 
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LETTER   III. 


On    the    rupture    of  the   Negotiation;    the 
Terms  of  Peace  propofed',   and  the  Re- 
fources  of  the  Country  for  the  continuance 
of  the  War, 


DEAR  SIR, 

T  THANK  you  for  the  bundle  of  State-papers  which  I 
•*"  received  yefterday.  I  have  travelled  through  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  a  fad,  founderous  road  it  is.  There  is  a 
fort  of  a  ftanding  jeft  a^inft  my  countrymen,  that  one  of 
them  on  his  journey  having  found  a  piece  of  pleafant  road> 
he  propofed  to  his  companion  to  go  over  it  again*  This 
propofal,  with  regard  to  the  worthy  traveller's  final  defti- 
nation,  was  certainly  a  blunder.  It  was  no  blunder  as  to 
his  immediate  fatisfadtion ;  for  the  way  was  pleafant.  la 
the  irkfome  journey  of  the  regicide  negotiations,  it  is 
otherwife:  Our  **  paths  are  not  paths  of  pleafantnefs,  nor 
**  our  ways  the  ways  to  peace."  All  our  miflakes  (if  fuch 
they  are)  like  thofe  of  our  Hibernian  traveller,  are  mif- 
takes  of  repetition;,  and  they  will  be  full  as  far  fronn 
bringing  us  to  our.  place  of  reft,,  as  his  well  confidered 
projeid^  was.  from  forwarding  him  to  his  inn..    Yet  I  fei^ 
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we  perfevere*  Fatigued  with  our  former  courfe ;  too  lift- 
lefs  to  explore  a:  ilw  ooe;:k.qpt  in  a6tif>n  by  inertnefs ; 
moving  only  becatife  we  have  been  in  motion;  with  a 
fort  of  plodding  perfeverance^  we  refolve  to  meafure  back 
again  the  very  fame  joylefs,  hopelefs,  and  inglorious  track. 
Backward  and  forward  ;  ofcillation  not  progreffion ;  much 
S^g  'in  »  f(winty  fp?ce ;  t]i\«  trarels  of  Ji  poftillion»  mnfes 
enough  to  circle  the  globe  in  one  Ihort  ftage ;  we  have 
beei!^,  and  we  are  yet  to  be  jolted  and  rattled  over  the 
k>Qi^  ii^place,d  ftpnes,  aod  the  tieacberous  hollows  of 
this  rough,  ill  kept,  broken  up,  treacherous  French  caufe- 
way ! 

The  declaration,  which  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  papers 
laid  before  parliament,  coatauu.  a.  review  and  a  reafoned 
fummary  of  all  our  attempts,  and  all  our  failures ;  a  con- 
cife  but  correct  narrative  of  the  painful  fteps  taken  to 
bring  on  the  eflay  of  a  treaty  at  Paris ;  a  dear  expofure 
of  all  the  rebuffs  we  received  in  the  progrefs  of  that  exs- 
periment;  an  honeft  conffefflon  of  our  departmre  from  all 
the  rules  and  all  the  principles  of  political  negotiation,  an^ 
of  common  prudence,  in  the  con^6t  of  k ;  and  to  crowir 
the  whole,  a  fair  account  of  the  atrocioHS  manner  in  which 
the  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what  had  been  lb-  in- 
aufpicioufly  begun  and  fo  feebly  carried"  on,  by  finally, 
and  with  all  fcorn,  driving  our  fbppliant  ambaiTador  out  of 
the  limits  of  their  ufurpation. 

Even  afler  all  that  I  have  lately  ieen,  T  was  a  little  fur- 
prl^ed*  at  this  expofure.  A  minute  difjplay  of  hopesr 
farmed"  without  foundation,  and  of  labours  purfbed  with- 
out fruit,  is  a  thihg  not  very  flattering  to  feif-eftimation. 
But  truth  has  it's  rights  and  it  win  aflfert  them.  The  de*- 
cl^ralion,  after  doing  all  this  with  »  mortifying  candoun 
condtides  the  "whole  recapituktion  With  an  engagement 
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ftill  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  unufual  matter  it  con-^ 
tains.  It  fays,  «  That  his  majefty,  who  had  entered  into 
*.*  this  negotiation  with  goodfaitby  who  has  fuffered  no  im- 
**  pediment  to  prevent  his  profecuting  it  with  earnefinefs 
<*  and  Jincerityt  has  now  only  to  lament  it's  abrupt  termi* 
"  nation,  and  to  renew  in  the  face  of  ail  Europe  tbefolemn- 
«  declaration^  that  whenever  his  enemies  Ihall  be  drfpofed 
•*  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  general  pacification  in  a 
"  fpirit  of  conciliation  and  equity,  nothing  Ihall  be 
*<  wanting  on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the  accompliihment 
**  of  that  great  objefSt." 

If  the  difgufting  detail  of  the  accumulated  infults  we 
have  received,  in  what  we  have  very  properly  called  our 
^<  felicitation,**  to  a  gang  of  felons  and  murderers,  had 
been  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  that 
mode  <^  proceeding  with  that  defcriptipn  of  perfons,  I 
ihould  have  nothing  at  all  to  obje<5t  to  it.  It  might  fur** 
niih  matter  comcIuf>ve  in  argument,  and  inftruftive  in  po-» 
licy :  bctt  with  all  due  fubmiffion  to  high  authority,  and 
with  aU  decent  deforenee  to  fuperiour  lights,  it  does  not 
feem  qvnte  clear  ta  a  discernment  no  betteit  than  mine,  that 
the  premifes  in  that  piece  eondii£t  irreMibly  to  the  con* 
elufion.  A  laboured  difplay  of  the  ijll  confequences  which 
have  attended  an  uniform  courfe  of  fabmiffion  to  every 
mode  of  contumelious  infuk,  with  which  the  defpotifm  of 
a  proud,  capricious,  infulting  and  implacable  foe  has 
diofen  to  buffet  our  patience,  does  not  appear,  ta  my 
poor  thoughts^  to  be  properly  brought  forth  as  a  prelimi'- 
nary  to  juftify  a  refolution  of  perfevering  in  the  very  fame 
kind  of  condudt,  towards  the  very  fame  fort  of  perfbn> 
and  on  the  very  fame  principles.  We  ftate  our  experi- 
ence, and  then,  we  come  to  the  manly  refolution  of  adling 
in  contraduSUon  tq  it.     All  that  has  paffed  at  Paris,  to  the 
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moment  of  our  being  (hamefully  hifled  off  that  ftage, 
has  been  nothing  but  a  more  folemn  reprefentation,  on 
the  theatre  of  the  nation,  of  what  had  been  before  in  re- 
heaffal  at  Bafle.  As  it  is  not  only  confefled  by  us,  but 
made  a  matter  of  charge  on  the  enemy,  that  he  had  given 
us  no  encouragement  to  believe  there  was  a  change  in  his 
difpofition,  or  in  his  policy  at  any  time  fubfequent  to  the 
period  of  his  rejecting  our  firft  overtures,  there  feems  to 
have  been  no  affignable  motive  for  fending  Lord  Malmef- 
bury  to  Paris,  except  to  expofe  his  humbled  country  to 
the  worft  indignities  and  the  firft  of  the  kind,  as  the  de- 
claration very  truly  obferves,  that  have  been  known  in  the 
world  of  negotiation. 

An  honeft  neighbour  of  mine  is  not  altogether  unhappy 
in  the  application  of  an  old  common  ftory  to  a  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  It  may  be  faid  of  my  friend,  what  Horace  fays 
of  a  neighbour  of  his,  "  garrit  aniles  ex  re  fabellas^ 
Converling  on  this  ftrange  fubje<ft,  he  told  me  a  current 
ftory .  of  a  fimple  Englifti  country  'fquire,  who  was  per- 
fuaded  by  certain-  dilettanti  of  his  acquaintance  to  fee  the 
world,  and  to  become  knowing  in  men  and  manners. 
Among  other  celebrated  places,  it  was  recommended  to 
him  to  vifit  Gonftantinople.  He  took  their  advice.  After 
various  adventures,  not  to  our  purpofe  to  dwell  upon,  he 
happily  arrived  at  that  famous  city.  As  foon  as  he  had  a 
little  repofed  himfelf  from  his  fatigue,  he  took  a  walk 
into  the  ftreets ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  "  ma- 
«  lignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk"  had  his  choler  roufed  by 
the  carelefs  and  affured  air,  with  which  this  infidel  ftrutted 
about  in  the  metropolis. of  true  believers.  In  this  temper, 
he  loft  no  time  in  doing  to  our  traveller  ,the  honours  of 
the  place.  The  Turk  crofted  over  the  way,  and  with  j>er- 
U£i  good-will  gave  him  two  or  three  lufty  kicks  on  the 
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feat  of  honour*  To  refent,.  or  to  return  the  compliment 
in  Turkey,  was  quite  out  of  the  queftion. .  Our  traveller, 
fince  he  could  not  otherwife  acknowledge  this  kind  of  fa- 
vour, received  it  with  the  beft  grace  in  the  world — he 
made  one  of  his  moil  ceremonious  bows,  and  begged  the 
kicking  MufTulman,  <*  to  accept/- -his  perfed^  aflurances  of 
*♦  high  confideration.**  Our  fcoUntryman  was  too  wife 
to  imitate  Othello  in  tlxe  uie  of  the  dagg^^.  He  thought  it 
better,^  as  better  it  was,  to  afluage  his  bruifed  dignity  with 
half  a  yard  fquare  of  balmy  diplomatick  diachylon.  In 
the  difafters  of  their  friend^  people,  are  ieldom. wanting 
in  a  laudable  patience.  When  they  are  fuch  as  do  not 
threaten  to  end  fatally,  they  become  even  matter  of  plea-' 
fantry.  The  Bnglifh  fellow-travellers  .of  our  fufierer,' 
finding  him  a^  little  out  of  fpirits,  (entreated  him  not  to  take 
{o  ilight  a  bufinef^  fo  very  ferioufly.  They  tcfld  him  it 
was  the  cuflom  of  the  coimtry ;  that  every  country  had 
it*s  cuftoms ;  that  theTurkiih  manners  were  a  little  rough; 
but  that -in  the  main  the  Turks  were  a  good-natured 
people;  that  what  woidd  have  been  a  deadly,  a&oat  any 
where  clfe,  was  only  a  littk  freedom  there;  in  ihort,  they 
told  him  to  think  no  more'  of  the  matter,  and  to!  try  his 
fortune  in  znother  proinenatk.  But:  the  Yquire,  though  a. 
little  clowniih,  had  fome  homebred  fenfe.  Whall  have 
1  come,  at  all;  this  >ex|>ence  and  trouble,  all i the., way  to 
Conftantinople  only  to  be, kicked.? ;  Withoxrt  going  beyond 
my  own  liable,  my  grooms  f&r  hilf  a  ctown,  .iwould  have, 
kicked  me  to  my  heart's  content.  I  don't  mean  to  flay  in 
Conllantinople  eight  and  forty  hours,  nor  ever  to  return 
to  this  rough,  good-natured  people,  that  have  their  own 
cuitbms^  .    .    .    :  : 

In  my  opinion  the  Tquire  was  in  the  right.  ,•  He  was 
fatisfied  with  his  firil  ramble  aad.his  firft  injuries.;    But; 
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reafon  of  ft2rte  and  common-fen&  are  two  things.  If  it 
wete  not  for  this  difference,  it  might  not  appear  of  abfo- 
)ute  necefiity,  after  having  received  a  certain  quantity  of 
btiffetings  by  advance,  that  we  fbould  fend  a  peer  of  the 
realm  to  the  fcum  of  the  earth,  to  colledt  the  debt  to  the 
laft  farthing ;  and  to  receive,  with  infinite  aggravation,  the 
iame  icorns  which  had  been  paid  to  our  fupplication 
through  a  cotnmoner :  But  it  was  piroper,  I  fuppofe,  that 
the  whole  of  our  country,  in  all  it's  orders^  ihould  have  a 
.  fliare  of  the  indignity ;  and,  as  in  reafon,  that  the  higher 
orders  ihould  toiKh  the  larger  proportion* 

This  bufinefs  was  not  ended,  becaufe  our  dignity  was 
wounded,  or  becaufe  our  patience  was  worn  out  with  con- 
tumely and  fcom.  We  had  not  difgorged  one  particle  of 
,tfae  naufeous  dofes  with  which  we  wetfe  fo  liberally 
crammed  by  the  mountebanks  of  Paris,  in  oMer  to  drug 
suid  diet  us  into  perfect  tamenefs.  No;  we  waited,  till 
the  mco-bid  flrength  of  our  bouUmia  fxxt  their  phyfick  had 
exhausted  the  well-ftored  difpenfary  of  then*  empiridim. 
It  is  impoffible  to  guefs  at  the  term  to  which  out  forbear- 
ance would  have  extended.  The  regicides  wete  more 
£itigiied  with  giving  blows  than  the  callous  cheek  of 
Britiih  diplomacy  was  hurt  in  receiving  them.  They  had 
no  way  left  for  getting  hd  of  this.*  mendicant  perfever^ice». 
but  by  fending  for  the  beadle,  and  fbrciUy  driving  our 
embafly  *■  of  ihreds  and  patches,'  With  all  if s  mumping 
omt,  from  the  inhofpitable  door  of  Cannibal  Caftle»-> 

"  Where  the  gaunt  maftiff,  growlii^  at  die  gat^ 
**  Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat." 

I  think  we  might  have  found,  before  the  rude  hand  of 
infolent'  office  was  on  our  ihoulder,  and  the  fiaff  of 
isfurped  authonty  b]?andi(hed  over  ovr  heads,  that  con*^ 
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teiDpt  of  the  fuppiiant  i$  not  th#  t)eft  fopw^cr  of  a  fwt ; 
that  national  diigrace  is  not  the  high  road  to  fecurity, 
much  lefs  to  power  and  greatdefs,  P;iti«nce>  :indeed, 
ftrongly  indicates  the  love  of  peaqe  j  But  mere  love  does 
not  always  lead  to  lenjpyment.  ft  is  the  power  of  winning 
that  palm  which  inCores  our  wearing  it,  Virluee  haire 
their  place;  and  out  of  their  place  they  hardly. deferve 
the  name.  They  pafs  into  the  neighbouring  viae, .  The 
patience  of  fortitude,  and  the  endurance  of  pulillanimity 
Are  things  .veryjUfoesH>  »i  in  their  principle,  fo  in  their 
cffe«St8. 

In  truth  this  deddration,  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
firft  tranfadtion  of  the  kind  (and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  U&} 
in  the  intercourfe  of  nations,  as  a  compofition,  is  ably 
drawn.  It  does  credit  to  our  offidal  ftyle.  The  report  of 
the  fpeech  of  the  minifter  in  a  great  aiTembly,  which  I 
have  read,  is  a  comment  upon  the  declaradon.  Without 
enquiry  boir  far  that  report  is  exadt,  (inferior  1  believe  it 
may  be  to  what  it  would  reprefent,)  yet  flill  it  reads  as  a 
raoft  eloquent  and  finiftied  performance.  Hardly  one  gall- 
ing circumftance  of  the  indignities  offered  by  the  directory 
of  regicide,  to  the  fupplications  made  to  that  junto  in  his 
Majefty's -name,  has  been  fpared.  Every  one  of  the  ag- 
gravations attendant  on  theiie-adts  of  outrage  is,  with  won* 
derful  perfpicuity  and  order,  brought  forwaid  in  it's  plaoe^ 
and  in  the  manner  ihoft  fitted  to  produce  it?s-.JBSo&, 
Itiey  are  turned  to  every  point  of  view  in  which  they 
can  be  feen  to  the  heft  advantage.  AU  the  parts  are  ib 
arranged  as  to  point  out  their  relation,  and  to  fumiih  a 
true  idea  of  the  ffarit  of  tlie  whole  tranfa^ion. 

This  fpeech  may  Hand  for  a  model.  Never,  for  tbc 
triumphal  deobradon  of  any  theatre,  not  for  ^e  decoradon 
of  thole  of  Athens  and  Heme,  or  even^  of  this  theatre  of 
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PariS)  from  the  embroideries  of  Babylon  o^  from  the  loom 
of  the  GobeliiiS)  has  there  been  ifent  any  hiftorick  tifllie, 
fo  truly- drawn,  fo  clofely  iand- ib  finely  wrought,  or  in 
'Which  the  forms  are  bro^ight  out  in  the  rich  purple  of 
fuch  glowing  and  blufhing  colours.  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  i^ece  of  tapeftry,  with  which  Virgil  propoled  to 
adorn  the  theatre  he  ^as  to  ere£k  to  Auguftds,  upon  the 
ban'ks  of  the  Mincio,  who  now  hides  his  head  in  his  reeds^ 
and  leads  his  flow  and  melahchol<y  windings  through 
banks  wafted  by  the  barbarians  of  Odiil. :  He  fuppofe^ 
that  the  artifice  is  fuch,  that  the  figures  of  the  conquered 
nations  in  his  tapeftry  are  made  to  play  their  part,  and  are 
confounded  in  the  machine : .      :   • 


"  Purpurea  intexti  tollantaulza  Britanni :" 

.  '      ►  ,         .  ■  ;  •       '   V      »         »  •      •  ■  •  «         • 

It  -It.  ....*.'..*.         ^ 

Or  aS'Dryden  tranflates  it  fomewhat  paraphraftitally,  but 
not  lefs  in  the  Ipirit  of  the  project  than  ^ofithe  pbet» 

Where  the  proud  iheatres  ^fclefe  die  fcepe^   . 

Whidi,  interwoven,  Britons  fecm  to  raife, 

And  ihow  the  triumph  which  their  ihame  diipkys; 

It  is  fomething  wonderful,  that  the  iagadty  ihown  in 
the  declaration  and  the  fpeecb,  i(and,  fo  far  as  it  goe^, 
greater  was  never  fliown)  ftiould  havfe  failed  to  difcover  to 
the  writer  and  to  the  fpeaker,  the  infeparable  relation  be- 
tween  the  parties  to  this  tranfadtion;  and  that  nothing  can 
be  faid  to  difplay  the  imperious  arrogafacc  of  a  boie.enimy, 
which  does  not  defcribe  with  equal  force  and  equal  truth 
the  contemptible  figure  of  an  abje<^  embafly  to  that  imr' 
perious  power. 

.    It  is  no  lefs  ftriking,  that  the  fame  obvious  reflexion 
ihould  not  occur  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  condu^d  the 
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oppofition  to  government.  Biit  their  thoughts  were  turned 
another  way.  They  feem  to  have  been  fo  entirely,  occu- 
pied with  the  defence  of  the  French  Direftory,  fo  very 
eager  in  finding  recriminatory  precedents  to  juftify  every 
ait  of  it*s  int(^erable  infolence,  fo  animated  in  their  ac- 
cufations  of  miniftry  for  not  having,  at  the  very .  outfer^ 
mkde  conceliions  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  great 
vidtorious  power  we  had  ofiendedj  that  every  thing  •  con* 
cerning  the  facrifice  in  this  bulinefs  of  national  honour, 
and  of  the  moft  fundamental  principles  in  the  policy  of 
negotiation,  feemed  wholly  to  have  efcaped  them;  To 
this  fatal  hour,  the  contention  in  parliament  appeared  in 
another  form^  ■  and  was  animated  by -another  fpirit.  For 
three  hundred  yeasrs  and  more,  we  have  had  wars  with 
what  ftood  as  government  in  France;  In  all.  that  period 
the  language  of  minifters,  whether  of  boaft  or  of  apo* 
logy,  was,  that  they  had  left  nothing  undone  for  the 
aflertion  of  the  national  honour ;  the  oppofition,  whether 
patriotically  or  faftiouily,  contending^  that  the  minifters 
had  been  oblivious  of  the  national  glory,  and.  had  made 
improper  facrifices  of  that  publick-  intereft,  which  they 
were  bound  not  only  to  preferve^  but  by  all  fair  methods 
to  augment.  This  total  ch'ange  of  tone  on  both  fides^  of 
your  h6u&,  forms  itfelf  no  inconfiderable  revolution ;  and  - 
I  am  afraid  it  prognofticates  others  of  ftill  greater  import-r- 
anee. The  minifters  exhaufted  the  ftores  of  their  elo- 
quence in  demonftrating,  that  they  had  quitted  the  fafe,, 
beaten  high-way  of  treaty  between  independent  powers ;. 
that  to  pacify  the  enemy  they  had  made  every  facrifice  of 
the  national  dignity;  and  that  they  had  offered  toimmo-' 
l^te  at  the  fame  ftirine  the  moft  valuable  of  the  national; 
acquifitions.  The  oppofition  infifted,  that  the  victims 
were  not  fat  nor  fair  enough  to  be  offered. oUi  the  altars  oi 
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Uafphemed  regicide;  and  it  was  inferred  from  thence, 
that  the  facriiical  minifters,  (who  were  a  fort  of  intruders 
in  the  worihip  of  the  new  divinity)  in  their  fchifmatical 
devotion  had  difcovered  more  of  hypocrify  than  zeal. 
They  charged  them  with  a  concealed  reiblution  to  perfe* 
vere  in  what  thefe  gentlemen  have  (in  perfect  coniiftencyy 
indeed,  with  themfelves,  hut  mofl:  irrecondleably  with 
fatSi:  and  reafon)  called  an  unjuft  and  impolitick  war. 

That  day  was,  I  fear,  the  fatal  term  of  heal  patriotifm. 
On  that  day,  I  fear,  there  was  an  «[id  of  that  narrow 
fcheme  of  relations  called  our  country,  with  all  ifs  pride, 
it's  prejudices,  and  it*s  partial  afi^ioqs.  All  the  little 
quiet  rivulets  that  watered  an  humble,  a  contracted,  but 
not  an  unfruitful  field,  are  to  be  loft  in  the  wafte  expanfc, 
and  boundlefs,  barren  ocean  <^  the  homicide  philanthropy 
of  France.  It  is  no  longer  an  ot^e6t  of  terror,  the  ag^ 
grandizement  of  a  new  power,  which  teaches  as  a  pro- 
feffiir  that  philanthropy  in  the  chair ;  whilft  it  propagates 
by  arms,  and  eftabliflies  by  conqueft,  the  compreheniive 
iyftem  of  univerfal  fraternity.  In  what  light  is  all  this 
viewed  in  a  great  aflembly  ?  The  party  which  takes  the 
lead  there  has  no  longer  any  apprehenfioos,  except  thofe 
that  arife  from  not  being  admitted  to  the  clofeft  and  moft 
confidential  connexions  with  the  metropolis  of  that  frater- 
nity. That  reigning  party  no  longer  touches  on  it's  fa- 
vourite fubjetSt,  the  difplay  of  thole  horrours  that  muft 
attend  the  exiftence  of  a  power,  with  fuch  difpolitions  and 
principles,  feated  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  It  is  fatisfied 
to  find  fame  loofe,  ambiguous  expreflions  in  it's  former 
deciaraticms,  which  may  fet  it  free  from  it's  profeiBon^ 
and  engagements.  It  always  fpeaks  of  peace  with  the 
regicides,  as  a  gneat  and  an  undoubted  bleffing;  ai^d  fuch 
a  blefiing,    as.  if  obtained,    pramifes,    as  much  as   any 
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human  difpolition  of  things-  can  promiTe,  fecurity  and  per- 
manence. It  holds  out  nothing  at  all  definite  towards  this 
fecurity.  It  only  feeks,  by  a  reiloration,  to  fome  of  their 
former  owners,  of  fome  fragments  of  the  general  wrect 
of  Europe,  to  find  a  plaufible  plea  for  a  prefent  retreat 
from  zn  embarraffing  pofition.  As  to  the  future,,  that 
party  is  content  to  leave  it,  covered  in  a  night  of  the  moft 
palpable  obfcurity.  It  never  once  has  entered  into  a  par- 
ticle of  detail  of  w^hat  our  own  fituation,  or  that  of  other 
powers  muft  be,  under  the  bleflings  of  the  peace  we  feek»- 
This  defeft,  to  my  power,  I  mean  to  fupply ;  that  if  any 
perfons  fhould  ftill  continue  to  think  an  attempt  at  fore- 
fight  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a.  ftatefman,  I  may  contrite 
bute  my  trifie  to  the  materials  of  his  (peculation. 

As  to  the  other  party,  the  minority  of  to-day,,  poflibly 
the  majority  of  to-morrow,  fmall  in  nnmber,  but  full  of 
talents  and  every  fpedes  of  energy,  which,  upon  the^ 
avowed  ground  of  being  more  acceptable  to  France,,  is  9-. 
candidate  for  the  helnt  of  this  kingdom,  it  has  never 
changed  from  the  beginning.  It  has  preferved  a  peren- 
nial confiftency*  This  Would'  be  a  never-failing  fource  of. 
true  glory,  if  fpringing  from  juft  and  right ;-  but  it  is- 
truly  dreadful  if  it  be  an  arm  of  Styx,  which  fprings  ouf 
of  the  profoundeft  depths  of  a  poifoned  foil;  The  f  rench. 
maxims  were  l^  thefe  gentlemen  at  no  time  condemned^. 
I  fpeak  of  their  language  in  the  moft  moderate  terms.. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  they  have  gone  much- 
further;:  that  they  have  always^ magnified  and  extolled  the 
French  maxims ;.  that  not  in  the  leaft  difgufted  or  difcou— 
raged  by  the  monftrous  evils,  which  have  attended^  thefe- 
maxims  from,  the  moment  of  their  adoption,  both  at  home, 
and  abroad,  they  ftill  continue  to  predift,  that'  in  due 
time  they  muft  produce  the  greateft,good  to  the  poor  hu- 
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man  race.  They  obftinately  perfift  in  ftating  thofe  evil$ 
as  matter  of  accident ;  as  things  wholly  collateral  to  the 
fyftem. 

It  is  obferved,  that  this  party  has  never  fpoken  of  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  refpedt  or 
-jj-cigard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  generally  mentioned  them 
under  ppprobrious  appellations,  and  in  fuch  terms  of  con- 
tempt or  execration,  as  never  had  been  heard  before,  be- 
caufe  no  fuch  would  have  formerly  been  permitted  in  our 
publick  affemblies.  The  moment,  however,  that  any  of 
thofe  allies  quitted  this  obnoxious  connexion,  the  party  has 
inflantly  pafTed  an  a£t  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  in  their 
/avour.  After  this,  no  fort  of  cenfure  on  their  conduct ; 
no  imputation  on  their  chara<5ter!  From  that  moment 
their .  pardon  was  feaied  in  a  reyerential  and  myfterious 
^ence.  With  the  gentlemen  of  this  minority,  there  is 
no  ally,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  with  whom 
we  ought  not  to  be  afhamed  to  a<a.  The  whole  college 
of  the  dates  of  Europe  is  no  better  than  a  gang  of  tyrants. 
With  them  all  our  connexions  were  broken  off  at  once. 
We  ought  to  have  cultivated  France,  and  France  alone, 
frona  the  -moment  of  her  revolution.  On  that  happy 
change,  all  our  dread  of  that  nation  as  a  power  was  to 
ceafe.  She  became  in  an  inftant  dear  to  our  affe<Stions, 
and  one  with  our  interefts.  All  other  nations  we  ought 
to  have  commanded  not  to  trouble  her  facred  throes,  whilft 
in  labour  to  bring  into  an  happy  birth  her  abundant  litter 
of  conflitutions.  We  ought  to  have  aded  under  her 
aufpices,  in  extending  her  falutary  influence  upon  every 
fide.  From  that  moment  England  aijd  France  were  be- 
come natural  allies,  and  all  the  other  ftates  natural  ene- 
mies. The  whole  face  of  the  world  was  changed.  What 
W3»  it  to  lis  if  ihe  acquired  HoUand  and  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands ^ 
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therlaiids  ?  By  her  conquefts  (he  only  enlarged  the  fphere 
of  her  beneficence;  Ihe  only  extended'  the  bleflings  ^f 
liberty  to  fo  many  more  fooliftily  relo<£^nt  nations.  What 
was  it  to  England,  if  by  adding  thefe^  among  the  richeft 
and  moft  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  to  her  territories, 
Ihe  thereby  left  no  poffible  link  of  communication  between 
us  and  any  other  power  with  whom  we  could  a6t  againft 
her  ?  On  this  new  fyftem  of  optimifm,  it  is  fo  much  the 
better; — fo  much  the  further  are  we  removed  from  the 
contadt  with  infe<Slious  defpotifm.  No  longer  a  thought 
of  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  Holland  againft  France. 
All  that  is  obfolete  policy.  It  is  fit  that  France  fhould 
have  both  Holland  and  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  too,  zs 
a  barrier  to  her  againft  the  attacks  of  defpotifm.  She 
cannot  multiply  her  fecurities  too  much;  and  as  to  our 
fecurity,  it  is  to  be  found  in  her's.  Had  we  cheriftied  her 
from  the  beginning,  and  felt  for  her  when  attacked,  fhe, 
poor  good  foul,  would  never  have  invaded  any  foreign  na- 
tion ;  never  murdered  her  fovereign  and  his  family ;  never 
l>rofcribed,  never  exiled,  never  imprifoned,  never  been 
guilty  of  extrajudicial  mafiacre,  orj^  legal  murder.  All 
would  have  been  a  golden  age,  fuU  of  peace,  order,  and 
liberty !  and  philofophy,  raying  out  from  Europe,  would 
have  warmed  and  enlightened  the  univerfe :  but  unluckily, 
irritable  philofophy,  the  moft  irritable  of  all  things,  was 
put  into  a  paflion,  and  provoked  into  ambition  abroad  and 
tyranny  at  home.  They  find  all  this  very  natural  and 
yery  juftifiable.  They  chufe  to  forget,  that  other  nations 
ftruggling  for  freedom,  have  been  attacked  by  their  neigh- 
bours; or  that  their  neighbours  have  otherwife  interfered 
in  their  affeirs.  Often  have  neighbours  interfered  in  fa- 
vour of  princes  againft  their  rebellious  fubjedts ;  and  often 
in  favour  of  fubje^s  againft  their  prince.  Svich  cafes  fill 
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half  the  priges  of  hifttty,  yet  ti^Ver  wcine  they  oifed  as  an 
apology)  tAuch  left  as  ^  jbftification,  For  atrocious  ctuelty 
in  princes,  or  for  gcfneral  maflacre  and  confiffcation  on  the 
part  of  revrfted  lubjefb^  never  as  a  politick  caufe  for  fuf- 
fering  any  fiach  powej-'s  to  aggrandize  themfelves  without 
limit  and  without  meafiire.  A  thbufand  times  have  we 
feen  it  aflerted  in  publkk  prints  and  pamphlets,  that  if  the 
nobility  and  priefthbod  of  France  had  ftaid  at  home,  their 
property  never  would  have  been  confifcated.  One  would 
think  that  none  of  the  clergy  had  been  robbed  previous  to 
their  deportation^  or  that  their  deportation  had,  on  their 
part,  been  a  voluntary  adl.  One  Would  thiiik  that  the 
jiobility  and  gentryj  and  merchants  and  bankers,  who 
ftaid  at  home,  had  enjoyed  their  property  in  fecurity  and 
repofe.  The  ^dJertdrs  of  thefe  portions  well  know,  that 
the  lot  of  thoufands  who  remained,  at  home  was  far  more 
terrible;  that  the  moift  cmel  imprifonment  was  only  a 
harbinger  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death ;  and  that  in 
this  mother  country  of  freedom,  there  were  no  lefs  than 
fibres  Hundred  ^oufdnd  at  one  time  in  prifon.  I  go  no 
further.  I  inftance  dniy  thefe  reprefentations  of  the  party 
as  ftaring  indications  of  partiality  to  that  fe<5t,  to  whofe 
dominion  they  would  haVe  left  this  country  nothing  to  oppofe 
but  her  own  naked  force,  ahd  confequently  fiibjeded  us, 
on  every  reverfe  of  fortune,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
falling  under  thofe  very  evils  in  that  very  fyftem,  which 
are  attributed,  not  to  it's  own  nature,  but  to  the  perverfe- 
nefs  of  others.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  fo  difficult 
as  to  put  men  in  a  ftate  of  judicial  neutrality;  A  leaning 
there  muft  ever  be,  and  it  5s  of  the  firft  importance  to' any 
iiaticm  to  obferve  to  what  fide  that  leaning  inclines*-^whe^ 
therto  our  own  community-or  to  one  with  which  k  is  in 

a  ftate  of  hoftility.      - •    ;  *     . 
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*    Men  ard  rarely  without  ibme  fyippathy  in  the  iUffenags 
of  others ;  but  in  the  immenfe  and.diverllfied  m^s  of  hu- 
man miferyy  which  may  be  pitied,  but  cannot  i^  rdieved* 
in  the  grofs,  the  mind  mufl;  make  a  choice.     Our  fymr 
pathy  is  always  more  forcibly  attradted  towards  the  misfor- 
tunes, of  certain  peribnSf  and  in  certain  defcriptions :  and 
this  fympathetick  attra(Stion  ^fcovers,  beyond  a  pofllibility 
of  miftake,  our  mental  affinities,  and  ele<^ive  aflfe£tions« 
It  is  a  much  furer  proof,  than  the  ftrongeft  declaration,  of 
a  real  connexion  and  of  an  oTer>ruling  bias  in  the  mind. 
I .  am  told  that  the  a^ive  fympathies  of  this  party  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  attra(5ted  to  the  fuffetings  of 
the  patriarchal  rebels,  who  were  ampngit  the  promuigatow 
of  the  maxims  of  the  Frenqh  Revc^ution,  and  who  have 
fuffered)  from  their  9,pt  a^^  forward  fcholars,  fome  part 
of  the.  evils,  which  they  h^d  theqafelves  £b  liberally  diiitri- 
\>uted  to  all  the  .oth^r  parts  of  the  community.     Some  of 
thsfe  men,  flying  from  the  knives  wliich,  they  had  (harpw 
«ned  agatnft  their  country  and  i}fs  laws,  rebelling  again^; 
the  very  powers  they  had  fet  over  themfelves  by  their  re- 
bellion againfl  their  fovereign,  given  up  by  thpiGb  very 
armies  to  whofe  faithful  attachment  they  trufted  for  thek 
lafety  and  fupport,  after  they  had  compleatly  debauched  aH 
military  fidelity  in  it's  iburce ;  fome  of  theie  men,  .1  fay, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  that  family*  the 
moft  illuftrious  perfon  of  which  they  had  th^e  times 
cruelly  imprifoned,  and  (delivered  in  that,  /late  of  captivity, 
to  thoie  hands,  from  yvhic^  they  were  able  to  relieve> 
neither  her,  nor  their  own  nearei]b  and  mo^  venerable  kin« 
dred.     One  of  thefe  men,  conneiSked  with  this  country  by 
no  drcumflance  of  birth ;  ^lot  related  to  any  diftinguiihed 
families  .here ; .  r.eQ(imm«nded  by  no  i^rvice ;  endeared  to 
^ts  oation  by  no  a^  or  even  expreflion  ;0f  kindnefs ;  com- 
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.prehended  In  no  league  or  common  caufe;  embraced  b^ 
no  laws  of  piiblick  hofpitality ;  this  man  was  the  only  one 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  in  whofe  favour  the  Biitifh  nation, 
pafling  judgment,  without  hearing,  on  it's  almoft  only 
ally,  was  to  force,  (and  that  not  by  foothing  interpolition, 
but  with  every  reproach  for  inhumanity,  cruelty,  and 
breach  of  the  laws  of  war,)  from  prifoti.  We  were  to 
releafe  him  from  that  prifon  out  of  which,  in  abufe  of 
the  lenity  of  government  amidft  it's  rigour,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  at  leaft  an  underftood  parole,  he  had  attempted  an 
efcape ;  an  efcape  excufable  if  ypu  will,  but  naturally  pro-* 
duclive  of  ftri^Sl  and  vigilant  confinement.  The  eameft-* 
nefs  of  gentlemen  to  free  this  perfon  was  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, becaufe  there  was  full  as  Kttle  in  him  to  raife 
admiration,  from  any  eminent  qualities  he  poilefled,  as 
there  was  to  excite  an  intereft,  from  any  that  were  amia- 
ble. A  peribn,  not  only  of  no  real  civil  or  literary  talents, 
but  of  no  fpecious  appearance  of  either ;  and  in  his  miK- 
tary  profeffion,  not  marked  as  a  leader  in  any  one  a6t  of 
able  or  fuccefsful  enterprize— uulefs  his  leading  on  (or  his 
following)  the  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  can-« 
nibal  Pariiians  to  VeriaiMes,  on  the  famous  fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  is  to  make  his  gk>ry.  Any  €tf her  exploit  of 
his,  as  a  general,  I  never  heard  of.  But  the  triumph  of 
general  fraternity  was  but  the  more  fignalized  by  the  total 
want  of  particular  claims  in  that  cafe;  and  by  poftponing 
aH  foch  claims,  in  a  cafe  where  they  realty  exifted,  where 
they  flood  embof&d,  and  in  a  manner  forced  themfelves 
en  the  view  of  common  ihortfighted  benevolence.  Whilft, 
for  it's  improvement,  the  humanity  of  thefe  gentlemen 
was  thus  on  it'!^  travels,  and  had  got  as  far  off  as  Oknutss^ 
they  oever  thought  of  a  place  and  a  perfon  much  nearer 
to  them,  or  of  moving  an  inftru6tion  to  Loid  Malmeibury^ 
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iti  favour  of  thedr  own  fufienng  countryman^  Sir  Sy)dnq|r 
Smith. 

This  officer,  having  attetnptedi»  with  great  gaUantryy  'tf> 
cut  out  a  vtfle}  from-  one  of  the  enen»y*8  harbours,  wa» 
taken  after  an  obftmate  refiftance ;  fuch  as  obtained  him 
th€  marked  refpeiSt  of  thofe  who  were  wknefles  of  his 
valour>  and  knew  the  circumftances  m  which  it  was  dii^ 
played.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  inftantly  thrown 
into  prifon ;  where  the  nature  of  his  ikuation  will  beft  be 
underftood,  by  knowing,  that  amongfl  it^s  mitigatiomt  was: 
the  permiliion  to  walk  occaffionally  ia  th«  covrt,  and  to> 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  ih»vin^  hiitifelf.  On  the  oM  Cyftexxh 
of  feelings  and  principles,  his  fufierings  mighfi  have  been 
entitled  to  con{kleratidt>,  and  even  ki  a  comparifon  with 
thole  of  citiaen  h,  Fayette,  to  a  priority  in  the  order  of 
eompalfion.  If  the  mkiid^rs  had  liegledled  to  take  any 
fleps  in  his  favour,  a  declaration  of  the  lenfe  of  the  Hoiife 
of  Commons  would  have  Simulated  them  to  their  duty* 
If  they  had  cau^l  a  repreientation  to  be  made,  fuch  a 
proceeding  would  have  added  Ibrce  to  k.  If  reprifal 
ihould  be  thought  advtfeabk,  the  addrefs  of  the  Houfd 
would  have  gWen  an-  additional  fanAion  to  a  meafure, 
which  would  have  been>  indeed,  juftifiable  without  any 
other  lanftioii  than  it^s  own^  reafon.  But  no;  Nothing  alt 
all  like  k.  In  fa6t,  the  merit  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and 
his  claim  on  Britiih  Gompaflion,  wa&  of  a  kind  altogetheo 
different  from  that  which  iatereftcd  fo  deeply  the  authors 
of  the  motion  in  favour  of  Ckizen  la  Fayette,  ki  my 
humble  opinion.  Captain  Sir  >'Sydney  Smith  has.  anothev 
fort  of  merit  with  the  Brkifh  nation,:  and  fotnething  of  9 
higher  claim  on.  Britifli  humanity  than  Citizea  de  la 
Fayette.  '  Pakhfiilj  ^Kaloue,  and  ardent  m  the  fervice  of 
his  king  and  cofuitry;  fuU  of  fpirk;.  full  of  ceTources  9 
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his  uncommon  enterprize  was  not  conducted  by  a  vulgar 
judgment; — in  his  yrof^sSBsxit  Sir^ydney  Smith  might 
bft  vcGpiidetcd ;  a«' a  diftiQgl>i(h^(t';pei^i;:  if.^ny  perfon 
Goiild  jnrell  hie^  dtftinguiihed  ia  X'^c^ic^^  wMch  fcaroe  a 
a>mttnindfir  can  be  joamed'  witjbout  putting  you  in  mind  of 
idme . a<5tion  oif  intri^pidtty)  ikiU> -^iid -vigiladce*  that  has 
pivsa  .them  a  fair  titte .'  to  (XHits^H  M'ith .  aoy  men  and  in 
aeny  age.  But  I  win  fay  toothing  farther  of  the  merits  of 
Sxr6ydney  SdaithtiThe  jnortal.janimofity  of  t^e  regicide 
enemy  fuporfedessiU:  other  rpflAtegyd^  Their  h^red  is  a 
jadgmeMia  bis  favour  MriljbiauttLppeal,  At.pr^fent  he  is 
lodged  in  the  tower,  of!  the  Temple,  thellaft  prifon  of 
ijoois  ihie  Sixteenth)  :aEnd.tke  I«d^  but  oine  6f'  Maria  Anto*>. 
niettalof  Aufliia;;  iiw.prifoo'  9f  Louis  the  ..Seventoeijith ; 
the  pn&n  of  iEli2al>etfa  df  Bourbon*.  There  he  ]|fi$«  tmr> 
pided.  by  the  grand  {phikmhjx>p^i'  to  meditate  upoii  the 
fate  of  thofe  mho  jire  faithful  to  th^ir  king  and  country. 
Whilit  this  priib'ner,  feduded  from  .intercouitCe,  was  in4 
dfulging  in  theie  dieering  refleftionS)  he  migl^t  pofllbly 
hJBom  had  the  further  confol^tion  of  learning  (by  means  of 
the  in&lent  ej^uitatkni  df.hisi.guaidii)  .that  there  was  an 
]^ngliih  ambafiador  'at  Paiis ;  hi;  poight  hove  had  the  proud 
coqofiMt  of  hearing, .  that  this  lambaflkdor  had  the  honour 
of  paffing  l\is  mornings  in  :Fc4>eiA^l  attendance  at  the 
office  of  a  Mgicide  pettifogger ;  and  that  in  the  evening 
be  relaoced  in  the  aind&naentsiof  the  opera*  and  xa  the 
ipeiSkacle  of  an  auclitnae  totally  new ;  tin  audience  in  ivlaich 
he  had.the.pleafure  of  ibekig  ^abaiit  hixn  Aot.a  iingle  iaot 
that  he. could  &rmerly:ha3ne  known  iti  Paris;  but  in  the 
place  of  that  xompany^  one  inkleed  Jiitt>re  than  equal  to  it 
in  dilfAay  of  gaiety,!i|>lendour>aodinxutiyi;  a  iet  of  abaur 
doaed^vTOtdiest  .dJq^andering  iiiiiofelear  iiot  the%)ilsof 
•  their 
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both  to  the  prHbnet'iarid' tb  the  ambaflador.^  *'^-  •        -*  -  ^ 

Whether  all  the-matferiiix>h  which! -have' grbiihtlei& 
'my  opinion  of  this  laft  party  be  fully  authenticateii  or  not, 
intift  be  left  to  thofe  w^io  have  bad  the  opporftinity  •of  a 
nearer  vi^w  of  it's  condiidl,  and  who  have  been  more  -ati* 
tentivc  m  their  perufal  of  thiewritingSj  which  have  apN- 
j)eared  in  lt*s  favour.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  never 
heard  the  grofs  fadts  on  which  I  grocmd  my  idea  of  their 
marked  partiality  to  the  reigning  tyranny  in  Fiance,  itt 
any  part>  denied.  1  am  not  furprized  at  all  this.'  Oj^ 
nions,  as  they  foroetimes  follow,  fo  they  frequently  guide  anS 
direct  the  afieiStions ;  and  men  may  become  more  attach^ 
to  the  country  of  their  principles,  than  to  the  xxwrntry*  of 
their  birth.  What  I  have  ibted  here  is  only  to  mark  the 
fpirit  which  feetris  to  nae,  though  "ih^ 'ibmewhat '  diiFerent 
Ways,  to  adhtate  our  great  party-leaders;  and  to  trace  thi»> 
firft  pattern  of  a  negotiation  to  it*is  true  foutte.  '^ 

Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  pubfick  councils.  '■■  Welt 
might  I  be  aftiamed  of  what  feems  to  ^e  a  cenifiire  of  two< 
great  fadti(His,  with  the  two  xaa^i  eloquent  men,  whicK 
this  country  ever  faw»  at  the  head  of  them,  if  I  had 
found  that  either  of  them  could  fupport  their  condo^  by 
any  example  in  the  hiftofy  of  their  country.  I  Ihoulcl 
very  much  prefer  their  judgment  to  my  own,  if  t  were 
iibt  obliged^  by  an  infinitely  overbalancing  weight  of  au- 
thority,; to  prefer  the  coUeAed  'wifdoni  of  ages  to  the  abi- 
lities of  any  two  naen  livmg.  I-  return  to  the  declaratibh,. 
-With  which  the  hiitory  of  ibe  abbrdon  of  a  treat jr  willh 
the  regiades  is  clofedi  .1    .    )  . 

After  fuch  an  elaborate  ^fpiay  liad  "been  tnttde  of  thfe 
ihjuftice  and  iniblence  of  aii  ^nemy,  who  feems  to  have 
been,  irritated  by  every  one  of  thiie  means,  which  had  been' 
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commonly  ufed  with  efie<5t  to  foothe  the  rage  of  intem- 
perate power*  the  natural  rcfult  >|irould  be^  that  the  fcab- 
bardy  in  which  We  in  vain  attempted  to  plunge  our  fword, 
fliould  have  been  thrown  away  with  icorn.  It  would  have 
been  natural,  that,  rifing  in  the  fulnefs  of  their  might, 
Jnfulted  majeily,  defpifed  dignity,  violated  juftice,  rejedled 
fupplication,  patience  goaded  into  fury,  would  have  poured 
■out  all  the  length  of  the  reins  upon  all  the  wrath  which 
they  had  fo  long  reflxained.  It  might  have  been  expedted, 
that  emulous  of  the  glory  of  the  youthful  hero  *  in  alli- 
ance with  him,  touched  by  the  example  of  what  one 
man,  well  formed  and  well  placed,  may  do  in  the  moft 
defperate  Aate  of  affairs,  convinced  there  is  a  courage  of 
the  cabinet  full  as  powerful,  and  far  lefs  vulgar  than  that 
of  the  field,  our.  minifter  would  have  changed  the  whole 
line  of  that  unprofperous  prudence,  which  hitherto  had 
produced  all  the  effects  of  the  blindeft  temerity.  If  he 
found  his  fituation.  full  of  danger,  (and  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  perilous  in  the  extreme)  he  mull  feel  that  it  is  alfo  full 
of  glory;  and  that  ^ he  is  placed  on  a  ^age,  than  which 
no  mufe  of  fire  that  had  afcended  the  highefl  heaven  of 
invention,  could  imagine  any  thin^  more  awful  and  auguf^ 
It  was  hopedf  that  in  this  fwelling  fcene,  in  which  he 
moved  with  fome  of  the  firft  potentates  of  Europe  for  his 
fellow  a6lors,  and  with  fo  many  of  the  reft  for  the  anxi- 
ous fpe<5tators  of  a  part,  which,  as  he  plays  it,  determines 
for  ever  their  deftiny  and  his  own,  like  Ulyffes,  in  the 
unravelling  point  of  the  epick  ftory,  he  would  have  thrown 
off  his  patience  and  his  rags  together;  and  ftrippedf  of 
unworthy  difguifes,  he  would  have  flood  forth  in  the 
form,  and  in  the  ^titude  of  an  hero.     On  that  day,  it 

*  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Auftria. 
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was  thought  he  would  have  aifumed  the  pqrt  of  Mars ; 
that  he  would  bid  to  be  brought  forth  *from  their  hideous 
kennel  (where  his  fcrupulous  tendernefs  had  too  long  im- 
mured them)  thofe  impatient  dogs  of  war>  whofe  fierce 
regards  affright  even  the  Minifter  of  Vengeance  that:  feeds 
them;  that  he  would  let  them  loofe,  in  famine,  fever, 
■plagues,  and  death,  upon  a  guilty  race,  to  whofe  frame, 
and  to  all  whofe  habit,  order,  peace,  religioni  and  virtue, 
are  alien  and  abhorrent.     It  was  expected  that  he  would 
at  laft  have  thought  of  a^ive  and  effectual  war ;  that  he 
would  no  longer  amufe  the  Britifh  lion  in  the  chace  of. 
mice  and  rats ;  that  he  would  no  longer  employ  the  whole 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  once  the  terrour  of  ■  the 
world,  to  prey  upon  the  miferable  remains  of  a  pedling 
commerce,  which  the  enemy  did  not  regard,  and  from 
which  none  could  profit.     It  was  expe<5ted  that  he  would 
have  re-aflferted  the  juftice  of  his  caufe;  that  he  would 
have  re-animated  whatever  remained  to  him  of  his  allies, 
and  endeavoured  to  recover  thofe  whom  their  fears  had 
led   aftray;   that  he  would  have  re-kindled  the  martial 
ardour  of  his  citizens ;  that  he  would  have  held  out  to 
them  the  example  of  their  ancefliry,  the  aflertorof  Eu- 
rope, and  the  fcourge  of  French  ambition ;  that  he  would 
have  reminded  them  of  a  pofterity,  which  if  this  nefarious 
robbery,  under  the  fraudulent  name  and  falfe  colour  of  a 
government,  ihould  in  full  power .  be  feated  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  muft  for  ever  be  configned  to  vice,  impiety, 
barbarifm,  and  the  moft  ignominious  flavery  of  body  and 
mind.     In  fo  holy  a  caufe  it  was  prefumed,  that  he  would, 
(as  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  did)  have  opened  all 
the  temples ;  and  with  prayer,  with  fading,  and  with  fup- 
plication  (better  diredled  than  to  the  grim  Moloch  of  regi- 
cide in  France),  have  called  upon  us  to  raife  that  united 
VOL.  IV.  3  X  cry, 
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cryy  which  has  Co  often  flonnecl  Heaven)  and  with  a  pious 
violence  forced  down  bleffings  upon  a  repentant  people.  It 
was  hoped  that  when  he  had  invoked  upon  his  endeavours 
the  favourable  regard  of  the  protestor  of  the  human  race» 
it  would  be  feen  that  his  menaces  to  the  enemy,  and  his 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  were,  not  followed,  but  accom- 
panied, with  correfpondent  action.  It  was  hoped  that  his 
flirilling  trumpet  ihould  be  heard,  not  to  announce  a  fhew, 
but  to  found  a  charge. 

Such  a  conclufion  to  fuch  a  declaration  and  fuch  a 
fpeech,  would  have  been  a  thing  of  courfe ;  fo  much  a 
thing  of  courfe,  that  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  if  in  any  an- 
tient  binary,  the  Roman  for  inftance,  (fuppoiing  that  in 
Rome  the  matter  of  fuch  a  detail  could  have  been  fur- 
nifhed)  a  conful  had  gone  through  fuch  a  long  train  of 
proceedings,  and  that  there  was  a  chafm  in  the  manu- 
fchpts  by  which  we  had  loft  the  conduiion  of  the  fpeech 
and  the  fub&quent  part  of  the  narrative,  all  criticks  would 
agree  that  a  Freinjbemius  would  have  been  thought  to 
have  managed  the  fupplementary  bufinefs  of  a  continuator 
moft  unikilfully,  and  to  have  fupplied  the  hiatus  moft  im- 
probably, if  he  had  not  filled  up  the  gaping  fpace,  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  flmilar,  (though  better  executed)  to 
what  I  have  imagined.  But  too  often  different  is  rational 
conje^ure  from  melancholy  faA.  This  exordium,  as 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  rhetorick,  as  to  thofe  more 
eilential  rules  of  policy  which  our  iituation  would  didtate, 
is  intended  as  a  prehide  to  a  deadening  and  diiheartening 
propofition ;  as  if  all  that  a  minifter  had  to  fear  in  a  war 
of  his  own  condu<Sting,  was,  that  the  people  ihould  purfue 
k  with  too  ardent  a  zeal.  Such  a  tone,  as  I  guefled  the 
minifter  would  have  taken,  I  am  very  fure,  is  the  tnie^ 
unfubomed^  uofophifiicated  language  of  genuine  naturai 
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feeling  under  the  fmart  of  patience  exhaufted  and  abufed. 
Such  a  condu(5t  as  the  fafts  ilated  in  the  declaration  gave 
room  to  expecSt,  is  that  which  true  wifdom  would  have 
diiStated  under  the  impreffion  of  thofe  genuine  feelings. 
Never  was  there  a  jar  or  difcord)  between  genuine  fenti- 
ment  and  found  policy.  Never,  no,  never,  did  Nature 
fay  one  thing  and  Wifdom  fay  another.  Nor  are  fenti- 
ments  of  elevation  in  themfelves  turgid  and  unnatural. 
Nature  is  never  more  truly  herfelf,  than  in  her  grandeft 
forms.  The  Apollo  of  Belvedere  (if  the  univerfal  robber 
has  yet  left  him  at  Belvedere)  is  as  much  in  nature,  as  any 
figure  from  the  pencil  of  Rembrandt,  or  any  down  in  the 
ruftick  revels  of  Teniers.  Indeed  it  is  when  a  great  nation 
is  in  great  difficulties,  that  minds  muft  exalt  themfelves  to 
the  occafion,  or  all  is  loft.  Strong  pa&on  under  the  di-^ 
re£kion  of  a  feeble  reafon  feeds  a  low  fever,  which  ierves 
only  to  deftroy  the  body  that  entertains  it.  But  vehement 
paffion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm  judgment.  It 
often  accompanies,  and  a<5tuates,  and  is  even  auxiliary  to 
a  powerful  underftanding  \  and  when  they  both  oonfpire 
and  a£t  harmonioufly,  their  force  is  great  to  deftroy  dif- 
order  within,  and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  that  calls  on  us  for  no  vulgar  conception 
of  things,  and  for  exertions  in  no  vulgar  ftrain,  it  is  the 
awful  hour  that  Providence  has  now  appointed  to  this  na** 
tion.  Every  little  meafure  is  a  great  errour ;  and  every 
great  errour  will  bring  on  no  fmall  ruin.  Nothing  can  be 
directed  above  the  mark  that  we  muft  aim  at ;  Every  thing 
below  it  is  abfolutely  thrown  away. 

Except  with  the  addition  of  the  unheard-of  infult  of* 
fered  to  our  ambaftador  by  his  rude  expuhion,  we  are 
never  to  forget  that  the  point  on  which  the  negotiation 
with   Delacroix   broke  off,    was  exa(5tly  that  which  had 
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ftifled  in  it's  cradle  the  negotiation  we  had  attempted  with 
Barthelemy^  Each  of  thefe  tranfa(5lions,  concluded  with 
a  manifefto  upon  our  part :  but  the  laft  of  our  manifeftoes 
very  materially  differed  from  the  firft.  The  firft  declara* 
tion  ftated,  ^^  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  profecute  a  war 
^^  equally  juji  and  necejfary^  In  the  fecond,  the  juftice 
and  neceflity  of  the  war  is  dropped :  The  fentence  im-^ 
porting  that  nothing  was  left  but  the  profecution  of  fuch 
a  war,  difeppears  alfo.  Inftead  of  this  refolution  to  pro- 
fecute the  war,  we  link  into  a  whining  lamentation  on  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  treaty.  We  have  nothing  left 
but  the  laft  refource  of  female  weaknefs,  of  helplefs  in- 
fancy, of  doting  decrepitude, — wailing  and  lamentation. 
We  cannot  even  utter  a  fentiment  of  vigour — "  his  Ma- 
"  jefty  has  only  to  lament.''  A  poor  pofleilion,  to  be  left 
to  a  great  monarch  !  Mark  the  effedt  produced  on  our 
councils  by  continued  infolence,  and  inveterate  hoftility ! 
We  grow  more  malleable  under  their  blows*  In  reveren- 
tial lilence,  we  fmother  the  caufe  and  origin  of  the  war* 
On  that  fundamental  article  of  faith,  we  leave  every  one 
to  abound  in  his  own  fenfe.  In  the  minifter's  fpeech, 
glofling  on  the  declaration^ *it  is  indeed  mentioned;  but 
very  feebly*  The  lines  are  fo  faintly  drawn  as  hardly  to 
be  traced.  They  only  make  a  part  of  our  confolation  in 
the  circumftances  which  we  fo  dolefully  lament.  We  reft 
our  merits  on  the  humility,  the  earneftnefs  of  folicitation, 
and  the  perfeA  good  faith  of  thofe  fubmiflions,  which 
have  been  ufed  to  perfuade  our  regicide  enemies  to  grant 
us  fome  fort  of  peace.  Not  a  word  is  faid,  which  might 
not  have  been  full  as  well  faid,  and  much  better  too,  if 
the  Britifh  nation  had  appeared  in  the  iimple  chara£ter  of 
a  penitent  convinced  of  his  errours  and  ofiences,  and  offer- 
ing, by  penances,  by  pilgrimages,  and  by  all  the  modes 
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of  eicpiation  ever  devifed  by  ailxious,   reftleTs  guilt,  to 
make  all  the  atonement  in  his  miferaWe  power. 

The  declaration  ends  aJs  I  have  before  quoted  it,  with  a 
{blemn  voluntary  pledge,  the  moll  full  and  the  moil  ib- 
lemn  that  ever  was :  given,  of  bur  refolution  (if  fo  it  may 
be^calied)  to  enter  again  into  the  very  fame  cour(e.     It  re-r 
quires  nothing  more  of  the  regicides,  than  to  fumiih  fome 
fort  of  excufe,.  fome  fort  of  colourable  pretext,  for  our. 
renewing  the  fupplications  of  innocence  at  the  feet  of 
guilt.     It  leaves  the  moment  of  negotiation,  a  moft  im- 
portant moment,  to  the  choice  of  the  enemy..     He  is  ta 
regulate  it  according  to  the  convenience  of  his  afFairSi     He 
is  to  bring  it  forward  at  that  time  when  it  may  beft  ferve 
toeftablilh.his  authority  at  .home,  and  to  extend  his  power 
abroad.     A  dangerous  afiurance  for  this  nation  to  give, 
whether  it  is  broken  or.  whether  it  is  k^t.     As  all  treaty, 
was  broken  off,-  and  brokeo  off  in  the  manner  we  have: 
feeft,  the  field  of  f\iture  condu<£l.' ought  to  be  referred  free 
and  unincumbered  to  our  future  difcretion.     As  to  thet 
fort  of  condition  prefixed  to,  the  'pledge,  namely,  ".that 
«  the  enemy  (hould  be  dilpofed  to  enter  into  the  work  of 
"  general  pacification  with  the  fpirit  of  reconciliation. and 
<«  equityy*  this  phrafeology  cannot  poflibly  be  confidcred 
otherwife,  than  as  fo  many  words  thrown  in  to  fill  th& 
fentence,  and  to  round  it  to  the  ear. .   We  prefixed- the 
fame  plaufible  conditions  to  any  renewal  of  the  negotiation! 
in  our  manifefto  on  the  rejedtion  of  our.propofals  at  Baile.*. 
We"  did   not  confider  thofe  conditions  as   binding.     We 
opened  a  much  more  ferious  negotiation  without  any  fort 
of  regard  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  new  negotiation,  whioh 
we  can  poflibly  open  upon  fewer  indications  of  conciliation 
•  and  equity,  •  than  were  to  be  difcovered,  when  we  entered 
into  our  laft  at  Paris.     Any  of  the  Ilighteft  pretences,  any 
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of  the  moft  loofe,  formal,  equivocadag  expieffiohs,  WouU 
juftify  us  under  the  peroratk)n  of  this  piece,  in.  ag^dii  iktid* 
ing  the  laft,  or  fome  other  Lord  Malmelbury  to  Parts.  ' 

I  hope  I  mifunderftand  this  pledge ;  or,  that  we  ih^ 
fhew  no  more  regard  to  it,  than  we  have  done  to  all 
the  faith,  that  we  have  plighted  to  vigour  and  re- 
folution,  in  our  former  declaration.  If  I  am  to  un* 
derftand  the  conclusion  of  the  declaration  to  be  what 
unfortunately  it  feems  to  me,  we  make  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  without  any  correfpondent  engagement 
on  his  fide.  We  feem  to  have  cut  ourfdves  off  finom  any 
benefit  which  an  intermediate  ftate  of  things  might  furaifh 
to  enable  us  totally  to  overturn  that  power,  fo  little  con- 
nected with  moderation  and  juffice.  By  hcdding  ovt  no 
hope,  either '  to  tbe^  juAly  difcontented  in  France>  or  to 
any  foreign  pow-er,  ind  leavuig  the  re-^oMnmencement  of 
all  treaty  to  this  id«iticai  junto  of  aflaffins,  we  da  in  eSoSt 
afiiire  and  guarantee  to  them,  the  fuH  pofleffion  of  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  ^onfifcationst  of  their  murders  of 
men,  women,  and '  children,  and  of  all  the  multiplied, 
endlefs,  namelefs  iniquities  by  which  they  have  obtained 
their  power.  We  guarantee  to  them  the  pofieffion  of  a 
country,  fuch  and  ib  fituated  as  France,  rornld,  entire^ 
immenfely  perhaps  augmented. 

Well !  fome  will  fay,  in  this  cafe  we  have  only  fub- 
mitted  to  the  nature  of  things.  The  nature  of  things  is, 
I  admit,  a  fturdy  adverfary.  This  might  be  alledged  as  a 
plea  for  our  attempt  at  a  treaty.  But  what  plea  of  that 
kind  can  be  zdledged,  after  the  treaty  was  dead  and  gone, 
in  favour  of  this  pofthuraous  declaration?  No  iMceffity 
has  driven  us  to  fJbat  pledge.  It  is  without  a  counterpart 
even  in  expedation.  And  what  can  be  ftated  to  obviate 
the  evil  which  that  folitary  engagement  mult  produce  on 
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the  tindedlandings  or  the  fears  of  men?     I  a&>  what 
have  the  regicides  promifed  you  in  return^  in  cafe  ym 
fliould  ihew  what  tbiy  would  call  difpoiitions  to  conciliation 
and  equity,  whilft  you  are  giving  that  pledge  from  the 
throne,  and  engaging  parliament  to  counter-fecure  it  ?     It 
is  an  awful  conlideration.     It  was  on  the  very  day  of  the 
date  of  this  wonderful  jdedge  *f  in  which  we  afTumed  the 
directorial  government  as  lawful*  and  in  which  we  engaged 
ourfelves  to  treat  with  them  whenever  they  pleaTed;  it 
was  on  that  very  day,  the  regicide  fleet  was  weighing 
anchor  from  one  of  your  harbours,  where  it  had  remained 
four  days  in  perfe6t  quiet.     TheiJe  harbours  of  the  Britilh 
dominions  are  the  ports  of  France.     They  are  of  no  uft^ 
but  to  proteA  an  enemy  from  your  beft  allies,  the  ftorms 
of  Heaven,  and  his  Own  ralhnefs.    Had  the  fT^of  Ir^and 
been  an  ixnportuous  ooaft,  the  French  naval  power  woukl 
have  been  undone.     The  enemy  ufefi  the  moment  for 
hoftihty,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  your  future  dtfpoii- 
tions  of  equity  and  conciliation.     They  go  out  of  what 
were  once  your  harbours,  and  they  return  to  them  at  their 
pleafure.     Eleven  days  they  had  the  full  ufe  of.Bantry 
Bay,  and  at  length  their  fleet  returns  from  their  harbour 
of  Bantry  to  their  harbour  of  Breft.     Whilft  you  are  in- 
voking the  propitious  fpirit  of  regicide  equity  and  tonci'* 
iiation,  they  anfwcr  you  with  an  attack.     They  turn  out 
the  pacifick  bearer  of  your  "  how. do  you  does,"  Lord 
Malmefbory;    and    they  return    your   vifit,    and    their 
*<  thanks  for  your  obliging  enquiries,**  by  their  old  prac-* 
tifed  aflaflin  Hocie.     They  come  to  attack — What?     A. 
town,  a  fort,  a  naval  flation  ?     They  come  to  attack  your 
king,  your  conftitution>  and  the  very  being  of  that  parlia^ 

*  D:c.£7,  1796*  . 
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ment,  which  was  holding  out  to  them  thefe  {^ledges,  to- 
gether with  .the  entirenefs  of  the  empire,  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  of  all  the  people.  We  know  that 
they  meditated  the  very  fame  invaiion,  and  for  the  very 
fame -purpofes,  upon  this  kingdom;  and  had  the  coaft 
been  as.  opportune,  would  have  effe(Sted  it.     • 

WhilA  you  are  in  vain  torturing  your  invention  to  aflure 
■them  of  your  fincerity  and  good  faith,  they  have  left  no 
doubt  concerning  /,&«>  good  faith,  znd  tbeir  fincerity  to- 
wards thofe  to  whom  they  have  engaged  their  honour. 
•To  their  power  they  have  been  true  to  the.  only  pledge 
they  have  ever  yet  given  you,  or  to, any  of  yours,  I  mean 
,the  folemn  engagement  which  they,  entered  into  with  the 
deputation  of  traitors  who  appeared .  at  their  bar,  frcmi 
•England  and  from  Ireland,  in  1792.  They  have  beea  true 
aiid  faithful  to  the  engagement  which  they  had  made  more 
largely ;  that  is,  their  engagement  to .  give  effectual  aid  to 
infurre(5ti6a  and  treafon,  wherever  they  might  appear  in 
the  world.  We  have  feen  the  Britilh  declaration.  This 
is  the  counter-declaration  of  the  Directory.  This  is  the 
redprocal  pledge  which  regicide  amity  gives  to  the  cond. 
liatory  pledges  of  kings !  But,  thank  God,  fuch  pledges 
cannot  exift  fingle.  They  have  no  counterpart;  and  if 
they  had,  the  enemy's  condu<5t  cancels  fuch  declarations ; 
and  I  truft,  along  with  them,  cancels  every  thing  of  mif- 
chief  and  difhonour  that  they  contain.  . 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  buiinefs  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  unaccountable,  or  accountable,  on  a  fuppofition  I 
dare  not  entertain  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  help  aiking, 
Why  all  this  pains,  to  clear  the  Britifh  nation  of  ambi- 
tion, perfidy,  and  thp  infatiate  thirft  of  war  ?  At  what 
I)eriod  of  time  was  it  that  our  country  has  deferved  that 
load  of  infamy,  of  which  nothing  but  preternatural  hu- 
t  miliation 
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miliation  in  language  and  condn6l  can  ferve  to  clear  us? 
If  we   have   deferved   this   kind  of  evil   fame   from  any 
thing  we  have  done  in  a  ftate  of  profperity,  I  am  fure, 
that  it  is  not  an  abjedl  conduit  in  adverfity  that  can  clear 
our  reputation.     Well  is  it  known  that  ambition  can  creep 
as  well  as  foar.     The  pride  of  no  perfon  in  a  flourilhing 
condition  is  more  juftly  to  be  dreaded,  than  that  of  him 
who  is  mean  and  cringing  under  a  doubtful  and  unprof- 
perous  fortune.     But  it  feems  it  was  thought  neceflary  to 
give  fome  out-of-the-way  proofs  of  our  lincerity,  as  well 
as  of  our  freedom   from   ambition.     Is   then   fraud  and 
falfehood  become  the  diftindlive  character  of  Englifhmea? 
Whenever  your  enemy  choofes  to ,  accufe  you  of  perfidy 
and  ill  faith,  will  you  put  it  into  his  power  to  throw  you 
into  •  the  purgatory  of   felf-humiliation  ?     Is   his   charge 
equal  to  the  finding  of  the. grand  jury  of  Europe,  and 
fufficient  to  put  you  upon,  ydiir  trial  ?     But  on  that  trial  I 
will  defend  the .  Englifh   miniftry,  .  I  am  forry  that  on 
fome  points  I  have,  on  the  principles  I  have  always  op- 
pofed,  fo  good  a  defence  to  make.     They  were  not  the 
firft  to  begin  the  war.     They  did  not  excite  the  general 
confederacy  in  Europe,  which  was  fo  properly  formed  on 
the  alarm  given  by  the  jacobinifm  of  France.     They  did 
not  begin  with  an  hoftile  aggreffion  on  the  regicides,  or  any 
of  their  allies.     Thefe  parricides  of  their  own  country, 
difciplining  themfclves  for  foreign  .by  domeftick  violence, 
were  the  firft  to  attack  a  power  that  was  our  ally,  by  na- 
ture, by  habit,  and  by  the  fandion  of  multiplied  treaties* 
Is  it  not  true,  that  they  were  the  firft  to  declare  war  upon 
this  kingdom  ?     Is  every  word  in  the  declaration   from 
Downing-Street,  concerning  their  cgndudt,  and  concerning 
ours  and  that  of  our  allies,  fo  obvioully  falfe,  that  it  is 
VOL.  lY.  3  Y  neceflary 
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neceflary  to  give  Ibme  new  invented  proofis  of  our  good 
faith  in  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of  all  this  perfidy  ? 

We  know  that  pver-Iabouring  a  point  of  this  kind,  has 
the  dire<5t  contrary  efFe<5t  from  what  we  wi(h.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  legal  prefumption  againft  men  quando  fe 
nimis  purgitant ',  and  if  a  charge  of  ambition  is  not  re- 
futed by  an  affected  humility,  certainly  the  character  of 
fraud  and  perfidy  is  ftill  lefs  to  be  waftied  away  by  indi- 
cations of  meannefs.  Fraud  and  prevarication  are  £brvile 
vices.  They  fometimes  grow,  out  of  the  neceffities,  al- 
ways out  of  the  habits  oi  ilavifh  and  degenerate  spirits : 
and  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  it  is  not  by  aiTumiag  the 
niaik  of  a  Davus  or  a  Geta  that  an  ^6ux  will,  obtain  credit 
for  manly  ilmplicity  and  a  liberal  openneis  of  proceedings 
It  is  ah  ere<5t  countenance ;  it  is  a  firm  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple; it  is  a  power  of  refining  falfe  ihame  and  frivolotts 
fear,  that  ai!ert  our  good  faith  and  honour,  and  afiure  to 
us  the  confidence  o^  mankind.  ;  Therefore  all  thefib  nego- 
tiations, and  all  the  declaration^  with  which  they  were 
preceded  and  followed,  can  only  ferve  to  raife  prefumptions 
ag^dnft  that  good  feith  and  publick  integrity,  the  fame  of 
which  to  preferve  inviolate  is  io  much  the  intereft  and 
duty  of  every  nation. 

The  pledge  is  an  engagement  «  to  all  Europe."  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  beeaufe  it  is  a  pledge,  which 
no  powier  in  Europe,  whom  I  have  yet  heard  of,  has 
thought  proper  to  require  at  our  hands.  I  am  not  in  the 
fecrets  of  office ;  and  therefore  I  may  be  excufed  for  prO" 
ceeding  upon  probabilities  and  exteriour  indications.  I 
have  furveyed  all  Europe  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  from 
the  north  to  the  fouth,  in  fearch  of  this  call  upon  us  to 
purge  ourfelves  of  «  fubtle  dupiitity  and  a  punich  ftyle"  in 
6  our 
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our  proceedings.     I  have' hot  heard  that  his  Excellency 
the  Ottoman  ambaflador^  has  expreffed  his  doubts  of  the 
Britiih  finccrity  in  our  negotiation  with  the  moft  unchrif- 
tian  republick  lately  fet  up  at  our  door*     What  Sympathy, 
in  that  quarter^  may  have  introduced  a  remoniimnce  upon- 
the  waat  of  faith  in  this  natiorij  I  cannot  pofitively  iay. 
If  it  exifts,  it  is  in  Turkilh  or  Arabick,  and-poffibly  is: 
not  yet  tfanflatedi  -  Bbt- nbnii -dlf  th0 ' nations  <r&i<jh  com-^i 
pole  the  old  6hriiWan  world  HWve  I  yet;  hear^l  as  calling:  • 
upon  MB  for  thofe^  jikficlal  putgatibns  and  ordeals,  bjr  fir&' 
and  water,  which  we  have  chofen  to-  go  through  ;•— for 
the  other  great  proof,  by  battle,  we  fcera  to  decline.   .       j 
•   For  whofe  ufe,  enterfainrtietjt,  or  iiifftritdti6n^  are' all 
thofe  ovcr-ftrained  and  ovcr-laboiired  proceeding's  in  coun-' 
cil,  in  negotiation,   arid-  in  fpefiches  in  parliaitietlt,    in- 
tended?    What  royal  cabinet  is  to  be  enriched  with  thcfe 
high-finifliied  pl<aurc8  of  the  arrogance  of  the  fworii  ene- 
mies of  kings,  and  the  meek  patience  of  a  Britiih  adnni- 
niflration  ?     In  what  heart  i&  it  intended  to  kindle  pity 
towards  our  multiplied  mortifications  and  difgraces  r     Ac 
beff  it  is  fuperfluows.     What  nation  is  unacquainted  with 
the  haughty  difpolifion  of  the  common  enemy  of  all  na- 
tions?    It  has  been  more  than  feen,  it  has  been  felt;  not' 
only  by  thofe  who  have  been  the  vi<^m9  of  their  impe- 
rious rapacity,  but,  in  a  degree,  by  thofe  very  powers 
who  have  confented  to  eftablifti  this  robbery,  that  they' 
might  be  able  to  copy  it,  and  witlh  impunity  to  make  new 
ufurpations  of  their  own.     The  King  of  Pruffia  has  hy-' 
potheeated  in  truft  to  the  regicides  his  rich  and  fertile 
territories  on  the  Rhine,  as  a  pledge  of  his;  zeal  and  affect 
tion  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  equality*     He  has  feen 
them  robbed  with  unbounded  liberty,  and  with  the  moft 
levelling  eqiTality.     The  woods  are  wafted ;  the  country  i» 
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ravaged;  property  is  confifcated ;.?ind  the  people  are  put 
to  bear  a  double  yoke,  in  the  exa<5lions  of  a  tyrannical 
government  and  in  the  contributions  of  an  hoftile  irrup- 
tion. Is  it  to  fatisfy  the  court  of  Berlin,  that  the  court 
of  London  is  to  give  the  fame  fort  of  pledge  of  it*s  fin- 
cerity  and  good  faith  to  the  French  Directory  ?  It  is  not 
that  heart  full  of  fenlibility, — it  is  not  Luchefini,  the-mi- 
nifter  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  the  late  ally  of  England, 
and  the  prefent  ally  of  it*s  enemy,  who  has  demanded 
this  pledge  of  our  fincerity,  as  the  price  of  the  renewal 
of  the  long  leafe  of  his  fincere  friendlliip  to.  this  king- 
dom.  . 

It  is  not  to  our  enemy,  the  now  faithful  ally  of  regi- 
cide, late  the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  the  Catholick 
king,  that  we  addrefs  our  doleful  lamentation:  It  is  not 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace,'  whofe  declaration  of  war  was  one 
of  the  firft  aufpicious  omens  of  general  tranquillity,  which 
our  dove-like  arabaflador,  with  the  olive  branch  in  his 
beak,  was  faluted  with  at  his  entrance  into  the  ark  of 
dean  birds  at  Pads. 

Surely  it  is  not  to  the  Tetrarch  of  Sardinia,  now  the 
faithful  ally  of  a  power  who  has  feized  upon  all  his  for- 
trefles,  and  confifcated  the  oldeft  dominions  of  his  houfe ; 
it  is  not  to  this  once  powerful,  once  refpedted,  and  once 
cheriftied  ally  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  mean  to  prove 
the  fincerity  of  the  peace  which  we  offered  to  make  at  his 
expence.  Or  is  it  to  him  we  are  to  prove  the  arrogance 
of  the  power  who,  under  the  name  of  friend,  opprelTes 
him,  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  fubje<5ts,  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  moft  cruel  enemy  ? 

It  is  not  to  Holland,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  laid 
under  a  permanent  military  contribution,  filled  with  their 
double  garrifon  of  barbarous  jacobin  troops,  and  ten  times 
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more  barbarous  jacobin,  dubs  and  sdlemblies,  that  we  find 
ourfelves  obliged  to.  give  this  pledge. 

Is  it  to  Genoa,  that  we  m^e  this  kind  promife;  a  ftate 
which  the  regicides  were  to  defend  in  a  favourable  neu* 
trality,  but  whafe. neutrality  has. been,  by  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  jacobin  authority,  forced  into  the  trammels  of 
an  alliance;  whofe  alliance  has  beai;  fecured  by  the  ad- 
miffion  of  French  garrilbns;  and  whofe  peace  has  been 
for  ever  ratified,  by  a-  forced  declaration  of  war  againft 
ourfelves? 

It  is  not  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  who  claims  this 
declaration ;  not  the  Grand  Duke,  who  for  his  early  fin- 
cerity,  for  his  love  of  peace,  and  for  his  entire  confidence 
in  the.  amity  of  the  affafiins  of  his  houfe,  has  been  com- 
plimented  in  the  Britifh  parliament  with .  the  name  of 
*.*  the  wife/i  Sovereign  in.  Europe :'" — It  is  not  this  pacifick 
Solomon,  or  his  philofophick  cudgelled  miniftry,  cudgelled 
by  Engli(h  and  by  French,  whofe  wifdoin  and  philbfophy. 
between  them,  have  placed  Leghorn  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  of  the  Auftrian;  family,  and.  driven  the  only  pro- 
fitable commerce  of  Tufcany  from  it's  only  port.  It  is 
not  this  fovereign,  a  far  more .  able  ilatefman  than  any.  of 
the  Medici  in  whofe  chair  he  fits  ;  it  is  not  the  philolbpher 
Carlettiy  more  ably  fpeculative  than .  Galileo, .  more  pro- 
foundly politick  than  Macbiavely  that  call  upon  us  fo 
loudly  to  give  the  fame  happy  proofs  of  the  fame  good 
faith  to  the  republick,  always  the  fame,  always  one  and 
indivifible. 

It  is  not  Venice,  whofe  principal  cities. the  enemy  has 
appropriated  to  himfelf,  and  fcomfully  defired  the  ftate  to 
indemnify  itfelf  from  the  Emperor,  that  we  wifh  to  con- 
vince of  the  pride  and  the  defpotifm  of  an  enemy,  who 
loads  us  with  his  fcoi&  and  buffets.  ...... 
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'.It  is.  not  for  hii' HolindEs  we  intend  Jtbisl  confoiatory-  de>. 
claration  of  our  own  weakiiefs  and  of  ti3dei't7Tiaino«»  tein->" 
per.of  l^is.  grand.'  enemy.  -  That  prince  has  known  both 
the  ond  and  the  othec  firom  the  b^;mniBg.  The  aftifts  of 
the  French  re vplutiony.  had  gitsen  their- iver^r  firft  tefiayS' 
and  iketches  of  robbetf  and  defolation  againft  his^  terri- 
toriesy.  in  a  far  more  >  cruel  **.  mordeiing  piece?  than  had 
ever,  entered  iqta  the  imaginatibh  nqif  i  painter  -  or  poeC 
Without  ceremony^  tbey  tom^  irohv:  his.'  c^erifkirig  arms^ 
the  poflefiipns  which  he  held  for  five  hundred  year?,  un-" 
difiurfaed  by  all  the  .ambition  'of  all  the'  ambitious^  tho- 
Hafi;h&  whcv  during  that  peiiodj  have  reigned  in  Francev 
b.it  to  him^  in  whdfe  wrong  jare  l|ave  in  buir  late  ts&go^ 
tiation  icediid  his  now  unhappy  countries  Hear  the  Rhbher 
Iaiel9nr:smoogil/ther  Aooft  flourifhing  (perhaps  tb^  moft 
flourifiiiing:  for  their:  extent)  of  all  the  OMntries.  upon^ 
ixtrOXf  that  we  are:  to  prove  the  £ncerity  of  our  refo!ati(Mi 
tp.  make  peace  with  the  republick  of  barbanfm?  That 
Tenerabk  po&entdte  and  poautif^  u  funk  deep  into  the  vate 
of  years;  he  is. half  difarmed  by  his  peaceful  chamber; 
his  xlominions  are  more  than  half  dirarmed  by  a  peace  o^ 
two  hundred  years,' defended^-  as  they  were^  not  by  force 
but  by  reverence;  yet  ih'all  thefe  fhraitSy  we  fee  hini  dif- 
pkyt  amidft  the  recent  ruins  and  the  new  defacements 'el 
his  pkindered  capital,  along  with  the  mild  and  decorated 
piety  of  the  modern)  all  the  fpirit  and  magnanimity  of 
ancient  Rome.  Does  he,  who^  though  himfelf  unable 
to  defend  them,  nobly  refufed  to  receive  pecum«"y  com-  , 
pehfations  for  the  proted^on  he  owed  to  his  people  of 
Avignon,^  Carpentras,  and  the  Venajfin;-*-dbes  he  wane 
proems  of  our  good  difix>fitk»n  to  deliver  over  that  people, 
withoidt  any  fecurity  for  thenv  dr  any  compenfatk>a  to 
their  fovereign,  to  this  crue)  enemy  ?     Does  he  war«  to 
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be'idti&fi^  of  the  fincerity .'of  xmr  diufiiiffiatk>a:ta>}Fradce, 
who  has  ieeii  bb  foee^ '  fertile  kad  happy  cttyfand  [ftlte  of 
Bologna^  the  cradle  df  regeaeiiabed  iaw>  the  ieat  oflfciencea 
and  of  artSy  fo .  hideouily  metamorphofed,  Mrhiift  her  was 
crying  to  Great  Britain  tor.  aid^  and  offeiiDg  to  purchaie 
that  aid  at  any  price  ?  lis  .  it  'lii.aiy  who.  fees  that-  chofbn 
ipotof  plenty  and  ckligbt  scbverted  into  a  jacobia  ferodoas 
repuMicky  ddpeadent  on  the  hon^ddes  of  France?  Is  it 
hinriy  whby  flDnb  theTnirades  of  his  beneficent  induftry^ 
has  done  a  work  which!  defied  the  power  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  though  within  enthralled  world  to  labour  for 
them ;  is  it  faiixiy  who  has  drained  and  cultivated  tlmrFan-* 
tine  Marjbesy  that  we  are  to  Satisfy  of  our  oonHaLfpirit  of 
Conciliaticni,.  wkh  thoie  who,  in  tiieir:  equity,  bre.nefioriog 
Hs^laffld  again  td'the  fea^  whole maxims.poifontxiaffe  than 
the  exihalatian&  of  the  moii  deadly  fens»  and  wiMbtiini  all 
the  fertilities  of  nature  and  of  art  into  an  howfiiig  de£ert? 
Is  it  to  him,  that  we  are  to  demonihrate  the  good  iaith  of 
our  fnbmiiGonst  to.tbe  cannibal  republick ; . to  him  whgr  i^ 
commahdod  to  4eiiyer  up  into  their  hands  Ancona  and 
Givita  Vecdiia,  feats  of  commeroey  raifed  by  the  wife  and 
Ubdral  labours  and  expences  <^  th^  prefent  and  Jate  pon- 
tic;  ports  not  more  belonging,  to  the  ecclefiaftioai  ftate 
than  to  \thC'  comtXlsrce  of  Great  Britain;  thus  wrefting 
from  his  hands .  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  centie  of 
Italy,  as  before  they  had  taken  pofieffion  of  the  keys  of 
the  northern  part^  from  the  hands  of  the  unhaf^  king 
of  Sardinia,  ^e  natural  ally  ai  England?  Is  it. to  him 
we  are  to  prove  onr  good  faith  in  the  peace  which  we  are 
fbiidting  to  recdve  from  the  handfr  of  his  and  our  robben, 
the  enemies  of  aQl  arts,  all  fdences,  all  dvitizatioD,  and 
all  commerce? 
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.  Isit'to.the  Cifpadanborto  the  Tranfpadane  republicks,. 
which  have- been  forced  to'  bow  Yihder  the  galling  yoke  of 
French  liberty,  that  we  addre&  all  thefe  pledges  of  our. 
fincerity  and  lovie  of  peace  with  their  liiinaiiiral  parents  ? 
, .  Are  we  by  this  declaration  to  Jatisfy  the  king  of '  Naples 
whom  w6  have  left  to  ftmg^lelas'he  can,  after  our  abdi- 
cation of  Coriica,  and  thefhghtiof  the  whole  naval  foi?ce 
of  England  out  of  the  whole  drcixit  of  tiice.tMediterrahean^ 
abandoning  our.  allifesj  our  commerce,  and  .(the  .honour  of 
a  nation,  once  the  prote£trefs  of  all  other  nations,  becaufe 
ftrengthened  by  the  independence,  and  enriched  by  the 
commerce  of  them  all  ?  By  'the  exprefs  provilions  of  a 
recent  treaty,  we  had  engaged  with. the  king  of  Naples  to 
keep  a  naval  force  in. the  Mediterranean.  /But, ./good  Gcd! 
was :au treaty  at  all  neceffary  for  this?  The  ;urnfonin:<'p64 
licy .  of '  thiis '  kingdom  as  a  ftate,  and  eminently  fb  as.  a 
commercial  ftate,  has  at  all  times  led  us  to  keep  a  powerful 
fquadron  land  a  commodious  naval  ftatioa  in  that  central 
fea,  Which  borders  upon,  and  which  conneifts,  a:  far  greatec 
number  and  variety  of  ftates,  Europe^i,  AHatick,  and 
African,  than  any  other.  Without  fuch  a  naval  forc^, 
France  muft  become  t^fpotick  miftrefs  of  that  Tea,  and  of 
all  the. countries  whofe«.fliores  it  rwaihes. .  Our  conymerce 
muft.  become  vafTal  to  her,  and  dependent  on  her  will. 
Since  we  are  come  no  longer  to  truft  to  our  force  in  arms, 
but  to  our  dexterity  in  negotiati(»),  and  begin  to  pay.  a 
defperate  court  to  a  proud  and  coy  ufurpation,  and  have 
finally,  fent  .an  .  ambaffador  to  the  Bourbon  regicideis  at 
Paris;-  the  king  of  Naples,  who  faw,  that  no  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  on  our  engagements,  or  on  any  pledge  of 
our  adherence  to  our  neareft  and  deareft  interefts,  has  been 
obliged  to  fend  his  ambaftador  alfb  to  join  the  reft  of  the 
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fqiialid  tribe  of  the  reprefentatives  of  degraded  kings. 
This  monarch,  fureljr,  does  not  want  any  proof  of  the 
iincerity  of  our  amicable  difpofitions  to  that  amicable  re- 
publick,  into  whofe  arms  he  has  beeD  given 'by  our  de- 
fertion  of  him. 

To  look  to  the  powers  o£  the  North,  it  is  not  to  the 
Danifh  ambaflador,  infolently  treated,  in  his  own  charaAer 
and  in  ours,  that  we  are  to  give  proofs  of  the  regicide 
arrogance,  and  of  our  difpoiition  to  fubmit  to  it. 

With  regardto  Sweden,' I  cannot  fay  mtich.  The 
French  influence  is  ftrugghng  with  her  independence; 
and  they  who  coixfider  the  m«iher  in  which  the  ambaf> 
fador  of  that  .power  was  treated  not  long,  iince  at  Paris, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  ifather  of  the  prefent  king 
of  Sweden  (himfelf  the  victim. <^f .regicide  principles  and 
pailions).  would:  have  looked  on  th^  prefent  affaffin&.of 
France,  willnot  be.jvery  prompt  to  believe  that:  the  yoang 
king  of  Swedeti  has  made  this  kind  of  requifition  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain^  and  has  given  this  kind  of  aufj^ce 
of  his  new  government.  .',   j  ■      . '  .      -  . .  / 

.  I  fpeak  laO:  of  the  mod.  importuit.of  all.  it  certaihly 
was  not  the  late  emprefs  of  Ruffia  at  whofe  inftaince  we 
have  given  this  pledge.  It  is  not  the  new  emperour,  the  in- 
heritor of  fo  miKh  glory,  and  placed  in  a  lituatian  of  ft>, 
much  delicacy  and  difficulty  for  the  prefervation  of  th« 
inheritance,  who  calls  on  England,  the  natural. ally  of  his. 
dominions,  to  deprive  herfelf  of  her  power  of  action, 
and  to  bind  herfelf  to  France.  France  at  no  time,  and  in 
none  of  it's  fafhions,  leaft  of  all  in  it's  lafl,  has  been  ever 
looked  upon  as  the  friend  either  of  Ruflia  or  t)f  Great 
Britain.  Every  thing  goody  I.truft,  is  to  be  expected  from 
this  prince,  whatever  may  be,  without  authoiity,  given 
out  of  an  iniiuenccoffc^ex  his .  mind  poffeffed  hy  that  only 
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potentate,  from  whom  he  has  any  thing  to  apprehend,  or 
with  whom  he  has  much  even  to  difcufs. 

This  fovereign  knows,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  feels,  on 
what  fort  of  bottcMXi  is  to  be  l^d  the  foundation  of  a  Ruf- 
fian throne.  He  knows  what  a  rock  of  native  granite 
is  to  form  the  pedeftal  of  his  flatue,  who  is  to  emulate 
Peter  the  Great.  His  renown  will  be  in  continuing  with 
eafe  and  f<dety,  what  his  predeceflbr  was  obliged  to  atchieve 
through  mighty  ftruggles.  He  is  fenfible,  that  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  not  to  innovate,  but  to  fecure  and  to  eftabliih ;  that 
reformations  at  this  day  are  attempts  at  beft  of  ambiguous 
utility.  He  will  revere  his  father  with  the  jriety  of  a  fon; 
but  in  his  government  he  will  imitate  the  policy  of  his 
mother.  His  father,  with  many  excellent  qualities,  had 
a  fhort  reign;  becaufe,  being  a  native  RuHian,  he  was 
unfortunately  advifed  to  a£fc  in  the  fpirit  of  a  foreigner. 
His  njother  reigned  over  Ruffia  three  and  thirty  years  with 
the  greateft  glory ;  becaufe,  with  the  difadvantage  of  be- 
ing^ a;  foreigner  born,  (he  made  herfelf  a  Ruffian.  A  wife 
prince  like  the  prefent  will  improve  his  country ;  but  it 
Will:;be.  cautioufly  and  progr^fively,  upon  it*s  own  native 
ground-work  of  religion,  manners,  habitudes,  and  alli- 
ances. If  I  prognofticate  right,  it  is  not  the  emperour  of 
^Ruffia  that  ever  wiU  call  for  extravagant  proofs  of  our  de- 
fire  to  reconcile  ourfelves  to  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of 
all  thrones. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  (hould  not  include  America  among 
the  European  powers,  becaufe  Ihe  is  of  European  origin ; 
and  has  not  yet,  like  France,  deflroyed  all  traces  of  man- 
ners^ laws,  opinions,  and  ufages  which  fhe  drew  from 
Europe.  As  long  as  that  Europe  ihall  have  any  poflef- 
fions  either  in  the  fouthem  or  the  northern  parts  of  that 
America,  even  feparated  as  it  is  by  tlie  ocean,  it  muft  be 
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coniidered  as  a  part  of  the  European  fyllem.  It  is  not 
America,  nienaced  with  internal  ruin  from  the  attempts  to 
plant  jacobinifm  inftead  of  liberty  in  that  country ;  it  is 
not  America,  whofe  independence  is  diredtly  attacked  by 
the  French,  the  enemies  of  the  independence  of  all  na- 
tions, that  calls  upon  us  to  give  fecurity  by  difarming  ouri 
felves  in  a  treacherous  peace.  By  fuch  a  peace,  we  (hall 
deliver  the  Americans,  their  liberty,  and  their  order,  with- 
out refource,  to  the  mercy  of  their  imperious  allies,  whd 
^ill  have  peace  or  neutrality  with  no  ftate,  whifch  is  not 
ready  to  join  her  in  war  againft  England.  ,-  •  • 

Having  run  round  the  whole  circle  of  the-Euro^ari 
iyftem  wherever  it  a6ls,  I  muft  afErm,  that  all  the  foreign 
powers  who  are  not  leagued  with  France  for  the  utter  Ide- 
ftru(Stion  of  all  balance  thfough  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world,  demand  other  affurances  from  this  kin'gddn^ 
than  are  given  in  that  declaration.  They  require  ^urai^es, 
hot  of  the  fincerity  o^  our  good  difpofftions  towards  the 
ufurpation  in  France,  but  of  our  afiedtion  towards  tfii^ 
collfege  of  the  antie^t  flates  of  Europe,  and  pledged  of 
our  conftancy,  our  fidelity,  and  of  our  fortitude  in  rfefJfl^ 
ing  to  the  laft  the  power  that  menaces  them  all.  T^he 
apprehenfion  from  which  they  wifli  to  he  delivered- cahnot 
be  from  any  thing  they  dread  in  l^e  ambition'  of  England-. 
Our  power  muft  be  their  ftrength.  They  hope'  mofe 
from  us  than  they  feari  I  am  fure  the  6nly  ground  of 
their  hope,  and  of  our  hope,  is  in  the  greatnefs  of  inidd 
hitherto  fhewn  by  the  people  of  this  natioft,  a6d  it*s 
adherence  to  the  unalterable  principles  of  it*s'  antietot  po-J 
licy,  whatever  government  itiay  finally 'prevail 'ini^FrancK 
I  have  entered  into  this  detail  of  the  Wifh^s  ^anB  exjife^i^-i 
tions  of  the  European  powers,  in  •  order-  to  poinf  out'^itioFft 
clearly,  not  fo  mucli  vVhat^hfeir  difpofition,  as  (a  cto'iMi^ 
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derationi  of.  far  greater  importtoije)  what  their  Situation 
demai^idS).  acctirding  as  that  fituatlon  is  i:elated  to  t;he  regi- 
cidft  repvblick)  aad.to  this  kingdom.  »  - 

-.  Thetiifsit  is  nc*  tc^  fatisfy  the  foreign  powers  we  make 
th^  afTursnce^  to  wb$i;  (xiwer  At  home  is  it  that  we  pay  all 
th.H  hwttjUiatiug  Court  ?  Not  to: the  oldwhigs  or  to  the 
gntient  tqne§  of.  this  kingdom ; .  if  any  memory  of  fuch 
apti^nt  dlvifiofif  ftiJl  exiiis  atttongl!^  us.  To  which  of  the 
{>rinciples  of  th^fe  p8irti0s  is  this  aflurance  agreeable  ?  Is 
it  to  the  Whigs,  we  ai;e  to  recommend  the  aggrandizement 
of  France,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the  balance  of  power  1 
Is  it  to  the.  rories  we  are  to  recommend  pur  eage^-nefs  to 
cen^jQnt  ourfelyes -v^ith  the.  enemies  of  royalty  and  religion? 
But  if  theie  pztrties,  which,  by -their  diilentions  have  fo 
often  diftr9<^ed  the  kingdom,  which  by  their  union  have 
^nce  fay^d  it»  and  which  by  their  coUiiion  and  mutual  re- 
iiftancp,.h^V;e  preferye^  the  variety  of  this  conllitution  ia 
it's  unity,  be  (as  1  beli^ye  they  ace)  nearly  extin<St  by  the 
growth  of  new  on6S,  which  have  thpir  roots  in  the  prefent 
drcumAances  of  the  timesr^I  wifti  to  know,  to  which  of 
thefe  new  deicriptions  this  dedaration  is  addrefled?  It  caa 
hardly  .he  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  in  the  new  diftributioa 
of  parties,  confidef  the  confervation  in  £ngland  of  the 
antient  order-  of  things,  as  neoeflary  to  preierve  ordei 
every  where  elie,  and  who  regard  the  general  confervation 
ef  order  in  other .  countries,  as  reciprocally  necefiary  to 
preserve  the  fame  ftate  of  thin^  in  thefe  iftands.  That 
party  never  canwilh  to  iee  Great  Britain*  pledge*  berielf  to^ 
g^ye  the  lead  and  the  ground  of  advantage  and  fuperiorit]^ 
tQ  the.  Flrance  of  to-day,  in  ^ny  treaty  which  is  to  fettle 
Evtrqpe...  I  in^  upon  it,  th^  fo  far  £roBi  expe^ing  fuck 
^^:ffiS?^^^^^U  they  are  geqers^y  fbupefied  and  con- 
founded with  it. '  That  the.  other  party  whidi.  demand^^ 
r.     .  r   :.  r  great- 
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great  changes  here, '  and  is  lb  pleafed  to  fee  them  every* 
where  elfe,  which  party  I  call  jacobin,  that  thi^  facStion  doe& 
from  the  bottom  of  it's  heart,  approve,  the  declaration^ 
and  does.ere(5t  it's  creft  upon  the  engagement,  there  can. 
be  little  doubt.  To  them  it  may  be  addreffed  with  pro- 
priety, for  it  anfwers  their  purpoies  in  every  point. 

The  party  in  qppofltioQ  withia  the.Houfe  of  Lords  aijdr 
Commons^  it  is  irrevfeifent^  an^.half  a  breach  of  privilege 
(far  JFrom  my  thoughts)  to. con ilder  as. jacobin..  This  party* 
has  always  denied  the  exigence  of  fui:h  a  fadtidn  ;'  and  ha» 
treated  the  machinations  o€  thofe,.  whom  you  and  I  call 
jacobins,  as  fb  many  forgeries  and.  fictions  of  the  minifies 
and  his  adhepents,  tcr  find  a  pretext  for  deftroying  free- 
dom, and  fetting  up  an  arbitrary  power  in  this  kingdom* 
However,  whether  this  minority  has  a  leaning  towards^  the 
French  lyftem,,  or  only  a  charitable  toleratioa  of  thofe  who 
lean  that  way,  it  is  cert^n,  that  they  have  always  attacked 
the  fincerity  of  the  minifler  in  the  fame  modes,  and  on 
the  very  fame  grounds,  and  nearly  in  the  &me  terms^ 
with  the  DtretStory..  It  muft,  therefore,  be  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  minority,  (feom  the  whole  tenour  of  the  fpeech) 
that  the  minifter  appeared  to  confider  himfelf  obliged  to 
purge  himfelf  of  dupUcity.  k  was  at  their  bar  that  he 
held  up  his  hand.  It  was.  on  t\\%]i  fellette  that  he  feemed 
to  anfwec  interrogatories ;  it, was  on  their  principles  that 
he  defiended  his  whole  condudt.  They  certainly  take  what 
the  French  call  the  baute  du  pave.  They  have  loudly 
called  for  the  negotiation.  It  was  accorded  to  them.  They 
engaged  theii  fupport  of  the  war  with  vigour,  in  cafe 
peace  was  not  granted  on  honourable  terms.  Peace  was 
not  granted  on  any  terms,  honourable  or  ihamefuh 
Whether  thefe  judges,  few  in  number  but  powerful  in 
jpirifdidioD,  ace  fatisfi£d ;.  whether  they  to  whom  this  new 
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pledge  is  hypothecated,  have  redeemed  their  own ;  whe- 
ther they  have  given  one  particle  more  of  their  fupport  to 
miniftry,  or  even  favoured  them  with  their  good  opinion, 
or  their  candid  oonftru£tion,  I  leave  it  to  thofe,  who  recoi- 
led that  memorable  debate,  to  determine. 

The  fa^  is,  that  neither  this  declaration,  nor  the  nego- 
tiation which  is  it*s  fubjedl,  could  ferve  any  one  good  pur- 
pofe,  foreign  or  domeftick;  it  could  conduce  to  no  end 
either  with  regard  to  allies  or  neutrals.  It  tends  neither 
to  bring  back  the  milled ;  nor  to  give  courage  to  the  fear- 
ful; nor  to  animate  and  confirm  thofe,  who  are  hearty 
and  zealous  in  the  caufe. 

I  hear  it  has  been  faid  (though  I  can  icarcely  believe  it) 
by  a  dlftinguiflied  perfbn  in  an  afiembly,  where  if  there 
be  lefs  of  the  torrent  and  tempeft  of  eloquence,  more 
guarded  expreffion  is  to  be  expected,  that,  indeed,  there 
was  no  juft  ground  of  hope  in  this  bulinefs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  is  plain,  that  this  noble  perfon,  however  converfant 
in  negotiation,  having  been  employed  in  no  lefs  than  four 
embaffies,  and  in  two  hemifpheres,  and  in  one  of  thofe 
negotiations  having  fully  experienced  what  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  treaty  without  previous  encouragement,  was  not  at 
all  confulted  in  this  experiment.  For  his  Majefty*s  prin- 
cipal minifter  declared,  on  the  very  fame  day,  in  another 
houfe,  **  his  Majefty*s  deep  and  fincere  regret  at  it's  un- 
**  fortunate  and  abrupt  termination,  fo  different  from  the 
**  wiihes  and  hopes  that  were  entertained  ;* — and  in  other 
parts  of  the  fpeech  fpeaks  of  this  abrupt  termination  as  a 
great  difappointment,  and  as  a  fall  from  fincere  endeavours 
and  fanguine  expectation.  Here  are,  indeed,  fentiments 
diametrically  oppofite,  as  to  the  hopes  with  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  commenced  and  carried  on,  and  what  is  cu- 
rious 
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rious  is,  the  grounds  of  the  hopes  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  defpalr  on  the  other,  are  exactly  the  fame.  The 
logical  conclulion  from  the  common  premifes,  is  indeed  in 
favour  of  the  noble  lord,  for  they  are  agreed  that  the 
enemy  was  far  from  giving  the  leaft  degree  of  countenance 
to  any  fuch  hopes ;  and  that  they  proceeded,  in  fpite  of 
every  difcouragement  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in 
their  way.  But  there  is  another  material  point  in  which 
they  do  not  feem  to  differ ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  refult  of 
the  defperate  experiment  of  the  noble  lord,  and  of  the 
promifing  attempt  of  the  great  minifter,  in  fatisfying  the 
people  of  England,  and  in  caufing  difcontent  to  the  people 
of  France ;  or,  as  the  minifter  exprefles  it,  **  in  uniting 
**  England  and  in  dividing  France." 

For  my  own  part,  though  I  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  attempt  was  defperate,  fo  defperate 
indeed,  as  to  deferve  bis  name  of  an  experiment,  yet  no 
fair  man  can  poflibly  doubt,  that  the  minifter  was  perfectly 
iincere  in  his  proceeding,  and  that,  from  his  ardent  wilhes 
for  peace  with  the  regicides,  he  was  led  to  conceive  hopes 
which  were  founded  rather  in  his  vehement  defires  than 
in  any  rational  ground  of  political  fpeculation.  Convinced 
as  I  am  of  this,  it  had  been  better,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, that  perfons  of  great  name  and  authority  had  ab- 
ftained  from  thofe  topicks  which  had  been  ufed  to  call  the 
mini{ler*s  fincerity  into  doubt,  and  had  not  adopted  the 
fentiments  of  the  Dire<5tory  upon  the  fubje^t  of  all  our 
negotiations;  for  the  noble  lord  exprefsly  fays,  that  the 
experiment  was  made  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  country. 
The  Directory  fays  exactly  the  fame  thing.  Upon  grant- 
ing, in  confequence  of  our  fupplications,  the  paffport  to 
Lord  Malmefbury,  in  order  to  remove  all  fort  of  hope 
from  it's  fuccefs,  they  charged  all  our  previous  fteps,  even 
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to  that  moment  of  fubmiffive  demand  to  be  admitted  to 
their  prefence,  on  duplicity  and  perfidy ;  and  aiTumed, 
that  the  obje<a  of  all  the  fteps,  we  had  taken  was  that 
**  of  juftifying  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the  eyes  of 
'*  the  EngliHi  nation',  and  of  throwing  all  the  odium  of 
«  it  -upon  the  French  ;"  <*  The  Englifh  nation  (faid  they) 
**  fupports  impatiently  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and.  a 
'*  reply  mujl  be  made  to  ifs  complaints  and  ifs  reproaches ; 
**  the  parliament  is  about  to  be  opened,  and  Jbe  moutbs  of 
**  the  orators  who  will  declaim  agairyi  the  war  muft  be  Jbut ; 
**  the  demands  for  new  taxes  muji  be  juftijied\  and  to  obtain 
*'  tbefe  refultSj  it  is  neceffary  to  be  able  to  a/dvance^  that  the 
"^<  French  government  refufes  every  reafonable  proportion  for 
"  peace.^  I  am  forry  that  the  langi^age  of  the  friends  to 
•mmiilry.  and  the  edemies  to  mankind  ihould  be  fo  much 
'in  unifon. 

As  tp  the  fa<a  in  which  thefe  parties  are  fo  well  agreed, 
that  the  experiment  ought  to  have  been  made  for  the 
fatisfadtion  of  this  country,  (meaning  the  country  of 
England)  it  were  well  to  be  wiihed,  that  perfons  of  emir 
nence  would  ceafe  to  make  themfelves  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  of  England  without  a  letter  of  attorney,  or  any 
■other  a<5t  of  procuration.  In  legal  conftruftion,  the  fenfe 
oi  the  people  of  England  is  to  be  colle<^ed  from  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and  though  I  do  not  deny  the  poffibility 
of  an  abufe  of  this  truft  as  well  as  any  other,  yet  I  think, 
•without  the  moft  weighty  realbns,  and  in  the  moft  urgent 
•exigencies,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  fuppofe  that  the  houfe 
fpeaks  any  thing  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  or 
that  the  reprefentative  is  filent  when  the  fenfe  of  the  con- 
Aituent  flrongly,  decidedly,  and  upon  long  deliberation^ 
fpeaks  audibly  upon  any  topick  of  moment.  If  there  is 
a  doubt,  whether  the  Houfe  of  Commons  reprefents  perr 
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fe<SUy  the-whde  C«(mm6a«  of  Oreat  Britain,  (I  think  (Siet-e 
is  tione)  there  can  be  no'  qtiefUon  but  that  the  Lords  artfi 
•^the  Commons  together  repre(ent  the  fenfe  of  the  vrholQ 
peoi^e  to  the  ci*own)  and  to  the  <wtlrld.     Thus  it  ii,  when 
"we  fpeak  legally  and  oonftitutionsdly.     In  a  great  mealure, 
It  k  equally  troe,  when  we  fpeak  prude»tially;  but  I  do 
not  pretend  to  afi^rt,  that  there  anr«  no  other  prkiciples  tb 
'guidi! '^fcretion  than  thofe  which  aite  or  can  be  fixed  by 
-ibme  laW)  or  ^ome  cotiftitutkm;  yet  befcKie  the  legally  jpF^- 
Cumed  fenfe  of^  the  people  ihoald  be  foperfeded  by  «>ft]^ 
pofition  of  <dne  more  re^il  (^  in  all  calfes,  wtiere  a  legsQ 
-preTmnption  is  to  be^&fcertiuned)  fome  ftroug  proofs  ou|^ 
to  exift  of  a  contrary  dif^ofitiea^  in  the  people  at  larg^ 
«nd  ibme  ^eciiive  indications  ^f  their  deiire  upon  this  fub^ 
jedt.     "if  here  can  be  no  qisei^ion,  that  previafUffly  to  a  iitS}6^ 
"tneifl^age  from  t^  otown,  neither  faonfe  of  paHiameiit  4^ 
indicate  any-  thing. fike  awifti  for  Hicfe  advances  as  w^ 
have  made,  or  fuch  negotiations  as  we  have  carried  ^nf. 
TFhe  {>al:lkm6nt  has  al&nted  to  n^niftry ;  it  is  Hbt  cnkuflry 
^Ghalt  Ha^  obeyed  the  ifiypulfe  of  pa^liano^t. '    The  fieopU 
ttt  large  have  their  oi^^ans  thvoiagh  which  they  ban  fpesik 
^  parlianltent  ahd  to  the  cxxawir  by  a  f>efpe6tful'  petkior^ 
•and,  thott^  not  with  aMblnteautfhorityr  yet  with  wei^; 
-dvey  ciih  dbftruiSt  thdir  Fepne^fentative;.     The  ilvQi^dIder6 
Mid  other  fSedtors  in  this  kingdotti  have  iuiothiei',  and  «i 
ferer  iMode  of  txpreffing  their  ientiments  concerning  th6 
conduft  which  is  h€ld  by  members  tff  pailtaiKienti     Ii^  4ht 
^ddle  ctf  ^hefe  tra(ifafiStibns,thiis  daft  oppoitunity  itas'beei! 
Iield  out  to  (hem.     In  all  thefe  points  ^of  ^^  I  <poS.tji/^f 
afiert,  that  the  peeple  liave  no  lA^herej  ^n^in  no  vKs^ye^^ 
preffed  their  wifti  df  'throwing  tfaeiti^lYes  aiM  their  <bWi 
irdlgA'at'tbe  ^fUtot  of  a  wiolced  atikl  <liaho9uretiS"fee,  M  4Aipi 
i^Hoite  mercy,  which,  from  the  nature  of  that  :ifoe,  and 
voi«  IV.  4  A  from 
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from.'the.  cirqjmftsnoes  of  affaii?s,  we  had  no*  fort  of 
ground,  to  expe^.  It  isr»mdov|btedly  the  bufinefs  of  mi- 
nifters  very  much  to  coirfwJtJh^  ;incUn§tions  of  the  people, 
but  they  oughtjo  take>great;  carfe.th:\t  they  do  ppt  receive 
that  inclination  from. thie, few  perfcms  who  mays  happen  jt» 
approach;  them.  The  .petty  interefts  of.  fuch  geptlemep, 
.  their  low.  conceptions  of;  things,  their  fe^r?  airifiijg  fropn 
the  danger  to  which  the  ^yery  arduous  and  critical,  .:^o^tion 
of  publick  affairs  mayt  expofe  their  places ;  their  [appire- 
heuiipns  from  the  hazards  to i  which  the.  difcontepts  of  a 
few  popular  men  at  ele<^ions  may  expoie  their  feafs  in 
parliament ;  all  thefe;  caufes  .trouble;  ^nd  CQnfufe  the  repj^e- 
fentations  which  they.maie  to  minifters  of  the  real  temper 
of  the  nation.  If  minifters,  inft^ad  of  folio wipg  the 
:greait  indications,  of  the.  conftiiution>  proceed  Qn  fuch  ^re- 
ports, they  will  take. the  whifperaiof  a  cabal-fqr.the  yoi?c 
of  the  people, ;  and  the  cpunfels  of  iixipcud^t  tijunidity  for 
the  wifdom  of  a  nation* '  ;;..;:.>. 

I  weJl  remember,  that  when  the  fortupe  of.  the  ^^^r 
began,  and  it. began  pretty  early*  to  turn,  as  it  is  commoB 
and  natural,  we  were  dejeiSted  by  the  lofles  that  had  been 
ifuilained,  and  with.the  doubtful  ilTue.of  thecontefts  th^ 
,were.  for^fe^ .  But  .not .  a:  wprd  was .  uttered .  that  fuppo^ 
peace  upon  any  proper  terms,  was  in  our  pp^w«&  jOr  .there- 
fore that  it  fhould  be.in  our  defire.-  A^.  ufual,  with  or 
without  reafon,  we  criticifed  the  conduA  of  the  war,  and 
compared  our  fortunes  with  our  meafu^es.  The  mafs  of 
016  nation  went  no  further*  For  I  fuppofe  tjiat  you 
always  underftood  me  as  fpeaking  of  that  very  prepon- 
derating part  of  the  nation^  which  had  always  been  eqi^ly 
iudverfe  to  the  French  principles,  and  to  the  general  pro- 
gr^  of  their  revolution  throughout  Ewppf^  i^confidering 
.-.■5-.  ■•::':•■'•      •.,,-.'  :    .^ 
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the.  filial  fucc^fs  of  their  imns:  aod  the  .triiimph  of  their 
principles  as  one  and  die  fame  fhiog.  .'  '     ;  , 

The  firft  means  that;. were  u£»],  by  any  one  profeffing 
our  principlesy  to  change  the  minds  of  this  party  upoa 
that' fuhjed,. appeared  in. a' fm^l  pamphlet  circulated  with 
cohfidendile'rindufliy.  It  was  cbmmonly  given  :to  the 
noble  pedbn  himfelf,  who  has:  pafied  juc^;ment  upon  all 
hopes  from-  iiegotiation, .  and  jufiified  our  late  abortive 
attempt  only  j»s  an  experiment  made  to  fatisfy  the  country ; 
and  yet  that,  pamphlet  led  the  Way  in  endeavouring  to. 
diffatify  that  very,  cbnfttry .  witl^  the  continuance  of  the- 
war,  and  to  r^tfe  in? the  pisople  the  mofl  fanguine  expe^a* 
tidns  from  fomeifvidi  courfe  of  negotiation  as  has  been 
f«tally  ipurfued.  This: leads  me  to.fuppofe  (and  I  am. glad 
to  have  reafon  for  fuppoling)  that  there  wa$  no  foundation 
for  attributing  the  performance  in  queftion  to  that  authour; 
but  without  mentioning  his  name  in  the  tit}e>page>  it 
paded  for  his,  and  does  fdll  pafs  uncontradi6fced.  It  was 
entitled  **  Remarks  on  the  apparent  Circumltanc^s  of  .the? 
War  in  the  fourth  Week  of  jOftober,   1795.* 

This  fanguine  little  king*s  fifh^  (not  prefcient  of  the 
ftorm,  as  by  his  inftindt  he  ought  to  be)  appearing  at. that 
uncertain  feafon,  before  the  riggsof  Old  Michadmas  were, 
yet  well  compofed,  and  whdn  the  inclement  ftorms  of 
winter  were  approaching,  began  to  flicker  over  the  feas, 
and  was  as  bufy  in  building  it*s  halcyon  neft  as  if  the  angry 
ocean  had  been  foothed  by  the  genial  "breath  of  May. 
Very  unfortunately  this  aufpdce  was.  inftantly  followed  by  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  the  y«7;fpirit.  and  principles' 
of  that  pamphlet. 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  newfpapers,  whi<^ .  are  undoubt-  * 
edly  in  the  intereft,  and  which  are .  fuppoCe^'  byi  fom^  ,to  . 
be  diredlly  or  indire<Slly  under  the  influence.  af.i^g^MiiJi^rs,. 
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actd  wWich,  with  left  aiithorief  than  the  pusifdxlct  Wh&h  I 
{peak  of)  had  indeed  fer  fome  time  befoce  held  s  fiodlar 
lismgita^,  in  diired  conthuiidtioa  tatSadit  uaare  tziiy  t0ae: 
inffb-mti^y  ^tM  I  can  fpeak  it  whh  a  cAitaitt  alRBt»ntt?> 
that"  ver^  nuui^  whb.wified  co  iadaiiniftciitei  aa  weil  a» 
yoM  and  I  do,  thought  that  ki  giiing-  their  ophiion  in  fa- 
votir  ^  this  ^ejute,  they  followed  the  oi^i^tt  of  miniftry 
— they  were  confcious  that  they  did  not  lead  it.     My  in- 
&tence  therefore  »  thisy  diat  the  i)«!gotiation>  whatever 
iVi  ix^tits  may  he,  ]n  the  generat  ptinciple  and  poUey  of 
tttldertakiing  it,  is,  what  erery  pcditical  meafhre  in  general 
ought  to  be,  the  fole  work  of  admudftratiffn  ;  and  th^jt  if 
if  was  an  experinieat  to  &tisf y  any  body,  it  was  to  fatisfjr 
tkoi^,  Whom  the  minifter6  w«re  in  the  daily  habit  of  coa* 
diemning,  aiid^  by  whom  they  were  daily  condonDed ;  I 
mean)  the  Leaders  of  the  C^pqfition  in  Fatlicfmfnt^     I  am 
cdrtfdtl  thiit  the  minifters^  were  then,  and  are  now,  invefted 
^ith  the  fiilleft  confidence  of  the  major  part  of  the  na- 
tion, to  puribe  fhch  measures  df  peace  or  war  k&  the 
nature  of  things  ihitll  fuggeft  as  taoSk  adapted  to  the  pub- 
Ikk  fafety«     It  is  in  this  light  therefore  as  a  meafure 
which  ought  to  tiave  beten  arroided,  ackd  ought  not  to  be 
repeated,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  diicufling  the  menrs  of 
this  fyftem  of  regicide  negotiations.     It  is  not  a  miatter  of 
light  experitnent  that  leaves  13s  where  it  found  us.     Peace 
or  war  are  the  great  hinges  upcm  which  the  very  being  of 
nations  turns.      Negotiations  are  the  means  of   making 
peace  or  preventing  war,  and  are  therefmt:  of  more  fenr- 
0U6  importance  than  adtnofft  any  iin^  event  of  war  can 
poffibly  be. 

At  the  verf  o«tfet  I  db  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  this 

country  in   particular,    and  the  publidc  law  in  general, 

have  ^aflfered  more  by  this  negotiation  of  experiment,  than 
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hf  atl  tile  batdt*  fflg€ther  i3iat  we  have  loft  fttmi  the  com- 
mencement of  this  c&atXity  ip  this  titne,  when  it  touchea 
fo  neaily  to  itV  cto£e.  I  therefore  have  the  misfortune 
not  to  cDificlde  iti  o|Mhion  wtth  the  great  ftatefinan  who 
fet  on  foot  a  negotiation,  as  he  faid,  ^  in  fpite  of  the 
«  coD^aat  oppofltioil  he  had  meCf  with  from  France.*  He 
adimtsy ' «  that  the  difficulty  in  this  negotiatifxi  became 
"  moft   ferioufly  increi^ed   indeed}    by  the   Situation   in 

*  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  manner  in  Which  done 
**  the  enemy  would  admt  of  a  negotiation.**  This  fitua-. 
tion  fo  deferibedy  and  fo  truly  deicribec^  rendered  our  fo^ 
Mdtation  not  only  degrading,  but  from  the  very  outiet  evi- 
dently hopelefs. 

I-  find  it  afl^rted,  and  even  a  merit  taken  for  it,  «  that 

*  this  co«ntry  iurmounted  every  dt^culty  of  form  and 
**  etiquette  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  our  way.** 
An  odd  way  of  furmountihg  a  difficidty  by  cowering  under 
it !  I  find  it  Biflerted  that  an  heroick  reA>lQtion  had  been 
taken,  and  avowed  in  puiiament,  previous  to  this  nego- 
tiation, **  that  no  coniideration  of  etiquette  fiK>uld  ftand  in 
«  the  way  of  it.» 

£tiquette>  'if  I  underftand  rightly  the  term,  which  in 
any  extent  is  of  modem  ufage,  had  itis  original  application 
to  thoie  ceremonial  and  formal  observances  praAifed  at* 
courts,  which  had  been  eftabliihed  by  long  uiage,  in  order 
to  iMreferve  the  ibvereign  power  from  the  rude  intrufion  of 
licentious  familiarity,  as  well  aa  to  preferve  majefty  itfdf 
from  a  difpoiition  to  confult  it's  eafe  at  the  expence  of  itV 
^gnity.  The  term  came  afterwards  to  have  a  greater  la- 
titude, and  to  be  empk>yed  to  iignify  certain  formal  me- 
diods  ufed  in  the  trsuifa^oiM-  betw««i  £)vereign  ilates. 

In  the  more  limited  as  well  as  in  the  larger  fenie  of  the 
teim,  without  knowing  what  the  etiquette  is^  it  19  impc^ 
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fible  to  detefmine  whfether  it  is  a  vain"  and  captions 
pun<Stilio,  OP  a  form  neceflary  to  prefervfe  decorum  in  cha- 
rajftcr  and  order  in  bufinefs.  I  ipadily  admitj  that  nothing 
tends  to  facilitate  the  iflueof  all  publick  tranfa^ions  more 
than  a  mutual  difpofition  in  the  parties  treating,  to.  wave 
all  ceremony.  But  the  ufe  of  this  temporary  fufpenfion 
of  the .  recognifed  modes  of  refpedl  confifts  in  it*s  being 
niutual,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  conciliation  in  which  all  cere- 
mony is  laid  afide.  On  the  contrary,  when  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  treaty  intrenches  himfelf  up  to  the  chin  in 
thefe  ceremonies^  and  will  not,  on  his  iide,  abate  a  -tingle 
puntStilio,  and  that  all  the.  concellions  are  upon  one  iide 
only,  the  party  fo  conceding  does  by  this  a^  place  himfelf. 
in  a  ^^relation  of  inferiority,  and  .thereby  fuod^mentaklly 
fubverts  that,  equality  which  is  of  the  very  eflence  of  all 
treaty. 

•  After  this  formal  a£t  of  degradation,  it  -vras  but  a  matter 
of  conrfe,  that  grofs  ihfult  fhould ,  be  offered  to  our  am- 
baflador,  and  that  he  fhould  tamely:  fubmit  to  it.  He 
found  himfelf  provoked  ta  complain  of  the  atrocious  libels 
againft  his  publick.  character  and  his  perfon,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  paper  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  that  go-v 
vemment.  The  Regicide  Dire<Story,  on  this  complaint, 
did  not  recognife  the  paper ;  and  that  Was  all.  They  did 
not  puni0i,  they  did  not  difmifs,  they  did  not  even  repri- 
mand the  writer.  As  to  our  ambailador,  this  total  want 
of  reparation  for  the  injury  was  pafled  by  under  the  pre- 
tence of  defpiilng  it. 

In  this,  but  too  ferious  bufinefs,  it  is  not  poffible  here 
to  avoid  a  fmtle.  Contempt  is  not  a  thing  to  be  defpifed. 
It  may  be  borne  with  a  calm*  and  equal  mind,  but  no  man 
by  lifting  his  head  high  can  i^retend  that  he  does  not  pipr- 
ceive  the  ftorns  that  are  poured  down  upon  him  from- 
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.above.  :An  :the{e  fudden  complaints  of  injuiy,  and  all 
tbefe  deliberate  fubmiffions  to  it,  are.tbe  inevitable  conio- 
quences  of  the  iituation  in  which  we  had  placed  ourielves ; 
a  iituation  wherein  the  infults  were  fuch  as  tnatUre  would 
not  enable  us  to  bear,  and  drcumftances  would  nor  permit 
us  to  refent.  r     .        . 

It  was  not  long)  however,  after  this  contempt  of  .con- 
tempt upon  the  part  of  our  ambajQTador.  (who  by  the  way 
reprefented  his  ibvereign)  that  a  new  objetSt-  was .  furniflied 
.for  difi^aying  fentiments  of  the  fame  kind,  though. the 
cafe  was  infinitely  aggravated.  Not  the  ambaifador,  but 
the  king  himfelf  was  libelled  and  infulted ;  libelled,  not 
by  a  creature  of  the  Diredory,  but  by  the. Directory  itfelf. 
At  leaft  :{o  Lord  Malmefbury  underftOod  it,  and  fo  he 
.anfwered  it  in- his  jiote:  of  the. lath  December,  1796,  in 
which  he  fays,.  "  With  regard  to  the  qgtfifive  and  injurious 
«  infinuations,  which. are  contained  in  that  .paper,  and 
'<  which  are  only,  calculated  to  thinw.oew  obftadesiia  the 
.f^  way  of.  that  accommodation,  ^wJiich  the  FreKich  govemr 
«  ment  iMX)fefs  to  defire,  THE  KING.  HAS  DEEMED  IT 
«  FAR  BENEATH  HIS  DIGNITY,  to  permit  an  anfwer 
«  to  be  made  to  them :  on  his  partj»  in. any  .manner  what- 
,«  fofever.**.  .         ;    •  -  .     >  .       .    ;  >  • 

I  am  of  opinion,  that.if.his  Majefty  had  kept  aloof 
from  that  wafli  and  off-fcouiing  .of  «very.  thing  that  is  low 
and: barbarous  in  the  world,  it  ^iight  be  well  thought- un- 
worthy of  his  dignity  to  take  notice  of  fuch  fcurrilitiea. 
They  muft  be  coniidered  as  much  the  natiii^  exprefllon 
of  that  kind  of  animal,,  as  it  is  the  exprefiion  of. .the  feel- 
ings of.  a  dog  to  bark.;  but  when  the  king  had  beenadi- 
vifed  to:recogniC&^not  only  the  monftrous  oompofitioa  as:  a 
fovereign  y&iMt,  but,  in  conduA,  to.  admit  ibmethingin 
it  iike  a  fupedority)  when  the  ben^  of  re;gicide  was  m«d<^ 
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at  leaft,  C(W>r<linate  with  his  tbrcmey  and  r^SSbd  ufxm  a 
platform  full  as  elevated,  this  treatment  cxiuidtiot  he  pafled 
hf  under  the  appearance  of  defpiling  it.  It  vmHild  not, 
indeed,  have  been  proper  to  keep  up  a  war  «f  the  fame 
'lund,  but  an  immediate,  manly,  and  decided  Tefentment 
ought  to  have  been  the  confequence.  We  ought  not  to 
4iiave  Waited  for  the  dlfgraceful  ditoiflal  of  cur  ambaiTador. 
Th^re  are.  cafes  in  wiuch  we  ma^  pretend  to  ^eep:  bdt 
ihe  wittol  rule  has  fomo  ietife  in  it^  JVmr  otrnMnts  zhnmiit* 
We  might,  however,  have  feeraed  ignorant  of  iht  affironr-; 
1>ialt  wtiat  was  the  fa^tr  Did  we  diflemble  or  pals  it  by 
tin  filbnce  ?  When  dignity  is  talked  of,  a  lango^  which 
1  did  fiot  exp^  to  hciiar  in  fixch  a  tranfaiSUon,  I  mnft  faf 
^hat  all  die  world  muH  feel,  that  it  was  aot  for  the  IdingV 
idigiucy  to  notioe  this  infalt,  and  not  to  eefent  it«  t^his 
.tnode  of  prot^eedlng  is  fonried  on  new  ideas  of  dae  csKre- 
^pondeace  between  fovsreign  powers.  ' 

This  was  far  !&oiift  the  (efbly  ill  «fie£t  4)f  die  poilicy  of 
•degradation.  Tba  itdtk  of  iaSeriority  in  which  we  were 
plated  in  this  iVJdn  ^fefkipt  ^  treaity^  drove  i»  headlong 
'^rom^errour  into  ettour,  and  fled  «Js  to  wander  far  away, 
•not  only  fran  all  the  paths  which  have  been  beaiien  in  the 
old  courfe  of  political  conmiunication  between  mankind, 
Ssaot  out  of  the  ways  eVen  of  thfe  moil  'common  pnsdence. 
Againft  -all  itdes,  after  we  had  mcit  nothhig  'btit  rebtiffi  in 
■return  to  all  our  pitopoials,  Mre  made  ^fm>  confiiieHtial  com- 
•mumcatioks  to  thofe  in  whom  W^e  had  no  confidenee,  and 
:who  re^ed  no  confidence  in  us.  What  was  woirfe,  we 
were  fiUly  aware  of  die  ixiadnefs  of  the  ftep  we  were 
taking.  Ambadfadors  are  not  &nt  to  ahoftile  power,  per- 
ievening  in  fendmerR^  of  hdftility,  to  madce  icandid,  icoalfi^ 
dential,  and  amicable  (<t)mmunicadon8.  lHiih'efi#  fhe  world 
^«s«Dnlidtt«d  it  ^as  the  duty  of  an 'adoAta^^idar  in  fiick  a 
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lituation  to  be  cautious,  guarded,  dexterous,  and  circum- 
fpe<5t.  It  is  true  thatr  mutual  confidence  and  common  in- 
tereft,  difpenfe  with  all  rules,  fmooth  the  rugged  way,  ' 
remove  every  obftacle,  and  make  all  things  plain  and  level. 
When,  in  the  laft  century,  Temp/e  and  De  Witt  negotiated 
the  famous  triple  alliance,  their  candour,  their  freedom,  and 
the  mod  confidential diiclo^xivtSj  were  the  refult  of  true  policy*  • 
Accordingly,  in  fpite  of  all  the  dilatory  forms  of  the  com- 
plex government  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  treaty  was 
concluded  in  three  days.  It  did  hot  take  a  much  longer 
time  to  bring  the  fame  ftate  (that  of  Holland)  through  a 
ftill  more  complicated  tranfadtion,  that  of  the  Grand  Alli-^ 
ance;  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  this  unparalleled  candour, 
this  unpardonable  want  of  referve,  produced  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  it,  the  moll  ferious  evils.  It  in- 
ftrufted  the  enemy  in  the  whole  plan  of  our  demands  and 
conceffipns.     It  made  the  moft  fatal  difcoverics* 

And  firft,  it  induced  us  to  lay  down  the  bafis  of  a  treaty 
which  itfelf  had  nothing  to  reft  upon;  it  feems,  we 
thought  we  had  gained  a  great  point  in  getting  this  bafis 
admitted — that  is,  a  bafis  of  mutual  compenfation  and 
exchange  of  conquefts.  If  a  difpofition  to  peace,  and 
with  any  reafonable  afTurance,  had  been  previoully  indi- 
cated, fuch  a  plan  of  arrangement  might  with  propriety 
and  fafety  be  propofed,  becaufe  thefe  arrangements  were 
not,  in  eflfeiSt,  to  make  the  bafis,  but  a  part  of  the  fuper- 
ftrudture  of  the  fabrick  of  pacification.  The  order  of 
things  would  thus  be  reverfed.  The  mutual  difpofition  to 
peace,  would  form  the  reafonable  bafe  upon  which  the 
fcheme  of  compenfation,  upon  one  fide  or  the  other, 
might  be  conflru£led.  This  truly  fundamental  bafe  being 
once  laid,  all  differences  arifing  from  the  fpirit  of  huck- 
ftering  and  barter  might  be  eafily  adjufted.     If  the  refto- 
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ration  of  peace,  whh  a  view  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
bit  t>atatK;e  of  power  in  Europe,  had  been  made  the  real 
hafis  of  the  treaty,  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  compen- 
iations  could  not  be  eftimated  according  to  their  proportion 
to  each  other,  but  according  to  their  proportionate  relation 
to  that  end ;  to  that  great  end  the  whole  would  be  fubfer- 
vient.  The  effi&£t  of  the  treaty  would  be  in  a  manner 
fecured  before  the  detail  of  particulars  was  begun,  and  for 
a  plain  realbn,  becaufe  the  hoftile  fpirit  on  both  fides  had 
been  conjured  down ;  but  if  in  the  full  fury,  and  unap- 
peafed  rancour  of  war,  a  little  traffick  is  attempted,  it  is 
eafy  to  divine  what  mull  be  the  confequence  to  thofe  who* 
endeavour  to  open  that  kind  of  petty  commerce. 

To  illuftrate  what  I  have  faid,  I  go  back  no  further 
than  to  the  two  laft  treaties  of  Paris,  and  to  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  preceded  the  firft  of  thefe  two 
treaties  of  Paris  by  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  do- 
not  mean  here  to  criticife  any  of  them.  My  opinions 
upon  Ibme  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  are 
publiftied  in  a  pamphlet*,  which  your  recollection  will 
readily  bring  into  your  view.  I  recur  to  them  only  to» 
fhew  that  their  bafis  had  not  been,  and  never  could  have 
been  a  mere  dealing  of  truck  and  barter,  but  that  the 
parties  being  wilKng,  from  common  fatigue  or  common> 
fufiering,  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  firfi  objedt  of  which, 
had  either  been  obtained  or  defpaired  of,  the  lefler  objedb 
were  not  thought  w(»th  the  price  of  further  conteft. 
The  parties  underftanding  one  another,  fo  much  was  given 
away  without  confidering  front  whofe  budget  it  came,  not 
as  the  value  of  the  objedb,  but  as  the  value  of  peace  tO' 
the  parties  might  require.     At  the  kft  treaty  of  Paris  the 
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fubjugation  of  America  being  defpaired  of  oa  the  part  of 
Great  Britain)  and  the  independence  of  America  being 
looked  upon  as  fecure  upon  the  part  of  Frdnce»  the  main 
caufe  of  the  war  was  removed;  and  then  the  conquefU 
which  France  had  made  upon  us  (for  we  had  made  none 
of  importance  upon  her)  were  furrendered  with  fuffident 
facility.  Peace  was  reftored  as  peace.  In  America  the 
parties  ftood  as  they  were  poiiefied.  A  limit  was  to  be 
fettled,  but  fettled  as  a  limit  to  fecure  that  peace,  and  not 
at  all  on  a  fyftem  of  equivalents,  for  which,  as  we  then 
flood  with  the  United  States,  there  were  little  or  no  ma- 
terials. 

At  the  preceding  treaty  of  Paris,  I  mean  that  of  1763, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  on  which  to  fix  a  bads  of  com- 
penfation  from  reciprocal  ceffion  of  conquefts.  They  were 
all  on  one  fide.  The  queftion  with  us  was  not  what  we 
were  to  receive,  and  on  what  coniideration,  but  what  we 
were  to  keep  for  indenmity,  or  to  cede  for  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly no  {dace  being  left  for  barter,  facrifices  were 
made  on  our  fide  to  peace;  and  we  furrendered  to  the 
French  their  moll  valuable  pofleffions  in  the  Weft  Indies 
without  any  equivalent.  The  reft  of  Europe  fell  ibon 
after  into  it's  antient  order ;  and  the  German  war  ended 
cxa^y  where  it  had  begun. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  built  upon  a  fimilar 
bafis.  All  the  conquefts  in  Europe  had  been  made  by 
France.  She  had  fubdued  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and 
broken  open  the  gates  of  Holland.  We  had  taken  nothing 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Cape  Breton  was  a  trifling  bufinefs 
indeed.  France  gave  up  all  for  peace.  The  allies  had 
given  up  all  that  was  ceded  at  Utrecht.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth made  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ceilions  at  Ryfwick, 
and  at  Nimeguen.     In  all  thofe  treaties,  and  in  all  the 
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preceding,  as  well  as  in  the  others  which  intervened,  thequei^ 
tion  never  had  been  that  of  barter.  The  balance  of  power 
had  been  ever  affumed  as  the  known  common  law  of  Europe 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  powers :  the  queftion  had  only  been  (as 
it  mull  happen)  on  the  more  oriels  inclination  of  that  balance. 

This  general  balance  was  regarded  in  four  principal 
points  of  view: — the  great  middle  balance,  which 
comprehended  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain ;  the  ba- 
lance OF  the  north;  the  balance,  external  and  in- 
ternal, of  Germany;  and  the  balance  of  Italy.  In 
all  thofe  fyftems  of  balance,  England  was  the  power  to 
whofe  cuftody  it  was  thought  it  might  be  moll  fafely  com- 
mitted. 

France,  as  (he  happened  to  Hand,  fecured  the  balance^ 
or  endangered  it.  Without  queftion  Ihe  had  been  long 
the  fecurity  for  the  balance  of  Germany,  and  under  her 
aufpices  the  fyftem,  if  not  formed,  had  been  at  leaft  per- 
fected. She  was  fo  in  fome  meafure  with  regard  to  Italy,  more 
than  occafionally.  She  had  a  clear  intereft  in  the  balance 
of  the  North,  and  had  endeavoured  to  prefcrve  it.  But 
when  we  began  to  treat  with  the  prefent  France,  or  more 
properly  to  proftrate  ourfelves  to  her,  and  to  try  if  wc 
ihould  be  admitted  to  ranfom  our  allies,  upon  a  fyftem  of 
mutual  conceftion  and  compenfation,  we  had  nc^  one  of 
the  ufual  facilities.  For  ftrft,  we  had  not  the  fmalleft  in^^ 
dication  of  a  delire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;: 
but  rather  the  direct  contrary.  Men  da  not  make  facri- 
fices  to  obtain  what  they  da  not.  defire :  and  as-  for  the 
balance  of  power,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  admitted  by 
France  either  on  the  general  fyftem,  or  with  regard  to  the 
particular  fyftems  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  in  the  whole 
body  of  their  authorized  or  encouraged  reports  and  di(- 
cuilions  upon  the  theory  of  the  diplomatick  fyilem,  they 
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conftantly  rejefted  the  very  idea  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  treated  it  as  the  true  caufe  of  all  the  wars  and.  cala- 
mities that  had  afflidled  Europe :  and  their  practice  was 
correfpondent  to  the  dogmatick  pofitions  they  had  laid 
down.  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy  it  was  their  great  ob- 
ject to  deftroy,  and  this  now  openly  avowed  and  ftedfaftly 
aded  upon,  nrjight  have  been  difcerned  with  very  little 
acutene^.of  fight,  from  the  very  firft  dawnings  of  the 
revolution,  to  be  the  main  drift  of  their  policy.  For  they 
profefled  a  refolution  to  deftroy  every  thing  which  can 
hold  ftates  together  by  the  tie  of  opinion* 

Exploding,  therefore,  all  forts  of  balances,  they  avow 
their  defign  to  ere<St  themfelves  into  a  new  defcription  of 
empire,,  which  is  not  grounded  on  any  balance,  but  forms 
a  fort  of  impious  hierarchy,  of  which  France  is  to  be  the 
head  and  the  guardian.  The  law  of  this  their  empire  is 
any  thing  rather  than  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  the  an- 
tient  conventions  of  it's  feveral  ftates,  or  the  antient  opi^ 
nions  which  aflign  to  them  fuperiority  or  pre-eminence  of 
any  fort,  or  any  other  kind  of  conneidon  in  virtue  of  an- 
tient relations*  They  permit,  and  that  is  all,,  the  tempo- 
rary exiftence  of  fome  of  the  old  communities  \.  but  whilft 
they  give  to  thefe  tolerated  ftates  this  temporary  refpite  in 
order  to  fecure  them  in  a  conditioa  of  real  dependance  on. 
themfelves,.  they  inveft  them  on.  every  fide  by  a  body  of 
republicks,,  formed  on  the  model,  and  dependent  often fibly 
as  well  as  fubftantially,.  on  the  will,  of  the  mother  repub- 
lick,  to  which  they  owe  tlieir  origin*  Thefe  are  to  be  fo 
many  garrifons  to  check  and  controul  the  ftates,,  which  are 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old.  model,  until  they  are 
ripe  for  a  change.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  France,  on 
her  new  fyftem,  means  to  form  an  univerfal  empire,  by 
producing^  an.  uniyerfal  revolution.  By  this  means,  form- 
ing. 
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ing  a  new  code  of  communities  according  to  vrhzt  fhe  calls 
the  natural  rights  of  man  and  of  ftates,  (he  pretends  to 
fecure  eternal  peace  to  the  world,  guaranteed  by  her  gene- 
rofity  and  juftice,  which  are  to  grow  with  the  extent  of 
her  power.  To  talk  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  go- 
vernors of  fuch  a  country,  was  a  jargon  which  they  could 
not  underftand  even  through  an  interpreter.  Before  men 
can  tranfatSt  any  affair,  they  muft  have  a  common^iguage 
to  fpeak,  and  fome  common  recognifed  principles  on  which 
they  can  argue,  otherwife  all  is  crofs-purpofe  and  confu- 
iion.  It  was,  therefore,  an  eilential  preliminary  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  to  fix,  whether  the  balance  of  power, 
the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  treaties  of 
different  belligerent  powers  in  paft  times,  when  they  put 
an  end  to  hoftilities,  were  to  be  confidered  as  the  bails  of 
the  prefent  negotiation. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  plan  was  known  when  Lord 
Malmelbury  was  fent  with  his  fcrap  of  equivalents  to 
Paris.  Yet,  in  this  unfortunate  attempt  at  negotiation, 
inffead  of  fixing  thefe  points,  and  affuming  the  b^ance  of 
power  and  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  bafis  to  which  all 
cellions  on  all  fides  were  to  be  fubfervient,  our  fblicitor 
for  peace  was  diredled  to  reverie  that  order.  He  was 
directed  to  make  mutual  concefiions,  on  a  mere  compa- 
rifon  of  their  marketable  value,  the  bafe  of  treaty.  The 
balance  of  power  was  to  be  thrown  in  as  an  inducement, 
and  a  fort  of  make-weight,  to  fupply  the  manifeft  defi- 
ciency which  muft  ftare  him  and  the  world  in  the  face, 
between  thofe  objedts  which  he  was  to  require  the  enemy 
to  furrender,  and  thofe  which  he  had  to  offer  as  a  fair 
equivalent. 

To  give  any  force  to  this  inducement,  and  to  make  it 
anfwer  even  the  fecondary  purpofe  of  equalizing  equiva- 
lents 
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lents  having  in  themieives  no  natural  proportionate  value,, 
it  fuppofed,  that  the  enemiTy.  contrary  to  the  moft  noto- 
rious fa£t>  did  admit  this  balance  of  power  to  be  of  fome 
value»  grea^  or  fmall:  whereas  it  is  plaki^  that  in  the 
enemy^s  eftimate  of  things,  the  confideration  of  the  balance  , 
of  power^  as  we  have  faid  before^  was  £6  far  from  going, 
in  diminution  of  the  value  of  what  the  DireiStory  was  de- 
iired  to  iftrreoder^  or  of  giving  an  additional  price  to  our 
objects  offered  in  exchange*  that  the  hope  of  the  utter 
de£tru£tion  of  that  balance  became  a  new  motive  to  the 
^nto  of  regicides  for  preferving^  as  a  means  for  re^dizing; 
that  hope>  what  we  wiflied  them  to  abandon. 

Thus  ftood  the  bafis  of  the  treaty  on  laying  the  Gift 
fione  of  the  fcmndation.  At  the  very  beft,  upon  our  iiden 
the  queftion  ftood  upon  a  mere  naked  bargaia  and  iale» 
Unthinking  people  here  triumfdied  when  diey  thought 
they  had  obtained  it»  whereas  when  c^tained  as  a  baiis  of 
a  treaty^  it  was  jiuft  the  worft  we  coi^  poffibly  have 
ehofen..  As  to  our  ofier  t&  cede  a  moft  unprofitable^  and» 
indeed,  beggarly  chargeable  counting-houfe  or  two>  in  the 
£aft  Indies,  we  ought  not  to  prefume  that  they  would  con- 
fider  this  as  any  thing  dfe  than  a  mockery.  As  ta  any- 
thing of  real  value^  we  had  nothing  under  Heaven  to^ 
•flfer  (for  which  we  were  not  ourfelves  in  a  very  dubious 
firuggle)  except  the  ifhmd  of  Martinico  only.  When  this 
obje<St  was  to  be  weighed  agaii^  the  diredlorial  conquefts,. 
merely  as  an  object  of  a  value  at  market,  the  principle  of 
barter  became  perfedify  ridicuk>us ;.  a  iingle  quarter  in  the 
fingle  city  of  Amfterdam^  was  worth  ten  Martinicos^  and 
would  have  fold,  for  many  more  years  purchafe  in  any 
market  overt  in  Europe.  How  was  this  grois  and  glaring, 
defedfc  in  the  objeAs  of  exchange  to  be  fupplied  ? — ItF  was< 
to  be  made  up  by  argument.    And.  what  was  that  vpga* 
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mentr — The  extreme  utility  of  poffeflions  in  the  Weft 
Indies  to  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  power  of  France. 
A  very  curious  topick  of  argument  to  be  propofed  and  in- 
litled  on  by  an  ambaffador  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  diredtly 
and  plainly  this — "  Come,  wc  know  that  of  all  things 
you  wifti  a  naval  powxr,  and  it  is  natural  you  fliould, 
who  wifti  to  deftroy  the  very  fources  of  the  Britifh  great- 
nefs,  to  overpower  our  marine,  to  deftroy  our  commerce, 
to  eradicate  our  foreign  influence,  and  to  lay  us  open  to 
an  invafion,  which,  at  one  ftroke,  may  complete  our  fer- 
vitude  and  ruin,  and  expunge  us  from  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Here  I  have  it  in  my  budget,  the  infallible 
arcanum  for  that  purpofe.  You  are  but  novices  in  the  art 
of  naval  refources.  Let  you  have  the  Weft  Indies  back, 
and  your  maritime  preponderance  is  fecured,  for  which 
you  would  do  well  to  be  moderate  in  your  demands  upon 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands.** 

Under  any  drcumftances,  this  is  a  moft  extraordinary 
topick  of  argument ;  but  it  is  rendered  by  much  the  more 
unaccountable,  when  we  are  told,  that  if  the  war  has 
been  diverted  from  the  great  objed:  of  eftablifhing  fociety 
and  good  order  in  Europe  by  deftroying  the  ufurpation  in 
France;  this  diverfioa  was  made  to  increafe  the  naval 
refources  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  lower,  if  not 
annihilate,  thofe  of  the  marine  of  France*  I  leave  all  this 
to  the  very  ferious  reflexion  of  every  Engliftiman. 

This  bafis  was  no  fooner  admitted,  than  the  rejedion  of 
a  treaty  upon  that  fole  foundation  was  a  thing  of  courfe. 
The  enemy  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  a  difcufllon,  as  in 
truth  it  was  not ;  and  immediately,  as  ufiial,  they  began, 
in  the  moft  oppro])rious,  and  moft  infolent  manner,  to 
queftion  our  fincerity  and  good  faith.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  one  fymptom  wanting  of  opennefs  and  fair 
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dealings  What  could  be  more  fair  than  to  lay  open  to  an 
enemy  all  that  you  wiftied  to  obtain,  and  the  price  you 
meant  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  delire  him  to  imitate  your  in- 
genuous proceeding,  and  in  the  fame  manner  to  open  his 
honeft  heart  to  you  ?  Here  was  no  want  of  fair  dealing, 
but  there  was  too  evidently  a  fault  of  another  kind ;  there 
was  much  weaknefs — there  was  an  eager  and  impotent 
defire  of  aflbciating  with  this  unfocial  power,  and  of  at- 
tempting the  connexion  by  any  means  however  raanifeftly 
feeble  and  ineffe^tuah  The  event  was  committed  to 
chance;  that  is,  to  fuch  a  manifeftation  of  the  delire  of 
France  for  peace,  as  would  induce  the  Directory  to  forget 
the  advantages  they  had  in  the  fyftem  of  barter.  Accord- 
ingly the  general  defire  for  fuch  a  peace  was  triumphantly 
reported  from  the  moment  that  Lord  Malmefbury  had  fet 
his  foot  on  ihore  at  Calais. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Directory  was  compelled 
againft  it's  will  to  accept  the  bafis  of  barter  (as  if  that  had 
tended  to  accelerate  the  work  of  pacification !)  by  the 
voice  of  all  France.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  the  Diredlors 
would  have  continued  to  liften  to  that  voice  to  which  it 
feems  they  were  fo  obedient :  they  w;ould  .have  proceeded 
with  the  negotiation  upon  that  bafis.  But  the  fa<5l  is,  that 
they  inftantly  broke  up  the  negotiation,  as  foon  as  they 
had  obliged  our  ambaffador  to  violate  all  the  principles  of 
treaty,  and  weakly,  raftily,  and  unguardedly,  to  expofe, 
without  any  counter-propolition,  the  whole  of  our  projeA 
with  regard  to  ourfelves  and  our  allies,  and  without  hold- 
ing out  the  fmalleft  hope  that  they  would  admit  the  fmalleft 
part  of  our  pretenfions. 

When  they  had  thus  drawn  from  us  all  that  they  could 
draw  out,  they  expelled  Lord  Malmefbury,  and  they  ap- 
pealed for  the  propriety   of  their  conduit,  to  that  very 
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France  which,  we  thought  proper  to  fuppofe,  had  driven 
them  to  this  fine  conceffion ;  and  I  do  not  find,  that  in 
either  divifion  of  the  family  of  thieves,  the  younger 
branch,  or  the  elder,  or  in  any  other  body  whatlbever, 
there  was  any  indignation  excited,  or  any  tumult  raifed ; 
©r  any  thing  like  the  virulence  of  oppolition  which  was 
lliewn  to  the  king's  miniflers  here,  on  account  of  that 
tranfa(5tion. 

Notwithilanding  all  this,  it  feems  a  hope  is  ftill  enter- 
rained,  that  the  Directory  will  have  that  tenderncfs  for  the 
earcafe  of  their  country,  by  whofe  very  diftemper,  and  on 
whofe  feftering  wounds,  like  vermin,  they  are  fed,  that 
thefe  pious  patriots  will  of  themfelves  come  into  a  more 
moderate  and  reafonable  way  of  thinking  and  adting.  In 
the  name  of  wonder,  what  has  infpired  our  miniftry^ 
with  this  hope  any  more  than  with  their  former  expedka^- 
tions  ? 

Do  thefe  hopes  only  arife  from  continual  difappoint^ 
ment?  Do  they  grow  out  of  the  ufual  grounds  of 
defpair  ?  What  is  there  to  encourage  them,  in  the  con- 
duct, or  even  in  the  declarations  of  the  ruling  piMvers  in. 
France,  from  the  firft  formation  of  their  mifchievous  re- 
publick  to  the  hour  in  which  I  w^rite  ?  Is  not  the  Direc- 
tory compofed  of  the  fame- junto  ?  Are  they  not  the  iden- 
tical men,  who,  from  the  bafe  and  ibrdid  vices  whkh  be«- 
longed  to  their  original  place^  and  fifuation,  afpired  to  the 
dignity  of  crimes;  and  from  the  dirtieft,  lowefty  moflr 
fraudulent,,  and  moft  knaviib  of  chicaners^,  afcended  in  the 
ftale  of  robbery,  fecril'ege,  and  afi^flination  in.  aU  it*s 
ibrms,  till  at  laft  they  had  imbrued  their  impious  hands- 
in  the  blood  of  their  fovereign  ?  Is  ir  from  thefe  men 
that  we  are  to  hope  for  this  paternal-  tendemefs  to  their 
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country,  and  this  facred  regard  for  the  peace  and  happi* 
nefs  of  all  nations  ? 

But  it  feems  there  is  flill  another  lurking  hope,  akin  to. 
that  which  duped  us  fo  egregiouily  before,  when  our  de^ 
lightf ul  bails  was  accepted :  we  ilill  flatter  ourfelves  that 
the  publick  voice  of  France  will  compel  this  Dire6tory  to 
more  moderation.     Whence  does  this  hope  arife  ?     What 
publick  voice  is  there  in  France?     There  are,   indeed, 
fome  writers,  who,  iince  this  monfter  of  a  Directory  has 
.obtained  a  great  regular  military  force  to  guard  them,  are 
indulged  in  a  fufficient  liberty  of  writing,  and  fome  of 
them  write  well  undoubtedly.     But  the  world  knows  that 
in  France  there  is  no  publick,  that  the  country  is  com*- 
pofed  but  of  two   defcriptions ;    audacious   tyrants   and 
trembling  flaves.     The  contefts  between  the  tyrants  is  the 
only  vital  principle  that  can  be  difcerned  in  France.     The 
only  thing  which  there  appears  like  fpirit,   is  amongil 
their  late  aflbciates,  and  fafteft  friends  of  the  Dire^ory, 
the  more  furious  and  untameable  part  of  the  jacobins. 
This  difcontented   member  of   the   faction   does   almoft 
balance  the  reigning  diviiions ;  and  it  threatens  every  mo^ 
raent  to  predominate.      For  the  prefent,   however,    the 
dread  of  their  fury  forms  ibme  fort  of  fecurity  to  their 
fellows,  who  now  exercife  a  more  regular,  and  therefore 
a  fomewhat  lefs  ferocious  tyranny.     Moft  of  the  flaves 
chufe  a  quiet,  however  relu<5tant,  fubmiilion  to  thofe  who 
are  ibmewhat  fatiated  with  blood,  and  who,  like  wolves, 
are  a  little  more  tame  from  being  a  little  lefs  hungry,  in 
preference  to  an  irruption  of  the  famifhed  devourers,  who 
are  prowling  and  howling  about  the  fold. 

This  circumdance  afTures  fome  degree  of  permanence 
to  the  power  of  thofe,  whom  we  know  to  be  permanently 
our  rancorous   and   in)placable  enemies.     But  to  thole 
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very  enemies,  who  have  fworn  our  deilru6tion,  we  have 
ourfelves  given  a  further  and  far  better  fecurity  by  ren- 
dering the  caufe  of  the  royalifts  defperate.  Thofe  brave 
and  virtuous,  but  unfortunate  adherents  to  the  antienft 
conftitution  of  their  country,  after  the  miferable  (laughters 
which  have  been  made  in  that  body,  after  all  their  lofleS 
by  emigration,  are  ftill  numerous,  but  unable  to  exert 
themfelves  againft  the  force  of  the  ufurpation,  evidently 
countenanced  and  upheld  by  thofe  very  princes  who  had 
called  them  to  arm  for  the  fupport  of  the  legal  monarchy* 
Where  then,  after  chacing  thefe  fleeting  hopes  erf  ours 
from  point  to  point  of  the  political  horizon,  are  they  at 
kift  really  found?  Not  where,  under  Providence,  the 
hopes  of  Englifhmen  ufed  to  be  placed,  in  our  own  cou*- 
rage  and  in  our  own  virtues,  hut  in  the  moderation  and 
virtue  of  the  moft  atrocious  monfters  that  have  ever  dis- 
graced and  plagued  mankind* 

The  only  excufe  to  be  made  for  all  our  mendicant  di^ 
plomacy  is  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  all  other  mendi^- 
cancy; — namely,  that  it  has  'been  founded  on  abfolute 
neceffity.  This  defer ves  cbnfideration.  Neceflity,  as  k 
has  no  law,  fo  it  has  no  fhame  ;  but  moral  neceffity.  is  not 
Kke  metaphyfical,  or  even  phyficah  In  that  category,  it 
is  a  word  of  loofe  fignification,  and  conveys  different  ideas- 
to  different  minds.  To  the  low-minded,  the  flighteft  ne- 
ceflity becomes  an  invincible  neceflity.  ^^  The  flothfid 
**  man  faith.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  I  fliall  be 
"  devoured  in  the  ftreets."  But  when  the  neceflity  pleaded 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  vices  of  him 
who  alledges  it,  the  whining  tones  of  common-place  beg- 
garly rhetorick,  produce  nothing  but  indignation  ;  becaufe 
they  indicate  a  defire  of  keeping  up  a  diftionourable  exif^ 
ence,  without  utility  to  others,  aiid  without  dignity  to 
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itfelf ;  bccaufe  they  aim  at  obtaining  the  Iduei  of  labour 
without  induftry;  attd  by  frauds  would  draw  from  the 
companion  of  others,  what  men  ought  to  owe  .to  theit 
own  fpirit  ami  their  own  exertions. 

I  am  thoroughly  fatfsfic^  that  if  we  degrade  ourfelves^ 
it  is  the  degradation  Which  will  fubjedt  us  to.  the  yoke  of 
neceffity,  and,  not  that  it  is  n^c^ffity  whieh  has  brought 
on  our  degradation.  In  this  farbe  chaos^  where  light  >and 
darknefs  are  ftruggling'togetiier,  itheojien  fubfcripcioQ  of 
laft  year,  with  all  it*s  circumft^nces,  muft  have  given  us 
no  little  gli(ti  muring  of  hojie^  not  (as  T  have  heard,  it 
was  vainly  difcovirfed)  that  the  loaa  .could  prove  a  crutch 
to  a  lame  negotiation  abroad ;  and  that  the  whiff  and  wind 
of  it  rnUfl  at  once  have  difpofdd  the  enemies,  of  all  tran- 
quillity to  a  defire  for  peace..  Judging  on  the  faae  of 
fa^ts,  if  on  them  it  had  any  ieffedt  at  all,  it  had  the  ^ceA 
contrary  effect  4  for  very  foon  after  the  Joan  became  pub- 
lick  at  Paris,  the  negotiation  ended,  ^  and  our  ambaiS^or 
was  ignominioufly  expelled.  My  view  of  this  was  dif- 
ferent :  I  liked  the  loan,  not  from  the  influence  .which  it 
ihight  have  on'  the  enemy,  but  on  account  of  :the  tepaper 
which  it  indicated  in  our  own  people.  .This  alon^e  is  a 
confideration  of  any  importance.;  becaufe  ^1  .calculatioR, 
formed  upon  a  fuppofed  relation  of  the  habitudes  of  others 
to  our  own,  under  the  prefent  circumflances,  is  weak  and 
fallacious.  The  adverfary  muft  be  judged,  not  by  wJiat 
we  are,  or  by  what  we  wifli  him  to  be,  but  by  what  we 
muft  know  he  afhially  is;  unlefs  we  choofe  to  Ibut  our 
eyes  and  our  ears  to  the  uniform  tenour  of  all  his  dif- 
courfes,  and  to  hh  uniform  courfe  in  all  his  anions.  .We 
may  be  deluded;  but'  we  cannot  pretend -that  we  have 
been  difappointed.  The  .old  rule  of,  Ne  te  quajiveris 
txirOy  is  a  precept  as  available  in  policy  as  it  is.  in  morals. 

Let 
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Let  us  leave  off  fpeculating  upon  the  difpoiition  and  the 
wants  of  the  enemy.  Let  us  deicend  into  our  own 
bofoms ;  let  us  afk  ourfelves  what  are  our  duties*  and 
what  are  our  njeans  of  difdbarging  them.  In  what  heart 
are  you  at  home ?  How  far  may  an.Engiifh  minifter  con- 
fide in  the  afiedtions,  in  the  confidence,  in  the  force  of 
an  EngliQi  peoplie?  •  Whal;  does  he.  find  us  when  he  puts 
us  to  the  proof  of  what  EngUlh  intereft  and  £ngU(h  ho- 
nour demand?  It  is»  as.  funsiihing  an  anfwer  to  thefe 
<Iueftions  that  I  confider.the  circumftaoces  of  the  loaa. 
The  effeA  on  the  enemy  is  not  in  what  he  may  fpeculate 
on  our  refources»  but  in  what  he  (haH  feel  from  our 
arms. 

The  drcumftances  of  the  loaii  have  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  three  cajHtal  points,  which,  if  they  are  properly 
u&d,  may  be  advantageous  to  the  future  liberty  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  In  die  firft  {dace,  the  loan  demons 
ftrates,  in  regard  to  inilrumental  refources,  the  compe- 
tency of  this  kingdom  to  the  aiiertion  of  the  common 
caufe,  and  to  the  maintenance  and  fuperintendance  of 
that,  which  it  is  it*s  duty,  and  it*s  glory  to  hold,  and  to 
watch  overo«^the  Ixdance  of  power  throughout  the  Chrii^ 
tian  wofld.  Secondly,  it  biings  to  ligbt  what,  under  the 
moft  difcowaging  appearances, .  I  always  reckoned  on ; 
that  with  it's  antient  phyiical  force,  not  only  unimpaired, 
but  augmented,  it*&  antient  ffHrit  is  ftill  alive  in  the  Briti0i 
nation.  It  proves,  that  for  their  application  there  is  a 
fykit  equal  to  the  refources,  for  it*8  energy  above  then). 
It  proves  that  there  exifts,  though  not  always  viiible,  a 
ipirit  which  nev^  fails  to  come  forth  whenever  it  is  htu- 
ally  invoked;  a  fpirit  which  will  give  no  equivocal  re- 
fponfe,  hot  fuch  as  will  hearten  the  titntdity,  and  fix  the 
irref<4ution  of  hefitating  prudence;  a  ipictt  which  wiU  be 
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ready  to  perform  all  the  taflcs  that  iball  be  impofed  upon 
it  by  pubtick  honour.  Thirdly^,  the  loan  difplays  an 
abundant  confidence  in  his  Majefty's  government,  as  ad* 
miniftered  by  his  pwfent  fervants,  in  the  profecution  of  a 
war  which  the  people  tonfidcr,  not  as  »war  made  on  the 
fnggeftion  of  minifters,  and  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the 
ambition  or  pride  of  ftatefmen,  but  as  a  war  of  their 
own,  and  in  defence  of  that  very  property  which  they  ex» 
pend  for  it^  fupport;  a  war  for  that  order  of  tilings, 
from  which  -^ry  thing  valuable  that  they  poflefs  is  de- 
rived^ aiid  lii  which  order  ak)ne  it  can'  pioflibi7  be  main<^ 
tained. 

I-  hear  in  derogation  of  the  Tahie  of  tihe  fafl:,  from> 
which  I  draw  inferences  fo  favourable  to  the  Ipirit  of  the 
people,  and  to  it's  juft  expe(5tation  from  mini^rs,  that  the 
eighteen  million  loan  is  Ufthe  oonlldered  in  no  other  light,, 
than  as  taking  advantage '  of  a  very  lucrative  bargain  held 
outtothefuWfciibers.  I  do  not  In  truth  believe  it*  AM 
the  circtimllahces  which  attended  the  fiibfcription  ftrongly 
fpok^'a-  di^retit  language;  Be  it,,  however,  as  thefe  de- 
tractors fay;  TPhls  with  me  derogates  Uttle^  or  rather  no- 
thing at  all,  from  the  politick  value  and  importance  of 
the  faft.  I  Ihould  be  very  fony  if  the  tranfa<5tion  was 
not  fuch  a  bargain,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  been  a. 
fair  one.  A  corrupt  and  improvident  loony  like  every 
thing  elfe  corrupt  or  prodigal^  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned :  but  there  is  a  (bort-fighted  parfimony  ilill  more 
fatal  than  an  unforefeeing  expence.  The  value  of  money 
muft  be  judged  fike  every  thing,  elfe  from  ii*8  rate  at  mar-, 
ket.  To  force  that  market,  or  any  market,  is  of  alt 
•  things  the  moft  dangerous.  For  a  (mall  temporary  be- 
nefit, the  fpring  of  all  pubtick' credk  might  be  relaxed  for 
ever.     The  monied  men  have  a  right  to  look  to  advantage 
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in  the  inveftmeht  of  their  property.  To  advance  their 
money  they  rifk  it;  an^l  the  rilk  is  to  be  included  in  the 
price*  If  they  wer6  to  incur  a.  lofs,  that  lofs  would 
amount  to  a  tax  on  that  peculiar  fpecies-  of  property.  In 
.effe<St,  it  would  be.  the  raoft  unjuit  iind  impolitick  of  all 
things,  unequal  taxation.  It  .would  throw  upon  one  de* 
fcription  of  perfons  in  theconmiunity,  that  burthen  whjch 
ought  by  fair  and  equitable  diftribution  to  reft  upon  the 
whole.  None  on  account,  of  their  dignity  fhould  b^ 
exempt;  none  (pceferving  due  proportio^Xon.a^ioQ^nt  of 
the  fcantinefs  of  their  means.  Jhe .raomeBt;a  n\an  is 
exempted  from  the  maintenance  of  the  community,  he 
is  in  a  fort  feparated  from  it.  Helofes  the  place  of,  a  ci- 
tizen. .  ; 
.  So  it  is  in  all  taxation ;  but  in  a  bargaifih  .^l^n  terms 
of  lofs  are  looked  for  by  the  borrower  from  the  l^ider, 
compulfion,  or  what  virtually  is  compulfion,  in^gduces 
itfelf  into  the  place. of  treaty.  When  compuIiiQEr^may  be 
at  all  ufed  by  a  flate  in:  borrowing,  the.  occaiiORri9)^  de- 
termine. But  the  compuliion  ought  to -l^e-JniP^ib  and 
well  defined,  and  well  .diftinguiflied ;  for  otherwife  treaty 
only  weakens  the  energy  of  compulfion,  while  compulfion 
deftroys  the  freedom  of  a.  bargain.  :The  advantage  of 
both  is  loft  by  the  confufion  of  things  in  their  nature 
utterly  unfociable.  It. would  be  to  introduce  compulfion 
into  that  in  which  freedom  and  exiftence  are  the  fame ;  I 
mean  credit.  The  moment  that  fhame,  or  fear,  or  force, 
are  directly  or  indire(5tly  applied  to  a  loan,  credit  periflies.- 
There  muft  be  fome  impulfe  befides  publick  fpirit,  to 
put  private  intereft  into  motion  along  with  it.  Monied 
mfen  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fet  a  value  on  their  money ;  if 
they  did  not,  there*  could  be  no  monied  men.  This  defire 
■i>f  accumulation,  is  a  principle  without  which  the  means 
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of  their  fervtce  to  the  ftate  could  not  exift.  The  love  of 
lucre,  though  foraetimes  carried  to  a  ridiculous,  fbmetimes 
to  a  vicious  excefs,  is  the  grand  caufe  of  profperity  to  all 
ftates.  In  this  natural,  this  reafonable,  this  powerful, 
this  prolificl^  principle,  it  is  for  the  fatyrift  to  expofe  the 
ridiculous ;  it  is  for  the  moralift  to  cenfure  the  vicious ;  it 
is  for  the  fympathetick  heart  to  reprobate  the  hard  and 
cruel ;  it  is  for  the  judge  to  animadvert  on  the  fraud,  the 
extortion,  and  the  oppreffion :  but  it  is  for  the  ftatefman 
to  employ  it  as  he  finds  it,  with  all  it*s  concomitant  ex- 
cellencies, with  all  it*s  imperfe<5tions  on  it's  head.  It  is  his 
part,  in  this  cafe,  as  it  ii  in  all  other  cafes,  where  he  is 
to  make  ufe  of  the  general  energies  of  nature,  to  take 
them  as  he  finds  them. 

.  After  aH,  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  as  too  com- 
monly, almoft  indeed  generally,  it  is  imagined,  that  the 
publick  borrower  and  the  private  lender,  are  two  adverfe 
parties  with  different  and  contending  interefis ;  and  that 
what  is  given  to  the  one,  is;  wholly  taken  from  the  other. 
Conflituted  as  our  fyftem  of  finance  and  taxation  is,  the 
interefts  of  the  contracting  parties  cannot  well  be  fepa- 
rated,  whatever  they  may  reciprocally  intend.  He  who  is 
the  hard  lender  of  to-day,  to-morrow  is  the  generous  con- 
tributor to  his  own  payment.  For  example,  the  laft  loan 
is  raifed  on  publick  .taxes,  which  are  defigned  to  produce 
annually  two  millions  fterling.  At  firft  view,  this  is  an 
annuity  of  two  millions  dead  charge  upon  the  publick  in 
favour  of  certain  monied  men;  but  infpedt  the  thing 
more  nearly,  follow  the  ftream  in  it*s  meanders ;  and  you 
will  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fall^y  in  this  flate  of 
things. 

I.  take  it,  that  whoever  confiders  any  man*s  expenditure 
of  hifi  income,  old  or  ne^  (I  fpeak  of  certain  clafies  in 
life)  will  find  a  full  third  of  it  to  go  in  taxes,  direct  or 
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indireft.     If  fo,  this  new-created  income  of  two  millions 
will  probably  furnifh  665,000!.  (I  avoid  broken  numbers) 
towards  the  payment  of  it*s  own  interelt,  or  to  the  iinkiag 
of  it's  own  capital,     So  it  is  with  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lick  debt.     Suppofe  it  any  given  fum,  it  is  a  fallacious 
eftimate  of  the  afiairs  of  a  nation  to  conHder  it  as  a  mere 
burthen;  to  a  degree  it  is  fo  without  queilion>  but  not 
wholly  fo,  nor  any  thing  like  it.     If  the  income  from  the 
intereft  be  fpent,  the  above  proportion  returns  again  into 
the  publick  Aock :  infomuch,  that  taking  the  intereft  of 
the  whole  debt  to  be  twdve  million,  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pound,  (it  is  fomething  more)  not  lefs  than  a  fum  of 
four  million  one  hundred  thoufand  pound  comes  back 
again  to  the  publick  through  the  channel  of  impofition* 
If  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  that  income  be  faved,.  fo 
much  new  capital  is  generated;  the  infallible  operation  of 
which  is  to  lower  the  value  of  money,  and  coniequently 
to  conduce  towards  the  improvement  of  publick  credit. 
'     I  take  the  expenditure  of  the  ciq>itaHJJ,  not  the  value 
of  the  capital,  as  my  ftandard ;  becaufe  it  is  the  itandard 
upon  which  amongfk  us,  property  as  an  obje&  of  taxation, 
is  rated.     In  this  country,  land  and  offices  only  excepted, 
we  raife  no  faculty  tax.     We  prefervc  the  feculty  from 
the  expence.     Our  taxes,  for  the  far  greater  portion,  ily 
over  the  heads  of   the  loweft  clafles.     They  efcape  toa 
who,  with  better  ability,  voluntarily  fubjeft  themfelves  to* 
the  hadh  difcipline  of  a  rigid  necefiity.     With  us,  labour 
and  frugs^ity,  the  parents  of  riches,  are  fpared,  and  wifely 
too.     The  moment  men  ceafe  to  augment  the  commoa 
ftock,  the  moment  they  no  longer  enrich  it  by  their  in->^ 
duftry  or  their  felf-denial,  their  luxury   and  even  their 
eafe  are  obliged  to  pay  contribution  to  the  publick ;  not 
becaufe  they  are  vicious  principles,  but  becaufe  they  are 
I  unpxaoduAlve.. 
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tioprodu^ve.  If,  in  fa<5t,  the  intereft  padd  by  the  pub- 
lick  had  not  thus  revolved  again  into  it*s  own  fund;  if 
this  fecretion  had  not  again  been  abforbed  into  the  mafs  of 
l>lood,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  the  nation  to 
have  exifted  to  this  time  under  fuch  a  debt.  But  under 
the  debt  it  does  exift  and  jBourilh ;  and  this  fiourifhing 
ftate  of  exillence  in  no  fmall  degree  is  owing  to  the  con- 
tribution from  the  debt  to  the  payment.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  taken  from  that  capital  by  too  clofe  a  bar- 
gain, is  but  a  deiufive  advantage,  it  is  fo  much  loft  to  the 
publick  in  another  way.  This  matter  cannot  on  the  one 
fidt  or  the  other,  be  metaphyfically  purfued  to  the  ex- 
treme, but  it  is  a  cotifideratioo  of  which,  in  all  difcufiions 
of  this  kind,  we  ought  never  wholly  to  loCs  iight. 

It  is  never,  therefore,  wife  to  quarrel  with  the  interefted 
views  of  m^,  whilft  they  are  combined  with  the  publick 
intereft  and  promote  it :  it  is  our  bufinefjl  to  tie  the  knot) 
if  poffible*  clofer.  Refources  that  afe  derived  from  ex- 
traordinary virtues,  as  fuch  virtues  are  rare,  fb  they  muft 
be  unprodu<5tive.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  monied  man  to 
pledge  his  property  on  the  welfare  of  his  country;  he 
ihews  that  he  places  his  treafure  ^here  his  heart  is ;  and^ 
revolving  in  this  cifde,  \re  know  that  "  wherever  a  main's 
<*  treafure  is,  there  his  heart  will  be  alfo.*'  For  thefe 
reafcms  and  on  thefe  principles,  I  have  been  fbrry  to  fee 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  with  more  good 
meaning  than  forelight  and  conlideratioA,  towards  railing 
the  annual  intereft  of  this  loan  by  foivaDe  Gontrlbutions. 
Wherever  a  reguiar  revenue  is  e{blt3iih^#  theiie  vciumary 
contribution  can  anfwer  no  purpbfe,  bot  to  diibrder  and 
diftuil)  it  in  ifs  courfe.  To  recur  to  fuch  aids  is,  for  to 
much  to  diflblve  the  community,  and  to  returh  to  a  ftate 
of  unconnected  nature.      And  even  if  fuch  a  ftipply 
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fiiovild  be  prodnflive,  in  a  degree  commenfurate  to  it*s  obi 
j(B<St,  it  muft  alfo  be  productive  of  much  vexation,  and 
much  oppreflion.  Either  the  citizens,  by  the  propofed 
duties,  pay  their  proportion  according  to  fome  rate  made 
by  publick  authority,  or  they  do  not.  If  the  law  be  well 
made,  and  the  contributions  founded  on  juft  proportions, 
every  thing  fuper-added  by  fomething  that  is  not  as  re- 
gular as  law,  and  as  uniform  in  k*s  operation,  will  become 
more  or  lefs  out  of  proportion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
law  be  not  made  upon  proper  calculation,  it  is  a  difgrace 
to  the  publick  wifdom,  which  fails  in  fkill  to  aflefs  the 
citizen  in  juft  meafure,  and  according  to  his  means.  But 
the  hand  of  authority  is  not  always  the  moft  heavy  hand. 
It  is  obvious,  that  men  may  be  opprefled  by  many  ways, 
befides  thofe  which  take  their  courfe  from  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  ftate.  Suppofe  the  payment  to  be  wholly 
difcretionary.  Whatever  has  it's  origin  in  caprice,  is  fure 
not  to  improve  in  it's  progrefs,  nor  to  end  in  reafon.  It 
is  impoiiible  for  each  private  individual  to  have  any  mea- 
fure conformable  to  the  particular  condition  of  each  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  to  the  general  exigencies  of  his  country, 
Tis  a  random'  ftiot  at  beft. 

When  men  proceed  in  this  irregular  mode,  the  firft 
i»ntributor  is  apt  to  grow  peevifti  with  his  neighbours. 
He  is  but  too  well  difpofed  to  meafure  their  misans  by  his 
own*  envy,  and  not  by  the  real  ftate  of  their  fortunes, 
which  he  can  rardy  know,  and  which  it  may  in  them  be 
an  a<St  of.the  grofleft  imprudence  to  ♦reveal.  Hence  the 
odium  and  lalfitude,  with  which  people  will  look  upon  a 
provifion  for  the  publick,  which  is  bought  by  difcord  at 
the  expence  of  focial  quiet.  Hence  the  bitter  heart-burn- 
ings, and  the  war  of  tongues  which  is  fo  often  the  pre- 
lude to  other  wars.  Nor  is  it  every  contribution,  called 
S  voluntary. 
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voluntary,  which  is  according  to  the  free  will  of  the  giver. 
A  falfe  ihame,  or  a  falfe  glory,  againft  his  feelings,  and 
his  judgment,  may  tax  an  individual  to  the  detriment  o^ 
his  foniily,  and  in  wrong  of  his  creditors.  A  pretence  of 
publick  fjMrit  may  difable  him  from  the  performance  of 
his  private  duties.  It  may  difable  him  even  from  paying 
the  legitimate  contributions  which  he  is  to  furnifti  ac  . 
cording  to  the  prefcript  of  law;  but  what  is  the  moft 
dangerous  of  aH  isj  that  malignant,  difpofition.  to  which 
this  mode  of  contribution  evidently  tends,  and  which  at 
length  leaves  the  comparatively  indigent,  to  judge  of  the 
wealth,  and  to  prefcribe  to  the  opulent,  or  thofe  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  fuch,  the  ufe  they  are  to  make  of 
their  fortunes.  From  thence  it  is  but  one  ftep  to  the  fub- 
Verfion  of  all  property* 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  fuppofing  that  fuch  things 
enter  into  the  purpofes  of  thofe  excellent  perfons  whofe 
zeal  has  led  them  to  this  kind  of  meafure.;  but  the  mea« 
fure  itfelf  wi'Ulead  them  beyond  their  intention,  and  what 
is  begun  with  the  beft'  defigns,  bad  men  will  perverfdy 
improve  to  the  worft  of  their  purpofes.  An  iH-founded 
plaolibility  in  great  ;aflfairs  is  a  real  evil.  In  France  we 
have  feen  the  wickedeft  and  moft  foolifh  of  men,,  the  con- 
ftitutlon-mongers  of  1789,  purfiiing  this  very  courfe,  and 
ending  in  this  very  event.  Thefe  projectors  of  deception 
fet  on  foot  •  two  modes  of  voluntary  contribution  to  the^ 
ftate.  The  firfl^  they  called  patriotick  gifts.  Thefe,'  for 
the  greater  part.mrere  hot .  more  ridiculotis  in  the  mode-y 
than  contemptible- in  the  prqjed.  .  The  other,  which,  they 
called  the  patriotiakccontribution,  was  expe<5led  to  amount 
to  a  fourth  of  the  fortunes,  of.  individuals, r  but  at^  their 
own  will  and. on  their  Jown  eftimate ;  but  this  contribiMioft 
tlireatening  to  fall  >  infinitely  1  ihort^.qf  their  hopes,  the^r 
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foon  made  it  compulfory,  both  inthe  rate  and  ia  the  levy, 
beginning  in  fraud,  and  ending,  as  all  the  frauds  of  power 
end,  in  plain  violence.  All  thefe  devices  to  prodoce  an 
involuntary  will,  were  under  the  pretext  of  relieving  the 
more  indigent  claiies,  but  the  principle  of  voluiitary  con- 
tribution, however  delufive,  being  once  eftablilhed,  thefe 
lower  clafles  UrA,  and  then  all  claiies,  were  encouraged  to 
throw  off  the  regular  methodical  payments  to  the  ftate  as 
fo  many  badges  of  flavery.  Thus  all  regular  revenue 
failing,  thefe  impoftors  railing  the  fuperftrudure  qn  the 
fame  cheats  with  which  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  greatnefs,  and  not  content  with  a  portion  of  the  po(^ 
feffions  of  the  rich,  conflfcated  the  whole,  and  to  {Movent 
them  frohi  reclaiming  their  rights,  murdered  the  pro« 
prietors.  The  Whole  of  the  procefs  has  pafled  before  our 
eyes,  and  been  conducted  indeed  with  a  greater  degree  of 
rapidity  than  could  be  expeftied. 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  publick  contributions  ought 
only  to  be  raifed  by  the  publick  will.  By  the  judicious 
form  of  our  conftitution,  the  publick  contribution  is  in 
k*s  name  and  fubflance  a  grant.  In  it's  origin  it  is  truly 
voluntary ;  not  voluntary,  aooording  to  the  irregular,  un- 
ready, capricious  will  of  individuals,  bdt  acocM^ing  to  the 
will  and  wifdom  of  the  whole  popular  mafs,  in  the  only  w^y 
in  which  will  and  wifdom  can  go  together.  This  voluntary 
grant  obtaining  in  it's  progrefs  the  force  of  a  law,  a  ge- 
neral neceffity  which  takes  away.  aU  merit,  and  confe- 
quently  all  jealcnafy  from  individuals,  OMnprefies,  equsdizes, 
and  fatisfies  the  whole ;  furring  no  noani  to  judge  of  his 
neighbour^  or  to  arrogate  any  thing  to  himfdf.  If  their 
will  complies  with  .their  obligation,  tile  great  end  is 
anfwered  in  thfe  happi^ft  mode;  if  the  win  xeiilb  the 
burthen, .  evepy  one  'lofes  *  gncat  p»t  of  hi»  own  wiH  as  a 
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commoa  lot.  After  all,  perhaps  contributions  raifed  by  a 
charge  on  luxury,  or  that  degree  of  convenience  which 
approaches  fo  near  as  to  be  confounded  with  luxury,  is 
the  only  mode  of  contribution  which  may  be  with  truth 
termed  voluntary. 

I  might  reft  here,  and  take  the  loan  I  fpeak  of  as  lead- 
ing to  a  folution  of  that  queftion,  which  I  propofed  iti 
niy  firft  letter :  "  Whether  the  inability  of  the  country  to- 
•*  profecute  the  war,  did  neceflitate  a  fubmiffion  to  the 
•*  indignities  and  the  calamities  of  a  peace  with  the  regi- 
»'  cide  power.*  But  give  me  leave  to  purfue  this  pcMnt  ai 
little  fuither; 

I  know  that  it  has  been  a  cry  ufual  on  this  occadbn,  as- 
it  has  been  upon  occaflons  whepe  fuch  a  cry  could,  have- 
lefs  apparent  juftification>,  that  great  diftrefs  and  mifery^ 
have  been  the  consequence  of  this  war,  by  the  burthens 
brought  and  laid  upcm  the  people.  But  to  know  where 
the  burthen  really  liesy  and  where  it  pre^s,  we  muli 
divide  the  people.  As  to  the  commoa  people,  their  fiock. 
is  in  their  per^s  and  in  their  earnings.  I  deny  that  the 
ftock  of  tlieir  pet^ns  is  diminilhed  in  a  greater  proportion' 
than  the  common  fources  of  populoufnefs  abundantly  fill 
«p ;.  I  mean  ccHiftant  employment ;:  proportioned  pay  ac-* 
cording  to  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  where  the  ibil  fails^. 
according  to  the  operation  of  the  general  capital ;:  plentiful 
raouriihmetit  to  vigorous  labour  \  comfortable  provision  to 
decrepid  age^  to  (»rphan  infancy^  and  to  accidental  malady.. 
I  fay  nothing  to  the  policy  of  the  proviiion  for  the  pdor». 
in  all  the  variety  of  fac6»  under  which  it  jM-efents  itfelf. 
This  is  the  matter  of  another  enquiry.  I  anly  juft  fpeak. 
of  it  as  of  a  fa^r  t^en  with  others^  to  fupport  me  in 
my  denial  that  hitherto  any  mie  of  the  ordinary  fources  c^ 
the  iocseafe  of  mankind  is  dried  up  by  this  war.     I 
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affirm^  what  I  can  well  prove,  that  the  wafle  has  been 
lefs  than  the  fupply.  To  fay  that  in  war  no  man  muft 
be  killed,  is  to  fay  that  there  ought  to  be  no  war.  This 
they  may  fay,  who  wifti  to  talk  idly,  and  who  would  dif- 
play  their  humanity  at  the  expence  of  their  honefty,  or 
their  underftanding.  If  more  lives  are  loft  in  this  war 
than  neceflity  requires,  they  are  loft  by  mifcondu<St  or 
miftake,  but  if  the  hoftility  be  juft,  the  qrrour  is  to  be 
corrected ;  the  war  is  not  to  be  abandoned. 

That  the  ftock  of  the  common  people,  in  numbers  is 
not  leffened,  any  more  than  the  caufes  are  impaired,  is 
manifeft,  without  being  at  the  pains  of  an  a<5tual  nuttje-r 
ration.  An  improved  and  improvifig  agriculture,  which 
implies  a  great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not  yet  found 
itfelf  at  a  ftand,  no,  .not  for  a  iingle  moment j  for  want  of 
the  neceffafy  hinds,  either  in  the  fettled  progrefs  of  huf- 
bandry,  or  in  the  occaiional  preffure  of  harvefts.  :  I  have 
even  reafon  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  much  fmaUer 
importation,  or  the.  demand  of  it,  from  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  than  in  former  times,  ..wbiwi  agriculture  was 
more  limited  in  it's  •  extent  and  it's  imeans,  and  when,  the 
time  wa^  a  feafon  of  profound  peace.  ,  On  the  contrary, 
the  prolifick  fertility  of  country  life  has  poured  it's  fjjper- 
fluity  of  population  into  the  canals,  and  into  other  publick 
works  which  of  late  years  have,  been  undertaken,  to  €o 
amazing  an  extent,  and  which  have  not  only.npt  been  dif- 
continued,  but  beyond  all  expectation  puftied  on  with  re- 
doubled vigour,  in  a  war  that  calls  for  fo  many  of  our 
men,  and  fo  muqh  of  our  riches.  An  increafing  capital 
calls  for  labour;  and  an  increafing  population  anfwers  to 
the  call.  Our  manufa<Stur€s  augmented  both. for  the  fup- 
ply of  foreign  and  domeftick  confumption,  reproducing 
with  the  means  of  life,  the  multitudes  which  they  ufe 
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fttid  waltey  (aiid  which  many  df  theon  deVotir  much  more 
ibrely  and  much  ^  more  largely  than  the  war)  have  always 
found  the  laburicKis  hand  ready  for  the  liberal  pay.  That 
the  price  of  the' foldier  is  highly  raifed  is  true.  In  part 
this  rife  may  be  owing  to  fome  meafures  not  fo  well  con- 
lidered  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  but  the  grand  caufc 
has  been  the  ■reiu<5tance  of  that  clafs  of  people  from  whom 
the  foldiery  is  taken,  to  enter  into  a  military  life,  not  that 
but  once  entered  into,  it '  has  if s  conveniences,  and  even 
it's  pleafure^.  I  have  feldom  known  a  foldier  who,  at  the 
intercefliod  of  his  frieiids,  and  at  their  no.  fmallchargo, 
had  been  redeemed  from  that  difcipline,  that  in  a  fhort 
time,  was  not  eager  to  return  to  it  again*  But  the  true 
reafon  is  the  abundant  occupation,  and  the  augmented 
cihpend  found  in  towns,  and  villages,-  and  farms,  which 
leaves  a  fmaller  namber  of  perfons  to  be  difpofed  of. 
Th6  price  of  men  for  new  and  untried  ways  of  life,  miift 
bear  a  propiertion  to  the  profits  of  that  mode  of  exiflence 
frota  whence  they  are  to  be  bought.  " 

So  far  as  to  the  ftock  of  the  common  people,  as  it  cont* 
fifts  in  their  perfons.  As  to  the  other  part,  which  oonfiils 
In  their  earnings,  I  have  to  fay,  that  the  rates  of  wages 
are  very  greatly  augmented  almoft  through  the  kingdoms 
In  the  pariHi  where  I  liv^  it  has  been  raifed  from'  feven 
to  nine  Ihillings  in  the  week  for  the  fame  labourer j  per^ 
form^ing  the  fame  tafk,  and  no  greater.  Except  foi^ie^ 
thing  in  the  malt  taxes,  and  the  duties  upon  fugars,  I  d« 
not  know  any  one  t^x  impofbd  for  very  many  years  paft 
which  a(0re<^6  the  labourer  in  any  degree  whatfOever ;'  whit^ 
on  the  bthet  hand,  the  tax  upon  houfeS'  liot  havitig  mor^ 
than  feven  windows  (^at  is^  upon  cottages)  .was  repealed 
the  Tery  y^ar  before  the  cohimtticenienc.  of  the  pvefent 
war.     On  the  whole,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  the  humbled 
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clafs,  and  that  cla&  ^hich  touches  the  moil  nearly  on  the 
loweftji  out  of  which  it  is  continually  emerging)  and  to 
Which  it  is  continually  falling,  receives  far  more  from  pub- 
lick  impefitions  than  it  pays.  That  clafs  receives  two  mil- 
lion fterling  annually  from  the  claffes  above  it.  It  pays  to 
no  fuch  amount  towards  any  publick  contribution. 

I  hope  it  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  that 
language,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  perfons  to  whom  it  has  been 
attributed,  and  fo  unbecoming  the  place  in  which  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  uttered,  concerning  the  prefent  war  as  the 
caufe  of  the  high  price  of  provifions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1796.  I  prefume  it  is  only  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  intolerable  licence  with  which  the  newfpapers  break 
not  only  the  rules  of  decorum  in  real  life,  but  even  the 
dramatick  decorum,  when  they  perfonate  great  men,  and, 
like  bad  poets,  make  the  heroes  of  the  piece  talk  more 
like  us  Grub-flreet  fcribblers,  than  in  a  i^yle  confonant  to 
perfons  of  gravity  and  importance  in  the  ftate.  It  was 
eafy  to  demonftrate  the  caufe,  and  the  foie  caufe,  of  tha£ 
rife  in  the  grand  article  and  firft  necelTary  of  life.  It 
would  appear  that  it  had  no  more  connexion  with  the  war, 
^han  the  moderate  price  to  which  all  forts  of  grain  were 
reduced,  foon  after  the  return  of  Lord  Malmefbury,  had 
with  the  fiate  of  politicks  and  the  fate  of  his  Lordlhip'is 
treaty.  I  have  quite  as  good  reafon  (that  is,  no  realbn  at 
all)  to  attribute  this  abundance  to  the  longer  continuance 
of  the  war,  as  the  gentlemen  who  perfonate  leading  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  have  had  for  giving  the  enhanced 
price  to  that  war,  at  a  more  early  period  of  it*s  duration. 
,Oh,  the  folly  of  us  poor  creatures,  who,  in  the  midft  of 
our  diftrefies,  or  our  efcapes,  are  ready  to  daw  or  carefs 
one  another,  upon  matters  that  fo  feldom  depend  on  our 
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wifdom  or  our  weaknefs,  on  our  good  or  evil  condu<St 
towards  each  other  ? 

An  untimely  fliower,  or  an  unfealbnable  drought;  a 
froft  too  long  continued,  or  too  fuddenly  broken  up,  with 
rain  and  tempeft ;  the  blight  of  the  fpring,  or  the  fmut 
of  the  harveft ;  will  do  more  to  caufe  the  diftrefs  of  the 
belly,  than  all  the  contrivances  of  all  ftatefmen  can, do  to 
relieve  it.  Let  government  protect  and  encourage  induf- 
^ry,  fecure  property,  reprefs  violence,  and  difcountenance 
fraud,  it  is  all  that  they  have  to  do.  In  other  refpedis, 
the  lefs  they  meddle  in  thefe  affairs  the  better ;  the  reft  is 
in  the  hands  of  our  mafter  and  theirs.  We  are  in  a  con- 
ftitution  of  things  wherein — "  Modo  fol  nimiusy  modo  C9r~ 
<<  ripit  imber^  But  I  will  pufh  this  matter  no  further. 
As  I  have  faid  a  good  deal  upon  it  at  various  times  during 
my  publick  fervice,  and  have  lately  written  fomething  on 
it,  which  may  yet  fee  the  light,  J  (hall  content  myfelf 
now  with  obferving,  that  the  vigorous  and  laborious  clafs 
of  life  has  lately  got  from  the  bon  ton  of  the  humanity  of 
this  day,  the  name  of  the  *^  labouring  poor^  We  have 
heard  many  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  *'  labouring  poor^ 
This  puling  jargon  is  not  as  innocent  as  it  is  foolilh.  In 
meddling  with  great  af£urs,  weaknefs  is  never  innoxious. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  poor  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
ufed  to  txcite  companion)  has  not  been  ufed  for  thofe  who 
can,  but  for  thofe  who  cannot  labour-r— for^  the  lick  and 
infirm ;  for  orphan  infancy ;  for  languiihing.  and  decrepid 
age;  but  when  we  ^t€i  to  pity  as  poor,  thofe  who  muft 
labour  or  the  world  cannot  exift,  we  are  trifling  with  the 
condition  of  mankind.  It  is  the  common  doom  of  man 
that  he  muft  eat  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  bis  brow^  that 
is,  by  the  fweat  of  his  body,  or  the  fweat  of  his  mind. 
If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curfe,  it  is  as  might  be  ex- 
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]^e£ted  frmn  the  cttrfes  of  the  Father  of  all  Bleffings~^it 
is  tempered  with  many  alleviations,  marty  comfiartSi  Every 
attempt  to  fly-  from  it,  and  to  refufe  the  very  terms  of 
our  exiftence,  becomes  much  more  truly  a  ciirfe,  and 
heavier  pains  and  penalties  fall-  lipon*  thofe  who  would 
elude  the  talks  which  are  put  irpoh  then?  hy  the  great 
Matter  Workman  of  the  World,  who  in  his  dealings  with 
his  cresitures  fympathizes  with  their  weaknefs,  and  fpeak-^ 
Ing  of  a  creation  wrought  by  mere:  will  put  'of  nothing,* 
Ipeaks  of  fix  days  of  labour  and  cine  of  reft.. .  I  do  not 
call  a  healthy  young  man,  chearful  in  his  'mind,  and  vigor-> 
ous  in  his  arms,  I  cannot  call  fach  a  man,  p9(»'i  I  cannot 
pity  my  kind  as  a  kind,  merely  becaufe  they  are  men. 
This  affe<5ted  pity,  only  tends;  to  diflitifcfy  thfera  with  their 
condition,  and  to  teach  them  to  feek  r^fonrces  where  no 
refources  are  to  be  found)  in  ibmething  eli^  than  fheir 
own  induftry,  and  frugality,  and  fd>riety/  Whatever 
may  be  the  intention  (which,  becatife  I  do  not  khow,  1 
cannot  difpute)  of  thofe  who  would  difconteiit  xiliahkihd 
by  this  ftrange  pity,  they  aft  toMvards  us  in  the  confer 
quences,  as  if  they  were  our  worft  enemies. 

In  turning  our  view  from  the  lower  to  the  higher' 
clafles,  it  will  not  be  ncceflUry  for  me  to  ihew  at  any 
length  that  the  (lock  of  the  latter,  as  it  confifts  in  their 
humbers,  has  not  yet  fuff^ed  any  material  diminution^  I 
have  not  fcen,  or  heard  it  aflerted ;  I  have  no  reaiba  to 
believe  it ;  there  is  no  want  of  officers,  that  I  have  ever 
tinderftood,  for  the  mew  fliips  which  we  commiffion,  or 
the  rievv  regiments  which  we  raife.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it 'is  not  with  their  perfons,  that  the  higher  dafles 
priricipaHy'  pay  their  oxitingent  to  the  demands  of'  War; 
There  is  another,  and  not  lefe  imix»;tant,  part  which  reft$ 
••'•■••■  :    '•    .  :      :  ...        .    i.U'ith 
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with  almoft  exclufive  weight  upoa  them.     They  fumifh 
the  meaiisy 


-How  wai*  may  bcft  upheld* 


"  Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  goId» 
**  In  all  her  equipage/* 

Not  that  they  are  exempt  from  contributing  alfo  by  their 
perfonal  fervice  in  the  fleets  and  armies  of  their  country. 
They  do  contribute,  and  in  their  full  and  fair  proportion, 
according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  their  numbers  in 
the  community.  They  contribute  all  the  mind  that  adlu- 
ates'  the  whole  machine.  The  fortitude  required  of  them, 
is  very  different  from  the  unthinking  alacrity  of  the  com- 
«ion  foldier,  or  common  failor,  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death ;  it  is  not  a  palfion,  it  is  not  an  impulfei  it  is  not  a 
dfentiment ;  it  is  a  cool,  fieady,  deliberate  principle,  always 
prefent,  always  equable;  having  no  connexion  with  anger; 
tempering  honour  with  prudence;  incited,  invigorated, 
and  fuftained  by  a  generous  love  of  fame ;  informed,  mo^ 
derated  and  dire<Sted  by  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  if s  o%vn 
great  publick  ends ;  flowing  in  one  blended  ftream  from  ' 
the  oppofite  fources  of  the  heart  and  the  head ;  carrying 
in  itfelf  it's  own  commiflion,  and  proving  it's  title  to  every 
other  command,  by  the  firft  and  mod  difficult  command, 
that  of  the  bofom  in  which  it  refides:  it  is  a  fortitude, 
which  unites  with  the  courage  of  the  field  the  more  ex- 
alted and  refined  courage  of  the  council ;  which  knows, 
as  wen  to  retreat  as  to  advance ;  which  can  conquer  as 
well  by  delay,  as  by  the  rapidity  of  a  march,  or  the  im- 
petuofity  of  an  attack;  which  can  be,  with  FaWus,  the 
black  cloud  that  lowers  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  or 
with  Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war ;  which  undifmayed 
by  falfe  ihaine>  -can  patiently  endure  the  fevereft  trial  that 
'      •     '  4  a  gallant 
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A  gallant  fpirit  can  undergo,  in  the  taunts  and  provocations' 
of  the  enemy,  the  fufpicions,  the  cold  refpe^t,  and 
«  mouth-honour"  of  thofe,  from  whom  it  (hould  meet  a 
cheerful  obedience ;  which  undifturbed  by  falfe  humanity, 
can  calmly  affume  that  moft  aweful  moral  refponfibility  of 
deciding,  when  vi£lory  may  be  too  dearly  purchafed  by 
the  lofs  of  a  fingle  life,  and  when  the  fafety  and  glory  of 
their  country  may  demand  the  certain  facrifice  of  thou- 
fands.  Different  ftations  of  command  may  call  for  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  this  fortitude,  but  the  character  . 
ought  to  be  the  fame  in  all.  And  never,  in  the  moft 
«*  palmy  itate"  of  our  martial  renown,  did  it  Ihine  with 
brighter  luilre,  than  in  the  prefent  fanguinary  and  fero- 
cious hoftilities,  wherever  the  Britifh  arms  have  been  car- 
ried. But,  in  this  moft  arduous,  and  momentous  confii^, 
which  from  it*s  nature  fhould  have  roufed  us  to  new  and 
unexampled  efiforts,  I  know  not  how  it  has  been,  that  we 
have  never  put  forth  half  the  ftrength,  which  we  have 
exerted  in  ordinary  wars.  In  the  fatal  battles,  which  have 
drenched  the  continent  with  blood,  and  fhaken  the  fyftem 
of  Europe  to  pieces,  we  have  never  had  any  confiderable 
army  of  a  magnitude  to  be  compared  to  the  leaft  of  thofe 
by  which,  in  former  times,  we  fo  glorioufly  aflerted  «ur 
place  as  protestors,  not  opprefTors,  at  the  head  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Europe.  We  have  never  manfully  met 
the  danger  in  front :  and  when  the  enemy,  refigning  to 
us  our  natural  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  abandoning 
the  defence  of  his  diftant  pofleffions  to  the  infernal  energy 
of  the  deftroying  principles,  which  he  had  planted  there 
for  the  fubverfion  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  drove 
forth  by  one  fweeping  law  of  unprecedented  defpotifqn, 
his  armed  multitudes  on  every  fide,  to  overwhelm  the 
jcountries  and  ftates,  which  bad  for  centuries  itood  the  firm 
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barriers  againft  the  ambition  of  France;  we  drew  back 
the  arm  of  oar  military  force,  which  had  never  been 
more  than  half  raifed  to  oppofe  him.  From  that  time  we 
have  been  combating  only  with  the  other  arm  of  our 
naval  power;  the  right  arm  of  England  I  admit;  but 
which  ftruck  almoft  unreiifted,  with  blows,  that  could 
never  reach  the  heart  of  the  hoftile  mifchief.  From  that 
time,  without  a  fingle  effort  to  regain  thofe  outworks, 
which  ever  till  now  we  fo  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  as  the 
ilrong  frontier  of  our  own  dignity  and  fafety,  no  lefs  than 
the  liberties  of  Europe ;  with  but  one  feeble  attempt  to 
fuccour  thofe  brave,  faithful,  and  numerous  allies,  whom 
for  the  firfl  time  fince  the  days  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  we  now  have  iji  the  bofom  of  France  itfelf ;  we 
have  been  intrenching,  and  fortifying,  and  garrifoning 
ourfelves  at  home :  we  have  been  redoubling  fecurity  on 
fecurity,  to  protect  ourfelves  from  invafion,  which  has 
now  firfl  become  to  us  a  ferious  objeiSt  of  alarm  and  ter- 
rour,  Alas !  the  few  of  us,  who  have  protracted  life  in 
any  meafure  near  to  the  extreme  limits  of  our  fhort  pe- 
riod, have  been  condemned  to  fee  flrange  things ;  new 
fyftems  of  policy,  new  principles,  and  not  only  new  men, 
but  what  might  appear  a  new  fpecies  of  men.  I  believe 
that  any  perfon  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  publick 
a£^rs  forty  years  ago  (if  (he  intermediate  fpace  of  time 
were  expunged  from  his  memory)  would  hardly  credit  his 
fenfes,  when. he  fhould  hear  from  the  highefl  authority, 
that  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men  was  kept  up 
in  this  iiland,  and  that  in  the  neighbouring  ifland  there 
were  at  leafl  fourfcore  thoufand  more.  Eut  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  furprHe  on  being  told  of  this  army» 
which  has  not  it*s  parallel,  what  muil  be  his  afl:onifhmeDt 
to  be  told  again,  that  this  mighty  force  was  kept  up  for 
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the  mere  purpofe  of  an  ineit  and  paflive  defence,  and  that,* 
in  it*s  far  gieater  part,  it  was  difabled  hj  it*s  oonfHtutiott 
and  very  eflence,  from  defending  us  againft  an  enemy  by 
any  one  preventive  ilroke,  or  any  one  operation  of-  active 
hoftihty  ?     What  muft  his  reflexions  be,  on  learning  fur-* 
ther,  that  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  men  of  war,  tlie  bed 
appointed,   and  to  the   full   as  ably  commanded   as  this 
country  ever  had  upon  the  fea,  was  for  the  greater  part 
employed  in  cai-rying  on  the  fame  fyftem  of  unenterprifing 
defence  ?     What  mult  be  the  fentiments  and  fedings.  of 
one,  who  remembers  the  former  energy  of  England,  when 
he  is  given   to  underftand,  that  thefe  two  iflands,  with 
their  extcnfive,  and  every  where  vulnerable  coafl,  iliould 
be  confidered  as.  a  garrifoned  fea-town ;  what  would  fuch 
R  man,  what  would  any  man  think,  if  the  garrifon  of  fo 
ftrange  a  fortrefs   (hould  be  fuch,    and  fo  feebly  com* 
manded,  as  never  to  make  a  fally ;  and  that,  contrary  to 
all  which  has  hitherto  been  feen  in  war,  an  infinitely  in* 
feriour  army,  \iith  the  (battered  relicks  of  an  almoft  an- 
nihilated navy,  ill  found,  suid  ill  manned,  may  with  fafety 
beliege  this  fuperiour  garrifon,  and  without  hazarding  the 
life  of  a  man,  ruin  the  place,  merely  by  the  menaces  and 
falfe  appearances  of  an  attack  ?     Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear 
friend,  I  look  upon  this  matter  of  our  defenflve  fyft^nti  ai 
much  the  mofl  important  of  dl  conflderations  at  this  mo- 
ment.    It  has  opprefled  me  with  many  anxious  thoughts, 
which,  more  than  any  bodily  diflemper,  have  funk  me  to 
the  condition,  in  which  you  know  that  I  am.     ^lould  it 
pleafe  Providence  to  refl:ore  to  me,  even  the  late  weak  re- 
mains of  my  ftrength,  I  propofb  to  make  this  matter  tht 
fubjedt  of  a  particular  difcuilion.     I  only  mean  here  X6 
argue,  that  the .  mode  of  txindu^ng  the  war*  on  our  partj 
be  it  good  or  bad,  has  prevented  even  the  comaion  havock 
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of  war  in  our  population,  and  efpecially  among  that  clafs, 
whofe  duty  and  privilege  of  fuperiority  it  is,  to  lead  the 
way  amidft  the  perils  and  flaughter  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  other  caufes,  which  fometimes  affedt  the  numbers 
of  the  lower  claiTes,  but  which  I  have  fhewn  not  to  have 
exifted  to  any  fuch  degree  during  this  war, — penury,  cold, 
.hunger,  nakednefs,— do  not  eafily  reach  the  higher  orders 
of  fociety.  I  do  not  dread  for  them  the  flighteft  tafte  of 
thefe  calamities  from  the  diftrefs  and  preffure  of  the  war. 
They  have  much  more  to  dread  in  that  way  from  the  con- 
iifcations,  the  rapines,  the  burnings,  and  the .  mafiacres, 
that  may  follow  in  the  train  of  a  peace,  which  Ihall  efta- 
blifh'the  devaftating  and  depopulating  principles  and  ex- 
ample of  the  French  regicides,  in  fecurity,  and  triumph 
and  dominion.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
any  check  to  population  among  men  in  eafe  and  opulence, 
is  lefs  to  be  apprehended  from  what  they  may  fufier,  than 
from  what  they  enjoy.  Peace  is  more  likely  to.  be  inju- 
rious to  them  in  that  refpeft  than  war.  The  excefles  of 
delicacy,  repofe,  and  fatlety,  are  as  unfavourable  as  the 
extremes  of  hardChip,  toil,  and  want,  to  the  increafe  and 
multiplication  of  our  kind.  Indeed,  the  abufe  of  the 
bounties  of  Nature,  much  more  furely  than  any  partial 
j>rivatjion  of  them,  tends  to  intercept  that  precious  boon 
x)f  a  iecond  and  dearer  life  in  our  progeny,  which  was 
bellowed  in  the  firft  great  command  to  man  from  the  All- 
gracious  Giver  of  all^  whofe  name  be  blefled,  whether. h« 
gives  or  takes  away.  His  hand,  in  every  page  of  Jiis 
i}6ok,  ^as  written  the  lefibn  of  moderation.  .Our  phyfical 
well-being,  our  iporal  worth,  our  focial  happinefs,  our 
political  tranquillity,  all  depend  on  that  controul  of  all 
our  appetites  and  pafiions,.  which,  the  antients  defigned  by 
the  cardinal  yiftue  of  Temperan(je. 
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The  only  real  queftion  to  our  prelent  putpofe,  with 
regard  to  the  higher  clafles,  is,  how  ftands  the  account  of 
their  ftock,  as  it  confifts  in  wealth  of  every  defcription  ? 
Have  the  burthens  of  the  war  compelled  them  to  curtail 
any  part  of  their  former  expenditure ;  which,  I  have  be- 
fore obferved,  aflfords  the  only  ftandard  of  eiHmating  pro- 
perty as  an  objecSt  of  taxation?  Do  they  enjoy  all  the 
fame  conveniences,  the  fame  comforts,  the  iame  ele- 
gancies, the  fame  luxuries,  in  the  &me,  or  in  as  many 
different  modes  as  they  did  before  the  war  ? 

In  the  laflr  eleven  years^  there  have  been  no  lefs  than 
three  folemn  enquiries  into  the  finances  of  the  kingdom, 
by  three  different  committees  of  your  houfe.  The  firft 
was  in  the  year  1786.  On  tha^  occafion,  I  remember, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  examined,  and  fifted, 
and  bolted  to  the  bran,  by  a  gentleman  whofe  keen  and 
powerful  talents  I  have  ever  admired.  He  thought  there 
was  not  fuffident  evidence  to  warrant  the  pleating  repre- 
fentation,  which  the  committee  had  made,  of  our  national 
profperity.  He  did  not  befieve,  that  our  publick  revenue 
could  continue  to  be  fo  productive,  as  they  had  afiumed. 
He  even  went  the  length  of  recording  his  own  inferences 
of  doubt,  in  a  fet  of  reii^litions,  which  now  ftand  upon 
your  journals.  And  perhaps  the  retrofpe£t,  on  whkh  the 
report  proceeded,  did  not  go  far  enough  back,  to  allow 
any  Aire  and  fatisfaftory  average  for  a  ground  of  iblid  cal- 
culation. But  what  was  the  event?  When  the  next 
committee  fate  in  1791,  tliey  fbund*,  that,  on  an  average 
of  the  laft  four  years,  their  predecefibrs  had  fallen  Ihort 
in  their  eftimate  of  the  permanent  taxes,  by  more  than  threfe 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Surely,  then  if 
I  can  ihow,  that  in  the  produce  of  thoie  fame  taxet,  and 
more  particularly  of  fuch  as  zBkdt  artieks  of  Itixuriobs  tifb 
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and  confumptiony  the  four  years  of  the  war  have  eqtiaUed 
thofe  four  years  of  peace»  flourilhing,  as  they  were,  be* 
yond  the  moft  fanguine  fpeculationsy  I  may  expe<5t  to  hear 
no  more  of  the  diftrefs  occafioiied  by  the  war» 

The  additional  burdens  which  have  been  laid  on  feme 
of  thofe  fame  articles^  might  reafonably  claim  fome  alloV/^ 
ance  to  be  made.  Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the 
confumeT)  is  a  new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quan- 
tity of  his  confumption ;  and  ifji  upon  the  whole,  he  pays 
the  fame,  his  property  computed  by  the  itandard  of  what 
he  voluntarily  payS)  muft  remain  the  fame.  But  I  am 
willing  to  forego  that  fair  advantage  in  the  enquiry.  I 
am  willing  that  the  receipts  of  the  permanent  taxes  which 
eidfted  before  January  1^93,  ihoiikl,  be  compared  daring 
the  war,  and  during  the  period:  of  peace  which  I  have 
mentioned.  I  will  go  further.  .  Gon9|d^te  accoirtts  of  the 
year  179 1  were  feparaftelly  laid  befom  your  houfe.  I  am 
ready  ta  Hand  by  a  coaajpftrifott  of  tke  prodtv:e  of  fonc 
years,  up  to.  the  beginning  of  th«  year  i79»j  with  that  of 
the  war.  Of  the  year :  immediately  previous  to  hoftilities, 
I  have  not  been  aSble  to  ofatvii  any  perfisd);  docucnents;  but 
r  have  fbea  enough  to  fatisfy  m^,  that  although  a  compa^ 
in&n,  including  that  year,  mi^ht  be;  leis  favourable,  yet  it 
would  hot  e&Qtialiy  inquire  my  argument!. 

You  will  dways  bear  in  mind^  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  anx 
not  confidering  whether,  if  the  cQmmcii  enemy  of  the 
quiet  o£  Europe'  had  not  forced  us  to  take  x\p  arras  in  out 
own  defence^  the  ^ring^ide  of  dui!  proTperity  might  ndt 
have  flowed  higher,  than  the:marlc,.  at  which,  it  now  ftands^ 
That  confidbration:.  is  connected:  with  the  queftion  of  the 
juitice  and.  the  osceiOBty'  of  the  war.  It  is  a  queftida  which 
I  have  long  iince  difcufled.  I  ami  now  endeavouring,  to 
afcertain  whether  there  exiits,  in  fa£t,  any  fuch  neceiiity 
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as  we  hear  ^very  day  al!erted,  to  furnifh  a  miferable  pre~ 
text  for  counfelling  us  to  furrender,  at  difcretion,  our  con- 
qnefts,  our  honour,  our  dignity,  our  very  independence, 
and,  with  it,  all  that  is  dear  to  man.  It  will  be  more 
than  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  if  I  can  .make  it  appear 
that  we  have  been  ftationary  during  the  war.  What  then 
will  be  faid,  if,  in  reality,  it  (hould  be  proved  that  there 
is  every  indication  of  increafed  and  increafing  wealth,  not 
only  poured  into  the  grand  refer  voir  of  the  national  capital, 
but  difFufed  through  all  the  channels  of  all  the  higher 
claffes,  and  giving  life  and  activity,  as  it  paiies,  to.  the 
agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  and  the  na- 
vigation of  the  country  ? 

The  finance  comnuttee,  which  has  been  appointed  ia 
this  f&fllon,  has  already  made  two  reports.  Every  conclu- 
fion  that  I  had  before  drawn,  as  you  know,  from  my  own 
obfervation,  I  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  there  con- 
firmed by  that  great  publick  authority.  Large  as  was  the 
fum,  by  which  the  committee  cf  1791  found  the  eftimate 
of  1786  to  have  been  exceeded  in  the  actual  produce  of 
four  years  of  peace,  their  own  eftimate  has  been  exceeded, 
during  the  war,  by  a  fum  more  than  one-third  larger^ 
The  fame  taxes  have  yielded  more  than  half  a  million  be- 
yond their  calculation.  They  yielded  this,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fteppage  of  .the  diftilleries,  againft  which,  you 
may  remember,  that  I  privately  remonftrated.  With  an 
allowance  for  that  defalcation,  they,  have  yielded  fixty» 
thoufand  pounds  annually  above  the  aiShial  average  of  the 
preceding  four  years  of  peace.  I  beHeve  this  to  have 
been  without  parallel  in  all  former  wars.  If  regard  be 
had  to  the  great  and  unavoidable  burthens  of  the  pxefent 
waTi  I  am  confident  of  thefadt. 
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But  let  us  diefcenii  to'  paitiailirs:  The  tax€8,  which  goi 
by  the  general  name  of  aflefled  taxes,  icoriiprehend  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  \^hole  domeftiok  eft^bliftimeDt  of  the 
rich.  They  include  fonae  things,  which  belong  to  the 
middling,  and  even  to  all,  but  the  very  loweft,  clafles. 
They  now  confift  of  the  duties  on  houfes  and  windows,: 
on  male  fervants,  horfes,  and  carriages.  They  did  alfo 
extend  to  cottages,  to  female  fervants,  waggons,  and  carts 
ufed  in  hufbandry,  previous  to  the  year  1792;  when, 
with  more  enlightened  policy,  at  the  moment  that  the 
poffibility  of  war  could  not  be  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
.  any  ftatefman,  the  wifdom  of  parliament  confined  them 
to  their  prefent  obje<fts.  I  fliall  give  the  grofs  affeffment 
for  five  years,  as  I  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fecond 
l^eport  of  your  Committee : 

1791  ending^  5th  April  179?  —  —  —  _  —    /^.  1,705,33* 

1792 1793'  —  __  _  _  —  1,585^91 

1793 1794  —  —  —  —  —  1,597,6S?3 

179*- : 1795  -_  —  _  —  —1,608,196 

1795  — .l! 1796  —  —  —  —  —  l,6!i5,874 

Here  will  be  feen  a  gradual  increafe  during  the  whole 
progrefs  of  the  war :  and  if  I  am  corre<5tly  informed,  the 
rife  in  the  laft  year,  after  every  deduction  that  can  be 
made,  affords  the  moft  confding  and  encouraging  ptofpe<St. 
It  is  enormouily  out  of  all  proportion. 

There  are  fcxne  other  taxes,  which  ieein  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  fame  general  head.  The  prefent  miniiter, 
many  years  ago,  fubjefted  bricks  and  tiles  to  a  duty  under 
the  excife.  It  is  of  little  confequence  to  our  prefent  con- 
iideration,  whether  thefe  materials .l^ave  been  employed  in 
building  more  commodious,  more  elegant^  and  more  mag- 
nificent habitations,  or  in  enlarging,  decorating,  and  re- 
modelling thofe,  which  fufficed  for  our  plainer  anceftors. 
•  During 
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Pttiing  the  firft  two  years  of  the  war,  they  paid  fo  largdf 
to  the  puUick  reve^u^  that  in  1794  ft  new  duty  waa 
kid  upon  them»  whidi  was  equal  to  one  half  of  the  (dd, 
and  which  has  fttoduced  tipwaids  of  jC*  165,000  in  the 
laft  three  years.  Yet  notwithi^ai^ding  the  preiTure  of  this 
additional  weight*^,  thei:«  has  been  an  a^ual  augmentation 

in 

*  This  and  the  following  tablet  on  the  fame  conftruflion  ture  compiled  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  1791  and  1797,  with  the  addition  of  the  feparate 
paper  kud  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons ,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  7th  of 
February  1792. 

BWCI^S  AH*  TILES. 


Yean  of  Peace. 

y^ar^ofWtr, 

1787 

I.  94,521 

1793 

jC-  >.22^?7S 

1788 

96,278 

1794 

106,811 

1789 

91,773 

1795 

83.804 

1790 

104,409 

1796 

94.668 

£.  386.981 

;^.  408.^5$      ^.21.277 

1791 

-      115,382  4  Yrs  to  1791 

\TE. 

^.  407,84£         jC-416 

Pi. 

Yean  of  ?e»ce. 

YeawofWv, 

1787 

I.  ««,707 

1793 

jC.«5,9«> 

l78^ 

£3,295 

1794 

23,637 

1789 

22,453 

1196 

-      95)607 

1790 

18,483 

lff96, 

«li5j|» 

-       •     ;     •          •         :       .  . 

^.  ^6,888 

j(,  103,677       ;^..16,789 
^-                Intreaftto  1791 

1791 

.       9\fiit9  4YNt0l7«i 

jC,95j7«.       £.7^988. 

GLASS 
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In  the  cohflirtjption*  The  only  t^*^6  other  iiiicks  which 
come  under  this  defciiptiohi  ircj  the-.  it^hspMltity  oh  ^old 
and  filirer  plate)  and  the  cuffoms  an  |;lafs-|JlatfeSi  This 
latter  it  how,  1  belieVe^  the  finglfe  irilhihee  of  cbMj  fur- 
niture to  be  found  iii  the  dataloguel  of  diir  inlpohs.  If  it 
were  wholly  to  vani^,  I  fhould  hot  think  we  wei-e  ruined. 
Both  the  duties  have  riferi,  during  thfe  war,'  very  fconfider- 
»bly  in  proportion  to  the  total  of  thei^  pixxiuce. 

We  havte  tio  tks.  knttoug  uts  dh  flie  rnoft  ti^eSktf  articles 
of  food.  The  recieipts  o!^  our  Guftom-hditle,  xitidhT  the 
hea^  Of  Groceries,  afifbrd-  us,  Kdweyefj  forhe  niteans  of 
calculating  our  luxuries  of.  the  table.  The  articles  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa>Nuts,  I  would  propofe  to  omit, 
and  to  take  them  inftead  from  the  Excife,  as  beft  ihewing, 
what  is  confumed  at  home.  Upon  this  principle,  adding 
them  all  together  (with  the  exception  of  Sugar,  for  a  rea- 
fon  which  I  ihall  afterwards  mention)'  I  find  th<^  they 
have  produced,  in  one  mode  of  comparison,  upv^ards  of 
jC*272>oooy  and  in  the  other  mode,  upwards  of  jC'I 65,000 


GLASS  PLATES. 

Years  of  Peace. 

VeanofW 

ar. 

1787 

£ 

179S 

£.  S,6S5 

1789 

'    5,«96 

1794 

5,«56 

1789 

<1>,«S6 

1795 

B,M9 

i790 

0,im 

1796 

8,871 

£.  Ifi,190 

;^.«5,8«1 

,     .. 

•  !    IWH.> 

♦       7,880  ♦Yrs  to  1791 

^.24,070        '/;.1,7«1 

more, 
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more,  during  the  war  than  in  peace  ^.  An  additional 
duty  was  alfo  laid  in  179S  on  Tea,  another  on  Coffee, 
and  a  third  on  Raifins ;  an  article,  together  with  Currants, 
of  much  more  extenfive  ufe,  than  would  readily  be  ima- 
gined. The  balance  in  favour  of  our  argument  would 
have  been  much  enhanced,  if  our  Coffee  and  fruit-lhips 
from  the  Mediterranean  had  arrived,  laft  year,  at  their 
ufual  feafon.  They  do  not  appear  in  thefe  accounts. 
This,  was  one  confequence  arifing  (would  to  God, 
that  none  more  affli(Sing  to  Italy,  to  Europe,  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  had  arifen !)  from  our  impolitick 

and 

*  GROCERIES. 

Years  of  Peace.  Years  of  War. 

17S7         £.  167,389  '    1793  -      £.  124,655      ' 

1788  133,191  >    1794  195,840 

1789  142,871  1795  208,242 

1790  156,311  1796  159,826 

"  Increafeto  1790 

^.599,762  ;f.  688,563       ^.88,801 
.««__  ■  InQreafetol791 

1791  236,727  4  Yrs  to  1791  jf.  669,100      ;^.  19,463 


TEA. 
Years  of  Peace.  Years  of  War.  \  '  ! 


1787  ^.424,144  1793  ^.477,644 

1788  426,660  1794  467,-132 

1789  5S9j575  1795  507,518 

1790  .      417,736  1796  5«6,307 


■     ■  . Increafe  to  1790 

£.  1,808,1 15  £.  1^978,601      £.  170,486 

—————  .-^ Increaifelo  1791 

179 1              448.709  4  Yrs  to  179  f  £.  1,832,680      £.  145,92 1 


The  additional  duty  impofed  b  1795,  produced  in  that  year  £.  137,656,  and  b 
1796^.200,107. 

COFFEE 
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and  precipitate  defertiony  of  that  important  maritime  fta- 
^ion.  A$  to  Sugar  ^)  I  have  es^duded  it  from  the  Gro- 
ceries) hecaufe  the  account  of  the  Cuftoms  is  not  a  perfe^ 
criterion  of  the  confumption,  much  having  heen  re-ex- 
jwrted  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  ufed  to  be  fupplied 
by  France ;  and  there  are  no  materials  to  fumifh  grounds 
for  computing  this  re-exportation.  The  increafe  on  the 
face  of  our  entries  is  immenfe  during  the  four  years  of 
yroTf  little  ihort  of  thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

COFFEE  AND  COCOA  NUTS. 


■8  of  Peace. 

Yean  of  War. 

1787 

£.   17.006 

1793 

£ 

'.  86.846 

1788 

SO,?  17 

1794. 

49.177 

1789 

S4,784 

179S 

27,915 

1790 

38,647 

1706 

19,711 

£.  120,66* 

£' 

133,647       £.  12,993 

1791 

.    41,194  4Yr8t0l791 

I- 

144,842       ;^.  11,195 

The  additional  duty  of  1795  m  that  year  gave  £.  16,775,  and  in  1796  £.  15,319. 


♦  SUGAR. 

Yean  of  Peace. 

Yean  of  War. 

1787. 

,^.1,065,109 

1793      ^.  l»47S,13f^ 

1788 

1,184,458 

1794             1,392,965< 

1789 

1,095,106 

.4795            1,338.246 

1790 

1,069,108 

'  1796            1,474,899 

.        ■     ■           Increafe  to  1790 

£.  4.413.78 1  £.  5,6ra,249    £.  1.265.468 

—  Increafe  to  1791 

1791  1,044,053.  4Ynto  1791  jf.  4,392,725     £.  1.286,524 


Tliere  waB  a  new  duty  on  Stt^/ir  in  1791.  which  produced  in  1794  ^.234,292,  in 
1795^.206,932,  and  in  1796*  ^.245 ,024.  It  it  not  clear  from  the  Report  of  the 
Cpmiaittee,  wbether  the  additional  duty  is  included  in  the  account  given  above. 

VOL*  iy#  4  G  The 
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The  encrcafe  of  the  duties  an  Beer  has  hten  regularly 
progreffive,  or  nearly  fO)  to  a  very  large  amount  *.  It  is 
a  good  deal  above  a  million,  and  is  more  than  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  produce.  Under  this  general 
head,  Ibme  other  liquors  are  included, — Cyder,  Perry,  and 
Mead,  as  well  as  Vinegar,  and  Verjuice ;  but  thefe  are  of 
very  trifling  confideration.  The  Excife-duties  on  Wine, 
having  funk  a  little  during  the  firft  two  years  of  the  war, 
were  rapidly  recovering  their  level  again.  In  1795*  a 
heavy  additional  duty  was  impofed  upon  them,  and  a 
fecond  in  the  following  year;  yet  being  compared  with 
four  years  of  peace  to  the  end  of  1790,  they  adtuallj 
exhibit  a  fmall  gain  to  the  revenue.  And  low  as  the  im- 
portation 


Yearf  of  Peace. 

1787  ;^.  1,761,429 

1788  1,705,199 

1789  1,742,514 

1790  1,858,043 

•  BEER,  &c. 

Years  of  V 
179S 
1794 
1795 
179« 

fn  to  1791 

WINE. 

Years  of  V 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

rs  to  1791 

[Tar. 

£.X,m3,902 

2,082,053 

1,931,101" 

^,294,377 

^.7,067,185 

;^:8,S5 1,433    ;^.  1,284,248 

1791 

1,880,478  4^^ 

jf.  7,186,234    ^.1,165.199 

Ycaw  of  P^ce* 

1787  ^.219,934 

1788  215,578 

1789  252,649 

1790  308.624 

/ar. 

£.  222,887 
283,644 
317,072 
187,818 

£.996,7%S 

;f.  1,011,421        ;^.  14,638 

17S1 

39«,549  4"V 

/.  1,113,400     ^.101,979    ^ 
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portation  may  feem  in  1796)  when  contrafied  with  any 
year  iince  the  French  treaty  in  1787,  it  is  fiill  more  thaa 
3000  tons  ahove  the  average  importation  for  three  years 
previous  to  that  period.  I  have  added  Sweets,  from  which 
our  factitious  Wines  are  made ;  and  I  would  have  added 
Spirits,  but  that  the  total  alteration  of  the  duties  in  1789, 
and  the  recent  interruption  of  our  Dtftillehes,  rendered 
any  comparifon  impradticable. 

The  antient  ftaple  of  our  ifland,  in  which  we  ire 
clothed,  is  very  imperfeCUy  to  be  traced  aa  the  books 
of  the  Cuftom-Houfe:  but  I  know,  that  our  Woollen 
Manufadhires  flourifh.     I  recoiled  to  have  feen  that  £ai6t 

very 

QUANTITY  IMPORTED. 

Years  of  Peace.  Yean  of  War. 

1787  Tons  29,978  179S        Tons  2«,788 

1788  S5,44£  1794  rr,86S 

1789  27,414  1795  52.055 

1790  29,182  1796  19,079 

The  additional  duty  of  1795  produced  tKat  year  £.  750.871,  and  in  1796  £.  594,6Sn 
A  fecond  additional  duty  which  produced  £.  98,165,  wai  laid  in  1796. 


SWEETS. 

Yean  of  Peace. 

Yean  of  War. 

1787 

£.  11.1€7 

1793 

£.  11,016 

1788 

7,375 

1794 

10,612 

1789 

7,202 

1795 

13,321 

1790 

4,953 

1796 

■  15,050 

£.  30,697 

;f.  49.990        ^.19,80* 

1791 

»3,«8«  4  Yn  to  1791 

£.S3,ilg        ^.17,187 

4  G  e  In 
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very  fully  eftablifhed,  laft  year,  from  the  regifters  kept 
in  the  Weft-Riding  of  Yorklhire.  This  yeari  in  the 
weft  of  England  I  received  a  fimilar  acconnt,  on  the 
authority  of  a  refpe<5table  clothier,  in  that  qu^rtert  whofe 
teftimony  can  leis  be  queftioned,  becaDfe,  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions,'  he  is  adverfe,  aS  I  underftand,  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  .The  principal  articles  of  fe^. 
male  drefs,  for  fome  time  paft,  have  been  Muilins  and; 
Gatliooes  ^,  Thefe  elegant  fabricks  of  our  own  locMns  in 
the  Ezfty  which  ferve  for  the  remittance  of  our  own 
fevenueS)  have  lately  be^n  imitated  at  home>  with  im- 
proving fucceTs,  by  the  ingenious  and  eaterpriiiag  muiu.- 
fafturers  of  Manchefter,  Paifley,  and  Glafgow.  At  the 
fame  time  the  importation  from  Bengal  has  kept  pace  with 
the  extenilon  of  our  own  dexterity  and  induftry ;  while 

In  1795,  an  additional  duty  watf  laid  on  this  article,  which  produced  that  year 
£.5,679,  and  u»  1796  ;^.  9,443,  and  in  1796  a  fecond  to  conunence  on  ths  SOtbof 
June ;  it's  produce  in  that  year  was  £.  i,3SS. 


*  MUSLINS 

AND  CALLICC 

)ES. 

Years  of  Peac< 

!." 

Yean  of  War 

♦ 

1788 

£.  129,«9T 

1793 

£.  173.05a 

1789 

IS8,66a 

1794 

1(H.90« 

1790 

126,267 

1795 

103,856 

1791 

128.364 

1796 

«7«.544  • 
Incrcafcto  1791 

£.522fiM  £.  65^,35i      £.  131,764 


This  tabic  beglni  with"  1788.    The  net  jMroduce  of  the  preceding  year  is  not  in  the 
Report,  whence  the  ubie  is  taken. 


the 
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the  fale  of  our  printed  goods  ^9  of  both  kinds,  has  been 
iifrith  equal  ftdadinefs  advanced^  by  the  tafte  and  execution 
of  our  defigners  and  artiils.  Our  Woollens  and  Cottons, 
it  is  true,  are  not  all  for^  the  home  market.  They  do  not 
diftin<^y  prove,  what  is  my  prefent  point,  our  own  wealth 
by  our  own  expencc.  I  admit  it:  we  export  them  in 
great  and  growing  quantities :  and  they,  who  croak  them- 
felves  hoarfe  about  the  ^ecay  of  our  trade,  may  put  as 
much  of  this  accomit^  as  they  chufe,  to  the  creditor  fide 
of  money  received  from  other  countries /in  payment  for 
Britifli  ikill-  and  .labour.  They  may  fettle  the  items  to 
thdr  own  liking,  "where  all  goes  to  demoi^ate  our  riches* 
I  fhall  be  contented  here,  with  whatever  they  will  have  the 
goodnefs  to.  leave  me,  and  pafs  to  another  entry,  which;  i$> 

/  .  .  , .  ..     - 

•  *  ■         -  «  / 

.  *  PRINTED  GOODS.. 


Ycart  of  Peace. 

Yeart  of  War. 

1787 

£.  14£.00CK 

I79S 

£.  191,566 

1788 

154,486* 

i7« 

»    190.554. 

1789 

153,202 

1795 

197,416 

1790 

167,156 

1796 

230,530. 

;f.  616.844 

» 

;f.  810,066       £.193,S2Z 

1791 

^  191.489  4Yr»toi791 

^.666,333       £.  143,733 

Thcfe  duties  for  178Yi  are  blended  with  feveral  others.  The  proportion  of  printed 
goods  to  the  other  articles  for  four  years,  was  found  to  be  one-fourth.  That  propor- 
tion i»  here  taken» 
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lefs  ambiguous ?-^I  mean,  that  of  Silk*.  The  manu- 
faftory  itfelf  is  a  forced  plant.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
guard  it  from  foreign  competition  by  very  ftrift  prohi>« 
bitory  laws.  What  we  import,  is  the  raw  and  prepared 
material,  which  is  worked  up  in  various  ways,  and  worn 
in  various  fhapes  by  both  iexes.  After  what  we. have  j aft 
feen,  you  will  probably  be  furpriied  to  learn,  that  the 
quantity  of  filk,  imported  during  the  war,  has  been  much 
greater,  than  it  was  previouiiy  in  pc^os ;  and  yet  we  muft 
all  remember  to  our  mortification,  that  feveral  of  our  iilk 
(hips  fell  a  prey  to  Citizen  Admiral  Ridiiefy.  You  will 
hardly  expeA  me  to  go  through  the  tape  and  thread,  and 
all  the  other  fmall  wares  of  haberdafliery  and  milleno-y  to 
be  gleaned  up  among  our  imports.  But  I  fhall  make  one 
obfervation,  and  with  great  fatisfadtion  refpe^ing  them. 
They  gradually  diminifli,  as  our  own  manufactures  of 
the  fame  defcription  fpread  into  their  places;  while  the 
account  of  ornamental  articles  which  our  country  does  not 
produce,  and  we  cannot  wi(h  it  to  produce,  continues, 
ujpon  the  whole>  to  rife^  in  fpite  of  HI  the  caprices  of 

•  SILK. 


Yeaort  of  Peace. 

Yean  of  War. 

1787 

1. 1S9,?1« 

1795 

/.«09,9W 

1788 

123,99B 

1794 

SSI,S06 

1789 

157,780 

1795 

«10,7«5 

1790 

SlXJSBft 

1796 

$21,007 

;f.654,16« 

jf.86«,955      ,^.«08,79« 

1791 

«79,128  4  Yn  to  1791 

£.773,378       ;C.  89^77 
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fancy  and  faftiion.  Of  this  kind  are  the  different  JPurs* 
afed  for  mufis,  trimmings,  and  linings,  which,  as  the 
chief  of  the  kind,  I  iliall  particularize.  You  will  find 
them  below. 

The  diverfions  of  the  higher  clafles  form  another,  and 
the  only  remaining,  head  of  enquiry  into  their  expences. 
I  mean  thofe  diverfions  which  diftinguilh  the  country  and 
the  town  life ;  which  are  vifible  and  tangible  to  the  ftatef- 
man;  which  have  fome  pubiick  meafure  and  ftandard. 
And  here,  when  I  look  to  the  Report  of  your  Committee, 
I,  for  the  firft  time,  perceive  a  failure.  It  is  clearly  ib. 
Whichever  way  I  reckon  the  four"  ycara  of  peace,  the  <dd 
tax  (Ml  the  fports  of  the  field  has  certainly  proved  deficient 
fince":the  war.  The  fame  money,  however,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  has  been  paid  to  government;  though  the  fame 
number  of  individuals  have  not  contributed  to  the  pay* 
ment.  An  additional  tax  was  laid  in  1791,  and,  during 
the  war,  has  produced  upwards  of  6 1,000 1.;  which  i* 
about  4000I.  moi^e  than-  the  decreaf^  of  the  old  tax,  in. 

■      •  FURS. 

Yeari  of  Peace.  ;  Yean  of  War. 

178T  £.$,463  \79$  £.ZfiZ^ 

1T88  «,957  17W  8,S«» 

ni9  1.151  ■  i         .  itw:      .•  »i*6»  > 

.      1790               S,S2«.                           .          Xt99               «,l^8     .  •        .  ; 

1'  '  -^— ^ Increale  to  1790 

1791  5,7$1  4Yff<ol7©l  £.\SA6T  ^      j^'8.fl»       j 

The  fldnslien;  &}e6ied  from  die  Coftoip.HoiU'e  ^aouuta  ire,  BUul  Bttr,  Orii- 
fuiryFex,  Matteo,  Mini,  Mtj/jfaffit  Otkr^  ^act9m,^9ja/^lVtJf,  •  .. 

one 
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one  fcheme  of  comparifdn;  and  about  4000 1.  lefs,  in  the 
other  fcheme.  I  might  remark  that  the  amount  of  the 
new  tax,  in  the  feveral  years  of  the  war,  by  no  means, 
bears  the  proportion,  which  it  ought,  to  the  old.  There, 
feems  to  be  fome  great  irregularity,  or  other,  in  the  re- 
ceipt :  but  I  do  not  think  it  worth  \?hile  to  examine  into, 
the  argument*  I  am  willing,  to  fuppofe,  that  many,  who, 
in  the  idlenefs  of  peace,  made  war  upon  partridges,  hares, 
and  phe^ants,  may  now  carry  mcnre  noble  arm$  £igainft  the. 
enemies  of  thwr  country  i  Our  political  adverfaries  may. 
dob -what  they  plea^fe,  with. that  -conceffion;  They  are 
fmelcome  to  make  the  m^ft.  of  it.  I  am  fure.of  a  very 
handfome  fet-off  in  the  ot^ier  :  branch :  of  «xpence;  the 
amfUfements  of  a  town^Ufe. 

There  is  qa^ch  gaiety,  s^d  diifipiition,  and  profu{ion» 
which  muft  eTcape  and  disappoint  all  th.ci  arithmetick  of 
politic^  «economy^  Su,t  the.  Theatres  are  a  prominent 
feature.  They  are  eftablifhed  through  every  part  of  the. 
kingdom^  -at  ^  coij  unknown  tUl.  our,  days.  There  is 
hardly  a  provincial  capital,  which  does  not  poflefs,  or 
which  does  not  afpire  to  poffefs.,  a  Theatre-Royal.  Mod 
of  them  engage,  for  a  ihort  time  at  a  vaft  price,  every 
a£tor  or  adtreis  of  name  in  the  metropolis ;  a  diftindtion, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  my  old  friend  Garrick,  was  con- 
fined to  very  few.  The  drefles,  the  fcenes,  the  decora- 
tions of  every  kind,  I  am  told,  are  in  a  new  ftyle  of 
{plendour  and  magnificence;  whether  to  the  asdvantage  of 
ofur  dramatick  tafte,  upon  the  whole,  I  very  much  doubt. 
It  ija  ihew,  and  a  fpedlacle,  not  a  ^Jlay,  that  is  exhibited. 
This  is  undoubtedly  in  the  genuine  mariner  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age,  but  in  a  manner,  which  was  cenfured  by  otie 
of  the  heft  poets  and  tritidss  of  that  or  any  age^ 
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— — migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos,  &  gaudia  vana : 
Quatuor  aut  plures  aulxa  premuntur  in  horas, 
Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae,  peditumque  catervae  ;— 

I  muft  interrupt  the  paffage^  moft  fervently  to  deprecate- 
and  abonainate  the  fequel,  •-      ^ 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  Regum  fort  una  retort  is.  *'    .         ^ 

I  hope,  that  no  French  fraternization,  whidi  the  relatiotil 
of  peace  and  amity  with  fyftematized  r^icide, .'would 
afiuredly,  fooner  or  later,  draiw  after  them,  even  if  it 
ihould  overturn  our  happy  conilitution  itfelf,  could  fo 
change  the  hearts  of  Englifhmen,  as  to  make  them  delight 
in  reprefentations  and  proceffions,  whidi  have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  degrading  and  infulting .  the  name  of 
royalty.  But  good  tafle,  manners,  morals,  religion,  all 
fly,  wherever  the  principles  of  jacobinifm  enter :  and  we 
have  no  fafety  againft  them  but  in  arms. 

The  proprietors,  whether  in  this  they  follow  or  lead 
what  is  called  the  town,  to  furniih  out  thefe  gaudy  and 
pompous  entertainments,  muft  colletSt  fo  much  more  from 
the  publick.  It  was  but  juft  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hoftilities,  that  they  levied  for  themfelves  the  very  tax, 
which,  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  they  reprefented 
to  Lord  North,  as  certain  ruin  to  their  affairs  to  demand 
for  the  ftate.  The  example  has  fince  been  imitated  by  the 
managers  of  ourjtalian  Opera.  "Once  during  the. war,  if 
not.  twice  (I  would  not  willingly  miftate  any  thing,  but  I 
am  not  ve?y  accmrate  on  thefe  fubje6ls) .  they  have  raifed 
th€t. price  of  their  fubfcription.  Ydt  I  have  never  heard,- 
that  any  lafting  diifatisfaiStion  hasibeen  manifeiled,  or  thatf 
their  hoitfes  ha>V£  been,  uoufually  and  conftantly  thin.  Oi^ 
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the  contrary,  all  the  three  theatres  have  been  repeatedly 
altered)  and  refitted,  and  enlarged,  to  make  them  capacious 
of  the  crowds,  that  nightly  flock  to  them;  and  one  of 
thofe  huge  and  lofty  piles,  which  lifts  its  broad  fhoulders 
in  gigantick  pride,  almtoft  emulous  of  the  temples  of  God, 
has  been  xeared  from  the  foundation  at  a  charge  of  more 
than  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds,  and  yet  remains  a  naked, 
rough,  unfightly  heap. 

I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Sir,  that  1  have  tired  you  with 
jtbeie  dull,  though  important  details.  .  But  w6  are  upon  a 
ifubjeit,  which,  like  fome  of  a  higher  nature,  refufes 
t)rnament,  and  is  contented  with  conveying  inftru<5tion.  I 
know  too,  the  obftinacy  of  unbelief,  in  thofe  perverted 
mind3,  which  have  no  delight,  but  in  contemplating  the 
fuppofed  diftrefs,  and  predidting  the  immediate  ruin,  of 
their  country.  Thefe  birds  of  evil  prefage,  at  all  tinaes, 
have  grated  our  ears  with  dieir  melandholy  fong ;  and,  by 
fome  ftrange  fatality  or  other,  it  has  generally  happened, 
that  they  have  poured  forth  their  loudeft  and  deepefl 
lamentations,  at  the  periods  of  our  moft  abundant  prof- 
perity.  Very  early  in  my  publick  life,  I  had  occasion  to 
make  myfelf  a  little  acquainted  with  their  natural  hiftory. 
My  firft  political  tradt  in  the  coUe^ion,  which  a  friend  has 
made  of  my  publications,  is  an  anfwer  to  a  very  gloomy 
picture  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  which  was  thought  to 
have  been  drawn  by  a  flatefinan  of  fome  eminence  in  his 
time.  That  was  no  more  than  the  common  fjdeen  of  dif- 
appointed  ambition :  in  the  prefent  day,  I  fear,  that  too 
many  are  a^uated  by  a  more  malignant  and  dangerous 
fpirit.  They  hope,  by  deprefling  our  minds  with  t  defp&ir 
of  our  means  and  refources,  to  drive  us,  trembling  xiA 
unreiifting,  into  the  toiU  of  our  enemies,  with  whom, 
irom  the  beginning  of  the  revolutiosi  in  France,  they- 
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have  ever  moved  la  ftrift  concert  and  cd-oiJeriition.  If 
trith  the  Report  of  yoor  Finance  Committee  in  their  hands, 
they  can  ftill  affe(5t  to  defpond,  and  can  fliil  fucceed,  as 
they  do,  in  Spreading  the  contagion  of  their  pretended 
fears,  among  well-difpofcd,  though  wieak  men ;  there  is 
no  way  of  counteracting  them,  but  by  fixing  them  down 
to  particulars.  Nor  muft  we  forget,. that  they  are  un- 
wearied agitators,  bold  aiHertors,  dextrous,  fophifters. 
Proof  muft  be  accumulated  upon  proof,  to  filence  them. 
With  this  view,  I  fhall  now  diredt  your  attention  to  fome 
other  ftriking  and  unerring  indications  of  our  fiourifhing 
condition;  and  they  will  in  general,  be  derived  from  other 
iburces,.  but  equally  authentickV  from  other  reports  and 
^oceedings  of  both  Koufes:  of  Parliament,  all  which  unite 
with  wonderful  force  of  confent  in  the  fame  general  refult. 
Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  fuperfluity  of  our  capital  difco- 
vering  itfelf  only  in  procuring  fiiperfluous  accommodation 
and  enjoyment,  in  our  houfes,  iii  our  fumitOTe,  in  our 
eftabliihments,  in  Our  eating  and  drinking,  our  clothings 
and  our  publick  diverftons:  we  Ihall  now  fee  it  more 
beneficially  employed  in  improving  our  territory  itfelf:  we- 
Ihall  fee  part  of  dnr  prefent  optlence,  with  provident  care,- 
put  out  to  ufury  for  pofterity. 

To  what  ultimate  extent,  it  may  be  wife  or  pra<aicable, 
to  pulh  inclofures  of  common  and  wafte  lands,  may  be  a 
queftion  of  doubt,  in  fome  points  of  view :  but  no  per- 
fon  thinks  them  already  carried  to  excefs ;  and  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  fums,  laid  out  upon  them,  gives  us  a 
ftandard'  of  eftiraating  the  comparative  ITtuation  of  the 
landed  intereft.  Your  houfe,  this .  feflion,.  appointed  a 
Conamittee  on  Wafte  Lands,. and  they  have  made  a  Report 
by  their  chairman,  an  Honourable  Baronet,  for  whom  the 
Minifter  the  other  day,    (with   very  good   intentions,    I 
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believe,  but  with  little  real  profit  to  the  publick)  thought 
fit  to  ereft  a  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  account,  as  it 
ftands  there,  appears  iufficiently  favourable.  'The  greateft 
number  of  inclofing  bills,  pafTed  in  any  one  year  of  the 
laft  peace,  does  not  equal  the  fmalleft  annual  number  in 
the  war;  an<i,thofe  of  the  laft  year  exceed,  by  more  than 
one  half,  the  higheft  year  of  peace.  But  what  was  my 
furprife,  on  looking  into  the  late  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  to  find  a  lift  of  thefe  bills  during 
the  war,  differing  in  every  year,  and  *  larger  on  the 
whole,  by  nearly  one  third !  .  I  have  checked  this  account 
by  the  Statute- Book,  and  find  it  to  be  corre<St.  What 
new  brilliancy  then  does  it  throw  over  the  profpedt,  bright 
as  it  was  before !  The  number  duriilg  the  laft  four  years, 
has  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  four  years  immediately 
preceding ;  it  has  furpafled  the  five  years  of  peace,  beyond 
which  the  Lords  Committees  have  not  gone ;  it  has  even 
furpaflfed  (I  have  verified  the  fa<St)  th6  whole  ten  years  of 
peace.  I  cannot  ftop  here.  I  cannot  advance  a  fingle 
ftep  in  this  enquiry,  without  being  obliged  to  caft  my  eyes 
back  to  the  period  when  I  firft  knew  the  country.  Thefe 
3iUs,  which  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had 

*  Report  of  the  Lords  Committee  of  Secrecy,  otdered  to  be  printed,  28th  April, 
1797»  Appendix  44. 
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pafled  every  year  in  greater  or  lefs  numbers  from  the  year 
1723;  yet  in  all  that  fpace  of  time,  they  had  not  reached 
the  amount  of  any  two  years  during  the  prefent  war ;  and 
though  foon  after  that  time  they  rapidly  increafed,  ftill  at 
the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  they  were  very  far 
fliort  of  the  number  pafled  in  the  four  years  of  hoflilities. 

In  my  firft  Letter  I  mentioned  the  ftate  of  our  inland 
navigation,  negleiSled  as  it  had  been  from  the  reign  of- 
King  William  to  the  time  of  my  obfervation.  It  was  not 
till  the  prefent  reign  that  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  canal 
firft  excited  a  fpirit  of  fpeculation  and  adventure  in  this 
way.  This  fpirit  fhewed  itfelf,  but  neceflarily  made  no 
great  progrefs,  .in  the  American  war.  When  peace  was 
reftored,  it  began  of  courfe  to  work  with  more  fenfible 
effect ;  yet  in  ten  years  from  that  event,  the  Bills  pailed 
on  that  fubjeft  were  not  fo  many  as  from  the  year  179^ 
to  the  prefent  Seffion  of  Parliament.  From  what  I  can 
trace  on  the  Statute-Book,  I  am  confident  that  all  the 
capital  expended  in  thefe  proje(5ts  during  the  peace,  bore 
no  degree  of  proportion,  (I  doubt  on  very  grave  confi- 
deration  whether  all  that  was  ever  fo  expended  was  equal) 
to  the  money  which  has  been  raifed  for  the  fame  purpoies> 
fince  the  war  ^.     I  know,  that  in  the  laft  four  years  of 
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peace,  when  they  rofe  re^larly,  and  rapidly,  the  fumy 
fpecified  in  the  a6ts  were  not  near  one-third  of  the  fubfe-* 
quent  amount.  In  the  laft  Seffion  of  Parliaiuent,  the 
Grand  Jun<Stion  Company,  as  it  is  called,  having  funk  half 
a  million,  (of  which  I  feel  the  good  effedts  at  my  own 
door)  applied  to  your  Houfe,  for  permiflion  to  fubfcribe. 
half  as  much  more,  among  themfelves.  This  Grand 
Junftion  is  an  inofculation  of  the  Grand  Trunk :  and  in* 
the  prefent  Seffion,  the  latter  Company  has  obtained  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  to  float  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  refervoir,  thirty  feet 
deep,  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  head,  and  two  miles- 
in  length ;  a  lake  which  may  almoft  vie  with  that  which- 
once  fed  the  now  obliterated  canal  of  Languedoc. 

The  prefent  war  is,  above  all  others,  (of  which  wi& 
have  heard  or  read)  a  war  againft  landed  property.  That 
defcription  of  property  is  in  it*s  nature  the  firm  hafe  of 
every  ftable  government ;  and  has  been  fo  confidered,  by 
all  the  wifell  writers  of  the  old  philofophy,  from  the  time 
of  the  Stagy  rite,  who  obferves  that  the  agricultural  clafs 
of  all  others  is  the  leaft  inclined  to  fedition.  We  find  it 
to  have  been  fo  regarded,  in  the  practical  politicks  of  an- 
tiquity, where  they  are  broughtc  more  directly  home  to 
our  underftandings  and  bofoms,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Rome, 
and  above  all,  in  the  writings  of  Cicero.  The  country 
tribes  were  always  thought  more  refpe<fiable,  than  thofe 
of  the  city.  And  if  in  our  own  hiftory,  there  is  any  one 
circumftance  to  which,  under  Gody  are  to  be  attributed 
the  fteady  refiftance,  the  fortunate  iflhe,  and  fober  fettle- 
ment,  of  all  our  ftruggles  for  liberty,  it  is,  that  while  the 
landed  intereft,  inftead  of  forming  a  ieparate  body,  as  in 
other  countries,  has,  at  alt  times,  been  in  clofe  connextoa 
and  union'  with  the  other  great  interefts  of  the  country,  it 
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has  been  fpontaneoullf  allowed  to  kad  and  dire<St,  and 
moderate  all  the  reft.  I  cannot>  therefore,  but  fee  Mrith 
lingular  gratification,  that  during  a  war  which  has  been 
eminently  made  for  the  deftru<Stion  of  the  landed  pro« 
prietors,  as  well  as  of  priefl6  and  kings,  as  lAiich  has 
been  done,  by  publick  works,  for  the  permanent  benefit 
of  their  ftake  in  this  country,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the 
current  century,  which  now  touches  to  it's  clofe.  Per* 
haps,  after  this,  it  may  not  be  neceflary  to  refer  to  private 
obfervation ;  but  I  am  fatisfied,  that  in  genera],  the  rents 
of  lands  have  been  confiderably  increafed :  they  are  in- 
creafed  very  confiderably  indeed,  if  I  may  draw  any  con- 
cluiion  from  my  own  little  property  of  that  kind.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  however,  where  our  publick  burdens  are 
moft  galling.  But  all  of  this  clafs  will  coniider,  who  they 
are,  that  are  princip^y  menaced ;  how  little  men  of  their 
defcription  in  other  countries,  wh^re  this  revolutionary 
fury  has  but  touched,  have  been  found  equal  to  their  own 
protection ;  how  tardy,  and  unprovided^  and  full  of  an* 
guifti  is  their  flight,  chained  down  as  they  are  by  every 
tie  to  the  foil;  how  h^lplefs  they  are,  above  all  othei^ 
men,  in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  need,,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
wretchednefs ;  and  then  let  them  well  weigh,  what  are 
the  burdens,  to  which  they  ought  not  to  fubmit  for  their 
own  falvation. 

Many  of  the  authorities,  which  I  have  already  adduced,, 
or  to  which  I  have  referred,  may  convey  a  compet6nt  no- 
tion of  fome  of  our  principal  manufactures.  Their  ge- 
neral ftate  will  be  clear  from  that  of  our  extemaLand 
internal  commerce,  through  which  they  circulate,  and  of 
which  they  are  at  once,  the  caufe  and  effe(5t.  But  the 
communication  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  with 
each  other,  and  with  foreign  countries,  has  always  been 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  certain  tefts  to  evince  the 
profperous  or  adverfe  ftate  of  our  trade  in  all  it*s  branches. 
Recourfe  has  ufually  been  had  to  the  revenue  of  the  Poft 
Office  with  this  view.  I  fhall  include  the  product  of  the 
tax  which  was  laid  in  the  laft  war,  and  which  will  make 
the  evidence  more  concluiive,  if  it  ihall  afford  the  fame 
inference : — I  allude  to  the  Poft  Horfe  duty,  which  (hews 
the  perfonal  intercourfe  within  the  kingdom,  as  the  Poft 
Office  ihews  the  intercourfe  by  letters,  both  within  and 
without.  The  firft  of  thefe  ftandards,  then,  exhibits  an 
increafe,  according  to  my  former  fchemes  of  comparifon, 
from  an  eleventh  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  duty  *. 
The  Poft  Office,  gives  ftill  lefs  confolation  to  thofe  who 
are  miferable,  in  proportion  as  the  country  feels  no  mifery. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  the  month  of 
April,  1796,  the  grofs  produce  had  increafed  by  nearly 
one  fixth  of  the  whole  fum,  which  the  ftate  now  derives 
from  that  fundi  I  find  that  the  year  ending  5th  of  April, 
I793>  8*v®  iC«  627,592,  and  the  year  ending  at  the  fame 
quarter  in  1796,  jC*  750,637,  after  a  fair  dedu<£iion  having 
been  made  for  the  alteration  (which,  you  know,  on 
grounds  of  policy  I  never  approved)  in  your  privilege  of 
franking.     I  hav«  feen  no  formal  document  fubfequent  to 
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that  period,  but  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  there  is 
very  good  ground  to  believe^  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Poll  Office  ♦  iSill  continues  to  be  regularly  and  largely  upon 
the  rife. 

What  is  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  annual 
number  of  Bankruptcies,  has  been  the  occaiion  of  much 
difpute«  On  one  fide,  it  has  been  confidently  urged  as  a 
fure  fympt6m  of  a  decaying  trade ;  on  the  other  lide,  it 
has  \feQn  infifted,  that  it  is  a  circumftance  attendant  upon 
a  thriving  trade ;  for  that  the  greater  is  the  whole  quantity 
of  trade,  the  greater. of  courfe  muft  be  the  pofitive  num- 
ber of  failures,  while  the  aggregate  fuccefs  is  flill  in  the 

*  The  above  account  is  ukea  from  a  paper  which  wa^  ordered  by  the  Houfe  of 
Coramons  to  be  printed,  8th  December,  1796.  From  the  grofg  produce  of  the  year 
ending  5th  April,  1796,  there  has  been  deduced  in  that  ftatement  the  fum  of 
£.  SBfi66^  ifi  edhfeqiiente  of  the  regalatioii  on  franking,  which  took  place  on  the  5th 
May,  1795,  and  was  computed  at  ;^.  40,000  per  ann.  To  fhew  an  equal  number  *f 
.  years,  both  of  peace  and  war,  the  accounts  of  two  preceding  years  are  gi^en  in  the 
following  table,  from  a  Report  made  fmce  Mr.  Burke's  death  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  appointed  to  conHder  the  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  late  Comp- 
troHer  General ;  and  far  ftill  greater  fatisfafiion,  the  number  of  letters,  inwards  and 
outwards,  have  been  added,  except  for  the  year  1790-1791.  The  Ictter-book  for  tlwt 
^year  is  not  to  be  found. 


Apr. 


post  OFFIC&. 

-Gfoh  Revenue. 

1790—1791 ^575,079 

1791—1795 ^85,432 

1  r95?— 1 T9S— ^27 ,5  92— - 

1793—1794^ ^91,268 

1794—1795 705,319 

r795— 1796 -750,637 


Number  of  Letters. 


Inwards. 


6,391,149 
6,584,867 
7,094,777 
7,071.029 

7,641,077 


Outwards. 


5,081,344 
5,041,137 
6,557,«34 
7,473,626 
8,597,167 


From  the  laft  mentioned  Report  it  appears  that  the  accounts  have  not  been  com. 
pletely  anc[  authentically  made  up,  for  the  years  ending  5th  April,  1796  and  1797, 
but  oh  £he  Recelvef-tJenerars  books  there  is  an  incr^afc  of  the  latter  year  over  the 
former,  equal  to  fomething  more  than  3  per  cent. 
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fame  proportioh.  In  truth,  the  increafe  of  the  number, 
may  arife  from  either  of  thpfe  caufes.  But  all  muft  agree 
in  one  conclufion,  that,  if:  thd  number  diminiflies,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  every  other  fort  of  evidence,  tends  to 
fhew  an  augmentation  of  trade,  there  can  be  no  better 
indication.  We  have  already  had  very  ample  means  of 
gathering,  that  the  year  lygGwas  a  very  favourable  year 
of  trade,  and  in  that  year  the  number  of  Bankruptcies 
was  at  leaft  one-fifth  below  the  ufual  average*  I  take 
this  from  '^'  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  He  profeffed  to  fpeak  from  the  records 
of  Chancery;  and  he  added,  another  v«ry  ftriking  fadt, 
that  on  the  property  aftually  paid  into  his  court  (a  very 
fmall  part,  indeed,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  king- 
dom) there  had  accrued  in  that  year  a  nett  furplus  of 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  was  fo  much  new 
capital. 

But  the  real  fituation  of  our  trade,  during  the  whole 
of  this  war,  deferves  more  minute  inveftigation^  I  (hall 
begin  with  tli^t,  which,  though  the  lead  in  confequence, 
makes  perhaps  the  moft  imprefficm  on  our  fenfes,  becaufe 
it  meets  our  eyes  in  our  daily  walks ; — I  mean  our  retail 
trade.  The  exuberant  difplay  of  wealth  in  our  fhbps  was 
the  fight,  which  moft  amazed  a  learned  foreigner  of  dif- 
tindlion,  who  lately  refided  among  us :  his  expreifion,  I 
remember,  was,  that  ^' tbey  feemed  to  be  burfiing  with  opth- 
•^  lence  into  tbe  Jireets.^  The  documents,  which  throw 
light  on  this  fubjeft,  are  not  many ;  but  they  all  meet  ki 
the  fame  point :  all  concur  in  exhibiting  an  increafe.     The 

'  *  In  a  debate^  SOtli  December,  279$,  on  the  return  of  JLcrd  Matmcibiiry.—- See 
Woodfall's  Parliamentary  Debate^t  voL  xiii.  page  591. 
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moft  material  are  the  General  Licences  *  which  the  lavK 
requires  to  be  taken  ont  b^  all  dealers  in  excifeable  com- 
modities. Thefe  feem  to  be  fubjedt  to  confiderable  flu<Stu- 
ations.  They  have  not  been  fo  low  in  any  year  of  the 
war,  as  in  the  years  1788  and  1789,  nor  ever  fo  high  in 
peace,  as  in  the  firft  year  jof  the  war.  I  fhould  next  ftate 
the  licences  to  dealers  in  Spirits  and  Wine,  but  the  change 
in  them  which  took  place  in  1789  would  give  an  unfair 
advantage  to  my  argument.'  I  ftiall  therefore  content  my- 
felf  with  remarking,  that  from. the  date  of  that  change 
thfe  fpirit  Sconces  kept  nearly  the  fame  level  till  the  flop- 
page  df -the  Diftilleries  in  1795.  If  they  dropped  a  little, 
and  it  was  but  little,  the  Wine  Licences  during  the  fame 
time,  more  than  countervailed  that  lofs  to  the  revenue ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  in  the 
year  1796,  which  was  the  lowed  in  the  excife  dutie?  on 
wine  itfelf,  as  Well  as  in  the  quantity  imported,  more 
dealers  in  wine  appear  to  have  been  licenced,  than  in  any 
former  year*  excepting  the  firft  year  of  the  war.  This 
fa<ft  may  raife  fome  doubt,  whether  the  confumption  has 
been  leffened  fo  much,  as  I  believe,  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. The  only  other  retail -traders,  whom  I  foUnd  fo 
entered  as  to  admit  of  being  fele<Sted,  are  Tea-Dealers, 

*  GENERAL  LICENCES. 
Years  of  Peace.      „   .  Years  of  War, 

1787  £'iffiS^   •      ...J       1793    ;^. 45,568  '     i'/' 

1788  4b,88Jj       \'^       1794      4^.129       "  ' 

1789  39,917  1795      43,35(?       /'! 
_i790     .41,970       '  '"       1796      41,190 


-^    — ^— : .X  — — —  Increafe  to  1790 

i  o'        V-»^^^i!?L-*:  £'  170,237;   ;  ^,3,438 

.  -V  .       „   Increafe  to  J 791 

1^91'             44,240  *  Yrs  to  1791  ' '  "*      l^^^^L^^        C^^^^^ 
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and  fellers  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate;  both  of  Whom  feem 
to  have  multiplied  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  ag- 
gregate number*.  I  have  kept  a{^rt  one  fet  of  licenced 
fellers,  becaufe  I  am  aware,  that  our  antagonifts  may  be 
inclined  to  triumph  a  little,  when  I  name  Avi^ion^ers  and 
Audions.  They  may  be  difpofed  to  confider  it  as  a  fort  of 
trade,  which  thrives  by  the  diftrefs  of  others.  But  if 
they  will  look  at  it  a  little  more  attentively,  they  will  find 
their  gloomy  comfort  vanifti..  The  pubHck  income  from 
thefe  licences,  has  rifen  with  very  great  regularitys  through 
a  feries  of  years, '  which  all  muft  admit  to  have  hee^  years 
of  profperity.     It  is  remarkably  too^  that  In  the  yefir  1793$ 

•  DEALERS  IN  TEA. 

Yean  of  Peace.  Y«iars  of  War. ' 

1787         j^.  10,934  1T99         £.l3fiS9      ■ 

178ft  11,949  1794  14,31$ 

1789  12,501  1794  13.956 

1790  13,12«  1796  14,830 

'  •  -    ■ '  '•■■  ■  '  *       Increafe  to  I790 
;f. 48,5 10  £.3rfiM        £.%3S0 

■  ■  ■      I"      lacmfe  to  1731 

1791  13^921  4YrttoJ791  £.$\,*97         l.SrSiS 


SELLERS  OF  PLATE. 


Yean  of  Peac« 

'• 

Yean  of  War. 

1787 

£.  6.593 

1793 

;^.  8,178 

1788 

7,953 

1T94 

8,296 

1789 

7,348 

1795 

8,12ft 

1790 

7,988 

1796 

8,835 

£.  «9,88« 

/.  33,437        £.3JiSS 
— —  Increafe  to  1791 

1791 

8.327  4yrtt0J79l 

^.31,616        ,f.l,8«J 
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which  was  the  great  year  of  Bankruptdes,  thefe  *  duties 
on  Auctioneers  and  Auctions,  fell  below  the  mark  of 
ijgi ;  and  in  17969  which  year  had  one  fifth  lefs  than 
the  acGuftomed  average  of  Bankruptcies,  they  mounted  at 
(Mice  beyond  all  former  examples.  In  concluding  this 
general  head,  will  yon  permit  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  bring 
to  yOur  notice  an  humble,  but  induftrious  and  laborious 
fet  of  chapmen  againfl  whom  the  vengeance  of  your 
houfe  has  fometimes  been .  levelled,  with  what  policy  I 
need  not  ftay  to  enquire,  as  they  have  efcaped  without 
much  injury  ?  The  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  *,  1  am  aifured, 
are  ftill  doing  well,  though  from  fome  new  arrangements 
refpedting  them  made  in  1789,  it  would  be  difficult  to. 
trace  their  proceedings  in  any  fatisfa£l6ry  manner. 
'  When  fuch  is  the  vigour  of  our  traffick  in  it's  minuteft 
ramifications,  we  may  be  perfuaded  that  the  root  and  the 
trunk  are  found.  When  we  lee  the  Iife«bk)od  of  the  flate 
circulate  £0  freely  throiugh  the  capiUary  veflels  of  the 

iyfterai, 

•  AUCTIONS  AM»  AUCTIONEERS. 


Yean  of  Peace. 

1787  ;f.  48,964 

1788  53,993 

1789  52,024 

1790  53,156 

Yean  of  V 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

far. 

£.  70,004 

82.659 

86,890 

109,594 

jC.«08,1»7 

£.  349,147       £.  141,010 

1791 

70,973  4  Yn  to  1791 

/.  230,146      ;f.  119,001 

*  Since  Mr.  Burke's  death  a  fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  I^nance  has  mad« 
it*s  appearance.  An  account  is  there  given  from  the  Stttsp-oiEce  of  the  grofs  produce 
of  duties  on  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  for  four  years  of  peace  and  four  of  war.  It  is 
Aerefore  added  in  the  mauner  of  the  other  tahlei« 
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fyftem,  we  fcarcely  need  enquire,  if  the  heart  performs 
it's  funditions  aright.  But  let  us  approach  it ;  let  us  lay  it 
bare,  and  watch  the  fyftole  and  diaftole,  as  it  now  reqeives, 
and  now  pours  forth  the  vital  ftream  through  all  the  mem- 
bers. The  port  of  London  has  always  fupplied  the  main 
evidence  of  the  ftate  of  our  commerce.  I  know,  that 
amidft  all  the  difficulties  and  embarraffments  of  the  year 
1793,  from  caufes  unconne<Sted  with,  and  prior  to  the 
war,  the  tonnage  of  fhips  in  the  Thames  aiSlually  rofe.: 
But  I  fliall  not  go  through  a  detail  of  official  papers,  on 
this  point.  There  is  evidence  which  has  appeared  this 
very  feffion  before  your  houfe,  infinitely  more  forcible  and 
impreffive  to  my  apprehenfion,  than  all  the  journals  and 
ledgers  of  all  the  Infpe<5lors  General  from  the  cUys  of 
Davenant.  It  is  fuch  as  cannot  carry  with  it.  any  fort  of 
fallacy.  It  comes,  not  from  one  fet,  but  from  many  c^-. 
pofite  fets  of  witneflfes, .  who  all  agree  in  nothing  elie ; 
witnefles  of  the  graveft  and  moft  unexceptionable  chara6:er» 
arwi  who  confirm  what  they  fay,  in  the  fureft  manner,  by 
their  conduct.  Two  different  bills  have  been  brought  in 
for  improving  the  port  of  London.  I  have  it  from  very 
good  intelligence,  that  when  the  proje<5t  was  firft  fuggefted 


HAWKERS 

AND 

PEDLARS. 

Yean  of  Peace. 

. 

Years  of  War.      . 

1789 

;C- 6,152-   - 

1793            £i  6,042 

1790 

6,708 

1794                 6,104 

1791 

6,482 

1795                 6,795 

179^ 

6,008 

1796                 7.882 

£.^5,330  £.SGfi23 


Increafe  in  4  Years  of  War    -    -     -     .     ^.  1,493 
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from  neceflity,  there  were  no  lefs  than  eight  different  plans, 
fupported  by  eight  different  bodies  of  fubfcribers.  The 
cofl  of  the  leaft  was  eftimated  at  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  and  of  the  mofl  extenfive,  at  twelve  hundred 
thoufand.  The  two,  between  which  the  conteft  now  lies, 
fubftantially  agree  (as  all  the  others  muft  have  done)  in 
the  motives  and  reafons  of  tbe  preamble :  but  I  Ihall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  that  bill  which  is  propofed  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  becaufe  I 
regard  them  as  the  bell  authority,  and  their  language  in 
itfelf  is  fuller  and  more  precife.  I  certainly  fee  them 
complain  of  the  "  great  delays,  accidents,  damages,  lolTes, 
^^  and  extraordinary  expences,  which  are  almoft  continu- 
"  ally  fuftained,  to  the  hindrance  and  difcouragement  of 
*^  commerce,  and  the  great  injury  of  the  publick  revenue.'^ 
.  But  what  are  the  caufes  to  which  they  attribute  their  com- 
plaints? The  firft  is,  "  That  from  the  very  GREAT 
«  AND    PROGRESSIVE    INCREASE    of    the    NUMBER 

«    AND  SIZE  OF  SHIPS  AND  OTHER  VESSELS,    TRADING    TO 

<«  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON ;  the  River  Thames  is,  in  ge- 
<«  neral,  fo  much  crouded,  that  the  navigation  of  a  con- 
<*  fiderable  part  of  the  river,  is  rendered  tedious  and  dan* 
^*  gerous;  and  there  is  much  want  of  room  for  the  fafe 
^*  and  convenient  mooring  of  veflels,  and  conftant  accefs 
<•  to  them.*^  The  fecond  is  of  the  fame  nature.  It  is 
the  want  of  regulations  and  arrangements,  never  before 
found  neceflary,  for  expedition  and  facility.  The  third  is 
of  another  kind,  but  to  the  fame  effedi :  ^*  that  the  legal 
*•  quays  are  too  confined,  and  there  is  not  fufficient  ac- 
•*  commodation  for  the  landing  and  ihipping  of  cargoes.^ 
And  the  fourth  and  laft  is  ftill  different ;  they  defcribe 
^^  jhe  avenues  to  the  legal  quays,**  (which  little  more  than 
a  century  fince>  the  great  fire  of  London  opened  arwl 
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dilated  beyond  the  meafure  of  our  then  circumftances)  to 
be  now  **  much  too  narrow,  and  incommodious9  for  the 
"  great  concourfe  of  carts  and  other  carriages  ufually 
**  paffing  and  repafling  there.'*  Thus,  our  trade  has 
grown  too  big  for  the  antient  limits  of  art  and  nature. 
Our  ftreets,  our  lanes,  our  (hores,  the  river  itfelf,  which 
has  fo  long  been  our  pride,  are  impeded,  and  obftru^edj 
and  choaked  up  by  our  riches.  They  are  like  our  (hops, 
"  burfting  with  opulence.**  To  thefe  misfortunes,  to 
thefe  diftrefTes  and  grievances  alone,  we  are  tcdd  it  is  to  be 
imputed,  that  ftill  more  of  our  capital  has  not  been  pufhed 
into  the  channel  of  our  commerce,  to  roll  back  in  it's 
reflux  ilill  more  abundant  capital,  and  fructify  the  national 
treafury  in  it*s  courfe.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  when  I  have 
before  my  eyes  this  confentient  teftimony  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London^  the  Weft-India  Merchants, 
and  all  the  other  Merchants  who  promoted  the  other  plans, 
ftruggling  and  contending,  which  of  them  ihall  be  per- 
mitted tb  lay  out  their  money  in  confonance  with  their 
teftimony ;  I  cannot  turn  aiide  to  examine  what  one  or 
two  violent  .petitions,  tumultuoufly  voted  by  real  or  pre- 
tended Liverymen  of  London,  may  have  faid  of  the  utter 
deftru<Stion  and  annihilation  of  trade. 

This  opens  a  fubje<5t,  on  which  every  true  lover  of  his 
country,  and  at  this  criiis,  every  friend  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  of  focial  order  in  every  country,  muft  dwell 
and  expatiate  with  delight.  I  mean  to  wind  up  all  my 
proofs  of  our  aftonifliing  and  almoft  incredible  profperity, 
with  the  valuable  information  given  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  by  the  Infpcdtor-General.  And  here 
I  am  happy  that  I  can  adminift?er  an  antidote  to,  all  de- 
fpondence,  frohi  the  fame  difpenfary  from  which  (he  firft 
dofe  of  poifoa  was  fuppo&d  to  have  torat*     The  -Report 
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of  that  Comttiktee  is  gerierilly  believed  to  have  derived 
much  benefit  from  the :  labours  of  the  faaie  noble  Lonl, 
who  was  faid,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  of  1795,  to 
have  led  the  way  in  teaching  us  to  place  all  our  hope  on 
that  very  experiment,  which  he  afterwards  declared  in  his 
place  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  utterly  without 
hope.  We  have  nolv  his  authority  to  fay,  that  as  far  as  : 
our  refources  were  concerned,  the  experiment  was  equally 
without  neccflity. 

"  It  appears,**  as  the  Committee  has  -very  juftly  and 
fatisfa&orily  obferved,  "  by  the  accounts  of  the  value  of 
"  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  laft  twenty  years,  pro-  " 
**  duced  by  Mr.  Irvjng,  that  the  demand  for  cafti  to  be 
"  fent  abroad"  (which  by  the  way,  including  the  loan  to 
the  Emperor,  was  nearly  one  third  lefs  fent  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  than  ill  the  feven  years  war)  **  was 
".  greatly  compenfated  by  a  very  large  balance  of  com- 
<'  merce  in  favour  of  this  kingdom;  greater  than  was 
"  ever  known  in  any  preceding  period.  The  value  of 
"  the  exports  of  the  laft  year  amounted,  according  to  the 
**  valuation  on  which  the  accounts  of  the  Infpe<3:or-Ge- 
"  neral  are  founded,  to  £,$0,4.2^^,184.;  which  is  more 
"  than  double  tvhat  it  was  in  any  year  of  the  American 
<<  war,  and  one  third  more  than  it  was  on  an  average 
"during  the  laft  peace,  previous  to  the  year  1792; 
«  and  though  the  value  of  the  imports  to  this  country 
«  has,  during  the  fame  peace,  greatly  increafed,  the  ex- 
*«  cefs  of  the  value  of  the  exports  above  that  of  the  im- 
«. ports,  which  conftitutes  the  balance  of  trade,  has  aug- 
**  mented  even  in  a  greater  proportion."  Thefe  obfervations 
might  perhaps  be  branched  otK  into  other  points  of  view, 
but  I  Ihall  leave  them  to  your  own  active  and  ingenious 
mind.  There  is  another,  and  ftill  more  important  light 
>voi..  IV.  4  K  in 
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in  which  the  Infpe^r*Genei!al^  informatioti,  may  be  feen ; 
and  that  is>  as  affording  a.  o(»nparifbn  of  fome  drcum* 
flances  in  this  war,  with  the  commercial  hiftory  of  all  our 
other  wars  in  the  prefent  century. 

In  all  former  hoftilities,  our  exports  gradually  declined  in 
value,  and  then  (with  one  fingle  exception)  afcended  again, 
till  they  reached  and  paiTed  the  level  of  the  preceding  peace. 
But  this  was  a  work  of  time,,  fometimes  more,  ibmetimes 
lefs  flow.  In  Queen  Anne*s  war,  which  began  in  170  a, 
it  was  an  interval  of  ten  years,  before  this  w^  efiEbdted. 
Nine  years  only  were  neceffary  in  the  war  of  1739,  ^^^ 
the  fame  operation.  The  feven  years  war  faw  the  period 
much  Ihortened:  hoftilities  began  in  1755,  and  in  1758^ 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  exports  mounted  above 
the  peace-mark.  There  was,  however,  a  diftinguiihin^ 
feature  of  that  war,  that  our  tonnage^  to  tlie.  very  laft 
moment,  was  in  a  ftate  of  great  depreffion,.  while,  our 
commerce,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign  ve^s.  The 
American  war  was  darkened  with  iingular  and  peculiar 
adverfity.  Our  exports  never  came  near  to  their  peaoe&l 
elevation,  and  our  tonnage  continued  with  very  little  fluc- 
tuation, to  fubfide  lower  and  lower*;  Ob  the  odienband^ 
the  prefent  war,  with  regard  to  our  conuneroej.  ka&  the* 
white  mark  of  as  fingular  felicity.  If  from  internal 
caufes,  as  well  as;  the  confequcnce  of  hoflilitic^  the:  tide 
ebbed  in  1793,  it  niihed  back,  ag^.wkh  a. bore  in  the 
following  year;  and:  from  that  time:  has  oootinued.  ta* 
fweU^  and  run,  every  fucceiSxve  year,,  hig^ier  and  higher 
into  ah  our  ports.     The  value  of.  que  expexts  la^.yefj?- 

*  Tliis  account  is  sxtraSled  from.  diiTerent  paru  of  ULr.^  C^»Inien*«  EQiaute.    It  i»> 
but  juft  to  mention,  that  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  Eftimate,  the  fums  are  Mniiotvaly  lowers 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  year  in  Mr.  Irving's  accounts 
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above  the  year  1792  (the  meit  increafe  of  our  commerce 
during  the  war)  is  egual  to  the  aven^  value  of  jail  the 
exports  during  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne. 

It  has  been  already  poinded  out,  that  our  imports  have 
not  kept  pice  with  io«ir  exports ;  of  courfe,  on  the  face  of 
the  account,  the  balance  of  trade,  both  pofitively  and 
comparativel|r  .Oonfsdered,  muft  have  been  much  more 
than  ever  in  our  favour.  In  that  early  little  tra6i  of  mine, 
to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  i  made 
many  obfervations  on  the  ufual  method  of  computing  th!ic 
balance,  as  well  as  the  ufual  objection  to  it,  that  the  emriies 
at  the  Cuftom-Houfe  were  not  always  true.  As  you  pro- 
bably remember  them»  I  (hall  not  repeat  them  here.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  am  not  furprifed  that  the  fame  trite  ob> 
Jedtion  is  perpetually  renewed  by  the  detractors  of  our  na- 
tional affluence ;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  am  gratified  in 
perceiving,  that  the  balance  of  trade  feems  to  be  now 
computed  in  a  manner  much  clearer,  than  it  ufed  to  be> 
from  diofe  errours  which  I  formerly  noticed.  The  In- 
fpe^or*Genieral  appears  to  have  made  his  eflimate  with 
every  poffible  guard  and  caution.  His  opinion  is  entitled 
to  the  greateft  refpe^  It  was  in  fubftance  (I  (hall  again 
ufe  the  words  of  the  Report,  as  much  better  than  my 
own)  **  That  the  true  balance  of  our  trade  amounted,  on 
«  a  medium  of  the  four  years  preceding  January  i796> 
<<  to  upwards  of  £»  6,500,000,  per  annum,  exclufive  of 
"  the  profits  arifing  from  our  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade« 
«  which  he  eftimates  at  upwards  of  iC*  4->ooo,oo.o  per 
<«  annum;  exclufive  of  th€  profits  derived  from  blur 
•*  filheries."  So  that  including  the  lUherieis,  and  making 
a  moderate  allowance  for  the  exceedings,  which  Mn 
Irving  himfdf  fuppofes^  beyond  his  calculation ;  without 
reckoning  what  the  pubJiCk  crediton  themfelves  pay  itd 
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themfelves,  and  without  taking  one  Ihilling  from  the  ftoick 
of  the  landed  intereft ;  otn:  *  oDlohies^  oiir  oriental  poflef- 
lions,  our  fkill  and  induftry,  our  corartierce,  and  navi- 
gation, at  the  commencement  of  ^is  year,  were  pouring 
a  new  annual  capital  into  the  kingdofe;  hardly: half  ^ 
million  ftiort  of  the  wh61e  interelV  of  that  tremendous 
debt,  from  which  we  are  taught  to  ffiriirk  In  difmay,  as 
from  an  overwhelming  and  intolerable  oppreffion. 

If  then  the  real  ftate  of  this  nation  is  fuch  as  I  have 
clefcribedi  and  I  am  only  apprehenilve,  that  you  may 
•think,  I  have  taken  too  much  pains  to  exclude  all  doubt 
on  this  queftion;  -if  no  clafs  is  leffehed«ln  it's  numbers, 
or  in  it's  flock,  or  in  it's  conveniences, '  or  even  it's  luxu- 
ries; if  they  biiild  as  many  habitations,' arid  as  elegant 
and  as  commodious  as  ever^  ^and  furnifh  them  with  every 
.chargeable  decoration,  and  every  prodigality  of  ingenious 
invention,  that  can  be  thought  of  by  thofe  who  even 
encumber  their  neceffities  •  with  fuperfluous  accommoda* 
tion;  if  they  are  as  numeroufly  attended;  if  theit  equi- 
pages are  as  fplendid;  if  they  regale  at  table  with  as 
much  or  more  variety  of  plenty '  than  ever ;  if  they  are 
clad  in  as  expenfive  and  changeful  a  diverlity  according  to 
their  taftes  and  modes ;  if  they  are  not  deterred  from  the 
pleafuresof  the  field  by  the  charges^  which  government 
has  wifely  turned  from  .the  culture  to  the  fports  of  the 
field :  if  the  theatres  are  as  rich  ^  and  as  well  filled  And 
greater,  and  at  a  higher  price  than  ever;  (and, : what  is 
more-important  than  all)  if .  it  is  plain  from  the  treafures 
which  are  fpread*  ovet  the  foil,  or  confided  to  the  winds 
and  the  feas,  that  there  are  as  many  wha  are  indulgent 
to  their  propenfities  of  parfimony,  as  others  to  their  vo- 
hiptaous  rdefires,  and  that  the '  pecuniary  capital  grows 
inftead  of  diminifhiug;  on-  wh^at- ground 'are  we  author 
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rized  to   fay,  that  a  nation,  gamboling  in  an   ocean  of 
fuperfluity,  is  undone  by  want?     With  what  face  can  we 
pretend,  that  they  who  have  not  denied  any  one  gratifi- 
cation to  any  one  appetite,  have  a  right  to  plead  poverty 
in  order  to  familh  their  virtues,  and  to  put  their  duties 
on  Ihort  allowance  ?     That  they  are  to  take  the  law  from 
an  imperious  enemy,  and  can  contribute  no  longer  to  the 
honour  of   their  king,  to  the  fupport.  of  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  to  the  falvation  of  that  Europe, 
which,  if  it   falls>  muft  crulh   them  with  it's  gigantick 
ruins  ?     How  can  they  afFeft  to  fweat,  and  flagger,  and 
groan  under  their  burthens,  to  whom  the  mines  of  New- 
foundland,   richer  than  thofe  of    Mexico  and  Peru,    are 
now  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  in  the  fcale  of  their  ex- 
orbitant opulence  ?     What  excufe  can  they  have  to  faint,^ 
and  creep,    and    cringe,   and  proftrate  themfelves  at  the 
footftool  of    ambition    and   crime,   who,   during   a   fhort 
though  violent  ftruggle,  which  they  have  never  fupported 
with  the  energy  of  men,  have  amaffed  more  to  their  an- 
nual accumulation,    than  all   the  well-hufbanded    capital,, 
that  enabled  their  anceftors  by  long,  and  doubtful,  and 
obftinate  conflicts,  to  defend,  and  liberate,  and  vindicate 
the  civilized  world?     But  I  do  not  accufe  the  People  of 
England.     As  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  they 
have  done  whatever  in  their  feveral  ranks,  and  conditions^ 
aftd  defcriptions,  was  required  of  them  by  their  relative 
fitultions  in  fociety ;  and  from  thofe  the  great  mafs  of 
inankind   cannot  depart,    without  the  fubverfion    of    all 
publick  order.     They  look  up  to  that  governmenr,  which 
they  obey  that  they  may  be  protedted.     They  afk  to  bd 
kd  and  directed  by  thofe  rulers,  whom  Providence  and 
the  laws  of  their  country  have  fet  over  them,  and  under 
their  guidance  to  walk  in  the  way*  of  fafety  and  honour. 
•     -  *  4    '  Theyr 
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They  have  again  delegated  the  greater  tmt^  which  tiief 
J\ave  to  beftow,  to  thofe  faithful  reprefentatives  who  made 
their  true  voice  heard  againft  the  difturbers  and  deftit>yers 
of  Europe.  They  fuffered,  with  unapproving  aqquiefcencet 
folicitationsy  which  they  had  in  no  fhape  dejfiredy  to  an 
unjuft  and  ufurping  power,  whom  they  had  never  pro- 
voked, and  whpfe  hoftile  menaces  they  did  not  dread. 
When  the  exigencies  of  the  publick  fervice  could  only  be 
met  by  their  voluntary  zeal,  they  ftarted  forth  with  an 
ardour,  which  outftripped  the  wifhes  of  thofe,  who  had 
injured  th«n  by  doubting,  whether  it  might  not  be  necef- 
iary  to  have  recourfe  to  compulfion.  They  have,  in  all 
things,  repofed  an  enduring,  but  not  an  unrefleding  con- 
iidence.  That  confidence  demands  a  full  return;  and 
fixes  a  refponfibility  on  the  Miniflers  entire  and  undivided. 
The  People  Hands  acquitted,  if  the  war  is  not  carried  on 
in  a  manner  fuited  to  it*s  obje<5ts.  If  the  publick  honour 
ds  tamifhed ;  if  the  publick  (afety  fuffers  any  detriment ; 
they,  not  the  People,  are  to  anfwer  it,  and  they  alone. 
It's  armies,  it*s  navies,  are  given  to  them  without  ftint  br 
re^lriAion.  It*s  treafures  are  poured  out  at  their  feet. 
It*s  conftancy  is  ready  to  fecond  all  their  efforts.  They 
are  not  to  fear  a  refponfibility  for  a£ts  of  manly  adven- 
ture. The  refponfibility  which  they  are  to  dread^  is»  left 
they  fhould  fhew  themfelves  unequal  to  the  expedation 
of  a  brave  people.  The  more  doubtful  may  be  the  oon- 
ilitutional  and  economical  quefiions,  upon  which  they 
have  received  fo  marked  a  fupport,  the  more  loudly  they 
are  called  upon  to  fupport  this  great  war,  for  the  fucceft 
of  which  their  country  is  willing  to  fuperfede  coafidera-' 
lions  of  no  flight  importance.  Where  I  fpeak  of  refpon>^ 
Ability,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  that  fpecies  of  it,  which 
the  legal  j>owers  of  the  cofintry  have  a  right  finally  to 
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exa£t  from  thofe  who  abufe  a  publick  trud ;  but  high  as 
this  isy  there  i^s  a  refponfibility  which  attaches  on  them, 
from  which  the  whole  legitimate  power  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  abfblve  them ;  there  is  a  refponfibility  to  confcience 
and  to  glory ;  a  refponfibility  to  the  exifting  world,  and 
to  that  pofterity,  which  men  of  their  eminence  cannot 
avoid  for  glory  or  for  Ihame;  a  refponfibility  to  a  tri- 
bunal, at  which,  not  only  Minifters,  but  Kings  and  Par- 
liaments, but  even  Nations  themfelves,  mufi:  one  day 
anfvver. 
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BRISTOL,  Saturday,  9th  Sept.  irso. 
This  morning  the  {herifis  and  candidates  aflembled  as  ufual,  at  the  CounciUhoufe,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Guildhall.  Proclamation  being  made  for  the  eleflors  to 
appear  and  give  their  votes,  Mr.  BURKE  flood  forward  on  the  HufUngs,  far. 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  corporation  and  other  principal  citizens,  and 
addrefled  himfelf  to  the  whole  aflembly  as  follows : 


Gentlemen, 

T  DECLINE  the  Election. — It  has  ever  been  my  rule 
"^  through  life,  to  obferve  a  jMroportion  between  ray 
efforts  and  my  objedts.  I  have  never  been  remarkable 
for  a  bold,  active,  and  fanguihe  purfuit  of  advantages 
that  are  perfonal  to  myfelf. 

I  have  not  canvalTed  the  whole  of  this  city  in  form. 
But  I  have  taken  fuch  a  view  of  it,  as  fatisfies  my  own 
mind,  that  your  choice  will  not  ultimately  fall  upon  me. 
Your  city,  gentlemen,  is  in  a  ftate  of  miferable  diftrac- 
tion :  and  I  am  refolved  to  withdraw  whatever  fhare  my 
preteniions  may  have  had  in  it's  unhappy  divifions.  I 
have  not  been  in  hafte;  I  have  tried  all  innident  means ;  I 
have  waited  for  the  effe^  of  all  contingencies.  If  I  were 
fond  of  a  conteft,  by  the  partiality  of  my  niunerous 
friends  (whom  you  know  to  be  among  the  moft  weighty 
and  reTpe^able  people  of  the  city)  I  have  the  means  of.  a 
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Iharp  one  in  my  hands.  But  I  thought  it  far  better  with 
my  ftrength  unlpent,  and  my  reputation  unimpaired,  to 
do,  early  and  from  forefight,  that  which  I  might  be 
obliged  to  do  from  neceffity  at  laft. 

I  am  not  in  the  leaft  furprifed,  nor  in  the  leaft  angry 
?it  this  view  of  things.  I  have  read  the  book  of  life  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  have, read  other  bool^  a  little.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  me,  but  what  has  happened  to  men 
much  better  than  me,  and  in  times  and  in  nations  full  as 
good  as  the  age  and  country  that  we  live  in.  To  fay  that 
1  am  no  way  concerned,  would  be  neither  decent  nor  true. 
The  reprefentation  of  Brijlol  was  an  object  on  many  ac- 
counts dear  to  me ;  and  I  certainly  fhould  very  far  prefer 
it  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  My  habits  are  made  to 
it ;  and  it  is  in  general  more  uhpleafant  td  be  rejected  after 
long  trial,  than  not  to  be  chofen  at  all. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  fee  nothing  except  your  former 
'kindnefs,  and  I  will  give  way  to  no  other  fentiments  than 
thofe  of  gratitude.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you  for  what  ybir  hav^  done  for  me;  ;  You  have 
given  me  a  long  term  which  is  now  expired.'  I  have  per- 
formed the  conditions,  and  enjoyed  all  the  profits  to  the 
full ;  and  I  now  Surrender  your  eftate  irito  your  hands 
without'  being  iii  a  fingle  tile,  or  a  fingle  ftone  impaired 
or  wafted  by  my  ufe.  I  have  ferved  the  publick  fbr  fif- 
teen years.  I  have  ferved  you  in  particular  for  fix.  What 
is  pafled  is  well  ftored.  It  is  fafe  and  out  of  the /  power 
of  fortune.  What  is  to  come,  is*  in  wifer'  hands  than 
ours;  and  he,  in  whofe  hands  it  is^  beA  knows",  whether 
it  is  beft  for  you  and  mei  that  I  fhould  be  in  parliament, 
<ir  even  in  the  world.  '  '  \ 

/Gentlemen,  the  mdancholy- event  x)f  yefterday  reads  to 
US' an  awful  kflbn  againft  being-  tb6'much  troubled  about 
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any  of»  the  objects  of  ordinary  ambition.  The  worthy 
gentleman  *,  who  has  been  fnatched  from  us  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  eledion,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  conteft, 
whilft  his  defires  were  as  warm,  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as 
ours,  has  feelingly  told  us,  what  lliadows  we  are,  and 
what  Ihadows  we  purfue. 

It  has  been  ufual  for  a  candidate  who  declines,  to  take 
his  leave  by  a  letter  to  the  IherifFs,  but  I  received  your 
trull  in  the  face  of  day ;  and  in  the  face  of  day,  I  accept 
your  difmiflion/  I  am  not, — I  am  not  at  all  alhamed  to 
look  upon  you ;  nor  can  my  prefence  difcompofe  the  order 
of  bufinefs  here.  I  humbly  and  refpedfuUy  take  my 
leave  of  the  IherifFs,  the  candidates,  and  the  eledtors ; 
wifliing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for  the  beft,  at  a 
time  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did  call,  for  fervice  that  is 
not  nominal.  It  is  no  plaything  you  are  about.  I  trem- 
ble when  I  confider  the  truft  1  have  prefumed  td.afk*  I 
confided  perhaps  too  much  in  my  intentions.  They  were 
really  fair  and  upright ;  and  I  am  bold  to  fay,  that  I  afk 
no  ill  thing  for  you,  when  on  parting  from  this  place  I 
pray  that  whomever  you  chufe  to  fucceed  me,  he  may  re- 
femble  me  exadlly  in  all  things,  except  in  my  abilities  to 
ferve,  and  my  fortune  to  pleafe  you* 

♦  Mr*  Coombc. 
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'  I  ^HE  French  revolution  has  been  the  fubjeA  of  variovs^ 
''-  fpeculations^  aqd  various  hiftpries.  As  might  be  ex- 
pe(Sted>  the  royalifts  and  the  republicans  have  difiered  a 
good  deal  in  their  accounts  of  the  principles  of  that  revo- 
lution^  of  the  fprings  which  have  iet  it  in  motion,  and  of 
the  true  chara<^er  of  thofe  who  have  been,  or  ftill  are  the 
principal  a^ors  on  that  aftoniihing  fcene. 

They  who  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  that 
event,  will  undoubtedly  object  to  every  ftate  of  fads 
which  comes  only  from  the  authority  of  a  royalift.  Thus 
much  muft  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  are  the  moft  firmly 
attached  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  law,  and  order  (for  of 
fuch,  and  not  of  friends  to  defpotifm,  the  royal  party  is 
compofed)  that  their  very  affe(5tion  to  this  goierous  and 
manly  caufe,  and  their  abhorrence  of  a  revolution,  not 
lefs  fatal  to  liberty  than  to  government,  may  poflibly  lead 
them  in  fome  particulars  to  a  more  har0i  repreientation  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  adverfaries,  than  would  be  allowed 
by  the  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.  This  fort 
of  error  arifes  from  a  fburce  highly  laudable ;  but  the  ex- 
adlnefs  of  truth  may  fuffer  even  from  the  feelings  of  vir- 
tue.    Hiftory  will  do  juftice  to  the  intentions  of  worthy 
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men ;  but  it  will  be  on  it's  guard  againft  their  infirmities ; 
it  will  examine  with  great  ftri<5tnefs  of  fcrutiny,  whatever 
appears  from  a  writer  in  favour  of  his  own  caufe.  On 
the  other  hand,  'whatever  efcapes  him,  and  makes  againft 
that  caufe,  comes  with  the  greateft  weight. 

In  this  important  controverfy,,  the  tranflator  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  brings  forward  to  the  Englilh  tribunal  of 
opinion,  the  teftimony  of  a  witnefs  beyond  ?11  exception. 
His  competence  is  undoubted.  -He  knows  every  thing 
which  concerns  this  revolution  to  the  bottom.  He  is  a 
chief  ador  in  all  the  fcenes  which  he  preferits.  No  man 
can  obje£t  to  him  as  a  royalift :  the  ro^al  party,  and  the 
Ghrillian  religion,  never  had  a  more  determined  enemy. 
In  a  word,  it  is  Brissot. — It  is  Briflbt  the  repul^ictn,  the 
jacobin,  and  the  philofopher,  wh6  is  brdught  to  give  an 
account  of  jacoMnifm,  and  of  republi^amim,  and  of  phi-* 
lofophy. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervatiori,  ^hat  this  his  account  of 
the  genius  of  jacobinifm,  and  it's  eflfe<Sis,  is  not  confined 
to  the  period  in  which  that  faction  tame  to  be  divided 
within  itfeif.  In  feveral,  and  thofe  very  important  parti- 
culars, Briffot's  obfervations  apjdy  to  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  period,  before  the  great  fchifm,  and  whilft  the 
jacobins  aded  as  one  body;,  infbmuch,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  powers,  fince  the 
commenceinent  of  the  revolution  in  France,  fo  ftrikingly 
painted,  fo  ftrongly  and  fo  juftiy  reprobated  by  Briflbt, 
were  the  ads  of  Briflbt  himfelf  and  his  aflbciates.  All 
the  members  of  the  Girondin  lubdiviiion  were  as  deeply 
concerned  as  any  of  the  Mountain  could  poflibly  be,  and 
fome  of  them  much  more  deejdy,  in  thofe  horrid  tranfac- 
tions  which  have  filled  all  the  thinking  part  of  Europe 
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with  the  greateft  deteftation,  and  with  the  moft'  ferious 
apprehenlions  for  the  dommon  liberty  and  fafety.  > 

A  queftion  will  very  naturally  be  afked,  what  could  in- 
duce Briflbt  to  draw  fach  a  pi£):ure  ?  He  muft  have  been 
fenfible  it  was  his  own.  The  anfwer  is— Che  ihducement 
was  the  fame  with  that  which  led  him  to  partake  in  the 
perpetration  of  all  the  crimes,  the  calamitous  efiedts  of 
which  he  defcribes  with  the  pen  of  a  mafter — ambition* 
His  fzOaon  having  obtained  their  ftupendous  and  unna- 
tural power,  by  i:xx)ting  out  of  the  minds  of  his  unhappy 
countrymen  every  principle  of  religion,  morality,  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  honour,  difcovered,  that  when  authority  came 
into  their  hands,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  fmall  diffi- 
culty for  them  to  carry  on  government  on  the  principles 
h^  which  they  had  deftroyed  it. 

The  rights  of  men,  and  the  new  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality,  were  very  unhandy  inftruments  for  thofe 
who  wi(hed  to  eftablilh  a  fyftem  of  tranquillity  and  OTder. 
They  who  were  taught  to  find  nothing  to  re(pe(St  in  the 
title  and  in  the  virtues  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  prince 
fucceeding  to  thb  throne  by  the  fundamental  laws,  in  the 
line  of  a  fuccefldon  of  monarchs  continued  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  found  nothing  which  could  bind  them  to 
an  impficit  fidelity,  and  dutifbl  allegiance  to  Mefi;  Brifibt, 
Vergriiafux,  Condorcet,  Anacharfis  Cloots,  and  Thomas 
Paihe. 

In  this  difficulty,  they  did  as  well  as  they  could.  To 
govern  the  people,  they  muft  incline  the  people  to  obey. 
*rhife  woi'k  was  difficult,  but  it  was  neceflary.  They  were 
to  acdomidifh  it  by  fnch  materials  and  by  fuch  inftruments 
as  they  had  in  theii*  handi.  Thfey  were  to  accompliih  the 
purpofcs  of  order,  ttidrality,  ahdiubmiitioK  to  the  iaw% 
from  the  pflndjiles  of  ^^heiTro,'  profligacy,  and  feditioni 
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III  as  the  difguiie  became  themj  they  began  to  aflfume  the 
maflL  of  an  auftere  and  rigid  virtue ; .  thc;y  exhauiled  all 
the  fiores  of  their  eloquence  (which  in  fome  of  them 
were,  not  inconliderable)  in  declamations  againft  tumult 
and  conf uiion ;  they  made  daily  harangues  on  the  bleflings 
of  order,  difdpline,  quiet,  and  obedience  to  authority; 
they  even  ibewed  fome  fort  of  difpofition  to  .prote<9:  fuch 
property  as  had  not  been  confifcated.  They,  who  on 
every  occaiion  had  difcovered  a  ibrt .  of  furious  thirft  of 
blood,  and  a  greedy  appetite  for  flaughter,  who.  avowed 
and  gloried  in  the  miir4ers  and  maflacres  of  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  of  OtStober,  and  of  the 
tenth  of  Auguft,  now  began  to  be  fqueamifli  and  faftidious 
with  regard  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  of  September. 

In  their  pretended  fcruples  on  the  fequd  of  the 
flaughter  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  they  itnpofed  upon  no 
living  creature,  and  they  obtained,  not  the  fmalleft,  credit 
for  humanity.  They  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  diftinc- 
tion,  by  the  belief  of  which  they  hoped  to  keep  the  fpirit 
of  murder  fafely  bottled  up,  and  fealed  for  their  own  pur- 
pofes,  without  endangering  themfelves  by  the  fumes  of 
the  poifon  which  they  prepared  for  their  eneqpdes. 

Roland  was  the  chief  and  the  moft  acoredited  of  the 
£a6tion : — His  morals  had  fiirnKhed  little  matter  of  excepr 
tion  againft  him  ;>-^old,  domeftick,  and  uxoriousy  he  led 
a  private  life  fuffidently  blamelefs.  He  was  therefore  fet 
up  as  the .  Cafo  of  the  republican  party^  which  did  not 
abound  in  fuch  chanuSters. 

This  man  like  moft  of  the  chiefs^  was  the  manager  of 
a  newfpaper,  in  which  he  promoted  the  intereft  of  his 
jarty.  He  was  a  fatal  prefent  .made  by  the  revolutionifts 
to  the  unhappy  king,  as  one  of  his  minifters  tiilder  the 
Jiew  conftitutioo.  Anaongi^  his  colleagues  were  Claviere 
1  8  and 
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and  Servan.  All  the  three  have  iince  that  time,  either 
loft  their  heads  by  the  axe  of  their  aflbciates  in  rebellion* 
or  to  evade  their  own  revolutionary  juftice  have  fallen  by 
their  own  hands. 

Thefe  minifters  were  regarded  by  the  king  as  iii  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  dethrone  him.  Nobody  who  confiders  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  preceded  the  depoiltion  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth ;  nobody  who  attends  to  the  fubfequent  conduct 
of  thofb  minifters,  can  hefttate  about  the.  reality  of  fuch  a 
confpiracy.  The  king  certainly  had  no  doubt  of  it;  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  remove  them ;  and  the  nectiility 
which  firft  obliged  him  to  choofe  fuch  regicide  minifters, 
conftrained  him  to  replace  them  by  Dumourier  the  Jacobin, 
and  fome  others  of  little  effidency*  though  of  a  better 
defcription. 

A  little  before  this  removal,  and  evidently  as  a  part  of 
the  confpiracy,  Roland  put  into  the  king*s  hands  as  a  me- 
morial, the  moft  infolent,  feditious,  and  atrodous  libel, 
that  has  probably  ever  been  penned..  This  paper  Roland 
a  few  days  after  delivered  to  the  National  Aflembly,^  who 
inftantly  publiftied  and  difperfed  it  over  all  France;  and 
in  order  to  give  it  the  ftronger  ox)eration  they  declared,  that 
he  and  bis  brother  minifters  had  carried  with  them  the 
regret  of  the  nation.  None  of  the  writings  which  have 
inflamed  the  Jacobin  fpirit  to  a  lavage  fury,  ever  worked 
up  a  fiercer  ferment  through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  re- 
publicans in  €very  pait  o£  France. 

Under  the  thin  veil  of  pre^^Hottf  he  ftrongly  recom- 
mends aU  the  abominable  practices  which  afterwards  fol- 
V>wed«    In  particular  he  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  po- 

.  *  PreftnMdto  the  kiag  June  IS,  delivered  to  him  the  precediiig  lAoulxf.'-Traif- 
Uter. 
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pulace  againft  the  rdpeftable  and  confdentious  dergy, 
who  became  the  diief  obje^  of  the  maflacre,  and  wh6 
were  to  him  the  chief  obje6b  of  a  malignity  and  rancour 
that  one  could  hardly  think  to  exift  in  an  human  heart. 

We  have  the  reliques  of  his  fanatical  perfecution  here. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  per- 
fecutors  and  of  the  perfecuted— I  do  not  fay  the  accuiers 
and  accufed;  becaufe  in  all  the  furious  dedamations  of 
the  atheiftick  fa^on  againft  thefe  men,  not  one  fpedfick 
charge  has  been  made  upon  any  one  peribn  of  thofe  who 
fuffered  in  their  mafiacre,  or  by  their  decree  of  exile. 

The  king  had  dedared  that  he  would  fooner  periih 
tinder  their  axe  (he  too  well  faw  what  was  preparing  £ar 
him)  than  give  his  fan^on  to  the  iniquitous  adfc  of  pro> 
fcription,  under  which  thofe  innocent  people  were  to  be 
tranfported. 

On  this  profcription  of  the  dergy,  a  prindpal  part  of 
4ihe  oftenltble  quarrel  between  the  king  and  thofe  minifiers^ 
had  turned.  From  the  time  of  the  authorifed  publication 
of  this  libel,  fome  of  the  manoeuvres  long  and  imiformly 
purfued  for  the  king's  depofition  became  more  and  more 
'evident  and  dedared. 

The  tenth  of  Auguft  came  on,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  Roland  had  predi6ted ;  it  was  followed  by  the  £ime 
confequences — The  king  was  depofed,  after  cruel  maf- 
facres,  in  the  courts  and  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and 
in  almoil  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  reward  of  his  trea- 
fon  to  his  old  mafter,  Roland  was  by  his  new  mafters 
named  minifter  of  the  home  department. 

The  mailacres  of  the  fecond  of  September  wei?e  be- 
gotten by  the  maffacres  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft.  They 
were  univerfally  forefeen  and  hourly  expe<fted.  During 
this  Ihort  interval  between  the  two  murderous  fcenes,  the 
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furies,  male  and  female,  cried  out  havock  as  loudly  and 
as  fiercely  as  ever.     The  ordinary  jails  were  all  filled  with 
prepared  Ti(5tims;    and  when  they  overflowed,  churches 
were  turned  into  j^ls.     At  this  time  the  relentle^  Roland 
had  the  care  of  the  general  police ;  he  had  for  his  col« 
league  the  bloody  Danton,  who  was  minifter  of  juftice :— - 
the  infidious  Petion  was  mayor  of  Paris — the  treacherous 
Manuel  was  procurator  of  the  Common-hall.     The  ma- 
giflrates  (ibme  or  all  of  them)  were  evidently  the  authors 
of   this  maiiacre.     Left  the  national  guards  fhould,   by 
their  very  name,  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  prefierving 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  common  council  of 
Paris,  pretending  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  refifting: 
the  murderers  (although  in  truth  neither  their  numbers 
nor  their  arms  were  at  all  formidable)  obliged  thofe  guards, 
to  draw  the  charges  froai  their  mufquets,  and  took  away^ 
their  bayonets.     One  of  their  joumalifby  and  according  to 
their  faihion,  one  of  their  leading  i^atefmen,  Gorfas  men- 
tions this  fadt  in  his  newfpaper,  which  he  formerly  called! 
the  Galley  Journal.     The  title  was  well  fuited  to  the  paper 
and  it*s  author.     For  ibme  felonies  he  had  been  fentenced: 
to  the  giallies ;  hxxt  by  the  benignity  of  the  late  king,  this 
felon  (to  be  one  day  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a.  regicide), 
had  been  pardoned  said  releafed  at  the  interceiHon  of  the 
ambafladors  of  Tippoo  Sultan.     His  gratitude  was  fuch  as- 
might  naturally  have  been  expe^ed ;    and  it  has  lately 
been  rewarded  as  it  deferved.     This  liberated,  galley-flave 
was  raifed,.  in  mockery  of  all  criminal  law,  to  be  minifter 
of  juftice :  he  became  from  his  elevation  a.  more  confpicu*^ 
ous  objedt  of  accufation,  and  he  has  iince  received  the 
punilhment  of   his   former  crimes   in   profcription   and 
death*.  x 
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It  will  be  afked,  how  the  minifter  of  the  home  depart- 
ment was  employed  at  this  crilis?  The  day  after  the 
maflacre  had  commenced  Roland  appeared,  but  not  with 
the  powerful  apparatus  of  a  protecting  magiftrate,  to  refcue 
thofe  who  had  furvived  the  (laughter  of  the  firft  day : 
nothing  of  this.  On  the  third  of  September  (that  is  the 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  maflacre)  *  he  writes 
a  long,  elaborate,  verbpfe  epiftle  to  the  aflembly,  in  which, 
after  magnifying,  according  to  the  do»  ton  of  the  revolu- 
tion, his  own  integrity,  humanity,  courage,  and.  pa- 
triotifm,  he  firft  dire(5tly  juftifies  all  the  bloody  proceedings 
of  the  tenth  of  Auguft.  He  confiders  the  (laughter  of 
that  day  as  a  neceflary  mea^e  for  defeating  a  conipiracy, 
which  (with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  falfehood  of  his 
aflertion)  he  aflerts  to  have  been  formed  for  a  maflacre  of 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  which  he  more  than  infln]iates» 
was  the  work  of  his  late  unhappy  mafter,  who  was  uni- 
verfally  known  to  carry  his  dread  of  fliedding  the  blood  of 
his  moft  guilty  fubje£ts  to  an  excefs. 

<«  Without  the  day  of  the  tenth,**  fays  he,  «  it  is  evi- 
"  dent  that  we  fliould  have  been  loft.  The  court,  pre- 
♦*  pared  for  a  long  time,  waited  for  the  hour  which  was 
**  to  accumulate  all  treafons,  to  difplay  over  Paris  the 
"  ftaiidard  of  death,  and  to  reign  there  by  terror.  The 
"  fenfe  of  the  people  (le  fentiment)  always  juft  and  ready 
"  when  their  ojnnion  is  not  corrupted,  forefaw  the  epoch 
«*  marked  for  their  deftru<aibn,  and  rendered  it  fatal  to 
"  the  confpirators."  He  then  proceeds,  in  the  cant  which 
has  been  applied  to  palliate  all  their  atrocities  from  the 

•  Letter  to  the  Natbnal  Aflembly  figned^T^r  Minifter  tf  the  Interior  ROLAND, 
datod  Parii,  Sept.  Sd,  Ath  year  »f  Liberty. 
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fourteenth  of  Jiily>  1789,  to  the  prefent  time; — "  It  is 
«^  in  the  nature  of  things,'*  continues  he,  «  and  in  that 
*«  of  the  human  heart,  that  vicSlory  Ihould  bring  with  it 
*^  fame  excefs.  The  fea,  agitated  by  a  violent  ftorm,  roars 
\^  long  after  the  tempeft  ;  but  every  thing  has  boundsj  which 
"  ought  at  length  to  be  obferved.'* 

In  this  memorable  epiftle,  he  confiders  fuch  excejfes  as 
fatalities  arifing  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  con- 
fequently  not  to  be  puniflied.  He  allows  a  fpace  of  time 
for  the  duration  of  thefe  agitations ;  and  left  he  Ihould  be 
thought  rigid  and  too  fcanty  in  his  meafure,  he  tbinks  it 
may  be  long.  But  he  would  have  things  to  ceafe  at  length. 
But  when,  and  whfere? — When  they  may  approach  his 
own  perfon* 

.  "  Teflerday^  fays  he,  "the  Minifters  were  denounced: 
"  vaguely  indeed  as  to  the  matter^  becaufe  fubje<5ts  of  re- 
"  proach  were  wanting;  but  with  that  warmth  and  force 
*^  of.  aflfertion,  which  ftrike  the  imagination  and  feduce  it 
'"  for  a  moment,  and  which  miflead  and  deftroy  confi- 
^^  dence,  without  which  no  man  iliould  remain  in  place 
"  in  a  free  government.  Tejlerday^  again^  in  an  affembly 
^^  of  the  prefidents  of  all  the  fe6lions,  convoked  by  the 
*f  minifters,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  all  minds,  and 
«  of  mutual  explanation,  I  perceived  that  dijirufi  which 
"  f^fP^^h  interrogates^  and  fetters  operations^ 

In  this  manner  (that  is,  in  mutual  fufpicions  and  inter- 
rogatories) this  virtuous  minifter  of  the  home  department, 
and  all  the  magiftracy  of  Paris,  fpent  the  firft  day  of  th^ 
maflacre,  the  atrocity  of  which  has  fpread  horror  and 
alarm  throughout  Europe*  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  maflacre,  had  any  part  in  the  objedt 
of  their  meeting,  or  in  their  confultations  when  they  were 
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met.  Here  was  a  minifter  tremblingly  alive  to  his  awn 
fafety,  dead  to  that  of  his  fellow  citizens^  eager  to  pre- 
ferve  his  place,  and  worfe  than  indifferent  about  it*s  moft 
important  duties.  Speaking  of  the  people^  he  fays,  **  that 
«  their  hidden  enemies  may  make  ufe  of  this  agitation^ 
(the  tender  appellation  which  he  gives  to  horrid  maflacre) 
«  to  hurt  their  beft  friends^  and  their  tnoft  able  defenders. 
*^  Already  the  example  begins ;  let  it  reftrain  and  arreft  a 
**-yAy?  rage.  Indignation  cairied  to  it*s  height  commences 
"  profcriptions  which  fall  only  on  the^«/y/y,  but  in  which 
**  error  and  particular  paOions  may  fliortly  involve  the 
<♦  honeji  man^ 

He  faw  that  the  able  artificers  in  the  trade  and  myflery 
of  murder,  did  not  chufe  that  their  fkill  fhould  be  uneiBr 
ployed  after  their  firft  work;  and  that  they  were. fidi  as 
ready  to  cut  off  their  rivals  as  their  enemies.  This 
gave  him  one  'alarm,  that  was  ferious.  This  letter  of 
Roland  in  every  part  of  it  lets  out  the  fecret  of  aU  the 
parties  in  this  revolution.  Plena  rimarum  eft ;  bacy  atque 
iliac  perfluit.  We  fee  that  none  of  them  condemn  the 
occaiional  practice  of  murder;  provided  it  is  properly  ap« 
plied ;  provided  it  is  kept  within  the  bounds,  which  each 
of  thofe  parties  think  proper  to  prefcribe.  In  this  cafe 
Roland  feared,  that  if  what  was  occafionally  ufeful,  fhould 
become  habitual,  the  pra<5lice  might  go  further  than  was 
convenient.  It  might  involve  the  beft  friends  of  the  lafl 
revolution,  as  it  had  done  the  heroes  of  the  firft  revolu* 
tion :  he  feared  that  it  would  not  be  confined  to  the  La 
Fayettes  and  ClernKHit-Tonnerres,  the  Duponts  and  Bar- 
-Davesy  but  that  it  might  extend  to  the  Brifibts  and  Ver- 
rginauxs,  to  the  Condorcets,  the  Petions>  and  to  himfelf. 
Under  this  apprehenfion  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  humane 
feelings  were  altogether  lu^affeded. 
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His  obfervations  on  the  maflacr^  of  the  preceding  day 
are  fuch  as  cannot  be  pafled  over: — "  Yefterday,"  faid 
he,  "  was  a  day  upon  the  events  of  which  it  is  perhaps 
«  neceffary  to  leave  a  veil\  I  know  that  the  people  with 
«  their  vengeance  mingled  a  fort  of  jufike\  they  did  not 
<*  take  for  vi(5tims  all  who  prefented  themfelves  to  their 
**  fury ;  they  diredted  it  to  tbem  who  bad  for  a  long  time 
**  been  fpared  by  tbe  fword  of  the  lawt  and  who  they  b4- 
«  lievedf  from  the  peril  of  circumftances,  fliould  be  facri- 
<*  ficcd  >vi'ithout  delay.  But  I  know  that  it  is  eafy  to  vil- 
*<  lains  and  traitors  to  mifreprefent  this  effervefcence^  and 
«  that  it  muft  be  checked ;  I  know  that  we  owe  to  all 
"  France  the  declaration,  that  the  executive  power  could 
"  not  forefee  or  prevent  this  excefs.  I  know,  that  it  is 
.*<  due  to  the  conftituted  authorities  to  jHace  a  limit  to  it, 
«  or  confider  themfelves  as  abolifhed.'* 

In  the  midft  of  this  carnage  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
throwing  a  veU  over  it;  which  was  at  once  to  cover  the 
guilty  from  punilhment,  and  to  extjingui(h  all  companion 
for  the  fuflferers.  He  apologizes  for  it;  in  f^,  be  juf- 
tifies  it.  He  who  (as  the  reader  has  juft  fecn  in  what  is 
quoted  from  this  letter)  feels  fo  much  indignation  ^t 
*<  vague  denundations"  when  made  againft  himfelf,  and 
from  which  he  then  feared  nothing  more  than  the  fub-^ 
veriion  of .  his  power,  is  not  afhamed  to  condder  the 
charge  of  a  coDf[Mracy  to  maflacre  the  Parifians  brought 
againft  his  mafter  upon  denunciations  as  vague  as  pollihle, 
or  rather  upon  no  denunciations,  as  a  perfect  juftification 
of  the  monflrous  proceedings  ag»nft  him*  He  is  not^ 
seamed  to  call  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  priefts  in  the 
XiarmeSi  who  were  under  no  criminal  denunciation  what-^ 
foever,  "  a  vengeance  mingled  with  a  fort  of  jufiice  f  he 
obferves  that  <*  they  had  been  a  long  time  fpared  by  the 
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"  fword  of  the  law,"  and  calk  by  anticipation  all  thofe 
'  who  flioiild  reprefent  this  "  effervefcerice^  in  other  colours, 
villains  and  traitors  t  he  did  not  then  forefee,  how  foon 
himfelf  and  his  accomplices  would  be  under  th€  neceffity 
of  affuming  the  pretended  characfter  of  this  new  fort  of 
*^  villany  and  treafon^^  in  the  hope  of  obliterating  the 
'  memory  of  their  former  real  villanies  and  treafo'ns : — he 
did  not  forefee,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  a  formal 
manifefto  on  the  part  of  himfelf  and  his  fa6lion,  written 
by  his  confederate  Briffot,  was  to  reprefent  this  <<  effervef^ 
^^  cence^  as  another  "  St.  Bartholomew*^  and  fpeak  of  it 
as  "  having  made  humanity  Jhudder^  and  ftdlied  the  Revolu^ 
"  tion  for  ever  ^K 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  takes  upon  himfelf  tt> 
know  the  motives  of  the  aflaffins,  their  policy,  and  even 
what  they  "  believed."  How  could  this  be  if  he  had  rib 
connexion  with  them?  He  praifes  the  murderers  for  not 
having  taken  as  yet  all  the  lives  of  thofe  who  had,  as  he 
calls  it,  ^^  prefented  tbemfelves  as  vi<5lims  to  their  furyj*^ 
He  paints  the  miferable  prifoners  who  had  been  forcibly 
piled  upon  one  another  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
by  his  fadtion,  as  prefeniing  them/elves  as  victims  to  thepr 
fury ;  as  if  death  was  their  choice ;  or,  (allowing  the 
idiom  of  his  language  to  make  this  equivocal)  as  if  they 
were  by  fome  accident  prefented  to  the  fury  of  their 
affaffins :  whereas  he  knew,  that  the  leaders  of  the  mur*- 
derers  fought  thefe  pure  and  innocent  victims  in  the  places 
where  they  had  depofited  them,  and  were  fure  to  find 
them.  The  very  feledtion,  which  he  praifes  as  a  fort  of 
jujiice  tempering  their  fury,  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
forefight,  deliberation,  and  method  with  which  this  maf^ 

*  See  p.  li?,  and  p»  13,.  of  this  tranflation. 
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iacre  was  mdde.  '  He  knew  that  circuraftance  on  the  very 
day  of  the  commencement  of  the  maflacres,  when,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  begun  this  letter,  for  he  prefented  it 
to  the  Affembly  on  the  very  next. 

Whilft,  however,  he  defends  thefe  adls,  he  is  confcious 
that  they  will  appear  in  another  light  to  the  world.  He 
therefore  acquits  the  executive  power,  that  is,  he  acquits, 
himfelf  (but  only  by  his  own  aflertion)  of  thofe  adts  "  of 
^vengeance  mixed  with  a  fort  of  jujiice^  "  as  an  excefs- 
*'  which  he  could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent."  He  could 
not,  he  fays,  forefee  thefe  adts ;  when  he  tells  us  the.people- 
of  Paris  had  fagacity  fo  well  to  forefee  the  defigns  of  the 
court  oil  the  tenth  of  Auguft ;  to  forefee  them  fa  well,  a& 
to  mark  the  precile  epoch  on  which  they  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted>  and  to  contrive  to  anticipate  them  on  the  very  day  r 
he  could  not  forefee  thefe  events,  though  he  declares  ia 
this  very  letter  that  victory  mufi  bring  with  it  fome  excefs  "^ 
«— «  that  the  fea  roars  Img  after  the  tempeft.*  So  far  a& 
to  his  forefight.  As  to  his  difpofition  to  jwevent,  if  he 
had  forefeen  the  maifacres  of  that  day ;  this  will  be  judged 
by  his  care  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  mafiacre  then  going; 
on.  This  was  no  matter  of  forefight.  He  was  in  the 
very  midft  of  it.  H^  does  not  fo  miKh  as  pretend,  that 
he  had  ufed  any  force  to  put  a  flop  to  it.  But  if  he  had 
iifed  any,  the  fan<5tion  given  under  his  hand,  to  a  fort  of 
juftice  in  the  murderers,  was  enough  to  difarm  the  pro- 
te<Sing  force. 

That  approbation  of  what  they  had  already  done,  had 
it's  natural  ejBfe<£t  on  the  executive  affaflins,  then  in?  the 
paroxifm  of  their  futy,  as  well  ais  on  thek  employers,, 
then  in  the  midft  of  the  execution  of  their  deliberate  cold- 
blooded fyftem  of  murder.  He  did  not  at  all  diifer  from, 
either  of  them  in  the  principle  of  thofe  exec^tions^- but 
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only  in  the  time  of  their  duration ;  aqd  that  only  as  it 
affe<fted  hitnfelf.  ThiS)  though  to  him  a  great  coniidera- 
tion»  was  none  to  his  confederates,  who  were  at  the  fame 
time  his  rivals.  They  were  encouraged  to  accompUlh  the 
work  they  had  in  hand.  They  did  accomplifh  it;  and 
whilft  this  grave  moral  epiftle  from  a  grave  minifler,  re- 
commending a  cefTation  of  their  work  of  "  vengeance 
**  mingled  with  a  fort  of  juftice"  was  before  a  grave 
afTembly,  the  authors  of  the  maffacres  proceeded  without 
interruption  in  their  buiinefs  for  four  days  tog;ether ;  that 
is,  until  the  feventh  of  that  month,  and  until  all  the  vic- 
tims of  the  firft  profcription  in  Paris  and  at  VerfaiUes,  and 
feveral  other  places,  were  immolated  at  the  fhrine  of  the 
grim  Moloch  of  liberty  and  equality.  All  the  priefts,  all 
the  loyalifts,  all  the  £it&.  e£&yifts  and  novices  of  revolution 
in  1789,  that  could  be  found,  were  promifcuoully  put  to 
death.  .      .      , 

Through  the  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Rcd^ad,  it  is, 
curious  to  rem^k  how  the  nerve  ajid  vigoiir  of  \ka  ilyle, 
which  had  fpoken  fo  patently  jto  his  foyereigp,  is  relaxed, 
when  he  addrefles  him(^f  to  the  faMS-cu/oftfiS ;  hew  that 
ftrength  and  dexterity  of  arm,  with  which  he.  parries  and 
beats  down  the  foepter,  is  enfeebled  and  loA,  when  he 
comes  to  fence  with  the  poignard !  When  he  fpeaks  to 
the  populace  he  can  no  longer  be  dire<St.  The  whole, 
compafs  of  the  language  is  tried  to  find  fynonimes  and 
circumlocutions  for  maiTacre  and  murder.  .  Thiols  ore 
never  called  by  their  common  nam^«  MaiTacre  is  fome- 
times  agitatiojh  fometimes  efervejcene^t  foraetimes  txcefs ; 
iumetimes  too  cx)ntinued  an  exercife  of  a  revolutionary. 
power. 

However,  after  what  had  pafibdhad  been  pn»^  or  ex- 
cused, or  pardonedi  he  declares  loiidly  againft  foch  pro-: 
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ce^ings  in  future.  Crimes  had  pioneered  and  made 
imooth  the  way  for  the  march  of  the  virtues ;  and  from 
that  time,  order  and  juftice,  and  a  facred  regard  for  per- 
fonal  property,  were  to  become  the  rulds  for  the  new  de- 
mocracy. Here  Roland  and  the  Brifibtins  leagued  for  thdr 
own  prefervation,  by  endeavojoring  to  preferve  peace.  This 
ihort  .ftory  will  render  many  of  the  parts  of  Briflbt's 
pamphlet,  in  which  RoIand^s  views  and  intentions  are  fo 
often  sUluded  to,  the  more  intelligible  in  themfelves,  and 
the  more  uieful  in  their  application  by  the  Englifh  reader. 
^  Under  the  cdver  of  thefe  artifices,  Roland,  Briilbt,  and 
•their  party  hoped  to  gain  the  bankers,  merchants,  iub> 
ftantial  tradefmen,  hoarders  of  affignats,  and  purc^iafers 
.of  the  confifcated  lands  of  the  cfergy  and  gentry,  to  join 
with  their  party,  as  holding  out  fome  fort  of  fecurity  to 
the  effb^  whidi  they  poflefled,  whether  thefe  effects  were 
the  acquiiitions  of  fair  commerce,  or  the  gains  of  jobbing 
in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  and  the  plunder  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  In  this  deiign  the  party  of  Roland 
and  Briflbt  fucceeded  in  a  great  degree.  They  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  National  Convention.  Compofed  how- 
-«ver  as  that  Aflembly  is,  their  majority  was  far  from 
fteady :  but  whilft  they  appeared  to  gain  the  Convention* 
and  many  of  the  outlying  departments,  they  lofl  the  city 
of  Paris  entirely  and  irrecoverably;  it  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Marat,  Roberfpierre,  and  Danton.  Their  in- 
ftmments  were  the  fans-cuiottes,  or  rabble,  who  domi- 
neered in  that  capital,  and  were  wholly  at  the  devotion  of 
thofe  incendiaries,  and  received  their  daily  pay.  The 
people  of  property  were  of  no  coofequence,  and  trembled 
l>efiore  Marat  and  his  janiflaries.  As  that  great  man  had 
not  obtained  the  helm  of  the  ftate,  it  was  not  yet  come  to 
ius  turn  to  a&  the  part  of  Btiffiyt  and  his  friends^  in  the 
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affertion  of  fubordination  and  regular  government.  But 
Roberfpierre  has  furvived  'both:  thefe  rival  chiefs,  and  is 
now  the  great  patron  of  Jacobin  order. 

To  balance  the  exorbitant  power  of  Paris  (which 
threatened  to  leave  nothing  to  the  ^National  Convention, 
but  a  character  as  infignificant  as  that  which  the  firft 
aflembly  had  affigned  to  the  unhappy  Louis  the  Sixteenth) 
the  fadlion  of  Briflbt,  whofe  leaders  were  Roland,  Petion, 
Vergniaux,  Ifnard,  Gondorcet,  &c.  &c.  8cc.  applied  them- 
felves  to  gain  the  great  commercial  !towns,  Lyons,  Mar- 
feilles,  Rouen,  Nantz,  and  Bourdeaux.  The  republicans 
of  the  BrilTotin  defcription,.  to  whom;  the  concealed  rop- 
alifts,  ftill  very  numerous,  joined  themfelves,  obtained  a 
temporary  fuperiority,  in  all  thefe  places.  In  Bouxxieaux, 
on  account  of  the  activity  and  eloquence  of  fome  of  it*s 
reprefentatives,  this  fuperiority  was  the  moft  diftinguilhed. 
This  laft  city  is  feated;  on  the  Garonne,  or  Gironde;  and 
being  the  centre  of  a  department  named  from  that  river, 
the  appellation  of  Girondifts  was  given  to  the -whole  party. 
Thefe  and  fome  other  towns  declared  ftrongly  againft  the 
principles  of  anarchy ;  and  againft  the  defpotifm  of  Paris. 
Numerous  addrefles  were  fent  to  the  Convention,  pro^ 
mifing  to  maintain  it^s  authority,  which  the  addreflers  were 
pleafed  to  confider  as  legal  and  conftitiitional,  thoiigh 
chofen,  not  to  compofe  an  executive  government,  but  to 
form  a  plan  for  a  conftitution.  In  the  Convention  mea- 
fures  were  taken  to  obtain  an  armed  force  from  the  feveral 
departments  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  that  body,  and  to 
provide  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  members ;  neither  of 
which,  from  the  fourteenth  of  July  1789  to  this  hour, 
have  been  really  enjoyed  by  their  aflemblies  fitting  imder 
any  denomination. 

.     This  fcheme,  which  was  well  conceived,  had  not  the 
.  dcfircd  fuccefs.     Paris,  from  which  the  Convention  did 
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not  dare  to  move,  though  ibme  threats  of  fuch  a  de- 
parture were. from  time  to  time  throwa  out,  was  too  pow- 
erful for  the  party  of  the  Gironde.  Some  of  the  pro- 
pofed  guards,  hut  neither  with  regularity  nor  in  force,  did 
indeed  arrive ;  they  were  debauched .  as  fait  as  they  came ; 
or  were  fent  to  the  frontiers.  The  game  played  by  th^ 
revolutionifts  in  1789  with  refpecSk  tP  the  French  guards 
of  the  unhappy  king*  was  now  played  agaio^  the  depart- 
mental guards,  called  together  for  the  protei^ipn  of  the 
revolutionifts.  Every  part  of  their  own  policy  comes 
rouiid,  and  flrikes  at  their  own  pow^r  and  their  awn 
lives. 

The  Parilians,  on  their  part».  were  not  How  in  t^ing 
the  al^rm.  They  had  jnft  reafon  to  aj^ehend,  that  if 
they  permitted  the  fmalleft  delay,  they  0iould  iee  them* 
felves  beiieged  by  an  army  ^Jk^^kd  from  all  parts  of 
France.  Violent  threats  were  thrown  out  ^ainft  that  city 
in  the  Aflembly.  It*s  total  dei)ru<$tiQn  was  menaced.  A 
very  remarkable  expreffion  was  ufed  in  thefe  debates, 
"  that  in  future  times  it  might  be  inquired,  on  what  part 
«  of  the  Seine  Paris  had  ftood/  The  faxJUon  which 
ruled  in  Paris,  too  bold  to  be  intimidated,  and  too  vigilant 
to  be  furprifed,  inftantly  armed  themfdv^s.  In  their  tura 
they  accufed  the  Girondifts  of  a  trealibfiable  deiign  to  break 
£^  republic^  one  and  mdhijibkt  .(whoi«  vmty  they  coar 
tended  could  only  be  preferv.ed  bytbi^fttpremacy  of  P^s) 
into  a  numbar  of  gen^kd^ate  commonwealths.  The  Q^ 
rondin  fadion  on  this  account  oeeehfoi  a)i(b  the  Jiame  (k 
federaU/is, 

Things  on  both  iides  Jatafltenftj  |»ft:fO'«]Bt«emito. .  Paris* 
ihfi  mother  of  equality^  W9»  lierlelf  to  hie  equalised. 
Matteis  were  come  to  diis  alternative;  either  thnt  citf 
jnrolb  be  reduced  to  a  mescnMaober  of  t^  fe^^fative 
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repubiick,  or,  the  Convention,  chofbn,  as  they  faid,  by 
all  France,  was  to  be  brought  regularly  and  fyftematically 
under  the  dominion  of  the  common-hall,  and  even  of  any 
one  of  the  fe<Stions  of  Paris. 

In  this  awful  conteft,  thus  brought  to  ilTue,  the  great 
mother  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  entirely  in  the  Parifian 
intereft.  The  Girondins  no  longer  dared  to  Ihew  their 
faces  in  that  affembly.  .  Nine  tenths  at  lead  of  the  jacobin 
clubs  throughout  France,  adhered  to  the  great  patriarchal 
jacobiniere  of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  (to  ufe  their  own 
term)  affiliated.  No  authority  of  magiftracy,  judicial  or 
executive,  had  the  leaft  weight,  whenever  thefe  dubs 
chofe  to  interfere ;  and  they  chofe  to  interfere  in  every 
thing,  and  on  every  occafion.  All  hope  of  gaining  them 
to  the  fupport  of  property,  or  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
any  law  but  their  own  will,  was  evidently  vain  and  hope- 
lefs.  Nothing  but  an  armed  infurreAion  againft  their 
anarchical  authority,  could  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
Girondins.  Anarchy  was  to  be  cured  by  rebellion,  as  it 
had  been  caufed  by  it. 

As  a  -prdliminary  to  this  attempt  on  the  jacobins  and  the 
commons  of  Paris,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  fup- 
ported  by  all  the  remaining  property  of  France,  it  became 
abfolutely  neceflkry  to  prepare  a  manifefto,  laying  before 
the  publick  the  whcde  pdicy,  genius,  charadler,  and  conduct 
of  the  partifans  of  dub  government.  To  make  this  ex- 
^poiition  as  fully  and  clearly  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  it  was 
of  the  fame  unavoidable  neceffity  to  go  through  a  Series 
of  tranfaiStions,  in  which  all  tbofe  concerned  in  this  revo- 
lutioby  were  at  the  feveral  periods  of  their  adtivity,  deeply 
involved.  In  confeque'nce  of  this  d^gn,  and  under  theie 
difficulties,  BriiTot  prepared  the  foUoMdng  declaration  of 
his  party,  which  he  executed  with  bo  fmall  ability ;  and 
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in  this  manner  the  whole  rayftery  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  laid  open  in  all  ifs  parts. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  to  the  reader  the  fate  of 
the  delign  to  which  this  pamphlet  was  to  be  fubfervient. 
The  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  more  prompt  than  their  advier- 
faries.  They  were  the  readieft  to  refort  to  what  La  Fayette 
calls  the  tnoftf acred  of  all  duties^  that  of  infurre&ion.  Another 
sera  of  holy  infurredtiony  commenced  the  thirty-firft  of 
laft  May.  As  the  fii:ft  fruits  of  that,  infurredtion  grafted 
on  infurre£tion,  and  of  that  rebellion  improving  upon- 
rebellion,  the  facred  irrefponfible  character  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  was  laughed  to  fcorn.  They  had. 
themfelves  fhewh  in  thdr  proceedings  againft  the  late 
king,  how  little  the  moft  fixed  principles  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  in  their  revolutionary  conftitutioo.  The  members? 
of  the  Girondin  party  in  the  Convention,  were  feized. 
upon  or  obliged  to  fa\!e  themfelves  by  flight.  The  un- 
happy author  of  this  piece,  with  twenty  of  his  aflbciatesy. 
fufFered  together  on  the  fcafibld,  after  a  trial,  the  iniquity^ 
of  which  puts  all  defcription  to  defiance. 

The  Englilh  reader  will  draw  from  this  work  of  Briflbt,.- 
and  from  the  refult  of  the  laft  ftruggles  of  this  party,- 
fome  ufeful  leffons.     He  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the- 
information  of  thofe,  who  have  undertaken  to  guide  and 
enlighten  us,  and  who,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  them- 
felves, have  chofen  to  paint  the  French  revolution  and  it's, 
confequences  in  brilliant  and  flattering  .colours.     They  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  liberty  of  France,  which  has 
been  fb  much  magnified  in  England.    They  will  do  juftices 
to  the  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  their  fovereign  and  his 
parUament,  who  have  put  them  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  in 
the  war  audacioufly  made  upon  us,  in  favour  of  thao 
kind  of  liberty.     When  we  fee  (as  here  we  muft  fee)'ini 
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their  true  colours  the  charaiSter  and  policy  of  our  enemies^ 
our  gratitude  will  become  an  a^ive  principle.  It  will 
produce  a  ftrong  and  zealous  co-operation  with  the  efforts 
of  our  government,  in  favoiu*  of  a  conftitution  under 
which  we  enjoy  advantages^  the  full  valuer  of  which, 
the  querulous  weaknefs  of  human  nature  requires  fome- 
times  the  opportunity  of  a  comparifoD,  to  underftand .  and 
to  relifti. 

Our  confidence  in  thofe  who  watch  for  the .  publick. 
will  not  be  leflened.  We  Ihall  be  fenfible  that  to  alarm 
us  in  the  late  circumftances  of  our  afiairs,  was  not  for 
our  moleftation,  but  for  our  fecurity.  We  ihall  be  ienfi- 
ble  that  this  alarm  was  not  ill  timed — and  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  given,  as  it  was  given,  before  the  enemy  had 
time  fully  to  matiore  and  accomplifh  their  plans,  for  re- 
ducing us  to  the  condition  of  France,  as  that  condition  is 
faithfully  and  without  exaggeration  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing work.  We  now  have  our  arms  in  our  hands ;  we 
have  the  mean&  of  oppoiing  the  fenfe,  the  courage,  and 
the  refources  of  England,  to  the  deepeft,  the  moft  craftily 
devifed,  the  beft  combined,  and  the  moft  extenfive  defign, 
that  ever  was  carried  on  lince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
againft  all  property,  all  order,  all  religion,  all  law,  and  all 
real  freedom. 

The  reader  is  requeued  to  attend  to  the  part  of  this 
pamphlet  which  relates  to  the  oondufb  of  the  Jacobins, 
with  regard  to  the  Aulhian  Netherlands,  which  they  call 
Belgla,  or  Belgium.  It  is  from  page  feventy-two  to  page 
eighty-four  of  this  tranilation.  Here  their  views  and  de- 
iigns  upon  all  their  neighbours  are  fuUy  difplayed.  Here 
the  whole  myftery  of  their  ferocious  p(^ticks  is  laid  open 
with  the  utmoft  clearnefs.  Here  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  treat  every  nation  into  -which  they  could  intro- 
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duce  their  doftrines  and  infiaeQCe  is  diftin(SUy  marked. 
We  fee  that  no  nation  was  out  of  danger,  and  we  fee 
what  the  danger  w^s  With  which  every  nation  was  threat- 
ened. The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  throws  the  blame  of 
feveral  of  the  moft  violent  of  the  proceedings  on  the  other 
party.  He  and  his  friends,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  a 
majority  in  the  National  Affemhly.  He  admits  that  neither 
he  Dor  they  ever  pudlickfy  oppofed  thefe  meafures ;  but  he 
attributes  their  iileoc^,  to  a  fear  of  rendering  themfelve$ 
fufped^ed.  It  is  moft  certain,  that  whether  from  fear,  or 
from  approbation,  they  never  difcovered  any  diflike  of  thofe 
pnxeedings,  till  Dumourier  was  driven  from  the  Nether* 
lands.  Brit  whatever  their  motive  wa(s,  it  is  plain  that  the 
moft  violent  is,  and  fmce  th6  tevc^ution  has  always  been> 
the  predominajit;party. 

If  Europe  coiild  not  be  iaved  without  ovir  interpoiition» 
{moA  certainly  it  could  not)  I  ani  fufc  there  is  not  aa 
Engliftiman,  who  would  liot  blpih  to  be  left  out  of  th^ 
general  efibrt  made  in  favour  of .  tbie  gen^r?!  fafety.  But 
we  are  not  fecondary  parties  in  this  war ;  VJe  are  principals 
in  the  danger^  and  ought  to  be  prifu:ipals  in  tbe  exeriion.  If 
any  Engliftiman  afks  whether  the  defigq^  of  the  French 
affaffins  are  confined  to  the  fpot  of  JSurope  ^hich  they 
adhially  defolate,  the  citizen'  Briftot,  the  author  of  thj^ 
hook,  and  the  aiithor.  of  the  ^declaration  of  w^r  againft 
England,  will  gise  him  lus  aofvtexi  H^  YfiA  find  in  this 
book,  that  the  Tepiiblicans  aare'diW4ed  into^  ffi^tions,  fuU  of 
the  moft  furious  and  deftituStiv^  anioio^y  aga^ift  each 
other :  but  he  will  £nd  alio  th^  there  is  one  point  in 
-which  they  peirfe^y  a^;ve)e-^-?ttiar;they^re  all  enemi^ 
alike,  to  the  govemmeiUi.iof  all  otlier  n^PQs,  and  only 
contend  with  each  other  about  the  means  of  propagating 
their  tenets,  and  extending  their  empire  by  conqueft. 
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It  is  true,  that  in  this  prefent  work,  which  the  author 
iprofeffedly  defigned  for  an  appeal  to  foreign  nations  and 
pofterity,  he  has  drefled  up  the  philofophy  of  his  own 
fadlion  in  as  decent  a  garb  as  he  could  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  publick:  but  through  every  difguife  her 
hideous  figure  may  be  diftin^ly  feen.  If,  however,  the 
reader  flill  wifhes  to  fee  her  in  all  her  naked  deformity,  I 
would  further  refer  him  to  a  private  letter  of  Brifibt  writ- 
ten towards  the  end  of  the  laft  year,  and  quoted  in  a  late 
very  able  pamphlet  of  Mallet  du  Pan.  **  We  muft,**  (fays 
our  philofopher)  "  fet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Batrope'^ 
in  that  alone  is  our  fafety.  "  Bumourkr  catmot  fmt  us, 
"  I  always  diftrufted  him.  Miranda  is  the  general  for  us ; 
'*  he  underftands  the  revolutionary  power^  he  has  courage^ 
**  lights,  &c.*'*  Here  every  thing  is  fairly  avowed  in 
plain  language.  The  triumpih  of  philofophy  is  the  uni- 
verfal  conflagration  of  Europe ;  the  only  real  diifatisfac- 
tion  with  Dumouriei"  is  a  fufpicion  of  his  moderation  ;  and 
the  fecret  motive  of  that  preference  which  in  this  very 
pamphlet  the  author  gives  to  Miranda,  though  without 
affigning  his  reafons,  is  declared  to  be  the  fuperior  fitnefs 
of  that  foreign  adventurer  for  the  purpofes  of  fubverlion 
and  deftrudlion. — On  the  other  hand,  if  there  can  be  any 
man  in  this  country  fo  hardy  as  to  undertake  the  defence 
or  the  apology  of  the  prefent  mohftrous  ufurpers  of 
France ;  and  if  it  fliodld  be  faid  in  thdr  favour,  that  k 
is  not  juft  to  credit  the  charges  of  their  enemy  Briflbt 
againft  thefti,  who  have  a<Stually  tried  and  condemned 
him  on  the  very  fame  Charges  amohg^  others;  we  are 
luckily  fuj^lied  with'the  beft  poffible  evidence  in  fupport 
of  this  part  of  his  book  againft  them:    it  comes  from 

*  See  the  tranflaiioh  of.  Maitet  ^\x  Pair's  wc(tk,  primed  for  Owen^  p.  55. 
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among  themfelves. .  Camillc  Defmoulins  publifhed  the 
<*  Hiftory  of  the  Briflbtins**  in  anfwer  to  this  very  addrefs 
of  Briflbt<  It  v(ras  the  counter- manifefto  of  the  laft  Holy 
revolution  of  the  thirty-firft  of  May;  and  the  flagitious 
orthodoxy  of  his  writings  at  that  period  has  been  admitted 
in  the  late  fcnitiny  of  him  by  the  jacobin  club,  when  they 
laved  him  from  that  guillotine  *<  which  he  grazed.**  In 
the  beginning,  of  his  work  he  difplays  **  the  tafk  of 
glory,**  as  he  calls  it,  which  prefented  itfelf  at  the  opening 
of  the  Convention. .  All  is  fummed  up  in  two  points : 
**  to  create  the  French  republick,  and  fo  diforganize  Europe ; 
"  perhaps  to  purge  it  of  its  tyrants  by  the  eruption  of  the 
*f  volcanick  principles  of  equality  *."  The  coincidence  is 
exa£t :  the  proof  is  complete  and  irrefiftible. 

In  a  caufe  like  thi%  and  in  a  time  like  the  prefent,  there 
is  no  neutrality.  They  who  are  not  a<5tively,  and  with 
decilion  and  energy,  againft  jacobinifm,  are  its  partifans. 
They  who  do  not  dread  it,  love  it.  It  cannot  be  viewed 
with  indifference.  It  is  a  thing  made  to  produce  a  power- 
ful impreflion  on  the  feelings.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
jacobinifm,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  this  fyllem 
muft  be  regarded  either  with  enthufiaftick  admiration,  or 
with  the  higheft  degree  of  deteftation,  refentment,  and 
horrour. 

Anc^her  great  leffon  may  be  taught  by  this  book,  and 
by  the  fortune  of  the  author,  and  his  party :  I  mean  a 
leflbn  drawn  from  the  confequences  of  engaging  in  daring 
innovations,  from  an  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  limtit 
their  mifchievous  operation  at  our  pleafure,  and  by  our 
policy  to  fecure  ourfelves  againft  the  effect  of  the  evil  ex- 

*  See  the  tranflation  of  the  Hiftor}-  of  the  Briflbtins,  by  Camllle  Defmoulins,  printed 
fcr  Owen,  p.  2. 
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amples  \fe  hold  out  to  the  \«roild.  This  leSbti  is  taught 
through  almoft  all  the  important  pages  of  hiftpry ;  but 
never  has  it  been  taught  Co  clearly  and  fb  awfully  as  at 
this  hour.  The  revolutionifts  who  have  juft  fuffered  an 
ignominious  death,  under  the  fentence  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  {a  tribunal  compo&d  of  thofe  with  whom  they 
had  triumphed  in  the  total  deftru<SUon  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment) were  by  no  means  ordinwy  men,  or  without 
very  confiderable  talents  and  refources.  But  veith  all  their 
talents  and  reiburces,  and  the  apparent  momentary  extent 
of  their  power,  we  fee  the  fate  of  their  projects,  their 
power,  and  thdr  perfons.  We  fee  before  our  eyes  the 
abfurdity  of  thinking  to  eftablilh  order  upon  .princij^es  of 
confufion,  or  with  the  materials  and  in(lruments  of  rebel- 
lion, to  build  up  a  felid  and  ftable  government. 

Such  pardifans  of  a  repubiick  amongft  us,  ^i  may  i^ot 
have  the  worft  intentions,  will  fee  that  the  principles j  the 
plans,  the  manners,  the  morals*  and  the  f^hole  fyHtem  of 
France,  is  altogether  as  adverfe  to  the  formation  and 
duration  of  any  rational  icheme  of  a  repufolick,  ais  it  is 
to  that  of  a  monarchy  abfokrte  or  limited.  It  ifi  indeed  a 
fyilem  which  can  only  aiifwer  the  purpofes  of  robbers  and 
murderers. 

The  tranilator  has  only  to  fay  for  himfelf,  that  he  has 
found  ibrxie  diffic^ulty  in  this  veriion*  His  original  author, 
through  hafte>  perhaps,  or  through  the  perturbation  of  a 
mind  6Sled  with  a  great  and  arduous  entetpriee,  is  often 
eblcure.  Th^e  are  fome  paflages  tooy  in  which  his  lai- 
guage  re^inree  to  be  firft  tranflated  into  French,  atleafl: 
into  fueh  French  as  the  Acafdemy  would  Asi  former  timet 
have  tolerated.  He  writes  with  great  force  and  vivacity  ; 
but  the  language,  like  every  thing  elfe  in  his  country,  has 
undergone  a  revolution.     The  tranflator  thought  it  beft  to 
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be  as  literal  as  poifible;  conceiving  fuch  a  tranflation 
would  perhaps  be  ,the  moft  fit  to  convey  the  author's  pe- 
culiar mode  of  thinking.  In  this  way  the  tranflator  has 
no  credit  for.ftyle;  but.  te "makes  It  up  Hn  fidelity.  In- 
deed the  fa6ts  and  obfervations  are  fb  much  more  important 
than  the  ftyle,  that  no  apology  is  wanted  for  producing 
them  in  any  intelligible  manner.  '■ 
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(^The^ddreft  of  M.Brissot  to  hi»  Confiituent*  being  now  almoS /orgotten,  it 
has  been  thought  right  to  add,  as  an  Appendix,  that  part  of  it  to  which  Mr.  Burks 
pmnts  our  paiticular  attention,  and  upon  which  he  fo  forcibly  comments  in  his  preface.] 


**♦»  'X'HREE  forts  of  anarchy  have  ruined  our  a£&irs 
"■•    in  Belgium. 

The  anarchy  of  the  adminiftration  of  Pache,  which  has 
completely  diforganized  the  fupply  of  our  armies ;  which 
by  that  difoiganization  reduced  the  army  of  Dumourier  to 
fiop  in  the  middle  of  its  oonquefis ;  which  ftruck  it  mo- 
tionkfs  through  the  months  of  November  and  December; 
which  hindered  it  from  joining  Boumonville  and  Cufttne> 
and  from  forcing  the  Pruffians  and  Auftiians  to  repafs  the 
Rhine^  and  afterwards  from  putting  themfdves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  invade  Holland  fooner  than  they  did.' 

To  this  ftate  of  minifterial  anarchy,  it  is  neceflary  to  join 
that  other  anarchy  which  difoxganized  the  troops,  and  oc- 
cafioned  their  ,babits  of  pillage ;  and  lafUy,  that  anarchy 
which  created  the  revolutionary  power,  and  forced  the 
union  to  Fnuice  of  the  countries  we  bad,  iaYaded>  before 
thin^  were  lipe  for  fudi  a  meaftiie» 
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Who  could,  however,  doubt  the  frightful  evUs  that  wert 
occafioned  in  our  armies  by  that  doctrine  of  anardiy  which 
under  the  fhadow  of  equality  of  right,  would  eftabliih 
equality  of  fa«5t  ?  This  is  univerfal  feqviality,  the  fcourge  d 
fociety,  as  the  other  is  the  fupport  of  fociety.  An  anar- 
chical dodtrine  which  would  level  all  things,  talents,  and 
ignorance,  virtues,  and  vices,  places,^  ufages,  and  fervices ; 
a  doiStrine  which  begot  that  fatal  projedt  of  organizing  the 
army,  prefented  by  Dubois  de  Crancc,  to  which  it  will  be 
indebted  for  a  compleat  diforganization. 

Mark  the  date  of  the  prcfentation  of  the  fyftem  of  this 
equality  of  fa(5l,  entire  equahty.  It  had  been  proje(5ted 
and  decreed  even  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Dutch  cam* 
paign.  If  any  projeA  could  encourage  the  want  of  difci^ 
pline  in  the  (bldiers,  any  fcheme  could  difguil  and  banifh 
good  officers,  and  throw  all  things  into  tonfufion  at  the 
moment  when  osdtv  alone  could  give  vi<Story,  it  is  this 
project,  in  truth  fo  ftubbornly  defended  by  the  anarchiftfi, 
and  tranfplanted  into  their  ordinary  ta£tick. 

How  could  they  expe<5b  that  there  ihould  exift  any  di{^ 
cipline,  any  fubordination,  when  even  in  the  camp  they 
permit  motions,  cenfures,  and  denunciations  of  officers, 
and  of  Generals  ?  Does  not  fuch  a  diforder  deftroy  all  the 
irefpeA  that  is  diie  to  fuperiors,  and  all  the  mutual  confi- 
dence without  which  fuccefs  cannot  be  hoped  for  ?  For  the 
fpirit  of  diftnift  makes  the  foldier  fufpicious,  and  intimii- 
dates  the  general.  The  firft  difcerns  treafon  in  every 
danger ;  the  fecond,  always  placed  between  the  neceffity 
of  conqueft,  and  the  image  of  the  fcafibid,  dares  not  rai(e 
himfelf  to  bold  conception,  and  thofe  heights  of  courage 
which  eIe<Strify  an  army  and  enfure  vi6tory.  Turenne,  in 
our  time,  would  have  carried  his  head  to  the  icaffold ;  for 
he  was  (bmetiqaes  beat  %,*  but  the  reafon  why  he  more  fsc* 
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quently  conquered  was,  that  his  difcipline  was  fevert;  It 
was, ,  that  his  foldiers  confiding  in  his  talents,  never  mut- 
tered difcontent  inftead  of  fighting. — Without  reciprocal 
confidence  between  the  foldier  and  the  general,  there  can 
be  no  army,  no  vidtory,  efpecially  in  a  free  government. 

Is  it  not  to  the  fame  fyftem  of  anarchy,  of  equalization, 
and  want  of  fubordination,  which  has  been  recommended 
in  fome  clubs,  and  defended  even  in  the  Convention,  that 
we  owe  the  pillages,  the  murders,  the  enormities  of  all 
kinds  which  it  was  diflSicult  for  the  oflSlcers  tp  put  a  flop  to, 
from  the  general  fpirit  of  infubordination ;  excefles  which 
have  rendered  the  French  name  odious  to  the  Belgians  \ 
Again,  is  it  not  to  this  fyftem  of  anarchy,  and  of  robbery, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  revolutionary  power^  which  has 
>^  fo  juftly  aggravated  the  hatred  of  the  Belgians  againft 
•'  France? 

What  did  enlightened  republicans  think  before  the  tenth 
of  Auguft,  men  who  wilhed  for  liberty,  not  only  for  their 
own  country  J  but  for  all  Europe  f  Tbey  believed  that  they  could 
generally  ejiablifb  it^  by  exciting  the  governed  againjl  the  go-- 
vernorsy  in  letting  the  people  fee  the  facility  and  the  advantages 
of  fuch  infurreSlions. 

But  how  can  the  people  be  led  to  that  point  ?  By  the 
example  of  good  government  eftablifhed  among  us  ;  by  the 
example  of  order ;  by  the  care  of  fpreading  nothing  but 
moral  ideas  among  them ;  to  refpedt  their  properties  and 
their  rights;  to  refpecSt  their  prejudices,  even  when  we 
combat  them  ;  by  difintereftednefs  in  defending  the  people, 
by  a  zeal  to  extend  the  fpirit  of  liberty  amongft  them. 

This  fyftem  was  at  firft  followed  *•  Excellent  pamph^ 
lets  from  the  pen  of  Condorcet  prepared  the  people  for 

*  The  moft  feditious  libels  upon  all  governments,  in  order  to  excite  infurreftion  iri 
Spain,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  /  Tranftator.    . 
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Jirberty;  the  tenth  bf  Auguft,  the  rfepublic^fi  decfees,  the 
bkttle  pf  Valoay,  the  retreat  of  the  Prviflians,  the  vi6tory  of 
Jemappe,,  ail  fpoke  in  favour  of  France;  all  was  rapidly 
deftroyed  by  the  revolutionary  power.  Without  doubt,  good 
intentions  made  the  majority  of  the  Aflembly  adopt  it ; 
they  would  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  a  foreign  foil,  under 
the  fliade  of  a  people  already  free.  To  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Belgium  it  feemed  but  the  mafk  of  a  new  foreign 
tyranny.  This  opinion  was  erroneous;  I  will  fiippofe  it 
for  a  moment;  butftill  this  opinion  of  Belgium  deferved 
to  be  confidered.  In  general  we  have  always  conlidered 
our  own  opinions  and  our  own  intentions,  rather  than  the 
people  whofe  caufe  we  defend.  We  have  given  thofe 
people  a  will ;  that  is  to  fay,  we  have  more  than  ever  alien- 
ated them  from  liberty. 

How  could  the  Belgick  people  believe  themfelves  free, 
fince  we  exercife,  for  them,  and  ovei*  them,  the  rights  of 
fovereignty ;  when  without  confulting  them,  we  fupprefs 
all  in  a  mafs,  their  ancient  ufages,  their  abufes,  their  pre- 
judices, thofe  clafles  of  fociety  which  without  doubt  are 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  but  the  utility  of  whole 
deftrudlion  was  not  as  yet  proved  to  them  ?  How  could  they 
believe  themfelves  free,  and  fovereign,  when  we  made  them, 
take  fuch  an  oath  as  we  thought  fit,  as  a  teft  to  give  them, 
the  right  bf  voting?  How  could  they  believe  themfelves 
free,  when  openly  defpifing  their  religious  worfhip,  which 
religious  worfhip  that  fuperftitious  x>€ople  valued  beyond 
their  liberty,  beyond  even  their  life ;  when  we  profcribed 
their  priefts;  when  we  baniftied  them  from  their  afiem-' 
blies,  where  they  were  in  the  praftice  of  feeing  them  go- 
vern ;  when  we  feized  their  revenues,  their  domains,  and 
riches,  to  the  pix)fit  of  the  nation ;  when  we  carried  to  the 
very  cenfer  thOfe  hands  which  they  regarded  as  profane  ? 
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Doubtkfs  thefe  operations  ^^ere  fonnded  an  principles ;  but 
thofe  principles  ought  to  have  ^hud  the  conient  of  the  Bd- 
gians,  before  they  were  carried  into  pra<£tiae^  otberwift 
they  neceflarily  became  our  moft  cruel  enCTnies. 

Arrived  ourfelves  at  the  iaft  bounds  oF  liberty  and  equa** 
lity^  trampling  under  our  feet  all  human  fupa-ftrtions, 
(after,  however,  a  Four  years  war  with  them,)  we  attempt 
all  at  once  to  raife  to  the  fame  eminence,  men,  Grangers 
even  to  the  firft  elementary  principles  of  liberty,  and 
plunged  For  fiFteen  hundred  years  in  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition  ;  we  wilhed  to  Force  men  to  iee,  when  a  thick  cata- 
ra<St  covered  their  eyes,  even  beFore  we  had  removed  that 
cataraiSt:  we  would  force  men  to  fee,  whofe  dulnefs  of 
chara^i^ter  had  raifed  a  tnift  beFore  thek  eyes,  and  before 
that  charadter  was  altered  *. 

*  It  mxy  not  be  amift  once  for  all  to  remark  on  the  -ftyle  of  all  the  phUofophical 
politicians  of  France.  Without  any  diftinftion  in  their  feveral  fefts  and  parties,  they 
agree  in  treating  all  nations  who  will  not  conform  their  government,  Iaws»  manners,  and 
religion,  to  the  new  French  fafhion,  as  an  herd  pfj/laves.  They  confider  the  content 
with  which  latn  live  under  thofe  governments  as  itupidi^,  and  idl  attachment  to  reli« 
gkm,  15  the  effefi  of  the  groficft  ignorance. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  by  their  conftitution,  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  free,  as  any  nation  upon  earth.  The  Auftrian  government  (until  fome  wild  at- 
tempts  the  emperor  Jofeph  made  on  the  French  principle,  but  which  have  been  fince 
abandoned  by  the  court  of  Vienna,)  has  been  remarkably  mild.  No  people  were  more 
at  their  eafe  than  the  Flemifli  fubjefis,  partic«ilarly  the  lower  ciafles.  li  is  curious  to 
hear  this  great  oculift  talk  of  couching  the  catara^  by  which  the  Netherlands  were 
blinded^  and  hindered  from  feeing,  ia  its  proptT  colours,  the  beautiful  vifion  of  the 
Fr^ch  RcpubHck,  which  he  has  himfclf  painted  widi  fo  mallerly  an  hand.  That 
peo{de  moft  heeds  be  dull,  blind,  and  brutalized  by  fifteen  -hundred  years  of  ruperfii- 
tion^  •fthetinie  elapfed  finc« the introdttfibion of  Ohriflianity amongft them)  who  could 
prefer  their  foaTner  ftate  to ^^ prefentjiate  of  France!  The  reader  will  remark,  that  t}ie 
only  difference  between  Briflbt  and  his  adverfaries,"  is  in  the  mode  df  bringing  other 
nations  ineoi}ie  pale  of  the  French  Repttbtttclw-^Tl^ry  wou)9  fiibelSh  (hi  order  and  €la8es 
of  Sockkf  and  all  religioir  at  a  fimke;  firHTot  wou^  faiive  jirfl  thr&ne  thii^  done,-  but 
iidth«x>re«ildrefiiaf&d  management     Tranfiaton 
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00  you  believe  that  tbtf  d6&rin,e  wbich  now  preya^  ki 
Franoe  would  have  found  many  partifaos  amoDg  ti&  xtt 
1:78^^  No;  a  revolution  in  ideas,  and  m  prejiidicesy  is 
not  made  witii  that  rapidity^^  it  moves  gradually ;  it  does 
not  efcalade^ 

Philofophy  doe&  not  infpire  *  by  violenGey  nor  by  fed«c- 
tioHy  nor  is  it  the  fwcsrd  that  beget&  love  of  liberty/ 

Jofepb  the  Second  alfi>  borrowed  the  language  of  pbilo- 
£aphy  when  he  wifhed  to  fuppr«fs  th^  monks  in  Belgium» 
and  to  faze  upon  their  revenues^ .  There  was  feen  on  him 
a  maik  only  of  philofophy,  covering  the  hideous  counte- 
nance of  a  greedy  defpot,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms. 
Nothing  better  than  another  kind  of  deipotifm  has  beea 
feen  in  the  revolutionary  power. 

We  have  feen  in  the  commiffioners  of  the  Nations^. 
Convention,  nothing  but  prO'Confuls  working  the  mine  of 
Belgiiun  for  the  profit  of  the  French  nation ;  Peking  to 
conquer  it  for  the  fbvereign  of  Paris ;  other  to^  s^grandize 
his  empire,  or  to  fiiare  thie  burdens  of  th«  debts,  ^hij 
f urnilh-  a  rich  prize  to  the  robbers  vrho^^  domineered  in 
Fraqee;  '    '      . 

Do  you  believe  the  Belgians  have  ever  been  the  dupes 
of  thole  wdl>rounded  periods,  which  they  vended  in  the 
frolpit,.  in  order  to  familiarize  them  to  the  idea  of  an  union 
with  France  J'  Do  you.  believe  they  were  ever  impofed  upon 
by  thole  votes,  and  reibliitioiMr  made  by  what  is  called  ac- 
damiBtio&y  for  their  uiuoAi,  of  whkh  corruption  paid  one 
pait^  and  £rar  forced  tiie  leniaindeF  ?  Who,  at  this  tim^ 
9i  day,  ts^tmaoquaiimed  with  tl^  brings  and  wires  of  their 
miferable  puppet  ihew  ? .  JFbo  does  not  know  the  farces  of 

*  See  di»  C3Re^p(KuIfeiicc  «f  XXutoountt^  efpeciall^  tbe  leuer  of  the  I^h.  of 
March. 
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pr'trnary  affembUes^  compofed  of  a  prefidtnt,  nf  ajecretary^.and 
of  fome  aJJiftuntSj  wbofe  dafs  wofM  was  paid  for  f  Na;  it  is 
not  by  means  which  ^belong  only  .to  thieves-  and  d^fpqts 
that  the  foundations  of  lihert;y  can  be  laid  in  an  enflaved 
country.  It  is  not  by  thofe  means,  that  a  new  bom  repub- 
lick,  a  people  Mfho  fchow  not  yet  the  elements  pf  republican 
governments,  can  be  united  to  us.  Even  {lav£S:dQnot.fufifer  . 
themfelyes  to  be  feduced  by . fiich ; artifices ;  and:  if  1  they 
Jhiave  not  the  ftrength  to  refift,  they  have  at  leaft  th6 
fec^e  to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  fuch  an.atf 
tempt,  '  .  . 

If  we  would  attach  the  Belgians  to  u^ . we  muft  .at  leaft 
enlighten  their  mvdAs.hf  good  writings \  we-muft  fend  to 
them  miffionaries^  and  not  defpotidt  commiflioners  *.  .We 
ought  to  give  Ihem  tim'6  to.fee.;  to  perceive  by  th^mfelVes 
the  advantages  of  libetty ;  the  -unhappy  feflfcdts  of  fuper- 
itition;  the  fatal  fpirit  of  priefthciod.  And  whilft  we 
waited  for  this  moi^  revolution,  we  Ihould  have  accepted 
th^  oflfers  which  they  inceflantly  xeptoted,  to  join  to  the 
Frefich  army,  an  army  of  50,000  men ;  to  entertain  them 
at  their  own  expence ;  and  to  advance  to  France,  thejfpecie 
of  which  fhe  flood  in  need.    .      '  ".   ■  '       >      '  . 

But  have  we  evser  feen  thofe  fifty  thoufand  foldiers  who 
were  to  join  our  army,  as  foon  as  the  standard  of  liberty 
^ould  be  difplayed  in  Belgium  ?  Have  we  lever.icen  thof^ 
treafiires  which  they  were  to  cQunt  i6to  our  hands  <?  Can  we 
either  accufe  the  fterility  of  their  country, .  or :  the  penury 
of  their  treafvu-e,  or.  the  coldnefs.  Of  their  love:  foe  Jil?eity  I 
No !    defpptifm  and  a^arcb^j  thefe  are  the  benefits  whidi* 

*  They  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  farther  with  regard  to  the  Englifh  dominions. 
Here  we  only  fee  as  yet  the  good  writings^  of  Painer  2»d  of^  bis  learned  ^flb^ates,  and 
the  labours  of  the  mifficnary  clubs ^  add  other  zealous  inftruQors.     Tranjlaton       u^    w 
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we  have  tranfplanted  into  their  foil.  We  have  adted,  we 
have  fpoken  like  mafters ;  and  from  that  time  we  have 
found  the  Flemings  nothing  but  jugglers,  wha  made  the 
grimace  of  liberty  for  money;  or  flaves,  who  in  their 
hearts  curfed  their  new  tyrants.  Our  commiffioners  ad- 
drefs  them  in  this  fort;  "  you  have  nobles  and  priefts 
<*  among  you,  drive  them  out  without  delay,  or  we  will 
"  neither  be  your  brethren  nor  your  patrons.**  They  an- 
fwered,  give  us  but  time;  only  leave  to  us  the  care  of 
reforming  thefe  inilitutions.  Our  anfwer  to  them  was, 
«  No !  it  muft  be  at  the  momeiHt ;  it  muft  be  on  the  fpot, 
«  or  we  will  treat  you  as  enemies  ;  we  will  abandon  you 
<*  to  the  refentment  of  the  Auftrians.** 

What  could  the  difarmed  Belgians  obje(5t  to  all  this,  fur* 
rounded  as  they  were  by  feventy  thoufand  men  ?  They  had 
only  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  bow  down  their  heads 
before  their  mafters !  They  did  hold  their  tongues,  and 
their  filence  is  received  as  a  iincere  and  free  affent. 

Have  not  the  ftrangeft  artifices  been  adopted  to  prevent 
that  people  from  retreating,  and  to  conftrain  them  to  an 
union  ?  It  was  forefeen,  that  as  long  as  they  were  unable 
to  effetSt  an  union,  the  ftates  would  preferve  the  fupreme 
authority  amongft  themfelves.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
of  relieving  the  people,  and  of  exercifing  the  ibveneignty 
in  their  right,  at  one  ftroke  they  abolifhed  all  the  duties 
and  taxes ;  they  Ihut  up  aU  the  treafuries.  From  that 
time  no  more  receipts ;  no  more  publick  money ;  no  more 
means  of  paying  the  falaries  of  any  man  in  office  appointed 
by  the  Aates.  Thus  was  anarchy  organized  amongft  die 
people,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  throw  themfelves 
into  our  arms.  It  became  neceflary  for  thofe  who  admi- 
niftered  their  afi&irs,  imder  the  penalty  of  being  expofed 
to  fedition,  and  in  order  to  avoid  their  throats  being  cut,  to 
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have  recourfe  to  the  treafury  of  France.     What  did  they 

find  in  this  treafury  ?  ASSIGNATS. Thefe  AiSgnats 

were  advanced  at  par  to  Belgium.  By  this  meanS)  on  the 
one  handy  they  naturalifed  this  currency  in  that  country ;. 
and  on  the  other,  they  expedted  ta  make  a  good  pecuniary 
tranfadlioBK  Thus  it  is  that  covetoufnefs  cut  its  throat 
with  its  own  hands*  Tjbe  Belgians  have  feen  in  this  forced 
introduStion  of  aJJignatSy  nothing  but  a  double  robbery ;  and 
they  have  only  the  more  violently  hated  the  unioEb  with 
France. 

Recolle<5b  the  folicitude  of  the  BeTgians  on  that  fubje(9r. 
With  what  eameftnefs  did  they  conjure  you  to  take  off  a 
letroadtive  effedl  from  thefe  affignats,  and  to  prevent  them, 
from  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts  that  were  Goa* 
ti:adted  anterior  to  the  union  .^ 

Did  not  this  language  energ;etically  enough  iignify  thac 
tiiey  looked  upon  the  affignats  as  a  lepfofy,  and  the  uniom 
as  a  deadly  contagion  .^ 

And  yet  what  regard  was  paid  to  fo  juft  a  demand }  It 
was  buned  in  the  committee  of  finance.  That  committee 
wanted  to  make  anarchy  the  means  of  an  union.  They 
only  biiiied  themfehres  in  making  the  Belgick  provinces 
fubfendent  to  their  finances. 

Gamboh  faid  loftily  before  the  Belgians  themfelves,  the- 
Belgian  war  cofts  us  hundreds  of  millions.  Their  ordi«^ 
mary  revenues,  and  even  fome  extraordinary  taxes,  wilt 
not  anfwer  to  our  reimburfements  ^  and  yet  we  have  t>c- 
cafion  for  them.  The  mortgage  of  our  affignats  draws 
near  it*s  end.  What  muft  be  d(»ie?  Sell  the  Church 
property  of  Brabant.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  two  thou* 
fand  millions  (eighty  millions  fterling)«  How  fhall  we  get 
poileffion-  of  them }  By  an  immediate  Union.  Inftantly 
they  decreed  this  Union..    Meiv's- minds  were  not  difpoTed 
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to  it/  What  dots  it  fignify?  Let  us  make  them  vote  by 
means  of  money.  Without  delay,  therefore,  they  fecretly 
t)rder  the  minifter  of  foreign  affairs  to  difpofe  of  four  of 
five  hundred  thoufand  livres  (20,000!.  fterling)  to  maie 
the  vagabonds  of  Brufels  drunk,  arid  to  buy  profelytes  to  the 
union  in  all  tbejlates.  But  even  thefe  means,  it;  was  faid, 
will  obtain  but  a  weak  minority  in  our  favour.  What 
iloes  that  fignify  ?  Revolutions,  faid  tbey,  are  made  only 
by  minorities.  It  is  the  minority  which  has  made  the  revo->- 
lution  of  France;  it  isa  minority  which  has  made  the  people 
triumph. 

The  Belgick  provinces  were  not  fuffident  to  fatisfy  the 
voracious  cravings  of:  this  financial  fyftem.  Gambon 
wanted  to  unite  every  thing,  that  he  might  fell  every 
thing.  Thus  he  forced  the  union  of  Savoy :  in  the  war 
with  Holland,  he  faw  nothing  but  gold  to  feize  on,  and 
affigoats  to  fell  at  par*.  Do  not  let  us  dilTemble,  faid  he 
one  day  to  the  committee  of  general  defence,  in  prefence 
even  of  the  patriot  deputies  of .  Holland,  you  have  no 
ecdefiaftical  goods  to  offer  us  for  our  indemnity. — IT  IS 
A  REVOLUTION  IN  THEIR  COUNTERS  AND  IRON 
CHESTS  +,  that  muft  be  made  amongft  the  Dutch.  The 
word  was  faid,  and  the  bankers  Abema  and  Vanflaphorft 
underfiood  it. 

•  The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  Savoy.  The  perfecution  of  the  clergy  has  foured 
people's  minds.  The  CommifTaries  reprefent  them  to  us  as  good  Frenchmen.  I  put 
them  to  the  proof.  Where  are  the  legions  ?  How,  thirty  thoufwd  Savoyards — ^Are 
they  not  armed  to  defend,  in  concert  with  us,  their  liberty  ?  Briffbt. 
'  f  Feri(^iUt—i»  the  word  in  the  origin^.  It  (ignifies  all  moveable  property  which 
may  be  reprefented  in  bonds,  notes,  bills,  ftocks,  or  any  fort  of  publick  or  private' 
fecurities.  I  do  not  know  of  a  fingle  word  in  Englifli  that  anfwers  it ;  I  have  there* 
fore  fubftituted  that  of  Irm  Chefls,  as  coming  neareft  to  the  idea.    Trattflator. 
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Do  you  think  that  that  word  has  not  heen  worth  aa 
army  to  the  Stadtholder,  that  it  has  not  cooled  the  ardour 
of  the  Dutch  patriots,  that  it  hat  not  commanded  the 
vigorous  defence  of  Williamftadt  ? 

Do  you  helieve  that  the  patriots  of  AtnAerdain,  when 
they  read  the  preparatory  decree  which  gave  France  an 
execution  on  their  goods ;  do  you  helieve,  that  tho£b  pa- 
triots would  not  have  liked  better  to  have  remained  under 
the  government  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  took  fmm  them  no 
more  than  a  fixed  portion  of  their  property,  than  to  pais 
under  that  of  a  revolutionary  power,  which  would  make 
a  complete  revolution  in  their  bureaus  and  ftitong  baxes» 
and  reduce  them  to  wretchednefs  and  rags  *  i  Robbery^ 
and  anarchy,  inftead  of  encouraging,  will  always  ftifle 
revolutions. 

But  why,  they  obje<St  to  me,  have  not  yon  and  yoiir 
friends  chofen  to  expofe  thefe  meafures  in  the  rofhrtm  of 
the  National  Convention?  Why  have  you  not  oppofed 
yourfelf  to  all  thefe  fatal  prqfe^  of  union  ? 

There  are  two  anfwers  to  make  here,  one  genera^  boo 
particular. 

You  complain  of  the  iilence  t>f  honeil  men !  You 
quite  forget  then,  honeil  men  are  the  objects  of  yoar  fuf'- 
picion.  Suipicion,  if  it  does  not  ftain  the  ibul  of  a  cou- 
rageous man,  at  leaf!:  arrefts  his  thoughts  in  their  pafTage 
to  his  lips.  The  fufpicions  of  a  good  citizen,  freeze  thofe 
men,  whom  the  calumny  of  the  wicked  could  not  flop  in 
their  progrefs. 

You  complain  of  their  filence  !  You  foiget  then,  that 
you  have  often  eflablifhed  an  infulting  equ^ity  between 


*  In  the  original,  let  nduirt  i  la  Sa»fcuhUrie, 
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them  and  men  covered  with  crimes,  and  made  up  of  igno« 
miny.— 

You  forget  then,  that  you  have  twenty  times  left  them 
covered  with  opprobrium  by  your  galleries. 

You  forget  then,  that  you  have  not  thought  yourfelves 
fufficiently  powerful  to  impofe  filence  upon  thefe  galleries. 

What  ought  a  wife  man  to  do  in  the  midft  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  ?  He  is  filent.  He  waits  the  moment  when 
the  pailions  give  way :  he  Waits  till  reafon  fliall  prefide, 
and  till  the  multitude  fhall  liften  to  her  voice. 

What  has  been  the  ta<5tick  difplayed  during  all  thefe 
unions?  Cambon,  incapable  of  political  calculation, 
boafting  his  ignorance  in  the  diplomatick,  flattering  the 
ignorant  multitude,  landing  his  name  and  popularity  to 
the  anarchiils,  feconded  by  their  vociferations,  denounced 
inceflantly  as  counter-revolutionifts,  thofe  intelligent  per- 
fbns  who  were  defirous,  at  leaft,  of  having  things  dif- 
cufled.  To  oppofe  the  aAs  of  union,  appeared  to  Cambon 
an  overt  aft  of  treafon.  The  wifti  fb  much  as  to  refle«5t 
and  to  deliberate,  was  in  his  eyes  a  great  crime.  He  ca- 
lumniated our  intentions.  The  voice  of  every  deputy,  efpe- 
cially  my  voice,  would  infallibly  have  been  flifled.  There 
were  fpies  on  the  very  monofyllables  that  efcaped  our 
lips.* 


FINIS. 


Bye  and  Law  Frintert,  St.  John*t»Sq;iare,  ClerkcnwelL 
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